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AIMS   IN   LITERARY   STUDY. 


BY  J.  V.  DBNNBY. 


The  leading  aim  in  literary  study 
among  Ohio  teachers  at'  the  present 
time  is,  without  doubt,  to  accumu- 
late information  about  literature 
sufficient  in  quantity  and  quality  to 
pass  an  impending  examination. 
A'o  one  can  find  fault  with  this 
aim.  Practical  exigencies  must 
be  met  promptly  and  in  practical 
ways,  and  a  narrow  margin  of 
drae  in  which  to  meet  them  re- 
quires skill  in  devising  a  short  cut. 
The  teachers  who  have  not  always 
Wn  readers,  and  who  are  pain- 
My  aware  of  the  impossibility  of 
reading  deeply  into  English  litera- 
ture in  the  scant  leisure  of  a  single 
year,  have  displayed  the  admirable 
presence  of  mind  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  our  noble  profession  in 
an  emergency,  and  may  now  be 
found  by  the  thousands  industri- 
<wsly  cramming  names  and  dates 
and  other  people's  opinions  about 
works  of  literature,  with  the  vague 
intention  of  sometime  attacking  the 
works  themselves. 


This  is  perfectly  natural;  in 
view  of  the  emergency,  who  can 
criticise  or  scorn?  It  seems  to  be 
what  the  examiners  want,  or,  at 
any  rate,  what  they  expect.  The 
list  of  uniform  questions  published 
in  the  December  Monthly  con- 
tains just  one-half  of  one  question 
that  calls  for  a  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  a  work  of  literature. 
That  piece  of  a  question  is  the  aw- 
ful command  which  must  have 
given  pause  to  many  a  fountain 
pen,  "Quote  from  Paradise  Lost." 
Even  this  might  have  met  a  prompt 
and  hearty  response  without  much 
preliminary  reading  of  the  epic, 
had  the  history  of  literature  stud- 
ied in  preparation  by  chance  printed 
a  line  or  two  of  extract,  for  in- 
stance the  valuable  piece  of  infor- 
mation that  once  "High  on  a  throne 
of  royal  state Satan  ex- 
alted (or  was  It  exulting)  sat." 
One  cannot  be  accurate  in  such 
matters  when  one  is  trying  to  re- 
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call  who  was  the  father  of  English 
prose. 

No  knowledge  is  to  be  despised ; 
but  some  knowledge  is  better  than 
other  knowledge.  The  knowledge 
that  is  gained  by  reading  even  a 
single  book  of  Paradise  Lost  is  bet- 
ter than  all  the  knowledge  that  all 
the  commentators  on  Paradise  Lost 
can  bestow.  The  person  who  has 
read  one  play  of  Shakespeare  and 
has  taken  the  time  to  come  to  some 
conclusion  about  \ts  meaning,  its 
characters,  the  relation  of  part  to 
part  in  building  up  the  whole,  has  a 
bcjfcter  knowledge  of  Shakespeare 
than  the  person  who  has  put  in  his 
time  with  Gervinus  or  Mrs.  Ja- 
meson or  even  that  delightful  critic 
Hamilton  Mabie.  He  who  has 
found  time  to  read  Fielding's  Tom 
Jones  will  not  need  anybody's  help 
in  forming  an  opinion  about  the 
eighteenth  century  novel.  He  who 
makes  an  analysis  of  one  of  Burke's 
great  speeches  will  have  more  real 
knowledge  of  Burke's  range  of 
ideas  than  if  he  should  read  and 
memorize  some  professor's  com- 
plete list  of  Burke's  thoughts  from 
childhood  to  old  age. 

For  examination  purposes  an 
historical  compend  may  easily 
prove  more  serviceable  than  the 
knowledge  that  comes  from  read- 
ing and  comparing  and  pondering 
the  works  of  literature  themselves. 
But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
The  history  of  literature  is  history, 
not  literature.  It  is  valuable  his- 
tory too,  especially  valuable  if  it 


follows,  rather  than  precedes  the 
extensive  reading  of  literature  it- 
self. Is  one  really  entitled  to  an 
opinion  on  Chaucer  if  one  ha& 
never  read  Chaucer?  Can  one  say 
with  sincerity  who  was  the  father 
of  English  prose,  or  the  grand- 
father  of  English  poetry,  unless 
one  has  mastered  Old  English  and 
has  read  widely  in  the  earlier  peri- 
ods of  our  literature?  Is  it  not 
plain  fraud  to  accept  and  repeat 
opinions  about  the  eighteenth 
century  writers  without  first  read- 
ing some  of  these  writers?  What 
virtue  is  there  in  a  definition  of 
literature  if  a  person  has  no  first- 
hand experience  of  the  thing  de- 
fined? 

What  needs  to  be  insisted  upon, 
at  the  present  juncture,  is  that  all 
of  this  second-hand  acquaintance 
with  literature,  all  this  reproduc- 
ing of  other  people's  opinions  about 
authors,  all  of  this  study  of  lit- 
erary history  and  biography,  all  of 
this  hurried  reading  of  the  critics, 
should  not  be  mistaken  (even  by 
those  who  are  undertaking  it  as 
an  economical  means  of  meeting  an 
urgent  practical  situation)  for  the 
study  of  English  literature  itself. 
The  examination  aim  is  at  best 
merely  a  Jiemporary  practical  aim. 

This  practical  aim  may  however 
lead  to  aims  much  more  funda- 
mental. There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  already  done  so.  Most 
of  the  studying  in  this  world  be- 
gins in  necessity;  much  of  it,  thus 
begun  ends  in   real   pleasure  anrf 
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profit  It  is  an  easy  step  from  the 
desire  to  pass  an  examination  to 
the  desire  for  self-improvement 
with  the  increased  self-respect  that 
follows.  The  ancient  classics 
(would  that  they  had  a  larger  fol- 
lowing to-day  I)  long  maintained 
their  supremacy  because  of  the  be- 
lief that  without  them  one  could 
hardly  establish  a  valid  claim  to  be 
called  a  gentleman.  Yet  many  a 
boy  who  studied  his  Latin  lessons 
"under  compulsion"  or  because  it 
was  the  thing  to  do,  afterwards 
read  his  Virgil  and  Horace  with 
some  appreciation  and  pleasure  and 
felt  that  somewhere  in  the  progress 
of  the  study  the  lower  aim  had 
given  place  to  a  higher.  A  similar 
transformation  is  already  operative 
in  respect  to  the  study  of  English. 
It  is  becoming  a  matter  of  personal 
and  national  pride  to  know  our  lit- 
erature. Witness  the  .  women's 
clubs,  and  the  increased  allotment 
of  time  for  English  in  the  schools. 
Witness  even  the  Chicago  business 
men  who  are  unanimous  as  to  only 
one  ingredient  of  a  business  course, 
and  that  ingredient,  not  book-keep- 
mg,  or  manual  training,  or  business 
arithmetic,  as  we  might  naturally 
suppose,  but  English  Language 
and  Literature.  The  situation  has 
Its  humorous  aspects.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  near  future  no  one  will 
be  able  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
social  status  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  even  in  the  stock  yards,  if  he 
cherishes  the  thought  that  the  An- 
dent  Mariner   and   Silas   Mamer 


were  brothers,  and  their  father  a 
man  who  bore  the  alias  George 
Eliot.  There  is  many  a  chance  to* 
sneer  for  those  superior  people  wh<^ 
believe  literary  culture  to  be  ex- 
clusive, and  only  for  the  favored 
few. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
the  popular  enthusiasm  for  litera- 
ture is  one  of  the  most  hopefuF 
things  in  our  national  life.  It 
means  nothing  less  than  that  thoti-' 
sands  appreciate  the  need  of  em- 
phasizing the  imaginative  and  spir- 
itualizing element  in  living  and 
seek  to  temper  practical  aims  at 
getting  "success"  by  all  those  finer 
influences  which  the  older  theolo- 
gians meant  when  they  spoke  of 
'grace*.  However  variously  ex- 
pressed, the  higher  aims  of  liter- 
ary study  always  mean  the  modifi- 
cation of  our  present  way  of  look- 
ing at  things  in  favor  of  a  more 
enlightened  way,  or  of  a  more  sym- 
pathetic or  courageous  way.  To 
know  our  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
and  Wordsworth  is  to  get  new  in- 
sight into  the  deeper  meaning  of 
life  and  the  way  to  live.  To  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  Ba- 
con's wise  and  pithy  sayings  is  to 
receive  a  call  to  greater  seriousness 
in  interpreting  even  the  ordinary 
situations  in  life.  The  realistic 
novelists  perform  the  special  ser- 
vice of  making  common  life  more 
interesting,  which  is  the  same  as 
saying  that  they  make  life  more 
valuable,  and  they  increase  our  sen- 
sitiveness to  beauty  in  places  where 
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we  should  not  expect  beauty  to  be 
found.  The  lesser  poets  penetrate 
the  crust  of  practical  life  in  innu- 
:inerable  details.  Commonplaces 
:are  transfigured  by  them  and  curi- 
■'Osity  is  awakened.  They  present 
ideas  and  sensations  through  a 
more  attractive  medium  than  the 
language  of  the  street.  The  ro- 
rmanticists  in  prose  or  verse  direct 
Our  eyes  to  the  past  and  infuse  his- 
tory with  an  intensely  human  in- 
terest. They  discover  to  us  char- 
acters for  admiration,  ideals  for  ap- 
preciation, occasions  for  sympathy, 
which  the  level  of  ordinary  experi- 
ence barely  affords.  All  of  this, 
and  much  more,  is  m**^*^*-  ^y  those 
who  declare  that  the  highest  aim 
of  literary  study  is  life,  —  broader, 
truer,  manlier  life. 

If  this  view  of  literary  aims 
seems  to  neglect  the  art  side  of  the 
study,  it  is  only  an  apparent  neg- 
lect. Those  who  study  literature  as 
an  art  will  inevitably  arrive  at  the 
same  view  in  the  end.  They  will 
be  compelled  to  this  in  order  to 
give  meaning  to  the  very  terms 
that  they  use  in  criticism.  Every 
one  of  the  terms  of  art  is  a 
special  translation  of  some  term 
that  is  universally  recognized 
when  applied  to  character,  conduct 
or  morals.  What,  for  example  is 
"unity"  as  applied  to .  a  piece  of 
literature,  but  a  special  translation 
of  "integrity"?  What  is  "method" 
but  a  special  application  of  "law 
and  order"?  What  is  "selection" 
but  a  special  interpretation  of  the 


"principle  of  choice"  which  rules, 
in  various  guises,  alike  in  litera- 
ture, mathematics,  and  theology? 
What  is  "proportion"  but  the  evi- 
dence of  "sound  judgment"  and 
"temperance"?  What  is  this  qual- 
ity of  "conviction"  that  aritists  seek 
in  a  poem  or  a  painting?  It  is 
"clear  seeing",  "insight",  and 
"truthful  reporting  of  the  thing 
seen";  that  is,  it  is  "sincerity"  or 
"honesty";  a  moral  quality,  when 
closely  scrutinized.  There  is  no 
great  difference,  therefore,  between 
those  who  come  to  the  study  of  lit- 
erature with  the  desire  to  gain 
ideas,  to  get  the  uttered  experience 
of  the  race  and  so  to  extend  their 
range  of  sympathy  and  usefulness, 
and  those  who  come  primarily  to 
satisfy  the  feeling  for  beauty.  For 
the  former  will  surely  arrive,  in  the 
course  of  their  studies,  at  new  per- 
ceptions of  what  is  beautiful,  and 
the  latter  while  searching  out  fun- 
damental reasons  for  calling  things 
beautiful  will  be  continually  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  on  the  ordinary 
rules  for  judging  character,  con- 
duct, and  morals,  and  will  re-read 
their  books  in  terms  of  living. 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  his 
lectures  in  America,  said  that  we 
study  literature  in  order  to  culti- 
vate our  "sense  for  conduct"  and 
our  "sense  for  beauty."  If  he  had 
added  that  we  also  study  it  to  cul- 
tivate our  sense  for  truth,  his  sum- 
mary of  literary  aims  would  have 
been  complete. 
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THE  POULTRY  FARM  AS  A  SCHOOL  OP  PEDAGOGY. 


BY  HERMAN  8.  PIATT. 


Some  time  ago,  feeling  the  desire 
of  embellishing  my  vocation  with 
an  avocation,  I  embarked  in  the 
poultry  business.  The  reasons  for 
this  undertaking  were  numerous, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  expecta- 
tion of  finding  pedagc^ical  inspira- 
tion in  association  with  the  hens 
was  not  one  of  them  at  the  begin- 
ning. Yet  I  have  found  so  many 
striking  analogies  between  the  hen 
house  and  the  school  ro<xn  and  so 
many  points  of  contact  between 
poultry  culture  and  child  culture, 
that  I  am  not  sure  but  a  course  in 
henology,  with  much  laboratory 
practice,  should  be  made  a  required 
exercise  in  all  our  normal  schools. 

Now,  when  I  commenced  opera- 
tions I  knew  almost  as  little  about 
the  poultry  business  as  I  did  the 
educational  business  when  I  first 
engaged  in  that.  My  earliest  les- 
son in  the  former  came  as  a  painful 
surprise.  /  found  that  it  cost  money 
to  make  mistakes.  I  found  that  in 
order  to  get  anything  out  of  the 
poultry  business  you  had  to  know 
what  you  were  doing.  Having 
spent  my  life  in  teaching  children 
I  had  never  met  that  condition  be- 
fore. 

0  yes,  I  knew  the  theory  all  right. 
You  take  so  many  hens,  put  in  so 
many  bushels  of  feed  at  so  much 
per  bushel,  and  take  out  so  many 
€ggs  at   so   much   per   dozen.     I 


could  have  passed  a  county  exam- 
ination in  poultry  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice. My  "methods"  were  beyond 
criticism.  On  a  pinch,  I  believe  I 
could  even  have  got  some  testimon- 
ials. But,  alas,  somehow  it  didn't 
always  work.  I  did  indeed  put  in 
so  much  feed  (O  so  much)  at  so 
much  per  bushel ;  but  the  output  of 
eggs  had  a  way  of  varying  in  the 
most  exasperating  manner,  and  ap- 
parently bore  no  relation  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  feed. 
Yet  I  know — ^and  knew  then — ^that 
it  was  not  accident ;  that  the  intelli- 
gent application  of  known  prin- 
ciples will  produce  results ;  that  un- 
satisfactory product  is  always  due 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  master  and 
not  to  the  perversity  of  the  hens. 
But  the  terrible,  depressing  cir- 
cumstance which  loomed  largest 
through  it  all  was  that  every  mo- 
ment of  continued  ignorance  was 
costing  me  good  money.  Every 
mistake,  regardless  of  the  good  in- 
tent behind  it,  gave  a  twinge  to 
that  most  sensitive  of  all  nerves, 
the  pocket  nerve. 

What  if  that  were  true  of  the 
school  room!  What  if  the  educa- 
tional product  could  be  evaluated 
as  easily  and  as  accurately  as  that 
of  the  hen  house?  What  if  the 
teacher's  pay  depended  on  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  this  product? 
What  if  every  blunder  of  bumpti- 
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ous  incompetence,  what  if  every  sin 
of  omission  of  vealy  immaturity, 
committed  in  the  school  room,  re- 
acted immediately  and  directly  up- 
on the  pocketbook  of  the  guilty 
one?  In  other  words,  what  if,  in 
order  to  make  his  occupation  a 
source  of  income  rather  than  ex- 
pense, the  teacher  had  to  be  as  in- 
telligent, as  well  trained,  as  alert, 
as  painstaking,  as  studious  of  his 
flock  as  the  successful  poultry 
farmer?  Heaven  preserve  us  I  It 
IS  too  terrible  to  think  of.  Let  us 
bless  the  kindly  Providence  that 
enables  us  to  hide  our  blunders 
from  the  rude  gaze  of  a  critical 
public  and  (for  the  sake  of  those 
-who  have  that  modern  inconveni- 
ence, a  conscience)  leaves  them  un- 
known, for  the  most  part,  even  to 
ourselves. 

One  of  my  first  tasks  was  to  put 
a  fence  around  the  poultry  yard.  I 
was  going  to  keep  Leghorns,  so  I 
put  up  a  high  one.  I  had  learned 
that  much  from  the  books.  I  used 
six-foot  netting  for  the  purpose. 
A  retired  screen  door  was  appro- 
priated for  a  gate.  When  this  was 
properly  adjusted,  it  stood  a  foot 
or  more  above  the  rest  of  the  fence, 
with  a  board  across  the  top  to  hold 
the  posts  firm.  Then  I  retired,  in 
the  serene  consciousness  of  having 
done  my  duty  both  by  my  neigh- 
bors and  my  hens.  In  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  I  observed  not  less 
than  half  a  dozen  of  my  brown 
beauties  (for  they  were  beauties) 
contentedly  browsing  on  my  lawn 
and  already  making  goo  goo  eyes  at 


my  neighbor's  truck  patch.    Those 
still  left  in  the  pen  were  making 
no  eflfort  to  conceal  their  envy  and 
dissatisfaction.    From  time  to  time 
one  would  make  a  frantic  break  for 
liberty  by  a  flight  in  the  direction  of 
friends  and  freedom.    Each  time  it 
beat  itself  in  vain  against  the  net- 
ting and  fell  back  exhausted  and 
humiliated.     I  watched.     Presently 
one  fixed  its  eye  on  the  board  over 
the  gate.     Then  it  took  deliberate 
aim,   raised   its   wings,   and   sailed 
over  the  obstruction  as  easily  as  if 
it    had   been    a   three-foot   paling. 
That  was  interesting.     I  watched 
until  every  bird  in  the  flock  had 
found  the  outside,  and  all  went  by 
the  same  route.    There  was  a  prob- 
lem.   Why  was  it  that  a  seven-foot 
gate  offered  no  difficulty  to  birds 
which   were  utterly   unable  to   fly 
over  a  six-foot  netting?     An  ex- 
perienced poultryman  solved  it  for 
me.    He  said :    "Never  put  a  board 
at  the  top  of  your  fence.    It  gives 
the  chickens  something  to  aim  at/* 
Who  does  not  see  at  once  the  appli- 
cation   to    school    room    practice? 
How    much   of   the   difficulty   our 
pupils  find  in  surmounting  educa- 
tional obstacles  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  don't  give  them  anything 
to  aim  at!    We  set  the  obstructions 
about     them,     God     knows,     high 
enough,  but  these  are  like  the  poul- 
try netting.    To  the  pupil  they  run 
way  up  into  the  air  indefinitely  and 
he  can  see  no  top.     He  makes  a 
plunge  at  the  highest  point  visible, 
but  finds   himself  beating  in  vain 
against    the    insurmountable,    and 
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falls    back    disappointed    and    dis- 
couraged.    "Take  six  pages  in  ad- 
vance  for  to-morrow."     But  what 
is    he    to   do  with  them?     "Study 
them."       What    does    that    mean? 
Learn    them   by   heart?     "By    no 
means."     What  then?     He  holds 
the  book  before  him.    He  gazes  at 
the   page.     He  may  even  read  the 
assignment    once,     twice,     several 
times.     He  thinks  he  has  studied 
his  lesson.     Recitation  comes.     He 
flounders.    "You  have  not  studied 
your  lesson;  you  may  take  it  over 
for   to-morrow."     But  he  thought 
he  had.    He  had  flapped  his  wings 
hard  enough,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing to  show  where  the  top  was. 
The  teacher  had  given  him  nothing 
to  aim  at. 

I  have  learned  since  that  it  is  a 
law  of  poultry  science  that  a  six- 
foot  fence  without  a  top  board  will 
hold  chickens  better  than  an  eight- 
foot  fence  with  one.    Now,  the  an- 
alogy  is  clear,  but  of  course  the 
application  is  reversed.    Instead  of 
trying  to  keep  our  flocks  in  we  are 
trying  to  teach  them  to  fly  over 
obstructions  to  intellectual  freedom. 
Let  us  learn  the  lesson  of  the  poul- 
try yard.    There  is  little  danger  of 
making  the  fence  too  high  (especi- 
ally if  your  pupils  are  Leghorns), 
but  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
to  say  nothing  of  common  human- 
ity, let  us  not  keep  them  beating 
the  air  and  never  getting  anywhere. 
Let  us  give  them  something  definite 
to  aim  at. 

Space  does  not  suffice  to  detail 
all  the  lessons  that  the  poultry  farm 


holds  for  the  teacher.  I  find  that 
it  makes  a  difference  in  results 
whether  a  spirit  of  confidence  pre- 
vails between  flock  and  master. 
The  man  who  spreads  terror  among 
the  hens  wherever  he  goes  will  not 
get  as  many  eggs  from  them  as  the 
one  who  has  them  crowding  about 
him  when  he  appears.  It  pays  the 
poultryman  good  money  to  get  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  his 
birds.  Is  that  true  in  the  school 
room,  dear  teacher?  Well,  it  ought 
to  be  so  there  too,  if  it  isn't.  I'm 
afraid,  though,  that  it  isn't  true, 
else  some  teachers  I  know  would 
have  large  coefficients  applied  to 
their  present  incomes,  while  others, 
I'm  afraid,  would  have  divisors  of 
equal  size  applied  to  theirs.  It  pays 
the  poultryman  to  study  his  flocks, 
for  no  two  flocks  of  hens  are  alike. 
Isn't  that  funny?  To  many  people 
a  chicken  is  just  a  chicken,  just  as 
to  many  teachers  a  child  is  just  a 
child.  It  pays  the  poultryman  to 
take  poultry  papers — ^and  to  read 
them.  It  pays  the  poultryman  to 
see  that  the  physical  conditions, — 
temperature,  ventilation,  cleanliness 
— of  his  poultry  house  are  right.  It 
pays  the  poultryman  to  know  what 
other  poultrymen  are  doing  and  to 
visit  other  plants.  Consequently 
the  successful  poultryman  does  all 
these  things.  It  isn't  sentiment  or 
custom  with  him.  It  costs  him 
money  not  to  do  them.  How  is  it 
with  you,  dear  teacher?  Have  you 
found  it  so  in  your  business  ?  Well, 
it  should  be  so  there  too,  if  it  isn't. 
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Only  one  more  point  and  then 
this  first  lesson  in  gallinaceous  ped- 
agogy will  be  over.  I  have  heard 
much  of  the  evils  of  inbreeding  in 
city  school  systems.  I  had  heard 
still  more  of  the  evils  of  inbreeding 
in  the  raising  of  live  stock,  and 
knew  that  the  analogy  was  bor- 
rowed from  that  field.  I  was  never 
able  to  discern  the  accuracy  of  the 
metaphor,  but  its  parentage  and 
associations  were  so  eminently  re- 
spectable that  I  always  took  the 
blame  for  lack  of  discernment  upon 
myself.  Now  I  find  that  some  of 
the  most  successful  raisers  of  fancy 
poultry  depend  upon  this,  very  in- 
breeding to  produce  their  results. 
They  call  it  line  breeding.  They 
work  for  years  to  realize  certain  de- 
sired characteristics  in  their  fowls, 
and  having  accomplished  their  am- 
bition, nothing  could  induce  them 
to  spoil  it  all  by  the  introduction  of 
outside  blood  of  uncertain  heredity. 
Hallelujah  I  Now  that  the  biolo- 
gical props  are  knocked  from  under, 
let  us  hope  that  educational  in- 
breeding will  lose  some  of  its  ter- 
rors. In  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  discoverable  resemblance  be- 
tween the  biological  process  of  in- 
breeding and  the  practice  of  re- 
cruiting the  members  of  the  teach- 
ing corps  from  the  home  commun- 
ity. It  is  not  the  teachers  that 
transmit  their  training  to  succeed- 
ing teachers.  It  is  the  superintend- 
ent who  (through  various  agen- 
cies) trains  one  generation  after 
another.    The  professional  parent- 


age of  all  is  common.     Where   is> 
the  inbreeding  in  this  ?    At  the  risk 
of  losing  my  standing  in  the  Amal* 
gamated  Association  of  Up-to-date 
Superintendents,  I  want  to  lecord 
my  vote  here  and  always  in  favor 
of  the  home  grown  teacher.    As  a 
superintendent,  I  have  certain  ideals 
which  I  endeavor  to  impress  upon 
my  teaching  corps   and  upon   my 
schools.    To  administer  those  ideals 
I  want  assistants,  so  far  as  possible^ 
who  have  been  trained  under  them 
from    the    first    primary    to    high 
school   graduation.     And    I   want 
such  assistants  year  after  year  if 
I  can  get  them.    The  fact  that  such 
teachers  have  a  personal  knowledge 
of  many  of  the  pupils,  have  inter- 
ests and  influence  and  standing  in 
the  community  at  large,  that  an  at- 
mosphere of  permanence  and  sta- 
bility attaches  to  them  only  adds  to 
their  value.     The  single  objection 
that   if   mistakes   are   made   these 
teachers  are  harder  to  get  rid  of 
is  offset  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
better  known  beforehand  and  mis- 
takes are  less  likely  to  occur. 

Of  course  there  is  inbreeding  and 
inbreeding.  I  would  not  choose  a 
weak  local  candidate  as  against  a 
strong  outsider.  That  goes  with- 
out saying.  But,  so  far  as  possible, 
let  me  have  the  opportunity  to  train 
my  own  teachers.  And  Oh,  thott 
benignant  goddess,  whatever  thy 
name,  who  presidest  over  these 
things,  if  I  must  take  an  outsider, 
let  her  not  have  too  much  "experi- 
ence''! 
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A    MONTHLY   ANALYSIS  OF   NEWS  WITH    REFERENCE   TO    ITS    USE   AS   AW 
AID    IN    THE    REGULAR   WORK   OF   THE   SCHOOL. 


BY  FRANCIS  B.  ATKINSON,  EDITOR  THE  LITTLE  CHRONICLB,  CHICAGO. 


PREUMINARY  NOTE -The  object  ot 
this  Department  is  to  diecoM  the  fniiiciplet 
•sd  methods  which,  in  the  writer's  opiaiMi, 
will  make  the  use  of  Current  Events  in  teach- 
tnc  most  effective.  He  will  be  i^ad  to  preMrt 
outlines  associating  lessons  for  any  given 
w«ek  with  Current  Events  and  to  forward, 
without  charge,  papers  for  use  of  teachers 
naking  the  experiment  Requests  for  these 
outlines  should  be  sent  to  address  above  given 
at  least  two  weeks  before  lessons  are  to  be  as- 
signed. Give  names  of  text-books  used,  indi- 
cate as  specifically  as  possible  the  lessons  to  be 
sssismed,  and  number  of  pupils  above  Fourth 

MORE   ABOUT  THE    '*  NBWSO- 
GRAPHY"  JOURNEYS. 

In  last  month's  issue  of  the  Edu- 
cational Monthly  we  spoke  of 
the  use  of  the  Geography  text  as 
supplementary  reading  by  first 
arousing  an  interest  in  the  climate, 
products,  industries  of  a  country  or 
continent  through  the  discussion  of 
current  news  resulting  from  these 
characteristics.  The  pupil  then 
questions  his  text  book  instead  of 
having  his  text  book  question  him 
and  he  is  learning  to  ust  geograph- 
ical information  in  the  way  in  which 
he  will  use  it  in  real  life.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  how  the  discussion 
of  such  characteristic  news  items 
could  be  arranged  in  a  logical  order 
so  as  to  constitute  a  journey  through 
the  country  or  continent  being 
studied. 

If,  in  taking  these  journeys,  most 
time  is  devoted  to  the  United  States 


and  Europe  and  relatively  little  to 
such  regions  as  Africa  and  Ocean- 
ica,  the  whole  world  can  thus  be 
covered,  continent  by  continent, 
country  by  country  once  a  month. 
Through  this  regular  recurrence  of 
the  "Newsography"  journeys  the 
opportunity  for  synchronization 
with  the  Geography  lessons  is  ap- 
parent. Base  a  Course  of  Study  in 
Geography  upon  these  journeys  and 
you  have  the  logical  and  orderly 
development  as  presented  in  the  text 
book  combined  with  the  intense  in- 
terest and  natural  correlation  pre- 
sented by  the  real  world.  Pupils 
should  never  be  permitted  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  this  world 
about  which  the  text  book  was 
written  and  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  guide  book. 

But  readjustments  of  Courses  of 
Study  involve  long  chains  of  con- 
sequences, and  it  is  usually  found 
best  in  introducing  even  the  most 
important  and  desirable  changes  to 
go  at  it  gradually.  The  use  of  a 
series  of  items  relating  to  one  coun- 
try or  continent  in  the  manner  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  is 
very  adaptable  to  this  gradual  in- 
troduction. 
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Suppose,  you  have  only  a  ten 
minute  period  each  morning  for 
"Current  Events."  Do  not  use  this 
precious  time  in  talking  about  mis- 
cellaneous and  unrelated  items  that 
have  caught  the  fancy  of  the  pupils 
and  the  next  morning  take  up  an- 
other  mass  of  items  equally  unre- 
lated to  each  other  and  to  the  group 
dealt  with  on  the  previous  day. 
Instead,  on  the  first  morning,  take 
up  the  first  one  or  two  stopping 
places  in  one  of  these  imaginary 
journeys,  the  next  morning  one  or 
two  more,  associate  them  with  the 
points  previously  visited  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  week.  On  Friday 
probably  a  little  more  time  will  be 
available  and  this  can  be  used  to 
complete  the  journey  and  to  review 
the  whole  of  it.  By  using  Current 
Events  in  this  way,  pupils  will  get 
a  coherent  knowledge  of  Geogra- 
phy, a  fairly  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  Government,  and  a  train- 
ing in  orderly  thinking  which  is  the 
basis  of  good  English  work  instead 
of  having  their  time  and  attention 
dissipated  through  a  bewildering 
variety  of  unrelated  topics.  By 
merely  using  these  ten  minute  per- 
iods the  whole  world  can  thus  be 
gone  over  each  month.  If  the  Geo- 
graphy work  should  stop  here,  it 
would  be  found  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  had  been  acquired  in 
a  relatively  short  time  which  would 
compare  very  favorably  with  the 
Geography  knowledge  and  the  Geo- 
graphy thought  training  exhibited 
Idv  the  average  pupil  when  he  leaves 


the  Seventh  Grade.  It  is  plain  also 
how  much  more  rapid  progress 
must  become  in  the  regular  Geogra- 
phy periods  because  of  the  previous 
knowledge  thus  obtained  and  the 
mental  digestive  processes  thus 
stimulated.  Mr.  W.  K.  Tate,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Memminger  Normal 
School  of  Charleston,  who  has  fol- 
lowed a  similar  method  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  found  that  the  ap- 
perceptive bases  established  by 
these  imaginary  participations  in 
contemporary  life  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  are  of  inestimable 
value  not  only  in  the  teaching  of 
Geography  but  in  the  teaching  of 
all  other  subjects.  He  also  speaks 
of  this  method  as  furnishing  a  basis 
for  the  valuation  of  geographical 
facts,  a  background  for  History,  a 
natural  center  for  the  correlation 
of  studies  and  a  fund  of  live  illus- 
trations for  school  work. 

The  preparation  for  a  news  jour- 
ney, like  the  preparation  for  a  real 
one,  or  for  a  lesson  is  important. 
First  have  every  pupil  look  up  and 
fix  in  his  mind,  before  the  journey 
begins,  the  location  of  all  points  to 
be  visited.  To  remember  a  series 
of  map  locations,  particularly  when 
presented  as  the  basis  of  a  prospec- 
tive pleasure  trip,  is  easy,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  this  previous 
knowledge  of  the  route  is  of  great 
value  in  holding  the  journey  and  all 
its  experiences  in  the  mind.  Arouse 
interest  in  the  journey  by  hinting 
at  some  of  the  scenes  and  experi- 
ences that  are  coming :   "We  are  to 


Current  Events. 


II 


visit  a  city  on  a  river.  In  this  city 
\ve  will  see  them  making  lumber 
and  on  the  river  we  will  see  men 
handling  great  rafts  of  logs.  When 
these  logs  reach  a  certain  point  you 
will  notice  a  curious  fact.  The  river 
refuses  to  carry  them  any  further, 
although  it  is  still  deep  enough  to 
do  so.  See  if  you  can  find  the  ex- 
planation for  this  and  tell  us  about 
it  when  we  come  to  this  city  on  our 
journey." 

These  and  innumerable  sugges- 
tions will  occur  to  the  teacher  in 
the  course  of  her  reading  of  the 
paper.  This  preliminary  reading 
should  be  attended  to,  wherever 
possible,  before  the  papers  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  pupils. 

Have  pupils  look  up  pictures  and 
descriptive  matter  about  the  places 
to  be  visited.     While  every  pupil 
should    know    the   location    of   all 
places  to  be  visited  this  collection 
of   material    can   best   be   divided 
among  pupils  or  groups  of  pupils. 
Find  who  has  ever  visited  any  of 
the  places  or  seen  in  operation  any 
of  the  industries  referred  to.    "Who 
heard    the   stereopticon  lecture  on 
London?"    "Your  father  buys  dry 
goods  in  Chicago  and  New  York; 
ask  him  to  tell  you  about  the  busi- 
ness life  of  those  cities,  the  elevated 
railways,  the  great  factories  and  so 
on  and  you  tell  us  about  it  when  we 
come  to  these  places  on  our  jour- 
ney.*'   "Your  father  deals  in  boots 
and  shoes,  doesn't  he?    Ask  him  to 
tell  you  how  they  make  boots  and 
shoes  and   how  they  prepare  the 


leather  in  the  tanneries."  If  the 
pupils  have  ever  been  in  any  of  the 
states  to  be  visited  or  have  relatives 
in  those  states  they  are  quite  certain 
to  have  interesting  contributions  to 
make.  If  some  are  foreign  bom  or 
have  parents  who  are  foreigners, 
personal  reminiscences  of  value 
with  regard  to  the  countries  of  their 
nativity  are  likely  to  be  obtained. 
If  any  of  the  pupils  have  ever  ridden 
on  a  steamer  use  this  experience  in 
connection  with  reference  to  steam- 
ship routes,  as  the  journey  proceeds. 
So  if  any  have  ever  taken  a  long 
ride  on  the  railroad,  bring  out  this 
"local  color"  in  connection  with 
that  part  of  the  excursion  which  is 
taken  by  rail. 

To  insure  accuracy,  clearness  and 
brevity  it  is  often  well  to  have  the 
pupils  write  out,  in  a  designated 
number  of  words,  the  chief  features 
of  what  they  are  going  to  tell  about. 
This  information  can  be  enlarged 
upon,  if  time  permits,  when  they 
come  to  present  the  subject  orally. 
The  material  thus  supplied  by  the 
pupils  or  literary  selections  used  to 
supplement  the  Geography  can  fre- 
quently be  used  to  advantage  also 
in  the  English  or  Reading  periods. 

When  the  time  for  taking  the 
journey  comes,  let  each  pupil  have 
his  Geography  open  at  the  map  of 
the  country  in  which  it  is  being 
taken.  Each  step  can  then  be  ac- 
curately followed,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  the  localities  of  places  more 
sharply  and  accurately  defined  on 
the  mental  retina. 
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If  each  pupil  is  supplied  with  an 
outline  map,  or  makes  one  of  his 
own,  of  the  country  in  which  the 
journey  is  being  taken  he  can  re- 
cord the  progress  of  this  journey 
as  "busy  work"  at  school  or  at  home. 

In  assigning  the  preparatory 
work,  have  due  regard  to  kinds  of 
study  v/hich  the  pupils  can  do  with 
their  hands.  In  connection  with  the 
recent  first  shipment  of  California 
oil  in  bulk  to  Shanghai  pupils  were 
asked  to  measure  and  compare  the 
distance  between  the  Russian  oil 
field  and  Shanghai  and  the  Cali- 
fornia oil  wells  and  Shanghai. 

Certain  pupils  may  be  appointed 
as  guides.  Whenever  any  other 
pupil  is  asked  about  points  that  have 
been  visited  or  are  to  be  visited  and 
no  one  else  can  answer,  refer  to  the 
guide. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  the  one  who  is  reciting  in 
addition  to  those  asked  by  the 
teacher  or  supplied  by  the  news- 
paper text.  These  questions  should 
be  such  as  to  either  develop  the 
subject  under  discussion  or  asso- 
ciate the  knowledge  obtained  at  one 
stopping  place  with  that  obtained  at 
previous  stopping  places.  In  the 
item  given  last  month  about  the 
close  of  the  Maine  logging  season, 
ask :  "To  whom  do  the  pulp  mills 
send  their  product?"  On  reaching 
Memphis  recall  the  events  at  Rich- 
mond, Fall  River  and  Bangor  by 
asking:  "On  what  other  rivers 
have  we  been  ?  In  what  other  cities 
did  we  take  part  in  meetings  of 


business  men  and  what  were  they 
talking  about." 

Tell  the  pupils  to  put  their  ques- 
tions in  such  a  way  as  not  ta  tell 
the  answer  to  the  pupil  who  is  re- 
citing but  to  so  construct  them  as 
to  remind  him  of  the  places  that 
have  been  visited  and  the  things 
that  have  been  seen  and  learned. 
This  questioning  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phases  of  the  work. 
Children  take  a  keen  delight  in  put- 
ting their  questions  in  the  conun- 
drum form. 

At  the  end  of  the  journey  recapit- 
ulate :  ( I )  Who  can  name  the  first 
place  visited  ?  The  second  ?  and  so 
on.  Now  name  them  beginning  at 
the  last  point  visited;  then  begin 
at  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the 
journey  and  name  them  on  to  the 
end  and  back  to  the  beginning.  (2) 
Let  different  pupils  summarize 
what  happened  and  was  seen  at 
each  point  visited.  .  (3)  Similarly 
tell  what  was  seen  and  learned  in 
passing  from  point  to  point  on  the 
journey.  (4)  Ask  questions  as  to 
specific  products:  "Where  did  we 
learn  about  coal?  About  iron? 
Wheat  ?  Lumber  ?  so  with  mount- 
ains, rivers  and  other  physical  fea- 
tures. (5)  Finally,  if  desired,  (the 
experiment  is  interesting  to  show 
the  difference  in  results  between  the 
exclusive  book  method  and  the  news 
method)  put  to  the  pupils  the  cate- 
gorical questions  of  the  text  book 
or  the  review :  "Name  an  import- 
ant product  of  Maine.  What  is  the 
most    important    product    of    tfie 
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South?  On  what  river  is  Bangor 
situated?" 

Other  subjects  which  have  been 
<lealt  with  in  the  course  of  the 
journey  should  be  brought  out  sep- 
arately. For  example,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  resumption  of  work  in 
the  Fall  River  Mills  we  learned 
something  about  bank  clearings; 
at  Memphis,  in  connection  with 
news  of  the  cotton  situation,  we 
learned  '  about  warehouse  receipts 
and  the  work  of  the  commission 
man  and  the  broker.  So  with  his- 
torical references  or  places  of  his- 
toric note  that  were  visited  on  the 
news  journey;  also  the  operations 
of  civic  bodies  and  the  functions  of 
civic  officers ;  e.  g.,  the  workings  of 
the  tariff  rebate  system  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bonding  of  those  Min- 
neapolis mills  which  propose  to  im- 
port wheat. 

The  bringing  of  certain  phases 
of  a  subject  into  consciousness  and 
suppressing  other  phases  at  will 
furnishes  mental  training  of  the 
utmost  value.  Success  in  any  line 
IS  dependent  upon  this  ability  to 
separate  out  of  the  total  mass  of 
things  that  present  themselves  to 
our  senses  the  ones  on  which  it  is 
our  special  business  to  concentrate 
thought.  The  farmer,  the  grain 
merchant  and  the  miller,  each  in 
ways  peculiar  to  his  business,  thinks 
of  the  world  in  its  relation  to  wheat ; 
the  railroad  man  thinks  of  it  with 
reference  to  transportation;  the 
banker  and  merchant,  wholesale  and 
retail,   in  connection  with  general 


business  conditions.  Of  all  that  he 
hears  from  time  to  time  about  the 
wheat  crop  the  banker's  mind  picks 
out  and  dwells  upon  only  those 
aspects  which  have  a  bearing  on 
his  business  and  so  with  the  rest. 

It  is  important  that  Ae  pupils 
should  know  how  to  thus  find  a 
thought  and  cut  it  out  of  the  herd, 
as  it  were.  If  he  attempts  to  do 
this  by  a  vague  searching  in  his 
mental  storehouse  he  will  find  the 
answer  difficult  to  get  hold  of.  For 
instance,  if  he  is  asked  what  we 
learned  about  bankers,  cotton  brok- 
ers and  warehouse  receipts  he  will 
have  difficulty  in  recalling  defin- 
itely. If,  however,  he  will  mentally 
travel  over  the  route  visited  he  will 
again  meet  the  bankers  at  Fall 
river  and  find  the  cotton  brokers 
and  warehouse  receipts  as  soon  as 
he  reaches  Memphis.  It  is  the  phil- 
osophy of  trying  to  find  a  mislaid 
article  by  mentally  or  actually  going 
over  the  places  we  have  traversed 
since  we  have  missed  it. 

Such  Current  Events  work  will 
often  adjust  itself  with  the  rest  of 
the  program  and  these  excellent  re- 
sults be  so  extended  without  taking 
additional  time.  If,  for  example, 
any  of  the  subjects  touched  upon  in 
the  news  journey  are  being  dealt 
with  in  the  regular  Geography  les- 
son, questioning  with  regard  to 
them  can  be  done  during  the  reci- 
tation period.  So  with  historical 
and  civic  matters  which  can  be 
identified  with  the  current  lessons 
in  these  subjects.    Such  subjects  as 
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banking,  warehouse  receipts,  brok- 
ers and  examples  growing  out  of 
the  account  of  their  operations,  will 
help  greatly  in  giving  character  to 
the  Arithmetic  lesson,  beside  ex- 
tending the  time  available  for  this 
rich  study  of  real  life. 

The  central  idea  in  it  all  is  that 
the  schoolroom  globe  should  not 
stand  in  isolation  between  the  little 
real  world  of  the  child's  experi- 
ences and  the  big  real  world  beyond 
his  experiences,  which  is  so  fully 
reflected  in  the  newspaper. 


SASIN'S  COMMOi^  SENSE  DIDACTICS. 

By  Henry  Sabin. 

Notes  and  Suggestions, 

CHAPTERS    IX-X. 
CHAPTER   IX. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  motives?  Settle  in  your 
mind  before  you  read  this  chapter 
what  you  understand  by  the  term 
**School  Government."  How  does 
the  word  'government'  differ  in 
school  use  from  discipline  or  man- 
agement ?  Study  Calderwood's 
definition  near  the  he^d  of  page 
165,  as  very  full  anl  complete. 
Also  one  from  Page,  on  page  182. 

Is  it  ever  safe  or  wise  to  abro- 
gate all  authority  over  the  child? 
Some  children  require  more  and 
some  less,  but  it  is  very  seldom  you 
find  a  child  who  never  requires  the 
exercise  of  some  authority  on  the 
part  of  parents  or  teachers. 

Note  what  Bain  says  on  page 
168. 


If  parents  visit  your  school  stop 
long  enough  to  greet  them  with  po- 
liteness and  to  make  them  feel  at 
home.  Some  times  they  criticise,, 
or  perhaps  take  up  your  time  with 
complaints.  In  such  a  case  do  not 
"snub"  them  or  treat  them  rudely. 
Then  you  may  have  a  good  chance 
to  set  the  pupils  a  lesson  of  gentle- 
manly or  ladylike  behavior,  even 
under  great  provocation. 

The  child  should  be  accustomed 
in  the  home  and  at  school  not  to 
fret  at  restraint,  nor  to  question  au- 
thority. Very  few  teachers,  in  seat- 
ing pupils,  in  planning  the  pro- 
gram, or  in  general  arrangements^ 
ever  consider  how  to  prevent  evil 
purposes  or  to  promote  good  inten- 
tions. Yet  these  are  vital  points. 
Consider  with  care  the  points  on 
page  178-179.  Perhaps  you  can 
add  others  equally  important.  In 
regard  to  rewards  and  punishment 
this  is  a  good  place  to  "go  slow  and 
tread  softly." 

There  is  a  deal  of  wisdom  in  the 
extract  from  Quick,  on  page  i8o. 
If  you  have  a  quick  temper,  either 
learn  to  control  it,  or  quit  teaching 
school.  In  connection  with  this 
chapter  re-read  chapter  VII  on 
Morals,  especially  the  pages  which 
treat  of  Conscience. 

The  quotations  at  the  close  of 
this  chapter  are  worth  unusually 
careful  reading.  I  commend  as  of 
especial  worth  those  from  David  P. 
Page;  those  from  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth and  from  J.  P.  Wickersham. 


Glimpses  of  Longfelloxv, 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Locke  says  "The  possession  of  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  is  the 
foundation  of  human  happiness." 
Make  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
general  laws  of  health,  for  your 
own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
children.  The  pages  which  treat  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  pure  air 
in  the  school  room  demand  especial 
attention.  It  is  true  that  more  at- 
tention is  paid  to  ventilation  than 
was  formerly  the  case,  but  in  most 
school  buildings  there  is  still  vast 
room  for  improvement.  To  induce 
a  current  of  pure  air  in  the  room, 
and  yet  expose  no  pupil  to  a  draft, 
is  the  problem  which  confronts  the 
teacher.  A  few  directions  are  given 
you  on  page  188  which  you  can 
very  easily  follow. 

In  the  matter  of  heating,  while 
the  thermometer  is  not  always  a 
sure  guide,  your  own  sensations  are 
less  so.  It  is  safer  to  trust  the  for- 
mer than  the  latter. 

If  you  are  allowed  to  choose 
shades  for  your  windows,  what 
color  would  you  prefer?  What 
part  of  the  black-board  would  you 
select  for  daily  use  in  reference  to 
the  windows?  Is  the  number  of 
nearsighted  children  increasing  in 
the  public  schools?  If  so,  what 
reasons  can  you  give  for  it? 

If  any  contagious  disease  breaks 
out  near  the  school,  or  among  the 
pupils,  do  all  you  can  to  avoid  a 
panic.  Double  your  watchfulness, 
but  do  not  talk  too  much  about  it. 
My  experience  is  that  the  remarks 


concerning  out-buildings  and  clos- 
ets applies  as  well  to  city  as  to 
rural  schools.  Read  what  Horace 
Mann  says  on  page  200,  and  ponder 
it  well.  Are  the  directions  on  the 
same  page,  in  regard  to  pupils  leav- 
ing the  room,  practicable?  Try  it 
and  see  for  yourself. 

The  nearer  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school  approaches  that  of  a  well 
regulated  home,  the  better  for  all 
concerned.  The  hygiene  of  the 
school  room  is  attracting  increased 
attention,  as  is  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  teacher. 

John  Swett  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  in  the  quotation  on  page  206. 
If  lessons  must  be  assigned  to  be 
learned  at  home,  let  them  be  the 
easiest  and  most  attractive  and  not 
the  most  difficult  and  most  exact- 
ing as  is  generally  the  case. 


GLIMPSES  OF  LONGFELLOW. 

By  Ella  May  Coraofi. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  his- 
torians deal  with  hard,  cold  facts 
and  delve  down  deep  after  hidden 
truth ;  that  poets  live  and  work  for 
an  ideal  and  use  poetic  license 
whenever  the  occasion  demands  it. 
There  is  one  notable  exception  to 
this  in  the  poet  Longfellow.  In 
1 84 1  when  he  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  The  Trilogy  of  Christus, 
which  was  afterward  published  un- 
der the  title  of  Christus;  A  Mys- 
tery, he  probably  had  no  thought  of 
correcting  the  mistakes  of  histori- 
ans, accepting  their  statements  as 
truth. 
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The  New  England  Tragedies 
was  written  to  set  forth  modern 
Christianity,  John  Endicott  show- 
ing the  conflict  between  Puritan 
and  Quaker,  and  Giles  Corey  of  the 
Salem  Farms,  the  witchcraft  hor- 
rors. One  of  Longfellow's  most 
pronoun  ced  characteristics  was 
thoroughness  and  he  therefore  be- 
gan to  study,  with  much  care,  the 
original  papers  concerning  these 
things.  The  eminent  writer  John 
Fiske  in  his  Literary  and  Histor- 
ical Essays,  Volume  II,  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  on  the  subject: 

One  of  the  commonplaces  of  his- 
tory, one  of  the  things  that  every- 
body knows,  is  that  Cotton  Mather 
was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  and 
promoters  of  the  witchcraft  horrors 
in  Salem;  yet  like  many  of  the 
things  that  everybody  knows,  it  is 
not  true.  The  notion  started  in  a 
slanderous  publication  by  one  of 
Mather's  enemies,  and  was  repeated 
parrot-like  by  one  historian  after 
another,  including  the  late  George 
Bancroft,  until  it  occurred  to  the 
poet  Longfellow  to  take  some  of 
the  incidents  of  the  Salem  witch- 
craft as  the  theme  of  a  tragedy.  In 
order  to  catch  the  very  spirit  of 
1692  ,  the  poet  studied  with  his 
customary  critical  thoroughness  the 
original  papers  relating  to  the  affair 
until  he  perceived  that  Cotton  Ma- 
ther's part  in  it  was  not  an  instigat- 
ing but  a  restraining  part,  and  that 
if  his  written  injunctions  had  been 
heeded  not  one  of  the  nineteen  vic- 
tims could  have  been  sent  to  the 
gallows.  When  the  poem  was  pub- 
lished, exhibiting  the  great  clergy- 
man in  this  new  light,  some  sage 
critics  shook  their  heads  and  mut- 
tered, 'Toetic  license !"     But  it  has 


been  abundantly  proved  that  Long- 
fellow was  right. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
character  of  Cotton  Mather  was 
freed  from  a  most  heinous  accusa- 
tion, one  which  had  done  much  to 
dim  the  luster  of  his  great  name, 
by  the  painstaking  care  of  a  poet. 

All  through  the  Golden  Legend, 
the  first  part  of  the  Trilogy  to  ap- 
pear, Longfellow  has  interwoven 
the  legends  and  described  many  of 
the  interesting  scenes  of  other 
lands,  at  the  same  time  depicting 
human  sacrifice  and  human  tragedy 
in  the  exposition  of  Mediaeval 
Christianity. 

While  Elsie  and  Prince  Henry, 
are  on  their  long  journey  to  Sa- 
lerno, where  Elsie  is  to  give  her  life 
for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
Prince,  they  pass  through  the  beau- 
tiful city  of  Lucerne  with  its 
curious  old  bridges  which  span  the 
swiftly  silent  River  Ruess.  Prince 
Henry  asks  — 

"God's  blessing  on  the  architects 

who  build 
The  bridges  o'er  swift  rivers  and 

abysses, 
Before  impassable  to  human  feet," 

and  both  gaze  at  the  zigzag  old 
Muhlenbrucke  before  them.  So  too 
we  gazed.  Built  in  1408  it  still  af- 
fords a  safe  means  of  transit  across 
the  rapid  river.  In  161 1  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lucerne  decided  to  adorn  this 
bridge  and  paintings  and  scenes  of 
a  merry  character  were  decided 
upon.    The  country  was  very  soon 
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devastated  by  war  and  pestilence, 
the  people  were  in  a  serious  mood, 
and  thus  it  was  that  Casper  Meg- 
linger,  a  talented  painter  of  that 
day,  was  ordered  to  paint  a  Dance 
of  Death  to  forever  remind  the 
people  of  the  instability  of  human 
life,  instead  of  the  joyous  scenes  at 
first  contemplated. 

In  the  triangular  space  formed 
by  the  rafters  are  forty-five  scenes 
in  which  are  represented  nearly  all 
walks  of  life  and  amidst  them  stalks 
the  hideous  figure  of  Death.  The 
first  shows  eight  skeletons  dancing 
in  the  cemetery  with  shovel  and 
spade  and  pick  and  scythe,  trumpet 
and  triangle,  and  the  following 
verse  beneath : 

"What  fly  and  creep,  what  soar  and 

strive, 
What  swim  and  run,  yea,  all  alive, 
From   Death   do  flee,   yet   find   no 

place 
On  Earth,  where  see  they  not  his 

face." 

Then  follow  the  expulsion  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  The  Pope  Read- 
ing Mass,  the  Emperor,  the  Em- 
press and  so  on  througli  the  long 
list  down  to  the  Last  Judgment. 
In  1 78 1  a  part  of  the  bridge  was' 
torn  down,  and  twenty-two  of  the 
original  sixty-seven  scenes  were 
taken  away.  Happily  they  have 
been  preserved  and  the  entire  num- 
ber can  be  seen. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  only 
the  hermit,  the  physician,  the  maid- 


servant, and  the  beggar  are  omitted 
frorn  the  cycle. 

Having  a  desire  to  share  these 
truly  weird  paintings  with  the  read- 
ers of  the  Monthly  we.  made  dili- 
gent search  for  reproductions  and 
were  finally  rewarded.  Then  came 
another  search  for  the  publishers. 
The  astonishment  on  the  counte- 
nances at  the  request  to  reproduce, 
supplemented  with  an  offer  of  re- 
muneration, can  not  be  described — 
and  our  amusement  could  scarcely 
be  concealed  when  they  replied : 
'*If  you  will  do  that  it  would  be  very 
happy  for  you  —  one  other  did  try 
to  do  that  and  we  make  it  cost  him 
much.  These  have  cost  us  much 
money,  4,000  francs,  ($800.00)  and 
you  must  not  do  it."  After  assur- 
ing them  over  and  over  again  that 
we  would  not  infringe  upon  their 
rights  we  bowed  ourselves  out,  they 
still  insisting  that  "we  should  be 
made  happy."  should  we  attempt -a 
reproduction. 

Elsie,  after  seeing  all  these 
ghastly  scenes,  with  her  mind  filled 
with  the  ccstacy  of  human  sacrifice 
says : 

"The  grave  itself  is  but  a  covered 

bridge. 
Leading  from  light  to  light,  thro* 

a  brief  darkness." 
To    which    Prince    Henry    replies 
upon  emerging  from  the  bridge: 
*'I  breathe  again  more  freely!  Ah, 

how  pleasant 
To  come  once  more  into  the  light 

of  (lav. 
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Out  of  that  shadow  of  death !  To 
hear  again 

The  hoof-beats  of  our  horses  on 
firm  ground, 

And  not  upon  those  hollow  planks, 
resounding 

With  a  sepulchral  echo,  like  the 
clods 

On  coffins  in  a  churchyard!  Yon- 
der lies 

The  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest- 
Towns,  apparelled, 

In  light,  and  lingering,  like  a  vil- 
lage maiden. 

Hid  in  the  bosom  of  her  native 
mountains. 

Then  pouring  all  her  life  into  an- 
other's. 

Changing  her  name  and  being! 
Overhead, 

Shaking  his  cloudy  tresses  loose  in 
air. 

Rises  Pilatus,  with  his  windy 
pines." 


MORAN'S   ««THE  ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT." 

I.  Wliat  is  tlie  importance  of 
the  (late  of  1688  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons? 
2.  What  is  the  importance  of  the 
date  1 83-?  in  the  development  of 
the  House  of  Commons?  3.  When 
was  tlie  House  of  Commons 
founded?  Under  what  circum- 
stances? 4.  What  can  you  say  of 
the  cliaracter  of  Simon  de  ^font- 
fort?  5.  What  is  the  importance 
of  the  follnwinc^  dates  in  the  devel- 
openHMit  of  the  House  of  Com- 
movs,  1707.  1 80 1,  1885?    6.    What 


were  the  rotten  boroughs?  7.  Tell 
what  you  can  of  the  "University 
Members"  of  the  House.  8.  How 
are  contested  seats  decided  in  the 
House  of  Commons?  9.  What 
classes  of  persons  are  disqualified 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons? 10.  What  is  the  import- 
ance of  the  "Bradlaugh  Case"?  11. 
What  is  meant  by  "sitting  below 
the  gangway"?  12.  How  does  the 
quorum  in  the  House  of  Commons 
compare  with  that  in  the  House  of 
Representatives?  13.  Give  the  ar- 
guments for  and  against  the  pay- 
ment  of   members   of   Parliament. 

14.  Under  what  conditions  are 
"strangers"  allowed  in  the  House? 

15.  Contrast  the  English  Speaker 
with  the  American.  16.  W^ho  are 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  men 
in  the  House  at  the  present  time? 
17.  Discuss  fully  the  sovereignty 
of  Parliament.  Illustrate  by  means 
of  examples.  18.  Why  are  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  Parliament 
necessary?  19.  What  are  the  privi- 
leges of  Parliament?  Does  Con- 
gress have  similar  privileges? 
20.  What  is  meant  by  the  "three 
readings"  of  a  Rill?  21.  Dis- 
tinguish between  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Piills.  22.  What  are  Hybrid 
P>ills.  23.  What  are  the  most 
important  of  the  rules  of  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons?  24. 
How  is  a  division  taken?  25.  What 
are  the  Civil  Lists  and  Royal 
Grants?  26.  Outline  the  process 
of  Impeachment.  27.  Show  the 
importance   of  the   Rii^lit   to    Peti- 
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tion.     28.    Mention  some   of  the 
most  noted  members  of  the  present 
Parliament.    29.    Give  examples  of 
the    conservatism   of    the   English 
people.     

€EO«mFNIC  INFLUENCES  IN  AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Where  Little  Rain  Falls. 
1.  Where  are  the  chief  arid 
lands  of  the  United  States?  By 
what  name  are  they  known  ?  How 
do  you  account  for  this  vast  arid 
region?  2.  Name  the  states  and 
parts  of  states  and  territories  em- 
braced in  this  arid  region.  3.  What 
is  the  annual  amount  of  rainfall  re- 
quired to  produce  fair  crops  in  this 
country?  Where  less  than  that 
amount  falls,  what  is  necessary? 
4.  In  the  Great  American  Desert 
as  spoken  of  by  the  explorers, 
would  the  land  be  productive  if 
there  was  a  sufficient  amount  of 
rainfall  ?  5.  Is  there  any  indication 
that  the  climate  is  changing  and 
that  there  may  be  expected  a 
greater  rainfall  in  the  future?  Ex- 
plain. 6.  What  steps  has  Congress 
taken  to  irrigate  this  land?  With 
what  success?  If  a  part  of  it  can 
be  redeemed  by  irrigation,  why 
cannot  all  of  it  be  so  redeemed?  7. 
Why  should  the  matter  of  irriga- 
tion be  taken  up  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment rather  than  by  the  states 
and  territories?  8.  What  states 
have  already  made  considereable 
progress  in  irrigation  ?  What  com- 
plaints are  likely  to  arise  if  irriga- 
tion is  left  to  the  states  and  terri- 


tories alone?  9.  What  is  the 
source  of  the  water  used  for  irri- 
gation? Is  the  supply  inexhaus- 
tible? Why?  10.  Why  cannot  the 
water  of  all  the  rivers  be  used 
equally  well  for  irrigation?  ii. 
Can  you  see  any  reason  why  one 
state  should  not  use  all  the  water 
of  all  the  rivers  which  flow  through 
it?  Explain.  12.  Name  the  most 
important  rivers  which  flow  out  of 
the  mountains  toward  the  Missis- 
sippi. If  the  waters  of  these  rivers 
in  the  upper  part  of  their  courses 
were  used  for  irrigation,  would  the 
Mississippi  Valley  suflFer  materially 
thereby?  Why?  13.  What  pro- 
portion of  the  Great  American  Des- 
ert has  already  been  redeemed  by 
irrigation  ?  Why  can  they  not  ir- 
rigate all  of  it?  14.  Are  these 
irrigated  lands  likely  to  become 
densely  populated?  Give  several 
reasons  for  your  answer.  15.  What 
can  you  say  of  the  irrigated  lands 
on  the  Gila  River?  What  work  is 
the  General  Government  contem- 
plating on  this  river  and  for  what 
purpose?  16.  Is  the  General 
Government  assisting  in  support- 
ing any  experimental  gardens  in 
any  part  of  the  Great  American 
Desert?  If  so,  where  and  why? 
17.  If  the  agriculture  in  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico  should  in 
time  dry  up  the  Rio  Grande  River 
and  thereby  destroy  the  value  of 
the  lands  in  Mexico  refreshed  by 
this  river  for  generations  past, 
would  Mexico  have  just  grounds 
for  complaint  ?    Why  ? 
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THE   FIRST  OF  THE  UNIFORM    EXAM- 
INATION QUESTIONS   IN 
PHYSICS. 

By  J.  A.  Culler. 

"Why  is  it  easier  to  lift  a  body 
by  means  of  a  movable  pullty  than 
by  a  axed  pulley.  Give  the  law  of 
equilibrium  by  means  of  a  movable 
pulley" 

A  pulley  is  a  grooved  wheel 
which  can  freely  rotate  in  a  suit- 
able frame.  The  principles  under- 
lying the  action  of  a  pulley  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  levers. 

A  lever  of  the  first  class  always 
has  the  fulcrum  between  the  power 
and  the  weight.  If  the  fulcrum  is 
at  the  middle  of  the  lever,  as  at  A 
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in  the  figure,  then  any  power  ap- 
plied at  one  end  in  a  downward  di- 
rection will  balance  an  equal  weight 
at  the  other  end.  It  is  plain  that 
there  is  no  advantage  of  force  in 
such  a  lever,  but  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  direction  for  the  weight 
will  be  moved  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  force. 


A  fixed  pulley  is  a  lever  of  this 
first  class  with  the  fulcrum  in  the 
middle.  If  a  large  number  of 
these  levers  be  fastened  together, 
as  shown  at  B  in  the  figure,  they 
will  form  a  pulley.  If  a  cord  be 
passed  over  these  levers  and  pow^er 
be  applied  at  one  end,  a  weight  equal 
to  the  power  or  nearly  so,  may  be 
raised  at  the  other  end.  Only  the 
lever  that  is  horizontal  will  be  in 
use,  but,  as  the  pulley  rotates,  other 
levers  will  come  to  the  horizontal 
position  and  serve  in  its  place.  Thus 
the  pulley  is  made  up  of  an  infinite 
number  of  levers  and  the  leverage 
is  continuous. 

In  a  lever  of  the  second  class  the 
weight  is  between  the  power  and 
the  fulcrum. 

It  is  a  well  known  principle  of 
levers  that  the  power  times  the 
power  arm  is  equal  to  the  weight 
times  the  weight  arm.  The  power 
arm  is  always  the  distance  from  the 
fulcrum  to  the  point  where  the 
power  is  attached  similarly  for  the 
weight  arm.  Now,  by  reference  to 
A  in  the  second  figure  it  is  plain 
that  the  power  arm  is  twice  as  long 
as  the  weight  arm  when  the  weight 
is  at  the  middle  of  the  lever.  There- 
fore the  weight  will  be  twice  as 
large  as  the  power  when  there  is 
equilibrium. 

The  lower  part  of  the  figure 
shows  a  movable  pulley.  It  is 
plainly  made  up  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  levers  of  the  second  class, 
for  the  weight  hangs  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  power.    Since  the 
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weight  hangs  from  the  middle  of 
the  pulley,  the  power  arm  is  twice 
as  long  as  the  weight  arm.  Thus 
the .  power  need  be  only  half  as 
great  as  the  weight. 
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Fig.   2. 

The  difference,  then,  between  a 
fixed  and  a  movable  pulley  is  that 
the  former  is  a  lever  of  the  first 
class  while  the  latter  is  a  lever  of 
the  second  class,  the  fulcrum  be- 
ing in  the  center  in  the  first,  and 
the  weignt  being  in  the  center  in  the 
second. 

The  same  principle  will  hold  for 
any  number  of  movable  pulleys  ar- 
ranged as  in  the  third  figure.  It 
is  evident  that  one-half  of  the  total 
weight  will  hang  upon  each  of  the 
movable  pulleys.  But  since  each 
pulley  is  supported  by  two  cords, 
each  cord  will  bear  one-half  of  one- 
half,  or  one-fourth,  of  the  total 
weight.  So  no  part  of  the  cord  is 
under  a  tension  greater  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  weight,  consequently 
the  force  at  P  need  be  only  one- 


fourth  of  the  weight  to  produce 
equilibrium. 

The  operation  of  the  levers  may 
be  seen  in  the  fourth  figure.  The 
upward  force  at  Q  will  be  equal  to 
the  downward  force  at  P.  Then 
the  upward  force  at  A  will  be  equal 
to  that  at  P.  Similarly  all  the 
forces  at  b,  c,  d,  and  e  will  be  equal 
to  P.  So  a  and  e  are  equal  to  each 
other.  The  weight  hangs  on  both 
levers,  so  that  each,  a  and  e  bear 
half  of  the  half  of  the  weight.  Con- 
sequently the  force  at  P  equals  one- 
fourth  of  the  force  W.  A  weight 
of  40  lbs.  at  W  would  cause  a 
downward  pull  of  10  lbs  at  each 
of  a,  b,  e  and  f .  P  is  equal  to  any 
one  of  these. 

If  there  were  three  movable  pul- 
leys, the  force  at  P  would  be  one- 
sixth  of  W,  to  produce  equilibrium. 
If  four,  one-eighth,  and  so  on. 


Fig.  3. 

The  relation  between  P  and  W 
in  this  arrangement  of  pulleys  may 
always  be  found  by  counting  the 
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number  of  strands  upon  which  the 
weight  hangs.  In  the  figure  it 
bangs  on  four  strands,  so  the  ra- 
tio of  P:W=  1:4. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that 
the  movable  pulley,  while  it  lessens 
the  force,  gives  no  help  in  doing 
work.  Work  is  done  only  when 
resistance  is  overcome  through 
space.  When  you  lift  one  pound 
to  a  height  of  one  foot,  you  do  the 


\\ 


Fig.  4. 

same  amount  of  work  as  when  you 
lift  two  pounds  through  half  a  foot. 
You  can  lift  100  lbs  with  a  force 
of  25  lbs.  when  you  use  two  mov- 
able pulleys,  but  the  25  lbs  must  be 
moved  through  four  times  the  dis- 
tance. The  power  times  the  dis- 
tance through  which  it  moves  is 
equal  to  the  resistance  by  the  dis- 
tance through  which  it  moves.  This 
is  a  general  law  for  all  machines, 
and  the  law  of  equilibrium  asked 
^  •  in  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
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ARITHMETIC 
By  EdsoD  M.  Mills. 

1.  A  passenger  train  moving  at 
the  rate  of  45  miles  an  hour,  over- 
took a  mineral  train  twice  as  long 
as  itself  and  which  was  going  along 
a  parallel  track  in  the  same  direc- 
tion at  the  rate  of  23  miles  an  hour. 
The  passenger  train  completely 
passed  the  mineral  train  in  22^  sec- 
onds.    How  long  was  each  train? 

SOLUTION. 

45  miles  an  hour  =  66  ft.  per 
second,  rate  of  the  passenger  train, 
and  23  miles  an  hour  =  33  ii  ft. 
per  second,  rate  of  the  mineral 
train.  66  ft.  —  33 1|  ft.  =  32  j\  ft., 
rate  per  second  at  which  the  pass- 
enger train  gains  on  the  mineral 
train ;  or  the  rate  at  which  the  rear 
end  of  the  passenger  train  ap- 
proaches the  forward  end  of  the 
mineral  train.  In  order  that  the 
mineral  train  may  be  completely 
passed,  the  rear  end  of  the  pass- 
enger train  must  gain  a  distance 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of 
the  two  trains.  .  • .  22^  X  32-1^  ft. 
=  726  ft.,  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the 
two  trains.  Since  the  lengjth  of  the 
passeni^er  train  .is  to  the  length  of 
the  mineral  train  as  i :?,  it  follows 
that  J  of  726  ft.  =  242  ft.,  length 
of  passenger  train,  and  J  of  726  ft. 
=  484  ft.,  length  of  the  mineral 
train. 

2.  If  §  of  A's  equals  f  of  B's, 
what  part  of  B's  equals  f  of  A's? 
Give  analysis. 
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SOLUTION. 

I  of  A's  money  =  |  of  B's. 
i  of  A*s  money  =  f  of  B's. 
A's  money  =  f  of  B's,  and 
I  of  A's  money  =  f  of  f  of  B's 
=  I  of  B's. 
.  • .  3  of  B's  money  =  t  of  A*s. 
3.     Find    the   edge    of    a    cube 
equivalent  in  volume  to  three  cubes 
whose  ed'T^es  are  respectively  2  ft. 
6  in.,  3  ft.  4  in.,  and  4  ft.  2  inches. 

SOLUTION. 

2  ft.  6  in.  =  30  inches. 

3  ft.  4  in.  =  40  inches. 

4  ft.  2  in.  =  50  inches. 


Then  ^30»4-40»  4-50'=  (^216000  = 
60  inches  =6  ft.,  the  edge  of  the 
required  cube. 

4.  Two  flag  poles  of  equal 
height    stand    on    the    same    level 


plane,  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
and  32  feet  apart.  One  of  them  is 
broken  oflF  25  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  in  falling,  lodges  against  the 
other  pole,  striking  it  8  feet  below 
its  top.  Find  the  height  of  the 
poles. 


SOLUTION. 

Let  AB  and  CD  represent  the 
two  flag  poles,  and  N  the  place 
where  the  one  is  broken.  NX  will 
represent  the  position  of  the  broken 
part  after  lodging  against  the  other 
pole.  AXz^8  ft,  MB  =  ND  = 
2sft.,  and  UK  =  BD  =  32  ft.  The 
triangle  XMN  is  a  right  triangle, 
ri<2:h tangled  at  M.  Since  MA  =: 
NC  =  NX,  the  square  AERM, 
constructed  on  AM  is  equivalent  to 
a  square  constructed  on  NX.  Con- 
struct the  square  XYZM,  arid  ex- 
tend the  lines  XY  and  ZY  to  meet 
the  lines  RE  and  EA  in  the  points 
L  and  H  respectively.  Since  the 
square  of  the  altitude  of  any  right 
triangle,  taken  from  the  square  of 
its  hypotenuse,  leaves  the  square  of 
the  base,  it  follows  that  square 
AERM  minus  square  XYZM  = 
32*.  But  when  the  square  XYZM 
is  taken  from  square  AERM,  there 
will  be  left  the  two  equal  rectangles 
HAXY  and  LYZR,  and  the  small 
square  EHYL.  The  breadth  of 
each  of  the  rectangles  is  8  ft.,  and 
the  edge  of  the  small  square  is  also 
8  ft.  Since  the  area  of  these  two 
equal  rectangles  and  the  small 
square  equals  32-  =  1024  square 
feet,  it  follows  that  1024  —  64  = 
960  sqr.  ft.,  area  of  the  two  equal 
rectano^les.  Therefore,  ^  of  960  = 
480  sqr.  ft.,  area  of  one  of  the  equal 
rectangles  as  LYZR.  Then,  since 
the  area  of  a  rectangle  divided  by 
its  breadth  gives,  for  a  quotient, 
the  length,  we  have,  480  -^  8  =  60 
ft.  =  YZ  =  XM. 
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.  .  AB  =  25+60  +  8  =  93, 
the  height  of  each  pole  expressed 
in  feet. 

5.  A's  age  is  to  B's  as  5 :2,  and 
the  difference  of  the  squares  of 
their  ages  is  525.    Find  their  ages. 

,  SOLUTION. 

Let  AB,  divided  into.  5  equal 
parts,  represent  A's  age.  Then  EB, 
two  of  these  parts  will  represent 
B's    age.      Construct    the    square 


A 

\> 

;, 

r^ 

Q 

■ 

. 

».  M 
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ABCD,  and  divide  it  into  25  equal 
squares  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
This  square  will  represent  the 
square  of  A's  age,  while  the  square 
EMNB  will  represent  the  square 
of  B's  age.  The  difference  of  the 
squares  ABCD  and  EMNB  =25Q 
-4Q  =  2iQ. 

.  .   2iQ=  525,  and 

.  .   AB=  v/2S  =  5. 

AB  =r  5  X  5  =  25,    A's    age 

expressed  in  years,  and 
EB  =  2  X  5  =  10.    B's    age 

expressed  in  years. 


Solutions  of  this  kind  will  be 
found  both  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  seventh  and  eighth  year 
pupils.  It  will  give  them  an  idea  of 
"graphic"  methods  so  frequently 
employed  in  these  practical  days. 

6.  A  man  sold  a  horse  and  car- 
riage lor  $597,  gaining  by  the  sale 
25%  on  the  cost  of  the  horse  and 
10%  on  the  cost  of  the  carriage. 
If  J  of  the  cost  of  the  horse  equaled 
ij  of  the  cost  of  the  carriage,  what 
was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

SOLUTION. 

Let  16%  =  cost    of    horse, 
and 
18%  =icost  of  car- 

riage. 
25%  =  rate  of  gain  on 

horse,  and 
10%  =  rate  of  gain  on 
carriage. 
25%  of  16%  =:  4%,  amount'of 

gain  on  horse,  and 
10%  of  18%  =  1.8%,     amount 
of  gain  on  carriage.     Then, 
16% +4%  =  20%,   selling: 

price  of  horse,  and 
18%  +  1.8%  =  19.8%.   selling 
price  of  carriage. 
.-.  20%  +  19.8%  =  39.8%.     selHng 

price  of  both. 
...39.8%  =$597: 

T%=$I5, 

16%  =  $240,  cost  of  horse,  and 
18%  =  $270,  cost  of  carriage. 

Note  —  Take  a  symbol  to  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  the  horse,  so  that 
its  third  will  be  divisible  bv  2. 
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The  Northern  Illinois  Teachers' 
Association  resolves,  among  other 
things,  that  "The  teacher  must  get 
out  of  the  beaten  track."  That 
sounds  well  but  when  he  leaves  this 
track  he  may  find  himself  in  the 
brush  or  in  the  mud. 

4c       ♦       4< 

The  Moderator-Topics  (Michi- 
gan), says :  "Money  paid  to  a  poor 
teacher  is  worse  than  wasted;  no 
one  can  estimate  the  value  of  a 
good  teacher.  Are  there  any  school 


officers  so  befuddled  on  this  ques- 
tion   as   to    run   any    unnecessary 

risks?" 

♦        ♦        :«( 

How  easy  it  is  for  the  teacher  to 
take  credit  for*  the  progress  of  the 
bright  pupil,  and  how  easy,  also, 
for  this  same  teacher  to  liold  the 
home  responsible  for  the  failure  of 

the  dull  one. 

*  ♦     ♦ 

We  are  waiting  for  some  genius 
to  inaugurate  a  movement  looking 
to  the  placing  of  memorial  win- 
dows, memorial  tablets,  and  the  like 
in  our  schools.  We  might  have  me- 
morial rooms  also.  Right  here  are 
great  possibilities. 

*  ii      * 

"Better  to  live  for  one  day  than 
to  exiist  for  a  hundred."  This  choice 
morsel  of  philosophy  naturally  sug- 
gests  the  contrast  between  real  life 
and  a  mere  living  and  digs  deep  into 
motives.  Incidentally  it  hints  at  the 
value  of  a  day  —  of  this  day. 

*  *         :¥ 

RusKiN  says:  "The  object  of 
true  education  is  to  make  people 
not  merely  do  the  right  things,  but 
enjoy  the  right  things — not  merely 
industrious,  but  to  love  industry — 
not  merely  pure,  but  to  love  purity 
— not  merely  just,  but  to  hunger 
and  thirst  after  justice." 
*     *     * 

Some  people  call  it  tact,  some 
call  it  finesse,  and  others  call  it  by 
sundry  other  names  more  or  less 
euphonious  and  sometimes  mean- 
ine^Iess  but  the  latest  that  has  come 
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to  our  notice  and,  in  some  respects, 
the  best  is  "sanctified  ingenuity." 

4c        ♦       ♦ 

We  know  of  one  school  man  in 
Ohio  who  commits  to  memory  the 
poems  that  appear  each  month  on 
the  first  page  of  the  Monthly  and 
thus  is  making  a  valuable  collection 
for  constant  use  and  pleasure. 

*  *     * 

It  is  not  what  the  teacher  exacts 
from  the  boy  but  what  she  succeeds 
in  getting  the  boy  to  exact  from 
himself  that  measures  the  success 
of  her  work.  Education,  at  its  best, 
is  the  process  of  elevating  stand- 
ards. 

*  *     * 

Thk  sentiment  seems  to  be  well- 
nigh  universal  that  the  interests  of 
all  concerned  will  be  conserved  by 
having  fewer  books  on  the  Read- 
ing Circle  and  no  optional  ones.  It 
will  produce  concentration,  and  that 
is  what  we  preach  in  the  schools. 

*  *     * 

If.  as  Tennyson  says,  **I  am  a 
part  of  all  that  I  have  met,"  it  is 
important  that  the  boys  and  girls 
meet  things  that  are  strong,  healthy, 
artistic,  cx])ansive,  sublime,  beauti- 
ful, and  they  may  well  dispense 
with  the  ()pi)osites  of  these. 

*  *     * 

Till-:  automobile  will  most  likely 
solve  the  problem  in  favor  of  cen- 
tralization, (iiven  good  roads  and 
an  enclosed  automobile  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  to  a  central 
point  in  the  township  would  be  a 
simple  matter. 


It  has  often  been  said  that  we 
can  not  get  out  of  life  what  we  do 
not  put  into  it,  and  yet  we  keep  on 
trying  to  do  the  impossible.  The 
law  of  compensation  has  never  been 
abrogated  but  jt  takes  a  whole  life- 
time to  find  out  this  fact. 

*  *     ♦ 
President   Eliot   avers   that    he 

has  known  young  men  of  twenty 
or  twenty-one  years  who  could 
learn,  in  three  months,  all  the  Latin 
taught  in  the  high  school  in  three 
or  four  years.  This  being  the  case, 
it  merely  shows  how  well  the  high 
school  trained  these  young  men. 

Jlc         4e         « 

Humanity  in  the  abstract  may 
make  but  small  appeal  to  the 
teacher;  but  humanity  in  the  con- 
crete, in  the  form  of  a  child  at 
school,  is  a  very  different  matter  — 
or,  at  least,  ought  to  be. 

*  *     * 

Here  is  a  definition  that  is  good 
enough  to  have  a  second  baptism 
of  printer's  ink:  "Now  I  know 
that  strength  is  something  more 
than  the  trampling  of  others  into 
the  dust  that  we  ourselves  may 
have  a  clear  road ;  that  it  is  some- 
thing much  harder  and  much  less 
triumphant  than  that  —  that  it  is 
standing  aside  to  let  somebody  else 

pass  on." 

*  *     * 

The  boy  who  docs  not  whisper 
when  he  has  not  been  shown  some- 
thing better  to  do  is  not  very  much 
of  a  boy :  and  the  boy  who  does 
whisper  when  he  has  been  shown 
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something  better  to  do  has  not  been 
well  trained.  Get  him  intensely  in- 
terested and  this  boy  can't  hear  the 
clock  strike. 

*  4t        ♦ 

Teachers  who  resent  criticism 
of  their  methods  and  work  must 
have  some  cherished  idols  which, 
in  their  complacency  and  conceit, 
they  do  not  wish  disturbed. 

*  *     * 

The  school  that  trains  the  boy 
into  habits  of  self-control,  self-sup- 
port, and  self-reliance  can  take 
credit  for  having  done  a  pretty  fair 
piece  of  work. 

*  *     * 

"One  thing  done  at  a  time  and 
to  the  full,  and  life  is  never  hard." 
This  quotation  from  a  recent  book 
of  fiction  affords  food  for  reflection 
to  say  the  least.  The  author  may 
have  been  reading  Herbart. 

*  *     * 

We  w.elcome  new  subscribers  at 
any  time,  of  course,  and  especially 
shall  we  be  glad  to  have  a  larger 
list  begin  with  this  issue,  which  is 
the  first  number  of  the  new  volume. 

*  4c        4c 

Xo  one  in  the  educational  field 
does  more  work  than  Secretary 
Irwin  Shepard  of  the  X.  E.  A.,  and 
he  always  arrives  on  time  and  in 
ij^ood  condition.  Early  in  December 
the  Volume  of  Proceedings  of  the 
St.  Louis  meeting  reached  us  and 
the  table  of  contents  plainly  shows 
that  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
library.     AH  who  are  members  of 


the  N.  E.  A.  already  have  a  copy 
and  those  who  are  not  members  and 
want  a  copy,  can  have  their  wants 
supplied  by  sending  $2.00  to  the 
secretary  at  Winona,  Minnesota. 


SUPERIHTENDEHT  JAMES   A.   6AUCH. 

Supt.  James  A.  Gauch,  of  Grove- 
port,  died  of  typhoid  fever  Decem- 
ber 15th,  after  an  illness  of  two 
weeks  and  was  buried  at  West 
Manchester,  his  former  home.  His 
death  brought  trenchant  sorrow  to 
the  entire  community  for  he  was 
universally  loved  and  esteemed  by 
all.  We  copy  a  noble  tribute  which 
was  paid  him  by  Supt.  W.  N.  Heil- 
man,  of  Ganal  Winchester,  and 
which  was  published  in  the  Canal 
Winchester  Times: 

"In  the  death  of  Supt.  James  A. 
Gauch  of  Groveport,  the  pupils  of 
that  school  have  lost  an  apt  and  a 
most  thorough  teacher,  a  wise  coun- 
sellor, and  an  exemplary  life;  the 
teachers  of  Franklin  county  a  co- 
worker in  the  educational  field 
whose  counsels  will  be  missed.  He 
was  an  earnest,  conscientious 
teacher,  loyal  to  all  that  makes  good 
citizenship  and  leads  to  the  living 
of  a  christian  life.  He  stood  ready 
to  support  whatever  in  his  judg- 
ment would  be  right,  and  as  ready 
to  oppose  what  he  believed  to  be 
wrong.  Nor  was  he  hasty  in  form- 
ing his  judgments. 
.  "My  first  acquaintance  with  him 
was  when  he  appeared  before  the 
board  of  Preble  county  school  ex- 
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aminers,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
about  the  year  1893,  at  which  tin^e 
he  was  granted  a  certificate.'  He 
taught  school  in  that  county  sev- 
eral terms  with  most  gratifying 
success,  but,  like  the  energetic  boy 
he  was,  he  wanted  to  make  a  bet- 
ter preparation  and,  saving  his  earn- 
ings, he  finally  entered  Ohio  State 
University  in  the  fall  of  1898.  His 
student  life  was  characterized  by 
the  same  interest  and  earnestness 
in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  he 
had  shown  in  his  earlier  life. 

"His  success  was  assured.  He 
graduated  in  June,  1902,  and  re- 
mained in  the  University  a  year 
longer,  receiving  his  master's  de- 
gree in  June  of  1903.  He  was 
elected  to  the  superintendency  at 
Groveport  in  the  September  follow- 
ing. There  his  loss  is  felt  deeply, 
for  they  miss  his  kind  words  and 
the  kindly  light  of  his  eye.  Of  him 
it  may  be  said  that  "none  knew 
him  but  to  love  him."  And,  though 
cut  down  just  in  the  beginning  of 
life,  he  has  not  lived  in  vain.  The 
impress  of  his  life  uix)n  those  who 
have  been  associated  with  him  will 
be  lasting  and  fruitful  for  good, 
and  we  all  shall  be  better  for  hav- 
ing known  him. 

"Friend  after  friend  departs; 
Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 
That  finds  not  here  an  end; 
Were  this  frail  world  our  only  rest, 
Living  or  dying,  none  were  blest." 


SUPERINTENDENT  EDWIN  F. 
MOUUTGN. 

Supt.  E.  F.  Moulton  became  su- 
perintendent of  the.  Qeveland 
schools  by  appointment  ip  Septem- 
ber, 1902,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Supt.  L.  H.  Jones.  Complying 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
new  code  the  Board  of  Education 
unanimously  elected  him  to  the  po- 
sition a  few  weeks  ago  and  this 
action  on  their  part  tends  to  allay 
any  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
people  that  the  orderly  running  of 
the  schools  might  be  disturbed  upon 


SUPT.    EDWIN    F.    MOULTON. 

the  advent  of  the  new  Board.  For 
seventeen  years  Supt.  Moulton  has 
been  identified  with  the  schools  of 
Cleveland  and  has  always  stood  for 
the  best  in  education.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Oberlin  in  1865  and  for 
a  time  was  principal  of  the  New 
England  Institute  in.  New  Hamp- 
shire. Four  years  after  graduating 
he  was  called  to  the  superinten- 
dency of  the  Oberlin  schools,  which. 
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in  itself,  was  a  high  tribute  to  the 
man,    and  a   most   favorable   com- 
mentary upon  his  life  and  work  as 
a  student  in  college.     In  1876  he 
accepted  the  supenntendency  of  the 
Warren  schools,  filling  this  position 
with   great  honor  and  success  for 
twelve  years.     In  1888  he  became 
identified     with     the     Cleveland 
schools     and     has     always     been 
counted  upon  as  a  leader  in  what- 
ever looked  toward  the  betterment 
of  the  schools.    He  is  a  noble  type 
of' the  gentleman,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  all  others  have  rights  as 
well  as  himself — but  always  acting 
fearlessly   in   the   line   of  his  own 
clear  and  deep  convictions.    It  must 
be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him  to 
know    that    the    Cleveland    public 
school  system  has  become  all  over 
the  land  a  synonym  for  excellence. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION. 

The  Mother  of  the  Modern  Child 
took  a  chair  by  the  Teacher's  desk. 

"I  called  to  see/*  she  said,  "how 
Freddy  is  progressing  in  his 
studies." 

"And  I  am  glad  that  you  did/' 
was  the  Teacher *s  frank  response, 
"for  in  certain  things  your  boy  is 
a  trifle  backward;  not  much,  you 
understand,  but  enough  to  make  a 
llittle  talk  between  his  teacher  and 
his  mother  worth  while. 

"In  his  construction  work,"  the 
Teacher  went  on,  "Freddy  is  doing 
*very  well  indeed.    His  paper  boxes 


are  among  the  best  in  the  class; 
his  designs  for  wall-paper  are  re- 
markable, considering  his  age  of 
nine  years;  and  he  copies  and 
colors  magazine  clovers  with  a  pro- 
ficiency that  is  surprising..  But  in 
nature  study — " . 

Here  the  Teacher  paused  and, 
half  smiling,  half  frowning,  shook 
her  head. 

"Go  on,"  said  the  Mother  of  the 
Modern  Child.  "In  nature  study — " 

"In  his  nature  study,"  continued 
the  Teacher,  "Freddy  is  a  very 
backward  boy.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  work  of  this  grade  is  as 
yet  too  advanced  for  him.  Bird- 
calls, as  I  presume  you  know,  are 
included  in  the  course  for  this  class, 
and  Freddy  is  far  behind  the  rest. 
He  crows  and  clucks  fairly  well, 
but  his  caws  are  poor,  and  at  cack- 
ling and  cooing  he  is  particularly 
deficient.  Does  he  devote  much 
time  at  home  to  his  nature  study  ?" 

"I  heard  him  his  chirps  and 
peeps  for  half  an  hour  last  night," 
said  the  mother ;  "but  hereafter,  if 
you  think  best,  I  shall  insist  upon 
closer  and  longer  application." 

"I  would  do  so,  madam,"  was 
the  Teacher's  advice,  "as  the  super- 
intendent is  exceedingly  strict  in 
regard  to  nature  study,  and  the  ele- 
mentary caws  and  coos  of  this 
grade  are  but  the  groundwork  of 
the  advanced  moos  and  bleats  of 
the  grades  higher  up. 

"And  by  the  way,  while  you  are 
here,   I  wish  to  tell  you  that   the 
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reason  why  Freddy  was  kept  in 
two  afternoons  last  week  was  be- 
cause of  his  poor  work  in  music. 
In  the  development  of  r)rthm,  in- 
cluding syncopations  and  subdi- 
visions of  the  metrical  unit  into 
three  parts,  he  has  failed  repeatedly ; 
also  in  chromatic  tones  approached 
by  skips." 

"Dear  me!  And  his  skips  were 
perfect   before   he   left   home,   for 

I  heard  him  his  skips  myself." 
"And  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the 

Teacher,  encouragingly,  "that  in  a 
short  time  they,  together  with  his 
bird-calls,  will  be  as  perfect  here. 
If  he  will  devote,  say,  a  little  more 
time  at  home  to  these  studies,  and 
a  little  less  to  the  ordinary  subjects, 
his  progress,  I  am  sure,  will  soon 
be  satisfactory  to  both  of  us." 

"And  these  secondary  studies  of 
which  you  speak?" 

"Oh,  spelling,  penmanship, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  and  one  or 
two  others." 

"Rut,"  cried  the  Mother  of  the 
Modern  Child,  "those  studies  are 
essential  to  my  boy's  success  in 
life!" 

"Perhaps,"  returned  the  Teacher, 
gently,  "but  that  is  another  and 
very  different  matter.  We  are  talk- 
ing now  of  essentials  to  his  success 
in  school." —  Arthur  H.  Folwell  in 

II  ar  p  c  r's  Magazine,  November, 
1904. 


SUPERINTENDENT  EDMUND   D.  LYON. 

Supt.   E.  D.  Lyon  of  Madison- 
ville  is  a  living  negation  of  the  oft 


recurring  statement  that  the  sons 
of  ministers  do  not  exemplify  the 
teaching  of  their  fathers,  for  he 
is  a  man  of  whom  any  ministerial 
father  would  be  justly  proud.  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  Martinsburg^ 
Knox  Co.,  on  the  map  but  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  determine 
its  importance  to  Ohio  when  it  is 
known  that  from  this  little  hamlet 
and  vicinity  came  Supt.  J.  D.  Sim- 


SUPT.   EDMUND  D.  LYON. 

kins,  G.  K.  Lyons,  the  noble  band 
of  Painters,  and  Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon. 
His  father  being  a  Methodist  mi?i- 
ister  it  inevitably  fell  to  his  lot  to 
have  "no  abiding  city"  but  rather 
to  play  the  role  of  a  peripatetic. 
The  field  of  his  early  activities  in 
this  role  was  northern  Ohio,  where 
as  a  boy,  his  conduct  must  have 
been  exemplary,  seeing  that  when 
he  had  reached  man's  estate  he  was 
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sought  for  by  several  places  in  this 
section.  His  school  life  was  spent 

I      mainly   in    Sandusky   under   Supt. 

j  Cowdry,  in  Elyria  under  Supt. 
Parker,  and  in  Mansfield  under 
Supt.  Simpson.  He  graduted  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1882 
and  one  year  after  this  he  be- 
gan his  work  of  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Berea,  later  on  go- 
ing to  Brecksville  as  township  su- 
perintendent. After  serving  two 
years  in  this  capacity  he  returned  to 
Berea  as  superintendent  continu- 
ing in  that  position  five  years.  Then 
he  was  principal  of  the  high  school 
in  Mansfield  for  two  years  from 
which  position  he  was  promoted  to 
the  superintendency.  This  office  he 
held  six  years,  and  did  much  to  put 
the  schools  of  that  city  upon  a  good 
footing.  He  did  much  toward  the 
solution  of  the  educational  problem 
and  won  the  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion of  the  community.  More  than 
three  years  ago  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer  at  Mad- 
isoncille  and  a  high  compliment 
was  paid  him  in  his  selection  as  the 
successor  of  such  a  man.  He  may 
have  been  "on  probation"  for  a  time 
but   Ion 9^  since  he  was  taken   into 

^  "full  membership"  by  the  entire 
community  as  he  had  already  been 
by  the  leaders  in  school  matters  in 
Ohio,  and  to-day  he  is  held  in  high 
esteem.  No  one  has  ever  used  the 
word   **smooth*'  in  describing  him 

-       and  his  work  but  the  word  "square" 

1  in  connection  with  his  name  has  a 
very  familiar  sound.    At  present  he 


is  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Hamilton  Co.  Asso- 
ciation, Treasurer  of  the  South- 
western Ohio  Association,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Schoolmasters' 
Club  of  Cincinnati  and  Ohio  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  At  home  he  is  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  church  and 
prominent  in  all  musical  affairs.  A 
charming  wife  and  two  fine  boys 
comprise  his  family  and  they  are 
all  the  world  to  him  —  and  prob- 
ably deserve  much  credit  for  his 
success.  However  this  may  be  it 
is  true  that  his  success  has  been 
positive  and  marked.  Each  change 
made  has  been  for  the  better  and 
no  school  superintendent  in  Ohio 
is  more  highly  respected.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  stands  for 
Foniethirg.  and  stands  for  the  same 
things  every  day  in  the  week  and 
in  all  places.  He  is  never  ostenta- 
tious but  in  a  quiet  yet  forceful 
way  he  does  his  work  well  and  so 
becomes  an  inspiration  to  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  schools.  No  one 
who  is  at  all  conversant  with  school 
affairs  in  Ohio,  if  preparing  a  list 
of  the  sterling,  successful  superin- 
tendents of  the  state,  would  think 
for  P.  miniite  of  omitting  the  name 
of  Supt.  Lyon. 


AMONG  TH€  TEACHERS  AND 
SCHOOLS. 

All  pessimists  who  think  tlierc  is 

no  appreciation   of   the   te:iclier  or 

his  work  would  do  well  to  make  a 

})ihn"i«nnije  to   Alarysville.      In  this 
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goodly  town  W.  H.  Cole  reached 
hfs  majority,  as  a  superintendent, 
before  he  was  called  over  the  river 
intb  the  land  of  spirits  to  take 
charge  of  the  training  of  the  future 
statesmen  of  West  Virginia  as  sup- 
erintendent of  the  city  schools  of 
Huntington.  Upon  his  departure, 
the  principal  of  the  high  school,  L. 
B.  Demorcst,  wlio  had  served  with 
liim  faithfully  for  eighteen  years, 
was  elected  to  the  superintendency 
and  it  was  a  very  pleasant  hour  I 
spent  with  him  recently  in  his  class 


SUPT.   L.    B.   DEMOREST. 

room  where  he  was  directing,  in  a 
most  admirable  manner,  the  large 
senior  class  in  a  very  interesting 
and  profitable  study  of  English. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  show  off 
but  the  work  of  pupil  and  teacher 
fully  explained  the  high  regard  in 
which  Supt.  Demorest,  now  serving 
his  twenty-sixth  successive  year  in 
the  schools,  is  held  by  all  the  pupils. 
teachers,  and  patrons. 


Supt.  Deriiorest  is  the.  president- 
elect, of  the  great  Central  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association  and  is  already 
planning  a  strong  program  for  the 
next  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in 
Columbus,  in  November,  19Q5. 

On  December  19,  I  called  on 
Supt.  Mott.  of  Richmond,  Indiana, 
who  began  his  career  as  an  educa- 
tor by  teaching  a  country  school  in 
Preble  County,  Ohio.  The  rooms 
used  by  him  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation were  crowded  with  boys  and 
girls  whose  happy,  interested  faces 
plainly  showed  that  they  had  not 
been  sent  to  the  superintendent  to 
explain  their  misconduct.  They 
were  there  with  their  teachers  to 
study  and  enjoy  a  group  of,  per- 
haps, the  most  noted  pictures  ever 
exhibited  in  this  country  exempli- 
fying poetic  ideals. 

This  series  of  eight  pictures  was 
painted  in  Germany  to  illustrate  the 
scenes  and  typify  the  ideals  of  the 
Wac^ner  Opera,  Parsifal.  They 
were  secured  for  exhibition  by  the 
Richmond  Art  Association,  through 
the  kindness  of  Knoedler  and  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  and  were  placed 
in  charge  of  Supt.  Mott  who  never 
misses  an  opp>ortunity  to  do  some- 
thing helpful  for  his  pupils  and 
teachers. 

The  teachers  in  all  the  grades 
from  the  fifth  to  the  high  school 
had  made  a  careful  study,  in  their 
readinc::  classes,  of  the  story  of 
Parsifal  and  then  joined  with  the 
children  in  a  delightful  study  of 
these  famous  paintings.    Hundreds 
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of  citizens  also  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  and  the  schools  and 
people  were  thereby  brought  into 
closer  sympathy  and  heartier  co- 
operation. This  is  object  teaching 
which  teaches  and  correlation  which 
correlates. 

A  call  from  Supt.  J.  W.  Carr 
of  Anderson,  Indiana,  to  return  for 
the  third  time  to  talk  to  his  high 
school  could  not  be  declined  and  a 
most  pleasant  day  was  spent  with 
him.  He  was  found  doubly  busy 
working  in  the  double  capacity  of 
superintendent  of  schools  in  this 
growing  city  and  of  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association  on  taxation 
and  teachers'  salaries.  His  forth- 
coming report  to  be  made  at  the 
holiday  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  of  great  value  not  only  to 
Indiana  but  also  to  other  states. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  taxation 
committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  which 
recentl}'  met  for  several  days  in 
Qiicago  to  consider  this  important 
question  whose  successful  solution 
means  so  much  to  the  future  of  the 
schools. 

While  Supt.  Carr  was  not  born 
in  Ohio-— a  misfortune  for  which  it 
is  hardly  just  to  hold  him  personally 
responsible — he  is  well  known  by 
the  "Buckeyes"  who  greatly  admire 
his  spirit  and  rare  common  sense 
in  educational  matters. 

For  fifteen  years  Supt.  Carr  has 
been  at  the  helm  in  Anderson, 
which  has  grown  in  that  time  from 
a  village  to  a  city  of  25,000  people. 
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madder 
iools  with 
en  teachers 
and  TliM^^  i|iwilKnidred  pupilsf  It 
is  a  delight  to  talk  to  such  an  audi- 
ence and  to  mingle  with  the  teach- 
ers who  instruct  them,  the  board 
of  education  who  direct  the  educa- 
tional affairs,  and  the  people  who 
cheerfully  pay  the  bills. 

The  next  stop  was  at  'Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  where  I  found  Supt. 
Arthur  Powell,  hale,  hearty,  and 
happy  in  his  second  year's  service 
in  a  community  which  thoroughly 
appreciates  him  as  a  citizen  and 
superintendent. 

The  city  high  school  is  already 
excellent  in  its  quality,  both  in 
pupils  and  teaching  force,  number- 
ing six,^ut,  knowing  the  great 
work  Supt.  Powell  accomplished  in 
the  years  he  spent  in  Marion  in  in- 
creasing the  attendance  in  the  high 
school,  I  felt  fully  justified,  in  talk- 
ing to  the  pupils,  in  making  the 
prediction  that  the  quantity  would 
be  greatly  increased  in  the  near 
future  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

The  high  school  courses,  adopted 
May  20,  1904,  are  three  in  number, 
Classical,  English-Scientific,  and 
Commercial,  each  four  years  in  ex- 
tent. The  classical  course  has  been 
approved  by  the  following  colleges 
and  universities  which  admit  into 
their  freshman  classes  any  students 
who  have  completed  this  course: 
Wittenberg,  Western  Reserve, 
Marietta,    Ohio,    Denison,    Miami, 
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Ohio  Wesleyan,  Oberlin,  Wooster 
and  Ohio  State. 

The  pupils  of  the  first  year  class 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  compe- 
tition now  going  on  for  the  prizes 
offered,  three  in  number,  by  the 
Jonathan  Bayard  Smith  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  American  Revolu- 
tion, Middletown,  for  the  best  writ- 
ten essay  on  the  subject,  "Franklin, 
the  Patriot," 

The  Teachers'  Club,  composed 
of  forty-six  members  and  seven 
honorary  members,  is  doing  excel- 
lent work,  in  accordance  with  a 
carefully  prepared  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  nine  meetings  in  the  year. 
On  December  20,  Supt.  Powell  was 
the  Host,  and  the  topics  discussed, 
as  follows:  Japan,  (a)  Character- 
istic Traits,  Miss  Straman,  (&) 
The  Spirituelle  of  the  Japanese, 
Miss  Crowder,  (c)  Japan  and  Eng- 
land, Compared  and  Contrasted, 
Mr.  Swink,  (d)  If  Japan  Conquers, 
Miss  Helwig.  Pedagogy — Diseases 
of  Mind  and  Body — Discussion  led 
by  Miss  Keatley. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  facts 
concerning  the  resignation  of  Supt. 
Charles  J.  Britton,  I  visited  Kenton, 
December  23.  Everyone  connected 
with  the  schools  or  interested  in 
them  in  any  way  regrets  his  action, 
but  no  one  censures  him  for  accept- 
ing the  flattering  offer  to  represent 
the  American  Book  Company 
among  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges of  southern  Illinois  and  Ar- 
kansas. His  new  duties,  which  he 
entered  upon  January  i,  bring  him 


a  largely  increased  salary  and  prom- 
ises him  better  health,  and  while 
the  board  of  education  did  all  i» 
their  power  to  retain  him  by  in- 
creasing his  salary  and  by  declin- 
ing for  a  time  to  accept  his  resigna- 
tion, they  consider  his  action  in  the 
matter  thoroughly  honorable  in 
every  way  and  their  most  cordial 
good  wishes  go  with  him. 

The  sentiment  of  the  entire  com- 
munity with  reference  to  Supt^ 
Britton  and  his  work  is  well  stated 
in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Kenton 
Press,  from  which  the  following  is 
quoted : 

"No  one  can  criticise  Mr.  Britton. 
All  are  sorry  that  he  is  to  quit  the 
schools  but  all  unite  in  congratulat- 
ing him  on  his  prosperous  promo- 
tion and  prospects.  Mr.  Britton's 
right  to  better  his  condition  is  a 
natural  and  a  common  one.  Surely 
he  has  done  enough  for  us  of  Ken- 
ton to  merit  our  hearty  well  wishes 
in  his  new  labor — as  hearty  and 
sincere  as  our  regret  at  his  depart- 
ure is  deep  and  lasting. 

"For,  Mr.  Britton's  administra- 
tion of  our  school  affairs  in  Ken- 
ton has  been  remarkably  success- 
ful. He  —  and  we  speak  not  dis- 
paragingly of  others  at  all  —  has 
brought  order  out  of  what  ap- 
proached chaos;  he  has  supplanted 
indifference  with  intense  interest; 
he  has  evolved  pride  from  utter 
carelessness.  Our  schools  were 
never  in  better  condition.  Our  pu- 
pils were  never  so  happy,  so  inter- 
ested, so  industrious,  so  energetic, 
so  enthusiastic  or  so  determined. 
Our  school  machinery  runs  without 
jar  or  friction.  The  teachers  merit 
and  share  the  credit  and  the  praise. 
But  Mr.  Britton  has  directed  them. 
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He  has  amalgamated  their  energies, 
their  abilities  and  guided  their 
striving  in  harmony.  All  pull  to- 
gether now  quite  as  strenuously  as 
they  were  wont  to  pull  apart." 

It  is  a  pity  to  lose  so  good  a 
school  man  from  our  ranks  but  he 
will  still  make  his  home  in  Kenton 
and  be  one  of  us.  I  heartily  join 
with  all  his  good  friends  in  wish- 
ing Mr.  Britton  health,  happiness, 
and  success  in  his  new  work  and  in 
congratulating  the  American  Book 
Company  upon  securing  his  services 
as  one  of  their  representatives. 

In  addition  to  the  ramblings  out- 
lined in  the  preceding  pages,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  talking  once  more 
to  the  Franklin  County  Teachers' 
Association,  December  17,  and  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  the  instructive  lecture  on  "Im- 
munity" by  Dr.  Bleile  of  O.  S.  U. 
— a  lecture  so  full  of  interest  and 
valuable  information  that  one  could 
not  help  wishing  that  all  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  all  the  schools 
could  hear  him. 

On  this  occasian  the  teachers  of 
the  county  honored  themselves  in 
showing  their  appreciation  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Wilcox  of  the  Central  High 
School,  for  so  many  years  one  of 
the  county  examiners,  by  present- 
ing him  with  a  beautiful  diamond 
ring.  There  was  deep  regret  that 
his  illness  would  not  permit  his  be- 
ing present  but  he  was  well  repre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Wilcox  who  ac- 
cepted the  beautiful  gift  in  a  most 
fitting  manner.   All  who  were  pres- 


ent joined  most  heartily  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Dr.  Doh- 
erty,  who  made  the  presentation 
speech,  and  in  an  earnest  prayer 
that  Mr.  Wilcox  might  soon  be  re- 
stored to  health  and  strength. 
O.  T.  Corson. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

— Supt.  C.  A.  Krout  of  Tiffin 
and  his  teachers  received  high 
praise  from  visiting  teachers  at  the 
Northwestern  meeting  by  reason 
of  their  excellent  arrangements 
and  their  genuine  hospitality. 

— Geo.  L.  Leaming,  one  of  the 
sterling  teachers  of  Morrow  Co. 
has  announced  himself  as  a  candi^ 
date  for  the  legislature  and  he  has 
many  noble  qualities  to  commend 
him. 

— ^The  high  school  boys  and  girls 
ot  Barberton  re;ceived  from  the 
Board  of  Education  a  fine  Christ- 
mas present  in  the  form  of  an  ele^ 
gant  new  building  and  they  are  be- 
ginning the  new  year  in  a  state  of 
mind  bordering  on  exultation. 

— O.  E.  Mason,  teacher  of  com- 
mercial branches  in  the  Galion  high 
school,  has  resigned  to  accept,  a 
more  lucrative  position  in  the  high 
school  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 

— ^Tiffin  enrolls  1,350  with  247  in 
the  high  school,  of  whom  117  are 
boys. 

— Supt.  J.  E.  Ockerman  of  Lake- 
side and  sixteen  of  his  teachers 
spent    November    11    visiting   the 
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schcx)ls    of    Toledo    having    been 
given  the  day  by  the  Board. 

— Charles  Orr  who  was  recently 
chosen  Business  Manager  by  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education  is 
Librarian  of  Case  School  Library, 
and  a  member  of  State  Library 
Board. 

— The  Northwestern  Association 
elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  Supt.  C.  A.  Krout,  Tif- 
fin; Vice-President,  Supt.  A.  C. 
Burrell,  Monroeville ;  Secretary, 
Miss  Louisa  John,  Galion;  Treas- 
urer, Supt.  H.  H.  Helter,  Wapa- 
koneta ;  Ex.  Com.,  Supt.  J.  J.  Bliss, 
Bucyrus,  Supt.  C.  J.  Biery,  Wau- 
seon,  Supt.  C.  E.  Stinebaugh,  Wes- 
ton. The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Bucyrus  the  fourth  Friday 
and  Saturday  of  October,  1905. 

— The  teachers  of  Fairfield  held 
a  good  meeting  November  19. 
Those  taking  part  were  Supt.  H. 
A.  Cassidy,  Prin.  Seth  Hayes,  W. 
C.  Brashares,  Supt.  B.  F.  Jenkins, 
Supt.  Frank  E.  Wilson,  and  F.  B. 
Pearson. 

— The  American  Book  Co.  have 
added  six  volumes  to  their  Gate- 
way Series  of  English  Classics, 
which  is  issued  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke.  We  become  enthusiastic  in 
-regard  to  these  books  because  we 
are  glad  to  see  these  literary  mas- 
terpieces so  elegantly  enshrined. 

— Miss  Carrie  Kirby,  Principal 
of    the    West    building,    Newark, 


read  an  excellent  paper  on  Geog- 
raphy  at  the  Licking  Co.  meeting" 
December  10.  The  round  table 
discussion  conducted  by  Supt.  Be- 
bout  was  most  spirited,  many  of  the 
ladies  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. 

-t-A  little  girl  of  Columbus  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that 
"opium  is  made  from  the  juice  of 
puppies." 

— A  coal  miner  of  Coshocton  in 
a  little  more  than  a  year  has  drawn 
from  the  new  Carnegie  library  and 
read  the  five  volumes  of  McMaster, 
all  of  Lord's  "Beacon  Lights", 
Motley's  "Dutch  Republic"  and 
"Netherlands"  and  several  of 
Fiske's  books.  By  his  industry  he 
supports  a  family  of  nine  children. 
There  are  four  library  cards  in  the 
family  and  all  of  them  used  con- 
stantly. 

— The  officers  recently  elected  by 
the  Academy  of  Science  are  Presi- 
dent Prof.  M.  F.  Libernia,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati ;  Vice-Presidents 
Miss  Marie  Durst,  Steele  High 
School,  Dayton,  and  Miss  May 
Thomas,  Antioch  College;  Secre- 
tary, Prof.  G.  B.  Viles,  Ohio  State 
University;  Treasurer,  Prof.  W. 
L.  Graves,  Ohio  State  University. 

— ^There  is  no  happier  school 
man  in  Ohio  than  Supt.  Charles 
Haupert  of  Wooster.  At  the  recent 
school  election  there  was  only  one 
ticket  in  the  field  and,  of  course, 
the  three  members  of  the  board  of 
education     were     elected     unani- 
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tnously.  The  people  believe  in  their 
schools  and  stand  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  teachers.  Supt.  Hau- 
pert's  daughter  Mary,  who  grad- 
uated at  Wooster  University  in 
1903  is  now  teaching  at  Lodi. 

— B.  O.  Martin  is  doing  business, 
not  at  the  old  stand,  but  at  a  new 
one,  as  superintendent  of  the  North 
Baltimore  schools.  The  board  of 
education  is  supporting  him  cor- 
dially and  a  joint  association  of 
teachers  and  parents  has  been 
formed.  A  new  physical  labora- 
tory has  been  fitted  out,  pupils, 
teachers,  and  parents  are  cooperat- 
ing in  beautifying  the  school  rooms 
and  grounds,  and  a  strong  senti- 
ment for  a  free  public  library  is 
being  rapidly  developed. 

— Prof.  'Edward  Truman  who 
formerly  was  a  teacher  in  Portage 
Co.  now  has  a  position  in  the  In- 
dian school  at  Kyle,  South  Dakota. 
He  has  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
Monthly  since  1872. 

—Supt.  N.  H.  Stull  of  DcGraff 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Logan  Co.  board  of  examiners 
to  succeed  Supt.  W.  S.  Jones  of 
West  Liberty  who  was  recently 
elected  county  auditor. 

— Washington  Co.  institute  will 
be  held  at  Marietta,  August  7- 11 
and  the  instructors  will  be  Supt. 
J.  V.  McMillan,  Miss  Martha  Mon- 
roe, and  Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins. 

— ^The  officers  of  the  Sandusky 
Co.  institute  are  President,   Supt. 


J.  J.  Breslin,  Burgoon;  Secretary, 
Miss  Edith  McGormley,  Fremont; 
Ex.  Com.,  Supt.  A.  H.  Wicks, 
Clyde,  Supt.  W.  H.  Richardson, 
Woodville,  A.  W.  Tenney,  Tcnney. 
The  instructors  will  be  Supt.  C.  C. 
Miller,  Prof.  P.  L  Tussing,  and 
Miss  Lillie  Paris. 

—  Supt.  C.  M.  Boord,  of  Liberty 
township,  Union  County,  has  33  in 
the  high  school,  one  hundred  ad- 
ditional books  in  the  library,  and 
the  joy  of  working  under  a  pro- 
gressive Board  that  believes  in  pay- 
ing teachers  for  institute  week. 
Truly  his  "cup  runneth  over." 

—  A  little  girl  in  one  of  the 
schools  assured  her  teacher  that 
"voluntary  muscles  are  arms  and 
legs  running  and  walking,"  and 
another  stated  that  "in  1660  Charles 
I  was  resuscitated." 

—  Supt.  C.  H.  Lake,  of  Alex- 
andria, is  rapidly  winning  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  his  patrons 
and  proving  that  he  is  master  of  the 
situation. 

—  Supt.  R.  H.  Oman,  of  Lock- 
bourne,  and  his  corps  of  teachers, 
are  crystallizing  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  best  in  school  af- 
fairs. 

—  Mercer  County  held  her  sec- 
ond bi-monthly  on  December  17th, 
with  good  attendance  and  inter- 
est. The  forenoon  was  given  up  to 
round  table  discussions.  The 
speaker  of  the  afternoon.  Prof.  W. 
H.  Meek,  of  Steele  High  School, 
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Dayton,  addressed  the  teachers  on 
the  best  way  of  condensing  and  en- 
riching the  school  course.  A  care- 
fully prepared  paper  on  "Modem 
Aspects  of  Education"  was  read  by 
Miss  Fern  Raudabaugh,  of  Celina 
High  School. 

—  Supt.  Frank  Smith,  of  Mo- 
renci,  Mich.,  writes  thus:  "In  the 
midst  of  my  merriment  over  Mr. 
Wilson's  observation  concerning  the 
pious  chickens  that  enter  the  min- 
istry, I  pause  to  ask  him  not  to  for- 
get those  equally  devoted  fowls 
which  constitute  the  lay  members." 

—  Supt.  W.  N.  Parks,  of  Dor- 
set township,  Ashtabula  County, 
teaches  the  high  school  work  and 
supervises  the  work  in  six  other 
schools.  The  high  school  is  third 
gjade  at  present,  but  will  be  raised 
a  notch  ere  long  under  the  condi- 
tions that  now  obtain.  The  position 
carries  a  salary  of  $720. 

—  D.  N.  Cross,  who  sells  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary  to 
about  everybody  he  meets,  has  just 
been  sent  to  the  Penn coun- 
try for  thirty  days  (and  costs). 
Our  respite,  therefore,  will  be  but 
temporary. 

—  The  Schoolmaster's  Club  of 
Cincinnati,  held  a  good  meeting 
December  9th,  discusssing  the  sub- 
ject "Public  School  Education  from 
a  Business  Man's  Standpoint."  The 
speakers  were  Gen.  Michael  Ryan 
and  Philip  C.  Fosdick,  both  prom- 
inent business  men.  It  seems  quite 
probable  that  the  Club  will  attend 


the  next  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  a  body. 

—  The  next  meeting  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  will  be  held  at  Asbury  Park 
and  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  July  .3-7, 
1905.  The  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence will  meet  at  Milwaukee, 
February  28,  March  i  and  2,  next. 
It  is  thought  that  the  meeting  in 
July  will  rival  the  gpreat  meeting 
at  Boston  in  point  of  attendance 
as  well  as  interest.  Special  rail- 
road rates  will  be  granted  to  both 
these  meetings,  and  Ohio  will  be 
well  represented,  as  usual. 

—  The  fifteenth  annual  session 
of  the  Modern  Language  Associ- 
ation of  Ohio,  was  held  at  Ohio 
State  University  November  25,  26, 
and  was  a  most  interesting  and  suc- 
cesssful  meeting.  Those  who  had 
places  on  the  programme  were  Dr. 
W.  O.  Thompson,  Prof.  George  F. 
McKibbin,  of  Denison  University, 
Miss  May  Thomas,  Antioch  Col- 
lege; Miss  Anna  Karger,  Colum- 
bus; Prof.  E.  S.  Ingraham,  Ohio 
State  University,  and  Prof.  W.  A. 
Chamberlain,  Denison  University. 

—  The  Butler  County  teachers 
held  a  good  meeting  at  Hamilton 
November  19.  President  George 
Stahl  gave  a  most  inspiring  inaug- 
ural address,  Waid  Jhle  spoke  on 
"Wh^t  is  Education?"  Miss  Delia 
Winget  on  "The  Whole  Child  in 
School"  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Culler  on 
"Energy." 

—  A  fond  parent  up  in  Michigan 
wrote    this    literary    gem    to    the 
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teacher :  "Please  excuse  Mary  as  she 
haid  a  pain  in  the  forenoon/' 

—  The  first  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  teachers  of  Williams  county  was 
held  at  Bryan,  November  12,  in  the 
new  high  school  building.     Prin. 
Smith,  of  Bryan,  delivered  a  strong 
inaugural    address    taking    as    his 
theme    '"Educational    Tendencies." 
Miss  Gertrude  Snyder,  of  Stryker, 
had  for  her  topic  "The  Teaching 
of  Geography   in  the   Sixth   and 
Seventh  Grades"  and  handled  her 
subject  in  a  manner  to  elicit  the 
warmest  commendations  from  her 
fellow-teachers.     Williams'  G>urse 
of  Study  for  the  first  eight  grades 
was  ably  discussed  by  Supt.  Saun- 
ders,   of     Montpelier    and    Supt 
Hucheson,  Edgerton.    G.  W.  Hur- 
fess,  of  Stryker,  read  a  very  sug- 
gestive paper  on  "English  in  the 
High  School."    Miss  Montgomery 
of  the  Bryan  high  school,  in  her 
discussion  brought  out  some  very 
good  teaching  points.    Prin.  Olm- 
stcad,  of  the  Stryker  schools,  de- 
voted  a   half  hour  to  answering 
questions  that  have  arisen  in  the 
examinations  under  the  new  school 
code  and  succeeded  in  making  many 
hitherto  obscure  points  clear.   The 
session  closed  with  a  carefully  pre- 
pared paper  on  "Literary  Appreci- 
ation," by  Supt.  Brown,  of  Butler, 
Indiana. 

—  Supt.  W.  R.  Cometet,  of  Lees- 
tiirg,  and  Prin.  Hugh  Wright,  have 
issued  a  course  of  study  that  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  wholesome  sug- 


gestions that  all  teachers   in  the 
land  might  read  with  profit. 

—  Supt  W.  I.  Crane,  of  Mar- 
shalltovm,  Iowa,  recently  lectured 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  and  elicited  high 
praise,  as  the  following  press  com- 
ment will  show:  "The  lecture  was 
a  scholarly  discourse  upon  the  ed- 
ucational value  of  manual  training 
and  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  in- 
tellectual development  as  well  as 
physical  culture. 

—  Supt.  I.  C,  Guinther,  of  GaUon, 
held  his  first  city  institute  for  the 
year  November  19th,  and  scored  a 
great  success.  The  speakers  were 
Miss  Lillie  Paris,  Prof.  Herbert 
Osborne,  Prof.  Fulton  of  Delaware, 
and  John  Marshman.  Prof.  Crit- 
zer  had  charge  of  the  music  and 
everybody  in  Ohio  knows  what  that 
means.  C.  E.  Bryant,  Miss  Nettie 
Kinsey,  and  Miss  Bertha  Gugler 
were  the  committee  on  program. 

—  We  take  the  pleasure  in  call- 
ing special  attention  to  a  new  book 
entitled  "Our  Schools,  Their  Ad- 
ministration and  Supervision,"  by 
Supt.  William  E.  Chancellor,  of 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago.  To 
every  one  who  in  any  way  has  to 
do  with  school  supervision  this  book 
will  be  most  welcome,  inasmuch  as 
it  discusses  in  a  sane  and  helpful 
way  all  phases  of  the  problem  and 
teems  with  valuable  suggestions 
that  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

—  Supt.  L.  E.  York,  of  Bames- 
ville,   in   the  preface  of  his   new 
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manual  uses  this  felicitous  sentence : 
"To  give  pupils  permanent  interests 
in  nature,  art,  literature  and  life, 
these  are  the  comprehensive  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  organism  known 
as  the  Public  School." 

—  Commissioner  Jones  addressed 
the  teachers  of  Hocking  County  at 
Logan,  November  19,  on  the  sub- 
ject "Ideals  in  Education." 

—  The  regular  bi-monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Summit  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  in  high  school 
hall  at  Akron,  December  10.  The 
program  consisted  of  vocal  solos 
by  Miss  Laura  Peebles,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  and  Miss  Myers,  of  Akron; 
Inaugural  Address  by  Supt.  F.  L. 
Lytle,  of  Copley,  Ohio;  address, 
"Our  Work,  Its  Character  and  Im- 
portance," by  Rev.  W.  J.  Wilson, 
of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio;  and  a 
general  discussion  of  the  follow- 
ing topics:  "Are  We  Neglecting 
the  Essentials,"  "Rural  School 
Problems,"  and  "Freedom  in  the 
School  Room."  Those  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion  were  Prin.  J. 
R.  Smith,  Akron;  Supt.  W.  B. 
Simcox,  Richfield;  Prin.  Lee  R. 
Knight,  Akron ;  Prin.  John  McFar- 
land,  Akron;  Prin.  D.  C.  Rybolt, 
Akron;  Miss  McNeil,  Akron; 
Supt.  W.  D.  Moulton,  Macedonia; 
Supt.  C.  L.  Burrell,  Northfield,  and 
Supt.  F.  Schnee,  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

—  Prin.  C.  E.  Bryant,  of  the 
Galion  high  school,  is  making  the 
work  in  Science  very  popular  with- 
out any   diminution   of   thorough- 


ness. Where  he  lacks  a  piece  of 
apparatus  he  and  his  pupils  make 
it,  and  the  laboratory  contains 
many  products  of  his  skill  and  in- 
dustry. He  is  a  strong  man  every 
way  and  is  highly  esteemed.  He 
will  make  a  tour  in  England  next 
summer. 

—  The  thirty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers*^ 
Association,  held  at  Cambridge, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  November 
25  and  26,  was  largely  attended. 
From  the  standpoints  of  attendance 
and  enthusiasm,  it  was  the  best 
meeting  in  the  history  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Supt.  R.  E.  Rayman,  of 
East  Liverpool,  presided  over  all 
the  sessions.  Supt.  C.  L.  Crone- 
baugh,  of  Massillon,  Supt.  H.  S. 
Piatt,  of  Coshocton,  and  Supt.  Wil- 
son Hawkins,  of  Mingo  Junction^ 
constituted  the  executive  committee 
and  to  these  gentlemen  much  is  due 
for  the  success  of  the  meeting. 
Supt.  J.  M.  Carr  and  teachers,  of 
Cambridge,  tendered  the  several 
hundred  visiting  teachers  a  wam^ 
welcome  and  entertained  them  in 
a  royal  manner. 

The  address  of  welcome  was 
made  by  Dr.  John  McBurney,  of 
Cambridge,  and  was  responded  to 
by  Supt.  W.  D.  Lash,  of  Zanesville. 
The  following  papers  were  readt 
Uniform  Examinations,  Supt.  C.  C. 
Maurer,  New  Philadelphia;  Uni* 
form  Teachers*  Reports,  Supt.  W^ 
N.  Beetham,  Carrollton;  The  Re- 
organization  of  the  Country  Dis- 
tricts,   Supt.   W.   R.   Butcher,   St. 
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Qairsville;  Physical  Culture,  Miss 
Lillian  Cairns,  Coshocton;  The 
Primary  Department,  Supt.  W.  H. 
Angel,  Mineral  City;  The  Gram- 
mar Department,  Supt.  W.  G. 
Wolfe,  Quaker  City;  American 
Disregard  for  Law  and  the  Teach- 
ers' Opportunity,  Supt.  E.  M.  Van 
Cleve,  Steubenville.  These  papers 
were  respectively  discussed  by  Supt. 
G.  E.  Bell,  Cumberland,  Supt.  C.  J. 
Foster,  Caldwell,  Supt.  S.  A.  Gil- 
lett,  Bridgeport,  J.  M.  McLaugh- 
lin, East  Liverpool,  Supt.  J.  H. 
Lehman,  Cadiz,  Supt.  J.  C.  Conrad, 
Malta,  and  Prin.  E.  E.  Wolfe, 
Marietta  Academy.  Addresses 
were  made  also  by  Pres.  Chas.  W. 
Dabney,  of  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  Pres.  J.  Knox  Montgom- 
ery, of  Muskingum  College. 

Canal  Dover  was  chosen  as  the 
place  for  the  next  meeting,  and  the 
following  officers  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Supt.  C.  C.  Maurer,  New 
Philadelphia;  vice-president,  Supt. 
W.  G.  Wolfe,  Quaker  City;  secre- 
tary. Miss  Margaret  Fulton,  Bames- 
ville;  treasurer,  G.  H.  Plummer, 
Marietta ;  executive  committee, 
Supt.  F.  P.  Geiger,  Canal  Dover, 
Supt.  E.  E.  Smock,  Dresden,  and 
Supt.  J.  C.  Conrad,  Malta. 

—  Supt.  W.  A.  Hiscox  is  meet- 
ing with  excellent  success  in  his 
new  field  of  work  at  La  Grange,  O. 
The  schools  in  that  town,  under 
Supt.  Hiscox  and  his  able  corps  of 
teachers  is  doing  excellent  work. 
The  pupils  rendered  a  very  inter- 
esting program  in  the  Town  Hall, 


Friday  evening,  December  2.  The 
large  audience  was  very  much 
pleased,  and  spoke  in  the  highest 
term  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
pupils  acquitted  themselves. 

—  The  Second  Bi-Monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Champaign  County 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in 
Urbana,  Saturday,  December  17, 
1904.  Supt.  C.  C.  Kohl  of  the 
Mechanicsburg  Schools  discussed 
"The  Bright  Side  of  School  Work," 
and  Prin.  H.  N.  Morton  of  the  Ur- 
bana High  School  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  "The  Habit  of  Exactness." 
"Re-forestation"  was  up  for  general 
discussion  which  was  very  ably  led 
by  Supt.  Keyser  of  Urbana. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  two 
addresses  were  delivered.  The  first 
was  by  Supt.  MacKinnon  of  Belle- 
fontaine,  and  the  second  was  by 
Supt.  C.  C.  Miller  of  Lima,  whose 
subject  was  English  Literature. 
Miss  Harriet  Joslin,  Supervisor  of 
Music  in  the  Urbana  Public  Schools 
had  charge  of  the  music.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Urbana  the 
25th  of  February. 

—  The  following  communication 
comes  to  us  from  a  correspondent 
who  has  had  large  experience  but 
who  has  no  connection  with  the 
Greenville  schools : 

"A  new  and  popular  feature  of 
the  Greenville  High  Schools  is  the 
Department  of  Domestic  Science  re- 
cently created.  Under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Mary  Oberlin,  the  efficient 
teacher  in  charge,  a  room  has  been 
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fitted  and  furnished  with  all  of  the 
apparatus  used  in  the  equipment  of 
an  up-to-date  culinary  department. 

"A  large  steel  range  occupies  one 
end  of  the  room,  while  through  the 
center  are  two  parallel  rows  of  gas 
burners  and  individual  tables  at 
which  a  class  of  twenty-four  girls 
are  accommodated.  The  instruc- 
tion is  complete  and  covers  the 
whole  range  of  cooking  done  in  the 
home. 

"The  rows  of  girls  in  white 
aprons  going  about  their  task  with 
cheerful  confidence  dispels  at  once 
the  theory  that  kitchen  work  is 
drudgery,  and  dignifies  the  labor 
which,  too  often,  is  looked  upon  as 
-degrading." 

"The  writer  was  much  interested 
in  the  work  of  this  department  and 
was  treated  to  a  cup  of  excellent 
coffee  made  during  his  visit. 

We  congratulate  Supt.  Swartz 
and  the  people  of  Greenville  upon 
this  new  department.  It  is  an  evi- 
dence of  progress  and  deserves  the 
success  which  it  has  already  at- 
tained." 

—  The  North  Western  Ohio 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Tiffin,  Friday  and  Saturday,  fol- 
lowing Thanksgiving.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  meetings  in 
the  long  history  of  the  association, 
more  than  five  hundred  teachers 
being  present. 

A  number  of  addresses  were  pre- 
sented by  prominent  members  of 
the  association  and  by  able  foreign 
talent. 


Supt.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve  of  Mans- 
field gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
"The  Growing  Boy,"  dealing  chiefly 
with  the  adolescent  period.  His 
address  showed  that  he  has  become 
a  careful  student  of  the  subject  and 
was  replete  with  point  and  pith. 

Supt.  C.  C.  Miller  of  Lima  gave 
a  splendid  address  upon  "English 
Literature,"  leaving  many  valuable 
hints  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors. 
Supt.  Chas.  C.  Britton  of  Kenton 
followed  with  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  "Organic  Education." 
Manual  skill  and  mental  develop- 
ment were  emphasized  as  import- 
ant factors  in  education.  Colonel 
F'rench  of  Cleveland  was  present 
and  in  his  usual  good  style  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  upon  Mount  Pe- 
lee,  Martinique  and  the  Destruction 
of  St.  Pierre. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  evening  lecture  by  Dr. 
Edwin  Earle  Sparks  of  Chicago 
University  on  "Horace  Greely  and 
American  Reform  Movements/' 
The  lecture  was  one  of  the  best 
upon  the  platform.  Time  and  again 
his  wit  and  wisdom  wrung  rounds 
of  applause  from  the  large  audience 
which  greeted  him  in  Heidelberg 
Chapel. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  asso- 
ciation divided  into  sections.  In 
the  Primary  Section  papers  were 
presented  by  Miss  Dora  Hartmann 
and  Miss  Irma  Wilson  of  Tiffin  on 
the  subject  of  Reading  and  Miss 
Anna  E.  Logan,  Principal  Train- 
ing Department  Miami  University 
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was  present  and  gave  an  able  ad- 
dress on  Primary  Methods. 

In  the  High  School  Section,  Prin. 
J,  F.  Smith,  Findlay,  and  Prin. 
Geo.  C  Dietrich,  Sandusky,  pre- 
sented thoughtful  papers  upon  Spe- 
cialization in  the  High  School. 
Miss  Helen  Brown  of  Mansfield 
read  an  excellent  paper  on  "First 
Year  Latin,"  which  was  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  Kennedy  of  Heidel- 
berg University. 

After  the  sections  had  reunited, 
State  School  Commissioner  Jones, 
mspired  the  vast  audience  with  a 
splendid  address  on  Patriotism,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  was  given  an 
ovation. 

Dr.  Duvall  of  O.  W.  U.,  Dela- 
ware, followed  with  a  clear-cut,  in- 
teresting and  highly  edifying  ad- 
dress upon  The  Intellectual  Life, 
and  Prof  Scott  of  University  of 
Michigan  in  a  masterly  way  showed 
die  teachers  how  to  use  Practical 
Art  in  Teaching  of  English  Com- 
position. 

— Stryker  is  proud  of  its  new 
school  building.  There  are  seven 
large,  well-lighted  recitation  rooms, 
^paratus  room,  library,  play  rooms 
and  every  modern  convenience. 
On  the  upper  floor  is  an  audito- 
rium, seated  with  350  opera  chairs, 
a  stage  55  by  25,  with  curtain  and 
scenery.  This  is  used  for  all  pub- 
lic gatherings,  in  which  the  school 
is  interested.  The  high  school, 
which  numbers  75,  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  school.  They 
have  purchased  a  new  piano  this 


year,  and  are  managing  a  success- 
ful lecture  course. 

— Supt.  J.  G.  Crabbe  of  Ashland, 
Ky.,  and  a  goodly  company  of  his 
teachers  spent  the  day  in  visiting 
the  Columbus  schools,  November 
23. 

— Our  readers  will  all  be  inter- 
ested in  the  advertisement  of  the 
Mail  Order  Flag  Co.,  in  this  issue 
since  the  plan  proposed  will  enable 
every  school  to  have  a  good  flag  — 
and,  surely,  every  school  ought  to 
own  a  flag. 

— ^The  circulation  of  the  Column 
bus  Citizen  averaged  in  January, 
1904,  20,290  and  in  September,  24,- 
522,  a  gain  in  eight  months  of 
4.232. 

—The  Ohio  National  Bank,  of 
Columbus,  in  1889  received  in  de- 
posits $244,584.05  and  in  the  past 
year  $3,414,486.94.  We  incline  to 
call  this  progress. 

— Glenville  and  Brooklyn  will 
probably  be  parts  of  greater  Cleve- 
land by  the  opening  of  another 
school  year,  and,  if  so,  the  elegant 
new  high  school  building  at  Glen- 
ville will  be  used  as  an  additional 
high  school  for  the  city. 

—Supt  Frank  E.  Wilson  of  Li- 
thopoHs  has  invented  an  elevated 
railway  system  with  gravity  as  the 
motive  power,  which  shows  that  he 
has  genius  of  a  high  order. 

— Supt.  John  E.  Morris  of  Alli- 
ance is  the  author  of  a  school  reg- 
ister which  combines  many  conveni- 
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ent  features  and  proves  that  he  has 
studied  the  question  in  a  most  thor- 
ough manner.  In  short,  whatever 
he  does  bears  the  marks  of  care- 
ful work. 

— Eastern  Ohio  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  held  a  notable  meet- 
ing at  Youngstown,  November  i8 
and  19.  Dr.  N.  H.  Chaney  and 
Prin.  H.  L.  Jones  were  the  moving 
spirits.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Crawford 
gave  a  masterful  address. 

—Prof.  W.  H.  Lott,  who  for 
eighteen  years  has  been  supervisor 
of  music  in  the  schools  of  Colum- 
bus, has  resigned  and  will  open  a 
studio  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Super- 
intendent Shawan  has  appointed 
Mrs.  Tillie  Lord  as  his  successor, 
and  she  will  enter  upon  the  work 
of  her  position  January  i. 

— Webster's  International  Dic- 
tionary has  been  awarded  the  first 
prize  by  the  Superior  Jury,  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  recognition  of  its 
crowning  excellence. 

— Lovers  of  artistic  work  will 
find  much  in  the  Delineator  for  De- 
cember to  please  the  eye. 

— In  the  course  of  study  of  an 
Ohio  village  high  school  we  no- 
tice the  following  studies:  Trigo- 
nometry and  Surveying,  Logic, 
Psychology,  Civil  Services,  Ety- 
mologic Analysis,  Thought,  Ex- 
pression. 

— The  new  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  Lima  this  year  are  Misses  Ber- 
nice  Fletcher,  Blanche  Long,  Leno- 


ra  Gottfried,  Myrtle  Busick,  Lena 
Schnabel,  Helen  Smith,  Mary  Ste- 
phens, Bertha  Borges,  Annie  Tay- 
lor, Clara  Stolzenbach,  Nina  More- 
head,  Ina  Cook,  Anna  Phillips, 
Mary  McCarey,  Grace  McClurg, 
Dorothy  Jones,  Lillian  Rodebaugh, 
Clara  V.  Herr,  Nellie  Cook.  Miss 
Cooke  teaches  English  in  the  high 
school,  while  the  others  teach  in  the 
grades. 

— Lima  opened  two  new  four- 
room  buildings  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  and  will  beg^n 
work  in  the  new  $100,000  high 
school  building  in  January. 

— Kingston  has  been  having 
smallpox,  which  caused  a  closing 
of  the  schools,  and  Superinten- 
dent Ellis,  with  several  others,  has 
been  quarantined.  Schools  re- 
opened January  3. 

— The  mid-winter  session  of  the 
Ross  County  Association  was  hdd 
at  Chillicothe  December  10,  and  a 
good  programme  was  well  executed* 

— Miss  Nellie  Sheets  of  Colum- 
bus graduated  from  the  Ohio  State 
University  last  June  and  is  now 
teaching  in  the  high  school  of  Wau- 
seon. 

—  We  read  this  sentence  in  a  let- 
ter from  a  fifth  grade  pupil  not  long 
since:  "I  got  80  in  that  written 
lesson  in  arithmetic.  I  thought 
that  was  pretty  good,  because  I  was 
so  excited  over  that  candy  sale," 
The  sale  referred  to  was  in  the 
school    after    the    written    lesson. 
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What's  the  good  of  aritjimetic,  any- 
how? 

—  Professor  John  Dewey  says: 
"Save  as  the  efforts  of  the  educa- 
tor connect  with  some  activity 
which  the  child  is  carrying  on  of 
his  own  initiative  independent  of 
the  educator,  education  becomes 
reduced  to  a  pressure  from  without. 
It  may,  indeed,  give  certain  exter- 
nal results,  but  cannot  truly  be 
called  educative." 

—  Said  the  teacher,  *']im  Brown 
hold  out  your  hand.  Now,  Jim, 
I'm  going  to  punish  you.  Do  you 
know  why?"  "Yes,  sir,"  replied 
Jim,  "  'cause  you're  bigger'n  I  am 
and  you're  mad." 

—  In  Indiana  the  examiners 
mark  answers  to  questions  in  math- 
ematics either  right  or  wrong,  and 
thus  are  stimulating  habits  of  ac- 
curacy —  and  (not  George  III) 
might  profit  by  their  example. 

—  The  teachers  of  Greene  county 
had  a  good  meeting  at  Xenia,  De- 
cember lo.  Prof.  David  R.  Major 
gave  a  very  scholarly  address ;  Supt. 
I.  N.  Keyser,  of  Urbana,  gave  an 
excellent  address  on  Russia ;  Prof. 
W.  W.  Weaver,  of  Antioch  College, 
gave  an  address  also,  ^s  did  Dr.  S. 
S.  Wilson,  of  Xenia. 

—  E.  M.  Craig,  formerly  super- 
intendent at  Sabina,  is  Continuing 
his  work  in  medical  college  at  Cin- 
cinnati and  is  also  principal  of  one 
of  the  two  night  high  schools.  He 
supervises  the  work  of  13  teachers 


and    525    students.      These    night 
schools  are  in  session  eight  months. 

—  F.  A.  Dauer,  teacher  of  mod- 
em languages  at  Geneva,  who  died 
a  short  time  ago,  has  been  succeeded 
by  Miss  loma  Linn,  a  graduate  of 
Western  Reserve  College  for 
Women,  and  also  of  the  Cleveland 
Normal  school. 

—  The  University  of  Wooster 
lost  only  $100  in  the  recent  bank 
failure  in  that  city  and  the  schools 
of  Oberlin  came  out  of  the  bank 
trouble  in  that  city  unscathed. 

^ — The  personnel  of  the  new 
Board  in  Cleveland  is  as  follows: 
Charles  Orr,  well  known  literary 
man ;  S.  P.  Orth,  formerly  profes- 
sor in  Buchtel,  a  writer  for  the  At- 
lantic, Political  Science  Quarterly, 
and  other  magazines ;  Mr.  Leopold, 
a  prominent  furniture  dealer;  W. 
D.  Sayle,  a  well  known  banker ;  A. 
C.  Ludlow,  pastor  Miles  Park  Pres- 
byterian Church;  Mr.  Canfield,  a 
retired  business  man;  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Hyde,  a  college  graduate  and  prom- 
inent club  woman. 

—  The  high  school  at  Canton  en- 
rolls 604  pupils  and  has  20  teachers. 

—  A.  B.  Graham,  whose  name  for 
so  long  has  been  a  synonym  for  ex- 
cellent township  supervision  has 
been  made  principal  of  the  Frey 
Building  at  Springfield. 

—  In  a  total  enrollment  of  about 
1,800  in  Elyria  there  are  203  tui- 
tion pupils  and  of  these  135  are 
in  the  high  school.    The  enrollment 
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in  the  high  school  is  360  with  13 
teachers.  In  four  years  the  teach- 
ing force  has  increased  from  42  to 
53.  Manual  training  in  the  grades 
is  very  successful  and  Supt.  Com- 
ings already  notes  the  very  marked 
influence  in  giving  the  boys  and 
girls  mental  alertness  as  well  as 
useful  training  in  habits  of  ac- 
curacy and  self-reliance. 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Swartz,  Green- 
ville, was  the  happy  recipient  of  an 
elegant  rocker,  at  Christmas,  which 
was  presented  by  the  teachers  of 
the  high  school.  To  him  "life  is 
one  glad  sweet  song." 

—  We  didn't  get  the  names  of  all 
the  book  men  last  month.  We  were 
differentiating  sheep  from  goats. 
On  the  sheep-fold  we  find  the 
names  of  Avery,  Brown,  Dodderer, 
Douthitt,  Hill,  Kittrell,  Lyons,  Por- 
ter, Rusk. 

—  J.  S.  Mason  is  assistant  in  the 
high  school  at  Hanover,  and  H.  D. 
Evans  takes  his  place  in  the  gram- 
mar room. 

—  Clermont  County  has  a  town- 
ship superintendent  after  all,  in  the 
person  of  F.  B.  Bishop,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  destinies  of  Goshen 
township,  and  gets  his  mail  at 
Goshen. 

—  In  Milwaukee  college  gradu- 
ates receive  $100  more  salary  a  year 
than  others. 

—  Supt.  N.  E.  Hutchinson,  of 
Napoleon,  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent   at    Kenton    to    succeed 


Supt.  Britton,  resigned.  Supt. 
Hutchinson  has  had  large  success 
in  school  work  and  the  people  of 
Kenton  may  rest  assured  that  his 
administration  of  their  schook  will 
be  of  the  right  sort. 

—  Miss  Eva  S.  Knopf,  a  teacher 
in  North  High  School,  Columbus, 
died  of  cancer,  December  26,  after 
a  long  illness.  She  was  a  most  es- 
timable young  lady  and  her  loss  is 
deeply  mourned  by  a  host  of  f  riends. 

—  Miss  Rowena  Rayman,  daugh- 
ter of  Supt.  R.  E.  Rayman,  East 
Liverpool,  is  now  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Wooster  and  is  nobly 
maintaining  the  family  reputatkm 
for  good  work  and  noble  living. 

—  Supt.  C.  C.  Smith,  of  Lyons, 
has  a  total  enrollment  of  170,  with 
31  in  the  high  school  in  a  town  of 
500.  This  ratio  would  crowd  scxne 
towns. 

—  Miss  Grace  Finney,  formerly 
of  Logan,  is  making  an  excellent 
record  at  East  Liverpool.  She  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  primary 
teachers  in  the  state. 

—  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
Delaware,  has  issued  a  beautiful 
calendar  which  is  very  artistic  every 
way.  A  copy  came  to  our  desk 
and  we  wish  for  all  our  friends 
the  same  good  fortune. 

—  Pr6f.  W.  H.  Critzer  has  or- 
ganized an  orchestra  of  fourteen 
members  in  the  Galion  high  school 
and  is  preparing  to  give  Hayden's- 
Tenth  Symphony  in  the  near  future.. 
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His  teaching  is  of  the  sort  that 
produces  lovers  of  good  music  as 
well  as  skilled  musicians. 

—  It  is  midnight  and  the  bells 
and  whistles,  with  noisy  acclaim, 
are  sounding  forth  a  welcome  to 
the  New  Year.  Memory  with  sc«n- 
ber  mien  looks  toward  the  past,  but 
buoyant  Hope  looks  with  exulta- 
tion toward  the  future.  If  our 
readers  will  but  take  our  good 
wishes  and,  by  the  alchemy  of 
Faith,  of  Courage,  of  Work,  and 
of  Optimism,  transmute  them  into 
experiences,  this  year  of  1905  will 
be  the  brightest  and  best  year  of 
their  lives. 

—  Supt.  Wm.  McK.  Vance,  of 
Miamisburg,  will  address  the 
Miami  Military  Institute  at  Ger- 
mantown,  January' 19th,  on  "Twen- 
tieth Century  Demands  on  Student 
Life  in  America,"  and  the  School- 
masters' Club  of  Springfield,  Janu- 
ary 20th  on  "Present  Educational 
Methods  and  Their  Results." 

—  The  next  meeting  of  the  State 
Association  will  be  held  at  Put-in- 
Bay  the  last  week  in  June,  and  it 
is  a  safe  prediction  that  it  will  be 
the  largest  and  best  ever  held.  The 
committee  will  make  every  effort 
to  secure  the  very  best  speakers  and 
we  shall  be  disappointed  if  the 
membership  does  not  reach  1,000. 

—  By  reference  to  our  advertis- 
ing columns  it  will  be  noted  that 
J.  A.  Harlor  is  manager  of  a  bran 
new  teachers'  agency.    Mr.  Harlor 


has  a  wide  acquaintance  all  over 
the  state,  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  school  conditions,  and,  withal, 
is  such  a  practical  teacher  and  man 
that  this  new  enterprise  will  cer- 
tainly flourish  under  his  manage- 
ment. 


NOTES  ON  THE  COLUMBUS 
MEETINGS. 

—  About  four  hundred  visiting 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
assembled  in  Columbus  in  the  hol- 
iday vacation  to  enjoy  the  many 
good  things  provided  by  the  com- 
mitees  of  the  various  educational 
associations,  and  they  were  all 
amply  rewarded. 

—  The  Ohio  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion reported  a  membership  of  1042 
with  enough  counties  to  be  heard 
from  to  raise  the  number  to  more 
than  1,200.  Wood  County  leads 
with  220.  In  all  there  are  sixty-six 
counties  represented. 

—  Avery,  Eagleson,  Lyons  and 
Porter  were  a.ble  to  hold  down  the 
situation  on  all  the  weightier  mat- 
ters. Their  presence  was  fully  ap- 
preciated everywhere,  and  espe- 
cially on  elevators.  Besides,  they 
were  interesting  as  types  of  pri- 
mordial innocence. 

—  It  was  pleasant  to  meet  again 
many  of  the  "elect"  who  now  so- 
journ in  other  states.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  Supt.  W.  H. 
Cole,  Prof.  Warren  Darst,  Prof. 
Frank  V.  Irish,  E.  H.  Scott,  L.  F. 
Gates  and  Henry  C.  Hill. 
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—  The  reception  given  the  visitors 
by  the  Superintendent  and  Prin- 
cipals of  the  Columbus  schools 
proved  a  most  enjoyable  affair  and 
everybody  had  a  good  time.  In 
the  receiving  line  were  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Shriner,  Supt.  Shawan, 
Miss  Margaret  Sutherland,  Miss 
Anna  Sims  and  Miss  Harriet  Ban- 
croft. Dr.  Shriner,  Dr.  Means,  Mr. 
Davies,  Mr.  Glenn  and  Mr.  Parrish 
represented  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

—  Prof.  J.  H.  Dickason,  of 
Wooster,  came  down  to  diffuse  the 
sunlight  of  his  presence  and,  in- 
cidentally, to  let  it  be  known  that 
the  Wooster  Summer  School  will 
be  in  session  next  summer  as  usual. 
Prof,  Dickason  has  made  a  fine 
record  in  this  school. 

—  The  Township  Superinten- 
dents' Association  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President.  Alfred 
Ross,  New  Carlisle;  vice  president, 
H.  A.  Klepinger,  Brookville;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  S.  T.  Price, 
Elmwood.  Executive  committee : 
C.  W.  Hamilton,  Tuscarawas;  J. 
J.  Richesori,  Westville ;  A.  G.  Dea- 
vor,  Glenford. 

—  About  ninety  of  the  brethren 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Corson  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon and  it  is  quite  within  the 
limits  of  exact  truth  to  say  that 
they  had  two  hours  of  complete 
relaxation. 

—  The  Association  of  School  Ex- 
aminers elected  officers  as  follows: 


President,  F.  S.  Coultrap,  Athens; 
vice  president,  L.  C-  Dick,  West 
Jefferson;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Frank  L,  Lytic,  Copley.  Executive 
committee :  Charles  Haupert,  Woos- 
ter; W.  S.  Robinson,  Fostoria; 
W.  F.  Gephart,  Williamsport. 

—  President  Lillian  W.  Johnson, 
of  Western  College,  Oxford,  made 
a  very  favorable  impression  and 
it  is  evident  that  her  work  in  Ohio 
will  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
education  in  all  its  phases. 

—  Hon.  J.  A.  Welker,  who  man- 
ages the  Ohio  Teachers'  Agency 
at  Canton,  was  one  of  the  visitors 
and  proved  himself  a  most  agree- 
able gentleman. 

—  The  officers  of  the  Association 
of  Secondary  Teachers  for  the  next 
year  are:  President,  Seth  Hayes, 
Lancaster ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Abigail  E.  Simpson,  Columbus. 
Executive  committee:  George  W. 
Tooill,  chairman,  Columbus;  C.  A. 
Armstrong,  Canton;  J.  T.  Smith, 
Findlay ;  M.  A.  Henson,  Gallipolis. 

—  Miss  May  Templer,  of  the  E. 
Palestine  high  school,  read  an  ex- 
cellent paper  on  "The  Importance 
of  Directing  Children's  Tastes  in 
Reading." 

—  The  Faculty  of  Ohio  State 
University  won  golden  opinions 
for  their  hospitality  to  the  visitors 
on  Friday.  The  associations  were 
guests  of  the  Faculty  and  the  day 
was  a  real  pleasure.  A  bountiful 
luncheon  was  served  and  the  build- 
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ings  were  opened  for  the  various 
meedngs.  Nothing  was  overlodced 
that  would  contribute  to  the  comfort 
of  the  visitors. 

—  The  Ohio  College  Association 
elected  the  following  officers :  Pres- 
ident W.  F.  Whitlock,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan;  vice  president,  Frederick 
Treudley,  Ohio  University;  secre- 
tary, Emma  M.  Perkins,  College  of 
Women,  Qeveland ;  treasurer,  Les- 
lie H.  Ingham,  Kenyon  College; 
member  executive  committee,  Lil- 
lian W.  Johnson,  Western  College 
for  Women,  Oxford. 

—  The  office  of  the  School  Com- 
missioner was  thronged  with  visi- 
tors and  Commissioner  Jones  and 
Chief  Snyder  gave  all  a  hearty  wel- 
come and  made  them  glad  to  be 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  Ohio. 

—  The  officers  of  The  Associa- 
tion of  Ohio  Teachers  of  Drawing 
and  Manual  Training  are:  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Cornelia  Gaskell, 
Athens  Normal  school;  vice  pres- 
ident, Linna  A.  Dickinson,  Elyria; 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Miss 
Rachael  Thomas,  Marion;    execu- 

•  tive  committee,  Prof  F.  E.  San- 
bone,  O.  S.  U.,  Columbus,  O. ;  Miss 
Lillian  Bicknell,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Chas.  M.  Williams,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

—  By  the  reorganization  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  Wm.  H. 
Meek  becomes  president,  Supt. 
Arthur  Powell,  clerk,  and  Supt.  H. 
B.  Williams  treasurer.  All  com- 
munications   concerning    examina- 


tions for  the  next  year  should  be 
addressed  to  Supt  Arthur  Powell, 
Middletown,  Ohio. 

—  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  O.  S. 
U.,  Columbus,  President  E.  W. 
Hunt,  Denison,  Granville;  Pres.  A. 
T.  Perry,  Marietta,  Pres.  H.  C. 
King,  Oberlin,  and  Prof.  George 
Scott,  Otterbein,  Westerville,  con- 
situte  the  committee  on  the  Rhodes 
scholarship. 

—  As  a  result  of  the  examina- 
tions eighteen  life  high. school  cer- 
tificates were  granted  and  thirty- 
three  life  common  school  certifi- 
cates. Those  who  received  the  high 
school  certificates  are:  Charles  S. 
Bunger,  Lewisburg;  Howard  G. 
Carter,  Greenville;  Oliver  G.  Her- 
shey,  Jeff ersonville ;  F.  W.  Hus- 
ton, Reiley ;  Howard  A.  Klepinger, 
Brookville ;  Uriah  L.  Light,  Greens- 
burg;  John  J.  McDonald,  Worth- 
ington;  Malcolm  R.  McElroy,  Be- 
rea;  Gilbert  E.  Neal,  Gallipolis; 
Clare  Gilbert  Olney,  Akron;  Wil- 
liam H.  Rice,  London;  Joseph  H. 
Selby,  Greenville ;  William  H.  Side- 
bottom,  Columbus;  B.  F.  Stanton, 
Salem;  J.  W.  Jones,  Newcomers- 
town;  Laura  M.  Fortney,  Wyom- 
ing; Darrell  Joyce,  Hamilton,  and 
Fred  Luscomb,  special  in  music, 
Painesville. 

The  thirty-three  certificates  to 
teach  common  schools  were  issued 
to :  Ross  W.  Ash,  Fostoria ;  E.  H. 
Baldridge,  Peebles;  S.  F.  Beard, 
BluflFton;  J.  R.  Burton,  Clarkes- 
ville;    O.  E.  Duif,  Lafayette;    S. 
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S.  Eby,  Ada;  Bent  Highlands, 
Elida;  J.  H.  Himes,  Beach  City; 
R.  B.  Hunter,  Bridgeport;  G.  O. 
Kean,  Sabetha,  Kan. ;  C.  G.  Kearn, 
Windham;  H.  C.  Knowles,  Cleve- 
land; F.  L.  Maris,  Bethesda;  C. 
L.  Martzolff,  New  Lexington;  U. 
M.  McGaughey,  Akron;  C.  D. 
Newsock,  Brookville;  A.  D.  Rob- 
inson, Seville;  F.  C.  Rulon,  Col- 
linwood;  Daniel  Schaefer,  Dres- 
den; J.  F.  Smith,  Lodi;  J.  H. 
Smith,  Holgate;  A.  C.  Stretcher, 
Clifton ;  W.  J.  Strouse,  Fruit  Hill ; 
E.  W.  Struggles,  Germantown; 
R.  A.  Walse  and  W.  V.  Wales, 
Bowling  Green;  E.  B.  Walling, 
Custar;   W.  O.  Webber,  Defiance; 

D.  M.  Whetstone,  Farmer;  T.  C. 
Woodward,  Sidney ;  Ella  C.  Blan- 
chard,  Massillon;  Grace  L.  Hart- 
man,  East  Liverpool,  and  Emma 
Lou  Warner,  Kent. 

—  Dr.  Oscar  Chrisman  had  a 
very  busy  week  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  various  associa- 
tions and  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  all  who  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  general  programs. 

—  The  Central  Ohio  School- 
masters' Club  kept  open  house  Wed- 
nesday evening  at  the  Hartman  ho- 
tel for  visiting  friends.     President 

E.  B.  Cox  did  the  honors  of  the  oc- 
casion and  about  one  hundred  en- 
joyed the  dinner  and.  the  program. 
Those  present  were  E.  A.  Jones, 
J.  A.  Shawan,  J.  E.  Morris,  Seth 
Hayes,  C.  L.  Boyer,  O.  G.  Schwen- 
lein,  L.  H.  Schuh,  J.  C.  Schocht, 


H.  A.  Cassidy,  J.  D.  Simpkins,  W^ 

E.  Kershner,  J.  W.  Smith,  King  G. 
Thompson,  C.  L.  Martzolff,  Geo. 
W.  DeLong,  Chas.  L.  Van  Cleve, 
R.  G.  Ramsay,  H.  L.  Frank,  C-  S^ 
Barrett,  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  Henry 
C.  Hill,  J.  W.  Mackinnon,  L.  W. 
Mackinnon,  Edwin  B.  Cox,  Henry 
G.  Williams,  Guy  Potter  Benton,. 
Frank  P.  Bachman,  David  IL 
Major,  G.  K.  Lyons,  Frank  R. 
Ellis,  C.  E.  Brown,  M.  E.  Hard,. 
J.  L.  Trisler,  E.  P.  Childs,  Emory 
W.  Hunt,  H.  R.  Hundley,  W.  W. 
Boyd,  Edward  Orton  Jr.,  F.  E. 
Reynolds,  C.  C.  Miller,  Wm.  Mc- 
Clain,  W.  F.  Whitlock,  H.  R. 
McVay,  E.  A.  Hotchkiss,  F.  A. 
Cosgrove,  L.  C.  Dick,  D.  J.  Schurr, 

F.  B.  Dyer,  Chas.  L.  Loos  Jr.,  L 
N.  Keyser,  L.  F.  Gates,  W.  M. 
Townsend,  Chas.  D.  Everett,  C. 
W.  Bennett,  H.  B.  WiUiams,  J.  E. 
CoUins,  George  W.  Knight,  E.  M. 
Craig,  John  K.  Baxter,  S.  H.  Ma- 
harry,  J.  S.  Johnson,  E.  L.  Men- 
denhall,  T.  W.  Shimp,  Stuart 
Eagleson,  W.  O.  Thompson,  E.  E. 
Richards,  Oscar  Chrisman,  C.  T. 
McCoy,  Chas.  E.  Miller,  L.  E. 
York,  J.  H.  Snyder,  Wm.  J.  Leon- 
ard, S.  C.  Derby,  S  P.  Humphrey, 
J.  A.  Bownocker,  C  S.  Fay,  E.  H. 
Foster,  Arthur  Powell,  T.  J.  San- 
ders, Lewis  Bookwalter,  Alfred  T. 
Perry,  J.  A.  Harlor,  B.  E.  Rich- 
ardson, J.  T.  Tuttle,  E.  B.  Stevens,. 
Horace  A.  Stokes,  A.  M.  Dodderer,. 
M.  J.  Flannery,  J.  H.  Rowland,  N. 
H.  Chaney,  John  S  Weaver,  Dar- 
rell  Joyce,  Edward  M.  VanQevc,. 
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Wm.  McK.  Vance,  E.  D.  Lyon,  H. 
C.  Minnich,  C  P.  Parkhurst,  F.  B. 
Pearson. 

—  The  Doctors,  the  Deans,  the 
Dons,  and  the  Daughters,  at  the 
University  luncheon,  invaded  the 
pie  with  ice  cream  atop  with  an 
avidity  bom  only  of  large  exper- 
ience. 

—  The  speakers  at  the  School- 
masters' dinner  were  Dr.  Benton, 
Dr.  Thompson,  Henry  C.  Hill, 
Supt.  Chas.  L.  VanCleve,  Supt. 
Dyer,  Dean  Minnich,  Frank  R.  El- 
lis and  Dr.  Whitlock,  and  they 
probably  all  had  a  pretty  busy  half 
day  preparing  their  extempore 
speeches. 

—  The  following  new  members 
were  voted  into  the  Schoolmasters* 
Club  prior  to  the  dinner  and  were 
initiated  in  due  form  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  program  by  Prof. 
David  R.  Major  and  F.  B.  Pear- 
son: Prin.  Seth  Hayes,  Lancaster; 
Supt.  M.  J.  Flannery,  Sabina; 
Pres.  Lewis  Bookwalter,  Otterbein ; 
Frank  E.  Reynolds,  Chillicothe; 
Prof.  Edward  Orton  Jr.  and  Prin. 
W.  M.  Townsend  took  their  degree 
also. 

The  paper  read  on  Thursday 
afternoon  by  Dr.  Watson,  of 
Gambier,  on  the  "Meaning  and 
Use  of  Art"  was  so  excellent  that 
it  was  unanimously  requested 
that  it  go  upon  the  general  pro- 
gram next  year.  The  papers  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Benjamin,  of  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleve- 


land, by  Miss  Helen  Eraser,  of 
Columbus,  and  by  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Thresher,  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society  of  Dayton,  were  of  un- 
usual interest. 

The  secondary  teachers  re- 
solved that  no  papers  be  read  at 
their  next  meeting,  but  that  all 
papers  shall  be  printed  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing be  devoted  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cussions. 

The  committee  on  resolutions 
of  the  State  Association  of  School 
Examiners  submits  the  following 
report : 

Resolved,  ist.  That  we  con- 
sider the  training  of  a  college 
course  highly  desirable  for  a  high 
school  teacher,  and  recommend 
that  due  consideration  be  given 
to  such  training  in  issuing  high 
school  certificates. 

2nd.  That  consideration  also 
be  given  in  issuing  such  certifi- 
cates to  successful  experience  in 
teaching  or  superintending. 

3rd.  That  we  consider  the 
training  of  the  high  school  or  its 
equivalent  desirable  for  all  ele- 
mentary teachers  and  recommend 
that  consideration  be  given  to 
such  training  in  issuing  elemen- 
tary certificates. 

Resolved,  That  the  number  of 
high  school  examinations  remain 
as  it  is,  but  we  recommend  that 
two  days  be  given  to  each  exam- 
ination, the  required  branches  one 
month  and  the  electives  the  fol- 
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lowing  month,  excepting  the  ex- 
amination in  September,  when 
many  applicants  may  be  obliged 
to  secure  a  certificate  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year. 

We  also  recommend  that  one- 
half  of  the  elementary  lists  be 
given  in  one  month  and  the  re- 
mainder the  following  month,  but 
that  an  opportunity  be  given  an 
applicant  to  take  the  entire  ex- 
amination in  one  day  if  necessary. 

Resolved,  That  all  five-year  and 
eight-year  certificates  issued  pre- 
vious to  September  i,  1904,  be  re- 
newed at  the  discretion  of  the  ex- 
amining board  upon  the  appli- 
cant's passing  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  theory  and  practice. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  advisable 
to  announce  one  or  two  books 
each  year  as  a  basis  for  a  part  of 
the  questions  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, and  that,  if  possible,  the  an- 
nouncement of  such  books  antic- 
ipate their  use. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  advisable 
to  limit  the  field  in  literature  to 
a  certain  definite  period  for  each 
year,  and  that  the  limits  of  the 
field  covered  should  be  announced 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  books  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  be 
used  in  preparing  questions  in  the 
several  branches  in  so  far  as  they 
meet  the  requirements  in  these 
Subjects. 

Resolved,  That  we  as  an  Asso- 
ciation express  our  hearty  com- 
mendation   and    appreciation   of 


the  fairness  and  scope  oi  ques- 
tions prepared  and  sent  out  hj 
State  School  Commissioner 
jQnes. 

Resolved,  That  our  hearty 
thanks  be  tendered  to  Prest.  W- 
O.  Thompson  and  the  Faculty  of 
the  O.  S.  U.  for  their  thoughtful 
and  bountiful  entertainment  of 
visiting  teachers. 

C.  S.  Fay, 
F.  S.  Coultrap, 
Charles  Haupert, 
Committee. 


STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  infinitive.  State  its  origin 
and  give  illustrations  of  its  different 
uses.  2.  State  the  effects  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  upon  the  English  vocabnlary. 

3.  Explain  strong  verbs  and  weak  verlo. 
What  are  auxiliaries?   Why  necessary? 

4.  Give  a  brief  discussion  of  the  Eng- 
lish participle —  origin,  forms,  useSj  ctc- 

5.  Construct  or  quote  sentences  illus- 
trating the  classes  of  sentences  accord- 
ing to  structure.  What  are  reciprocal 
pronouns?  Illustrate.  6.  What  are 
some  of  the  recent  improvements  in  the 
methods  and  aims  in  teaching  English? 
7.  Name  five  facts  in  grammar  ttiat  a 
study  of  historic  fnglish  will  reveal.  8. 
Define  accidence,  grammar,  and  the  di- 
visions of  grammar.  Where  in  the 
course  of  study  should  grammar  be 
placed?  Why?  9.  Analyze  or  diagram 
the  following:  The  hero  who  wept 
that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer seems  never  to  have  learned  that 
within  his  own  bosom  lay  a  restless  and 
turbulent  kingdom,  over  which,  with  all 
his  armies  and  all  his  power  and  valor, 
he  had  yet  attained  no  domain.  10.  Ex- 
plain the  construction  of  words  in  ital- 
ics:  (a)  /  had  rather  he  a  dog,  and  hav 
the  moon,  than  such  a  Roman,  (b) 
Three  times  two  are  six.  '  (c)  He  was 
taken  care  of  by  Mr.  Jones. 

SCIENCE   OP   EDUCATION. 

1.  What  authors  have  you  studied  on 
this   subject?    Give   a   short   sketch   of 
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Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale.  2.  Write  a  good 
definition  of  education  —  giving,  also, 
the  definition  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Dr. 
Hinsdale,  Dr.  Fitch,  and  John  Stewart 
Mill.  3.  Is  skill  a  distinct  end  in  teach- 
ing? 4.  What  are  the  objections  to  the 
graded  system  of  our  cities?  How  do 
you  think  pupils  should  be  promoted? 
Dr.  White  says  "the  teaching  of  pupils 
in  classes  is  an  art."  Explain,  giving 
your  views  on  this  statement.  5.  What 
are  some  of  the  questions  presented  by 
precocious  children?  How  long  should 
a  pupil  be  kept  on  the  same  lesson  ?  The 
same  study?  6.  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  pupil's  and  the  teacher's 
"point  of  attack"  of  a  lesson?  What 
discipline  does  a  pupil,  or  a  school,  gain 
from  occasionally  being  "stumped?"  7. 
Discuss  carefully,  the  principles  of  at- 
tention. 8.  Discuss  carefully,  "The  As- 
sociation of  Ideas,"  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  skillful  teacher. 

BOTANY. 

1.  How  many  flowers  have  you  ana- 
lyzed? Give  the  common  name,  family 
name,  genus,  and  species  of  five  of  them. 
2.  Define  perennial,  cotyledon,  acaules- 
cent,  spadix,  gamo-petalous,  dioecious, 
convolute.  3.  What  are  the  different 
kinds  of  flower  clusters?  Make  a  draw- 
ing of  each.  4.  What  are  the  different 
kinds  of  cells?  Give  parts  and  compo- 
sition of  a  living  cell.  Make  drawingjs. 
6.  How  are  plants  nourished?  Explain 
in  full.  6.  Name  and  describe  in  order 
the  parts  of  a  flower.  Give  the  function 
of  each  part.  7.  Describe  the  propaga- 
tion, growth,  varieties  and  distribution 
of  fungi.  Name  several  forms  of  fungi. 
8.  Explain  the  fertilization  of  Indian 
com.  Of  red  clover.  9.  Name  five  bot- 
anists who  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  science. 

RHETORIC. 

1.  How  does  a  figure  of  syntax  differ 
from  a  fi|fure  in  rhetoric?  2.  What  is 
style?  Give  Swift's  definition  of  style. 
8.  What  is^  meant  by  "overworked 
words?"  Give  examples.  What  is 
meant  by  "Bookish  words?"  Examples. 
4.    What   are   the   characteristics   of   a 

fwd  paragraph?    Write  one  about  the 
usso- Japanese  War.    5.  What  governs 
the  length  of  the  poetic  foot  in  English 
verse?     Scan  the  following: 
The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls, 
And, snowy  summits  old  in  story: 
The  tong  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 


And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes 

flying. 
Blow,    bugle;    answer,    echoes,    dying, 

dying,  dying. 

6.  Define  coherence  in  sentences.  How 
can  it  be  obtained?    What  is  ambiguity? 

7.  What  is  a  brief?  A  climax?  A  bar- 
barism? 8.  Define  metonymy  and  hy- 
perbole and  give  an  example  of  each. 
Quote  from  some  American  author 
who  is  considered  a  master  of  rhetoric 


LATIN. 

1.  Who,  briefly,  was  Livy?  Maece- 
nas? Translate  and  name  the  classic 
from  which  the  following  is  taken: 
Quod  si  ipsi  haec  neque  attmgere  neque 
sensu  nostro  gustare  possemus,  tamen 
ea  mirari  deberemus,  etiam  cum  in  aliis 
videremus.  Quis  nostrum  tam  animo 
agresti  ac  duro  fuit,  ut  Roscii  mortc 
nuper  non  commoveretur?  Qui  cum 
esset  senex  mortuus,  tamen  propter 
excellentem*  artem  ac  venustatem  vide- 
batur  omnino  mori  non  debuisse.  Ergo 
ille  corporis  motu  tantum  amorem  sibi 
conciliarat  a  nobis  omnibus:  nos  animo- 
rum  incredibiles  motus  celeritatemque 
ingeniorum  negligemus?  2.  Translate 
into  Latin :  (a)  I  did  not  conceal  from 
my  friends  my  plans,  (t)  Wisdom 
should  be  regarded  as  the  art  of  living. 
{c)  He  compelled  the  enemy  to  surren- 
der. 3.  Translate:  Quid  tcmpestates 
autumni  et  sidera  dicam,  Atque,  ubi  iam 
breviorque  dies  et  mollior  jcstas,  Quae 
vigilanda  viris?  vel  cum  ruit  imbriferum 
ver,  Spicea  iam  campis  cum  messis  in- 
horruit,  et  cum  Frumenta  in  viridi  stip- 
ula  lactentia  tur^ent?  Give  syntax  of 
imbriferum,  campis,  quae  and  turge^t.  4. 
Translate:  Ipsum  autem  sumptis  Pria- 
mum  iuvenalibus  armis  Ut  vidit,  "Quae 
mens  tam  dira,  miserrime  coniunx,  Im- 
pulit  his  cingi  telis?  aut  quo  ruis?" 
mquit.  '*Non  tali  auxilio  nee  defensori- 
bus  istis  Tempus  eget ;  non,  si  ipse  mens 
nunc  adforet.  Hector.  Hue  tandem  con- 
cede; haec  ara  tuebitur  omnis,  Aut 
moriere  simul."  Sic  ore  effata  rccepi  Ad 
sese  et  sacra  longaevum  in  sede  locavit. 
Name  the  verbs  in  the  subjunctive  mode^ 
with  reasons.  5.  Translate:  Germani 
multum  ab  hac  consuetudine  differunt. 
nam  neque  druides  habent,  qui  rebus 
divinis  praesint,  neque  sacrificiis  student, 
deorum  numero  eos  solos  ducunt.  qnos 
cernunt  et  quorum  aperte  opibus  iuvan- 
tur,  Solem  et  Vulcanum  et  Lunam,  reli- 
quos  ne  fama  quidem  acceperunt.    vita 
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omnis  in  venationibus  atque  in  studiis  rci 
militaris  consistit:  ab  parvulis  labori  ac 
duritiae  student,  qui  diutissime  impu- 
teres  permanserunt,  maximam  inter  suos 
ferunt  laudem :  hoc  ali  staturam.  ali  vires 
nervosque  confirmari  putant.  Quote,  in 
Latin,  some  famous  utterances  of  the 
author  of  the  above. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

1.  Define  Political  Economy,  wealth, 
and  value.  2.  Upon  what  three  elements 
will  the  productive  capabilities  of  a  com- 
munity depend?  3.  Explain  the  econom- 
ical function  of  money.     Define  capital. 

4.  Give  the  cause  or  causes  of  hard 
times."  What  is  meant  by  fiat  money? 

5.  Explain  industrial  co-operation  and 
its  benefits.  6.  What  is  meant  by  the 
"unearned  increment  of  land?"  7.  Dis- 
tinguish between  direct  and  indirect 
tax.  Illustrate.  8.  Define  bimetalism. 
Give  some  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  bimetalism.  9.  State  the 
argument  of  Free  Trade.* 

LOGIC. 

1.  Define  inductive  reasoning.  Give  an 
example.  2.  How  does  Logic  differ  from 
Rhetoric?  Define  the  terms  genus  and 
species.  3.  Define  and  illustrate  syllo- 
gism. State  the  rules  of  the  syllogism. 
4.  Define  and  illustrate  analytic  and  syn- 
thetic judgments.  Define  and  illustrate 
deductive  reasoning.  5.  What  is  meant 
by  the  figure  of  a  syllogism?  Give  one. 
How  many  figures  in  Logic?  6.  Define 
and  illustrate  Enthymeme  and  Sorites. 
7.  Give  an  outline  of  the  classification  of 
fallacies.  8.  Discuss  the  relation  of  logic 
to  the  several  sciences.  9.  Name  and  ex- 
plain the  different  kinds  of  definition. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

1.  What  is  physical  culture?  Why 
should  it  be  a  part  of  our  school  work? 
Its  advantages?  2.  At  what  time  in  the 
day  and  for  how  long  a  period  should 
the  lesson  in  physical  culture  be?  3. 
Name  and  give  the  arguments  for  the 
system  of  physical  culture  you  consider 
the  best.  4.  Give  an  outline  of  a  series 
of  lessons  intended  to  accomplish  one 
result  in  physical  training  and  show  how 
this  object  is  attained.  5.  State  three 
pedagogical  principles  involved  in  the 
right  kind  of  physical  culture.  6.  Name 
the  leading  systems  of  physical  culture 
and  the  most  prominent  advocates  of 
each.    7.  How  long  have  you  made  phys- 


ical culture  a  special  study?    How  lonsr 
have  you  taught  it.    Where? 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  Distinguish  between  education  and 
knowledge.  Of  what  use  are  current 
events  in  teaching?  How  may  a  spirit 
of  investigation  be  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  pupils?  How  may  the  the  at- 
tention of  pupils  be  most  effectually  se- 
cured ?  2.  Explain  the  principle'  of  self- 
activity  in  education,  and  give  examples 
of  the  violation  of  this  principle  in 
teaching.  What  is  the  chief  object  of 
instruction?  Give  reasons  for  your  an- 
swer. What  are  suggestive  questions? 
Is  it  right  to  use  them,  and  why?  3. 
Name  the  different  kinds  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  Ohio.  Outline  the  provisions 
of  the  compulsory  education  laws  exist- 
ing in  Ohio.  State  your  opinion  of  nor- 
mal schools  as  instrumentalities  for  the 
promotion  of  popular  education  in  our 
own  and  other  states.  4.  Do  you  seek 
to  stimulate  emulation  or  inspiration  in 
the  minds  of  your  pupils,  and  if  so, 
how?  What  are  some  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  in  school  discipline? 
State  the  general  principles  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  government  of  a  school. 
5.  Name  five  educational  reformers  and 
write  a  biographical  sketch  of  one  of 
them.  Name  some  of  the  improvements 
in  the  art  of  teaching  within  the  range 
of  your  own  experience.  What  prepa- 
ration for  the  work  of  teaching  have 
you  made?  What  has  been  your  teach- 
ing experience? 

BOOKKEEPING. 

1-4.  Make  entries  in  cash-book  and 
journal  of  the  following  items  in  proper 
form  for  posting  to  a  double  entry  led- 
ger :  Apr.  1,  1901.  John  Colbum,  Clcvc, 
land,  O.,  began  a  wholesale  fish  business 
with  an  investment  of  cash  )8,500, 
merchandise  $6,200,  store  and  warehouse 
$2,500.  Apr.  2.  Bought  of  George  H. 
Norton,  Portland,  Me.,  10  bbl  medium 
mackerel  0}  $9.50;  5  bbl.  split  herring 
@  $4.75.  Paid  for  cleaning  $1.50.  Apr. 
3.  Sold  Frederick  A.  Hall,  AHMiny,  N. 
Y.,  400  lb.  cod  @  ejc;  600  lb.  cod  @  7h 
Apr.  4.  Sold  Barker  &  White,  Youngs- 
town,  O.,  5  bbl.  small  mackerel  @  ^; 
6  bbl.  large  mackerel  @  $13,  and  re- 
ceived in  part  payment  their  note  at 
90  days  $100,  balance  on  account.  Apr. 
5.  F.  A.  Hall  paid  his  bill  for  Apr.  3. 
less  2%  discount,  by  check  on  Farmers 
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National  Bank.  [Account  with  bank  is 
kept  in  check  book  only.]  Apr.  6.  Sold 
Philip  Johnson.  Dayton,  O.,  2  bbl,  mack- 
erel @  $17.50;  2  halves  mackerel  @ 
•$9^5;  5  kits  mackerel  @  $1.85.  Apr.  9. 
Bought  for  cash  475  boxes  medium 
scaled  herring  @  14c.  Apr.  10.  Sent 
<J.  H.  Norton  a  draft  on  Philip  Johnson 
at  10  days  for  $62.75,  in  part  payment  of 
his  bill  of  Apr.  2.  Apr.  19.  Parker  & 
White  prepaici  their  note  of  April  4,  less 
interest  for  unexpired  time,  and  paid  cash 
to  balance  their  account.  5.  Post  and 
close  the  merchandise  account  of  the 
above  transactions  assuming  merchan- 
<iise  on  hand  to  be  worth  $7,000.  6. 
State  the  use  of  each  of  three  principal 
books  used  in  double  entry  bookkeeping. 
If  only  one  book  could  be  saved  in  case 
of  fire,  which  should  it  be?  Why?  7. 
Write  the  check  mentioned  in  the  trans- 
action of  Apr.  5;  the  draft  mentioned 
in  the  transaction  of  Apr.  10.  8.  Write 
an  indorsement  for  the  note  mentioned 
in  the  transaction  of  Apr.  4,  so  that  it 
will  be  (a)  payable  to  bearer,  (b)  pay- 
able to  John  Smith  or  order,  (c)  gener- 
ally negotiable,  at  the  same  time  exempt- 
ing thie  indorser  from  liability.  9.  From 
the  following  ledger  balances  and  inven" 
tories  make  a  balance  sheet: 

Dr.  Cr. 

Proprietor     $5,768  60 

Cash   $2,768  15 

Merchandise 3 ,  600  48 

Bills   receivable    . .        575  50 

Bills  payable   981  56 

Expense   382  00 

Joseph   Loren    ....  1,550  00 

John  Philips 105  25 

Furniture  &  fixt...        590  40 

Interest    7  61 

lUlph  Johnson   ...        340  89 
Inventories:    Merchandise  $6,400;    fur- 
niture and  fixtures  $450.    10.  Define  pro- 
test, solvency,  certified  check,  bill  of  lad- 
ing, statement. 


1.  Distinguish  between  the  pure  and 
mixed  sciences.  Define  Physics  and 
state  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  What 
three  elements  determine  a  force?  What 
IS  the  random  of  a  projectile?  2.  Dis- 
tinguish between  coercive  and  directive 
force.  What  force  is  necessary  to  hold 
a  body  on  an  inclined  plane  by  pressing 
perpendicularly  against  the  plane?  3. 
Define  electrical  potential,  volt,  ohin, 
ampere.     Compare  frictional  and  voltaic 


electricity.  Distinguish  between  static 
and  dynamic  electricity.  Describe  the 
physical,  chemical  and  physiological  ef- 
fects of  voltaic  electricity.  4.  When  and 
by  whom  was  it  discovered  that  a  cop- 
per wire  is  a  magnet  when  a  current  of 
electricity  flows  through  it?  If  the  re- 
sistance of  a  piece  of  copper  wire  18.12 
yards  long  is  3.02  ohms;  what  must  be 
the  length  of  another  piece  of  the  same 
diameter  to  have  a  resistance  of  22.65 
ohms.  5.  What  is  the  volume  of  a  ton 
of  gold  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
19.34?  At  what  rate  m  feet  will  sound 
move  through  the  air  at  sea  level,  the 
temperature  being  20**  C?  If  a  battery 
with  an  external  resistance  of  9  ohms 
gives  a  current  of  0.43  ampere;  and, 
when  the  external  resistance  is  increased 
to  32  ohms,  the  internal  resistance  re- 
maining unchanged,  the  current  falls  to 
0.2  ampere;  what  is  the  resistance  of 
the  battery? 

GEOMSTRY. 

1.  Explain  the  difference  between  a 
theorem  and  a  problem.  Give  an  exam- 
ple of  each.  2.  Through  a  point  within 
an  angle  draw  a  line  limited  by  the  sides 
of  the  angle  and  bisected  bv  the  point. 
3.  How  many  regular  polyhedrons  arc 
there?  Explain  fully  why  the  number 
is  limited?  4.  Define:  (a)  numerical 
measure,  (b)  concurrent,  (^r)  trirectan- 
gular  spherical  triangles,  (d)  median, 
(e)  incommensurable  quantity.  5.  Ex- 
plain by  use  of  a  diagram  what  is  meant 
by  dividing  a  line:  (1)  Harmonically. 
(2)  In  extreme  and  mean  ratio.  6. 
Demonstrate:  If  from  the  extremities 
of  a  diameter  perpendiculars  are  drawn 
to  a  line  cutting  the  circle,  the  parts  in- 
tercepted between  the  feet  of  the  per- 
pendiculars and  the  circumference  arc 
eaual.  7.  Construct  a  triangle,  having 
given  the  perimeter  and  the  angles  at 
the  base.  8.  Develop  the  formula  for 
finding  the  area  of  a  triangle  knowing 
its  sides. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  cognate  letters,  aphthong, 
phonology,  elementary  sound,  surd.  2. 
Make  and  name  the  ordinary  diacritical 
marks.  What  are  the  uses  of  silent  let- 
ters? Illustrate.  3.  Show  by  analysis 
the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following 
words :  meridian,  automobile,  euphony, 
ambitious,  complacent.  4.  Name  ten 
French  words  in  common  use  and  trans- 
late them.  5.  Discuss  the  spelling  reform 
movement.     What  action  has  the  N.  E. 
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A.  taken  with  reference  to  simplified 
spelling?  6.  Spell  twenty-five  words 
from  dictation. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  are  the  processes  that  are  at 
work  in  the  human  body  to  destroy  it 
and  build  it  up?  What  is  the  value  of 
Physiology  as  a  school  study?  State  the 
differences  between  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life,  and  the  harmonious  relations 
existing  between  them.  2.  Define  anat- 
omy, physiology,  hygiene,  histology. 
What  is  the  structure  of  a  bone?  How 
are  the  bones  nourished?  Describe  the 
structure  of  the  skin.  Describe  the  teeth, 
the  nails  and  the  hairs.  Describe  the 
perspiratory  glands  and  the  sebaceous 
glands.  3.  Distinguish  between  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  muscles  and  name 
some  of  each.  Define  fibre,  tissue  and 
organ.  What  influence  has  the  mind 
upon  muscular  activity?  What  is  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  body  and  upon 
what  does  animal  heat  depend?  4.  Ex- 
plain fully  how  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
finds  its  way  into  the  blood.  How  can 
the  constant  beating  of  the  heart  be 
explained?  Define  the  capillaries  and 
state  how  they  are  fitted  to  irrigate  the 
tissues.  Name  the  organs  of  the  chest 
and  describe  their  relative  positions.  5. 
What  are  the  functions  of  the  brain  ?  Is 
the  gray  substance  of  the  brain  sensitive, 
and  why?  What  are  the  functions  ot 
the  spinal  cord?  Describe  the  eye  and 
the  ear.  State  what  you  can  regarding 
the  law  of  the  tissues.  Name  and  state 
the  uses  of  the  coats  of  the  eyeball. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  fraction  is  4-9  of  its  recipro- 
cal? 2.  The  hands  of  a  clock  coincide 
every  (}6  minutes,  how  much  does  the 
clock  gain  or  lose  in  one  hour?  3. 
Wishing  to  know  the  height  of  a  certain 
steeple,  I  measured  the  shadow  of  the 
same  on  a  horizontal  plane  27}  ft.  I 
then  erected  a  10  ft.  pole  on  the  same 
plane  and  it  cast  a  shadow  of  2§  ft. 
What  was  the  height  of  the  ,steeple?  4. 
A  offered  me  a  bill  of  sugar  for  $1800 
on  six  months'  credit,  or  for  the  present 
worth  of  that  sum  for  cash.  I  accepted 
the  latter  offer  and  obtained  the  money 
at  a  bank  for  the  same  time  at  6%.  Did 
I  lose  or  gain,  and  how  much?  5.  A 
stone  being  thrown  into  an  empty  cylin- 
drical vessel,  which  was  then  filled  with 
water;  when  the  stone  was  taken  out, 


the  water  fell  4.75  inches.  What  was  the 
volume  of  the  stone,  the  diameter  of  the 
vessel  being  9  inches?  6.  A  passenger 
train  leaves  a  certain  station  at  2  o'clock,, 
to  go  to  the  end  of  the  road,  120  milca» 
and  travels  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  aa 
hour.  At  what  time  must  a  freight  train 
which  travels  at  the  rate  of  16  miles  in 
50  minutes,  have  left,  so  as  to  not  be 
overtaken  by  the  passenger  train?  7.  A 
owns  a  house  which  rents  for  $1450,  and 
the  tax  on  which  is  2^%  on  a  valua- 
tion of  $8500.  He  sells  for  $15,300  and 
invests  in  stock  at  90  that  pays  7%  divi- 
dends. Is  his  yearly  income  increased 
or  diminished,  and  how  much?  8.  The 
distance  between  the  centres  of  2  wheels 
is  12  feet ;  if  their  radii  are  7  feet  and  1 
foot,  find  the  length  of  the  belting  neces- 
sary for  one  to  run  the  other. 

ENGUSH  LITERATURE. 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Period.  2.  Give  a  brief  account 
of  the  Norman-French  Perwd.  3.  When 
did  the  renaissance,  or  new  birth  in  Lit- 
erature take  place?  State  clearly  the 
forces  at  work  during  this  period.  4. 
What  age  was  called  the  great  dramatie 
age?  Why?  Name  its  great  centers,  or 
leaders.  5.  Make  an  outline  for  critical 
study  of  eiither  (o)  a  play;  (b)  an  es- 
say; (c)  a  poem.  6.  Briefly  describ- 
ing any  one  of  the  following:  (a) 
Rasselas;  (b)  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
(c)  Hamlet.  (Apply  to  6,  your 
answer  to  6).  7.  What  is  meant 
by  "The  Romantic  Movement?"  Who 
was  Ballantyne?  Where  is  the  scene  of 
"TheLady  of  theLake?"  Of  "Rip  Van 
Winkle?"  8.  Give  real  name  of  George 
Eliot  —  and  give  reasons  for  the  selec- 
tion of  this  pseudonym.  Where  is  the 
scene  of  "Silas  Marner?"  How  many 
plots  in  Silas  Marner?"  Name  them. 
How  many  principal  characters  are 
there  ?  Characterize  Marner,  and  Eppie* 
9.  Name,  with  dates,  the  seven  great 
American  poets.  Quote  from  any  one  — 
and  point  out  the  strength  or  beauty  of 
the  quotation.  Name  two  great  texts  on 
literature.  10.  Name  author  of  *T*he 
Fair  God;"  "When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower;"  "Children  of  the  Ghetto;^ 
"The  Crossing;"  "The  Russian  Ad- 
vance ;"  "Quo  Vadis."  Name  three  noted 
present-day  writers  on  animal  life,  and 
name,  also,  one  work  of  each  writer, 
11.  Who  was  the  last  of  the  Elizabethan 
writers  ?  Name  the  great  writers  of  this 
period. 
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UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  What  service  did  Marco  Polo  ren- 
der the  people  of  Europe,  and  especially 
Columbus?  2.  Name  the  various  courts 
of  Europe  visited  by  Columbus  in  his 
quest  for  aid,  and  state  how  he  was  re- 
ceived by  each  court.  Compare  his  dis- 
covery with  that  of  the  Cabots.  3.  Tell 
the  story  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  New 
World.  Who  was  Frobisher?  Drake? 
Raleigh?  4.  Brief  history  of  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  Louisiana.  Who  was  the 
founder  of  St.  Louis?  5.  Describe  the 
campaign  of  1840,  and  state  the  issues, 
and  name  the  leadiAg  candidates.  6. 
When  and  how  did  we  obtain  Alaska? 
Who  discovered  the  Philippines?  7. 
Name  uses  of  steel  to-day.  Trace  "The 
National  Road."  8.  Name  the  great 
modem  industrial  discoveries.  9.  Name 
the  great  naval  battles  of  our  country, 
and  describe  any  one  of  them.  10. 
What  are  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution relative  to  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto 
lawf  11.  What  are  the  limits  to  powers 
of  the  states?  12.  What  amendments 
were  made  necessary  by  the  Civil  War? 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  What  are  the  arguments  for  a  navy? 
Name  the  great  naval  battles  of  the 
world's  history  and  describe  any  one  of 
them.  2.  Trace  the  career  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  3.  Who  fought  at  Pharsalia? 
At  Blenheim?  At  Waterloo?  At  Se- 
dan? At  Liao  Yang?  Give  dates.  4. 
Trace  events  leading  up  to  the  battle 
of  Actium.  5.  The  Magna  Charta  —  his- 
tory, results.  6.  Who  were  known  as 
The  Lion's  Brood?"  Give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  any  one  of  them.  7.  Name  the 
great  rulers  of  the  imperial  house  of 
Constantine.  What  city  was  named  in 
his  honor  ?  What  was  the  greatest  event 
of  his  life?  8.  Give  an  account  of  **The 
Third  Crusade."  9.  Describe  the  city  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  give  the  history  of 
Its  founding.  10.  Name  the  great  Czars 
of  Russia  and  give  a  general  sketch  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  to  date.  11. 
Name  date  of  Caesar's  death;  battle  of 
Austerlitz;  death  of  President  McKin- 
ley  and  Lincoln;  reign  of  Louis  XIV; 
establishment  of  Peace  Council  of  the 
Hague. 

HISTORY   OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Describe  briefly,  education  in  the 
early  churdi.  2.  Discuss,  carefully,  the 
rise  of  the  Universities.    3.  Describe  the 


greatness  of  Mohammedan  learning  from 
the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century.  4. 
Give  an  account  of  Comenius  in  Sweden. 
5.  Through  what  p;reat  work  has  Rous- 
seau exerted  his  mfluence  upon  educa- 
tion? 6.  What  was  Rousseau's  view  of 
the  education  of  women?  What  his 
views  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel  f  Quote 
from  Rousseau  on  this  point.  What  was 
the  religious  belief  of  Rousseau?  7. 
Name  the  great  educators  of  history. 
How  does  Pestalozzi  rank  among  them  ? 
8.  What  is  to  be  said  about  higher  ed- 
ucation of  women  in  America,  and  in 
England  to-day?  Tell  the  story  of  Loy- 
ola. 9.  What  great  work  was  accom- 
plished by  Lord  Bacon  in  education? 
10.  What  do  we  get  from  the  Egyptians  ? 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  Mention  the  contributions  to  as- 
tronomical science  made  by  each  of  the 
following:  Galileo,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
La  Place.  2.  Define  apogee,  syzygy,  ra- 
dius vector,  nutation,  conjunction.  3. 
Distinguish  between  the  sidereal  day 
and  the  solar  day.  Explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  equation  of  time.  4.  State 
Kepler's  three  laws  of  planetary  mo- 
tion. 5.  Which  planet  is  best  known? 
Why?  Which  planets  have  phases? 
Why?  6.  How  are  the  size  and  distance 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  ascertained  ?•  7. 
Mention  and  describe  one  northern  cir- 
cumpolar  constellation  and  one  equa- 
torial constellation.  8.  Describe  the 
planet  Jupiter  as  to  size,  density,  length 
of  day  and  of  year  satellites.  9.  Men- 
tion three  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
and  state  the  constellation  in  which  each 
is.  found.  10.  Name  and  state  the  use 
of  the  principal  astronomical  instru- 
ments found  in  a  well-equipped  observa- 
tory. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  natural  selec- 
tion and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  as 
applied  to  plants  and  animals?  2.  State 
the  advantage  and  illustrate  the  use  of 
geographical  excursions.  What  is  meant 
by  the  Synthetic  Method  of  teaching 
geography?  3.  Describe  the  route  of 
the  proposed  Isthmian  Canal.  What  are 
the  chief  engineering  problems  in  this 
project?  Who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Canal  Commission?  4.  Where  and" 
what  is  Manchuria?  What  important 
railway  passes^  through  Manchuria? 
What  port  is  at  the  eastern  terminus 
of  this  railway?    5.     Describe  the  tern- 
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perature  and  rainfall  of  Mexico.  Account 
for  the  aridity  of  northern  Mexico.  6. 
Mention  one  county  of  Ohio  noted  for 
the  production  of  grapes,  one  where  oil 
wells  exist,  one  noted  for  its  potteries, 
one  in  whidi  tobacco-growing  is  an  im- 
portant industry,  one  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  matches.  7.  Explain 
how  the  physical  characteristics  of  Great 
Britain  have  tended  to  promote  or  retard 
the  material  prosperity  of  that  coun- 
try. 8.  Assume  that  an  area  of  low 
barometer  is  moving  across  the  United 
States:  state  the  probable  weather  con- 
ditions that  will  prevail  alonjr  its  course. 

9.  Locate  Chilkoot  Pass,  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel,  Iron  Gate,  Isle  of  Pines,  Guam. 

10.  Name  three  standard  geographical 
works  of  reference  and  two  standard 
works  on  methods  of  teaching  geog- 
raphy. 

GERMAN. 

1-3.    Translate     into     English:      (a) 
Johanna  —  Und  ich  bin   wirklich   unter 

meinem  Volk; 
Und  bin  nicht  mehr  verachtet  und  ver- 

stossen  ? 
Man  flucht  mir  nicht,  man   sieht  mich 

giitig  an? 
— Ja,    jetzt    erkenn'    ich    deutlich    alles 

wieder ! 
Pas  ist  mein  Konigl    Das  sind  Frank- 

reichs  Fahnen! 
Doch    meine    Fahnc    seh'    ich    nicht. — 

Wo  ist  sie? 
Nicht  ohne  meine  Fahne  darf  ich  kom- 

men; 
Von  meinem  Meister  ward  sie  mir  ver- 

traut, 
Vor  seincm  Thron  muss  ich  sie  nieder- 

legen ; 
Ich  darf  sie  zeigen,  denn  ich  trug  sie 

treu. — Schiller, 
(b)  JVerner—Es  lernt  sich  wohl.  Man 
kann  heut  zu  Tage  mit  seinem  Gelde 
nicht  vorsichtig  genug  sein. — Darnach 
hatte  ich  noch  was  an  Sie  zu  bestellen, 
Herr  Major:  von  der  Rittmeisterin 
Marloff :  ich  kam  eben  von  ihr  her.  Ihr 
Mann  ist  Ihnen  ja  vierhundert  Thaler 
schuldig  geblieben;  hier  schickt  sie 
Ihnen  auf  Abschlag  hundert  Dukaten. 
Das  Uebrige  will  sie  kiinftige  Wochc 
schicken.  Ich  mochte  wohl  sclber  Ur- 
sache  sein,  dass  sie  die  Summe  nicht 
ganz  schickt.  Denn  sie  ware  mir  auch 
ein  Thaler  achtzig  schuldig:  und  weil 
sie  dachte,  ich  ware  gckommen,  sie  zu 
mahnen  —  wie's  denn  auch  wohl  wahr 
war  —  so  gab  sie  mir  sie,  und  gab  sic 


mir  aus  dem  Rollchen,  das  sie  fur  Sie 
schon  zurecht  gelegt  hatte. — Lessing. 
(c)    Einen   Krug  verlangt'   er  von   ihr, 

die  Biirde  zu  teilen. 
"Lasst  ihn",  sprach  sie;    "es  tragt  sich 

besser  die  gleichere  Last  so. 
Und  der  Herr,  der  kiinftig  befiehlt,   er 

soil  mir  nicht  dienen. 
Seht  mich  so  ernst  nicht  an,   als   ware 

mein    Schicksal    bedenklich! 
Dienen   lerne   beizeiten   das   Weib   nach 

ihrer    Bestimmung; 
Denn    durch    Dienen    allein    gelangt    sie 

endlich  zum  Herrschen, 
Zu  der  verdienten  Gewalt,  die  doch  ihr 

im  Hause  gehoret. 
Dienet  die  Schwester  dem  Bruder  doch 

friih,  sie  dienet  den  El  tern, 
Und    ihr    Leben    ist   immer   ein   ewiges 

Gehen  und  Kommen, 
Oder  ein   Heben  und  Tragen,  Bereiten 

und    Schaflfen    fur    andre." — Goethe. 

4.  Translate  into  German:  (o)  The 
teacher  asked  me  why  you  did  not  come 
to  school.  (6)  Let  us  not  lament  the 
loss  of  our  brother,  but  let  us  rejoice 
over  the  victory  of  our  enemies,  (r) 
When  shall  we  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  again  at  our  house?  (rf)  Do 
you  wish  me  to  send  for  the  physician? 
{e)  Henry  the  lion-hearted  was  out- 
lawed, because  he  had  left  the  em- 
peror at  the  time  when  the  latter  fought 
the  Lombardian  cities,  which  attempted 
to  free  themselves  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  Define  psychology  and  state  the  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  in  its  study.  Illus- 
trate the  means  to  be  employed  in  form- 
ing a  logical  concept.  Into  what  classes 
may  we  divide  the  intuitions?  2.  May 
conscience  be  regarded  as  a  faculty, 
and  if  so  to  which  of  the  other 
faculties  is  it  most  closely  allied? 
What  is  imaginative  activity,  and 
what  are  the  conditions  upon  which 
it  depends?  3.  What  is  judgment, 
and  what  are  its  essential  elements? 
Explain  and  illustrate  your  understand- 
ing of  categorical  judgment.  Upon  what 
are  many  of  the  imperfections  of  our 
acts  of  memory  based?  4.  What  are 
sense  perceptions,  and  what  are  acquired 
perceptions?  What  are  some  of  the 
views  regarding  inherited  intellect,  and 
what  are  the  conditions  under  which 
mental   labor  may  become  pleasurable? 

5.  Name  and  define  the  three  usual  divis- 
ions of  psychology.  Give  a  brief  outline 
of  the  psychological  epochs  in  education 
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and  indicate  the  leading  characteristics 
of  each  epoch. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Define  acids,  bases  and  salts.  What 
per  cent,  of  nitric  acid  is  nitrogen  ?  Dis- 
tinguish between  sublimation  and  distil- 
lation. 2.  Define  valence,  molecule  and 
atom.  State  the  law  of  multiple  propor- 
tions and  illustrate  it  by  an  example. 
How  is  coal  gas  made?  3.  State  what 
you  can  regarding  the  weighing  and 
measuring  of  ^^ases.  Define  chemism, 
nascent-state,  isomerism,  phosphores- 
cence and  quantivalence.  4.  State  the 
components  of  pewter,  brass,  solder, 
type-metal,  britannia.  Compare  the 
properties  of  metals  with  regard  to  oxi- 
dation, density,  color,  melting  point  mal- 
leability, brittleness,  tenacity  and  special 
properties.  5.  Write  the  formulas  for 
niter,  saleratus,  carbonate  and  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda,  plaster,  pearlash,  saltpeter, 
plaster  of  paris,  gypsum,  carbonate  and 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  sal-soda  and  soda. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  State  the  etymology  and  meaning  of 
each  of  the  following  terms:  Zoology 
protoplasm,  rhizopoda,  coelenterates, 
echinoderms,  pseudoneuroptera.  2.  Select 
some  group  of  animals  with  which  3rou 
arc  familiar  and  give  a  full  description 
of  form,  structure  and  habits.  What  is 
metamorphosis?  Is  this  evolution?  3. 
Describe  the  circulatory  organs  of  rep- 
tiles, the  nervous  system  of  insects,  and 
the  respiratory  apparatus  of  fishes.  What 
can  you  say  of  the  instinct  of  animals? 
4.  Describe  the  coral  polyp,  its  mode  of 
propagation,  and  the  formation  of  coral. 
What  does  the  history  of  animal  life  re- 
corded in  the  rocks  show?  Describe  the 
starfish.  5:  What  proofs  have  we  in  the 
study  of  the  skeleton  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution?  Name  some  of  the  most 
famous  authorities  upon  the  subject  of 
Zoology  and  tell  something  ot  their 
works. 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  Explain  the  making  of  soil.  2.  Give 
the  origin  of  coal,  gas,  oil  and  salt.  3. 
Describe  the  geological  growth  of  North 
America.  4.  What  is  economic  geology? 
Dynamical  geolop^r?  Structural  geol- 
ogy? 5.  What  are  the  latest  theories 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  interior 
of  the  earth  ?  6.  Explain  the  formation 
o!  the  different  kinds  of  rocks.  7.  De- 
scribe briefly  the  Silurian  era.    8.  What 


part  have  glaciers  had  in  forming  the 
earth's  surface?  9.  Name  the  divisions 
of  geological  time  and  the  subdivisions 
of  one  of  them. 

READING. 

1.  Name  five  characteristics  of  good 
reading.  J.  Define  elocution.  To  what 
extent  should  it  receive  attention  in  the 
public  schools?  3.  Define  monotone, 
inflection,  orotund,  articulation,  and  g[es- 
ture.  4.  What  directions  for  studying 
the  reading  lesson  do  you  give  pupils  r 
5.  What  is  dramatic  reading  ?  How  much 
attention  should  be  given  it  in  the  pub- 
lic schools?  6.  Mark  the  accent,  and 
indicate  by  diacritic  marks  the  sounds 
of  the  letters  in  the  following  words: 
Comparable,  \  allopathy,  misconstrue,  re- 
futable, reputable,  equation,  basalt,  con- 
dolence, contumacy,  irrefragable. 

ntlGONOUETRY. 

1.  Assuming  that  the  angle  subtended 

at  the  centre  of  any  circle  by  an  arc 

equal  to  its  radius  is  a  constant  angl^ 

show  that  any  angle  may  be  expressed 

arc 

by  the  fraction the  constant  an- 

radius 
gle  being  taken  as  the  unit.  Find  the 
length  of  the  arc  subtended  by  an  angle 
of  60"*  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  3  feet. 
2.  The  sine  of  a  certain  angle  is  ^ ;  find 
the  other  trigonometrical  ratios  of  the 
angle.  3.  Trace  the  change  in  sign  and 
magnitude  in  the  tangent  of  an  angle,  as 
the  angle  increases  from  0°  to  360°.  4. 
Prove  the  formulas : 

(1)  sin  ( A  —  B)  =  sin  A  cos  B  —  cos  A 
sin  B. 

1— tan*A 

(2)  cos  2  A  = . 

l+tan*A 

sin  2  A  +  sin  4  A 
(3) =  tan  3  A 

cos  2  A  +  cos  4  A 
5.  Find  by  a  geometrical  construction, 
the  cosine  of  60*  and  of  45°,  and  deduct 
the  value  of  cos  3360°  and  cos  2565°.  6. 
Express  the  cosine  of  half  an  angle  in 
terms  of  the  sine  of  the  angle,  and  ex- 
plain the  double  sign.  Employ  the  for- 
mula to  find  the  value  of  cos  75°,  hav- 
ing given  sin  150°  =  ^/^.  7.  If  A,  B,  C 
be  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  a,  b,  c 
the  sides  respectively  opposite  to  them, 

show  that  cos  ^  A  =  J—  1"=^  where 
>      be 

s  =  one-half  the  sum  of  the  sides. 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Compare  the  British  form  of  con- 
stitution with  that  of  the  United  States, 
(a)  As  to  resemblance  or  contrast,  (b) 
As  to  advantages  or  disadvantages.  2. 
If  a  citizen  of  England  has  a  claim 
against  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  what  court 
must  he  sue?  Why?  3.  How  are 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
oosed  and  ratified?  4.  How  many 
amendments  have  been  made  since  1803? 
Give,  in  substance,  the  provisions  of 
each.  5.  Give  the  principal  conditions 
under  which  new  states  are  admitted  to 
the  Union.  6.  The  State  of  Maine  de- 
sires to  make  a  treaty  with  Nova  Sco- 
tia regulating  the  catching  and  sale  of 
fish.  Can  she  do  so?  Why?  7.  What 
are  the  provisions  of  the  Ohio  Consti- 
tution relating  to  corporations?  8. 
What  powers  are  vested  in  the  Governor 
of  Ohio  by  the  Constitution?  9.  What 
are  the  provisions  of  the  Ohio  Consti- 
tution with  reference  to  taking  private 
property  for  public  use?  10.  In  what  is 
the  judicial  power  of  the  state  vested? 
Who  has  the  power  of  removal  of 
judges?  What,  if  any,  original  juris- 
diction has  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio? 


SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE, 

1.  What  are  the  statutory  requirements 
relating  to  instruction  in  scientific  tem- 
perance in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio? 
State  the  penalty  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  law.  2.  Give  some  of  the  effects 
or  narcotics  upon  the  special  senses.  3. 
What  is  the  effect  of  habitual  inebriety 
upon  the  moral  sense?  4.  Discuss  the 
effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  brain  and 
nerves.  6.  What  means  may  be  em- 
ployed outside  of  formal  instruction  in 
scientific  temperance  to  fortify  pupils 
against  the  use  of  narcotics? 


ALGEBRA. 

1.  (a)  Find  H.  C.  F.  of  x'-j-bs'+lOx 
+8  and  y'-f  2;r*— Ar~2. 

(6)  Find  L.  C.  M.  of  1— jr*,  l—2x+x^, 
1— x+;r"~4^,  l-^x^x'+x*. 
2.  From  a  horse-car  station,  a  closed  car 
leaves  every  9  minutes,  beginning  at  7 
o'clock  A.  M.  and  an  open  car  every  16 
minutes.  At  what  time  will  an  open  car 
leave  exactly  3  minutes  after  a  closed 
car?  3.  The  difference  between  two 
numbers  is  48,  and  the  arithmetical  mean 
exceeds    the    geometrical    mean    by    18. 


What  are  the  numbers?    4.  Reduce  to 

simplest  form :       

2V  3  (^9-2^  2|-f4^   i-Sf^  2  ) 

5.  Bracket  together  the  equivalent  ex- 
pressions in  the  following  list: 

1  .    «  

a3",  a«,  a^,  a',  V    a ,  V^  a*,  a»,   V    a*, 

a* 

6.  The  difference  between  a  number  and 
its  square  is  18  more  than  the  same  dif- 
ference would  be  if  the  number  were  1 
less.    Find  the  number.    7.  Solve: 

11  1  1        1  _  1 

X  y  x-}-y  jr*  y"  a* 
8.  A  person  out  walking  has  18  miles  to 
go,  and  finds  that  at  the  rate  at  which  he 
is  going  he  will  be  half  an  hour  late, 
but  if  he  quickens  his  pace  by  half  a  mile 
an  hour,  he  will  arrive  just  at  the  proper 
time.    At  what  rate  is  he  going? 


UNIFORM   EXAMmATION  QUESTIONS. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  idea  and  thought,  word  and 
sentence,  and  explain  the  psychol<^caI 
relationship  between  them.  2.  What  do 
you  understand  by  notional  words?  Bjr 
relational  words?  Give  examples  of  cacn 
of  these  classes  of  words.  3.  What  is 
meant  by  parts  of  speech?  Why  so 
called?  Which  parts  of  speech  com- 
prise notional  words  ?  Relational 
words?  4.  Explain  the  functional  dif- 
ference between  which  and  what,  (a)  as 
pronominal  adjectives,  and  (b)  as  rela- 
tive pronouns.  Illustrate  by  use  of  these 
words  in  sentences.  5.  Show  clearly 
the  distinction  between  the  simple  infi- 
nitive, the  gerund  and  the  participle. 
Illustrate  by  use  of  each  in  sentences. 
6.  "A  languag[e  is  a  collection  of  ar/tm- 
late  and  significant  sounds."  Explain 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  two  italicized 
words  in  this  connection.  7.  Enumerate 
the  chief  consequences  of  the  loss  of 
our  inflections  in  English.  Which  parts 
of  speech  in  English  are  still  inflected? 
Illustrate  these  inflections.  8.  Give  the 
feminine  form  corresponding  to  the  fol- 
lowing words:  hero,  colt,  monk,  god, 
seamster,  peacock,  czar,  earl,  sultan,  lad. 
9. 

"Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spn^it 
doth  raise, 

That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind. 
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To  scorn   delights   and   Iwe  laborious 
days: 
But  the  fair  gucxdon  when  we  hope 
to  find 
Aad  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze 
Comes   the  blind  Fury  with  th'   ab- 
horred  shears 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life." 

Analyze  the  above  passage  so  as  to 
show  the  various  clauses  (principal  and 
subordinate)  which  it  contains,  and  in- 
dicate their  relation  to  each  other.  10. 
Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  above 
quotation. 

ASITHMSnC 

1.     How    many    revolutions    will    a 
wheel  four   feet  in  diameter   make   in 
going  one  mile?    2.    A,  6  and  C  found 
a  sum  of  money.    It  was  agreed  that  A 
should  receive  S16  less  than  one-half  of 
it,  6  $12  more  tnan  one- fourth  of  it,  and 
C  the  remainder  which  was  ^9.    How 
much  did  A  and  B  receive?    (Jive  analy- 
sis?   3.    The  interest  of  $460  for  two 
years,  six  months,  and  fifteen  days  is 
$80.0625.     Find  the  rate.     4.     Write  a 
problem  involving  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  least  common  multiple  and 
solve  the  problem.    6.    Demonstrate  the 
rule  for  pointing  off  in  multiplication  of 
decimals.    6.     Ine  net  price  of  a  piano, 
after  deducting  40%,  20%  and  ltf%,  is 
$259.20.    Find  the  list  price.    7.    When 
ai%  railroad  bonds  are  bought  for  90|, 
brokerage  J,  what  per  cent,  is  realized 
on  the  investment?    8.     If  twenty  men 
m  ten   days  *  of    eight   hours    each   can 
gild  a  pyramid  two  hundred  feet  high, 
in  how  many  days  can  twenty-four  men 
gild  a    similar    pyramid    four    hundred 
feet  high,   the  labor  in  the  latter  dtse 
being   twice    as    difficult?      State    and 
solve  by  compound  proportion.    9.    My 
lot  contains    135   square   rods  and  the 
breadth  is  to  the  length  as  three  to  five. 
MThat  is  the  width  of  a  road  which  shall 
extend  from  one  corner  half  around  the 
lot  and  shall  occupy  one- fourth  of  the 
potind?     10.     If  a  hay  stack  ten  feet 
m  diameter  contains  twelve  tons  of  hay, 
what  will  be  the  contents  of  a  similar 
stack  of  hay  whose  diameter  is  fifteen 
feet? 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

L  What  preparation  have  you  made 
for  teaching?  2.  State  briefly  your 
plan  for  the  opening  exercises  of  school. 
0.  State  three  of  the  most  important 
laws  of  attention.    4.    What  use  should 


the  teacher  make  of  the  text-book?  & 
Explab  what  is  meant  by  the  catechettc 
and  topic  methods  of  testing.  When  may 
the  topic  method  be  used  to  advantage? 
6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  "New 
Code/'  7.  What  branches  are  required 
by  law  in  an  elementary  sdiool?  8. 
State  briefly  the  Ohio  law  regarding  the 
suspension  and  expulsion  of  a  pupiL 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Write  words  containing  all  the 
different  sounds  of  "e"  and  "u"  and  in- 
dicate the  sounds  by  the  use  of  the  pro- 
per diacritical  marks.  2.  Use  in  sen- 
tences: (1)  rein,  (2)  reign,  (3)  wrest, 
(4)  rest,  (5)  peel,  (6)  peal.  3.  Indicate 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  New  Or- 
leans, orthoepy,  program,  almond,  re- 
spiratory, literature.  4.  Prefer +  ed  = 
preferred ;  prefer  -f  ence  =  preference. 
Why  is  the  final  "r"  double  in  one  case 
and  not  in  the  other  ?  5.  Spell  correctly 
the  following  words :  Minnehaha,  bilious, 
sieve,  corpuscle,  diaphragm,  emancipa- 
tion, trousseau,  scythe,  cologne,  vac- 
cination, sanitaxy,  Wendell  Phillips,  ceil- 
ing, malign,  monetary,  italicize,  surgeon, 
modeling,  dissyllable,  homonyms. 

LITERATURE. 

(Take  the  first  group  of  five,  and 
omit  the  second  or  third  group  of  five.) 

1.  White  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life 
of  H.  W.  Lonfffellow.  2.  Write  in  order 
of  their  excellence  at  least  five  of  this 
author's  productions.  Make  one  good 
quotation  from  his  writings.  3.  Give  a 
brief  review  of  "Evangeline."  4.  De- 
scribe some  peculiar  Acadian  customs. 
5. 
"But  on  Evangeline's  heart  fell  his  words 

as  in  winter  the  snow-flakes 
Fall  into  some  lone  nest  from  which  the 
birds  have  departed." 

(a)  Scan  these  lines,  (b)  To  whom 
does  his  refer?  (c)  To  what  are  "his 
words"  and  "Evangeline's  heart"  re- 
spectively compared?  Point  out  the 
resemblances.  (d)  What  figure  of 
speech  is  here  used?  (e)  Quote  any 
other  two  lines  from  this  poem  which 
contain  a  figure  of  speech  and  tell  what 
kind  it  is. 

6.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Shakespeare.  7.  Write  in  order  of 
their  excellence  at  least  five  of  this  au- 
thor's productions.  Make  one  choice 
quotation  from  his  writings.    8.     Give  a 
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brief    review    of    "The    Merchant    of 

Venice."    9. 

"A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh 

is  thine; 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth 

give  it." 
"Most  rightful  judge!" 
"And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off 

his  breast; 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards 

it." 
"Most    learned    judge!      A    sentence! 

Come,  prepare!" 
(a)   Name  the  characters  engaged  in 
the   above  colloquy,     (b)     Criticize  or 
comment  briefly  on  each  of  these  char- 
acters.    10. 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained; 
It    droppeth,    as    the    gentle    rain    from 

heaven, 
Upon    the    place    beneath;    it    is    twice 

blessM;" 
(a)  Extend  this  quotation,  (b)  At 
what  stage  in  the  drama  and  by  what 
character  was  this  language  used?  (c) 
Criticize  or  comment  on  the  quotation 
as  you  have  extended  it. 

11.  Who  wrote  "Ivanhoe"?  Who  is 
the  hero  of  "Ivanhoe"?  What  does  he 
do  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  hero? 
12.  Who  wrote  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"? 
Who  is  the  hero  in  this  production? 
What  does  he  do  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name  of  hero?  13.  Who  wrote  "The 
Ancient  Mariner"?  What  are  the  most 
striking  poetic  characteristics  of  "The 
Ancient  Mariner!'?  14.  Who  wrote 
"The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"?  Write 
briefly  the  story  of  this  poem.  15.  Com- 
pare "The  Ancient  Mariner"  and  "The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  in  reference  to 
beauty  of  expression  and  character  of 
sentiment. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Distinguish  between  physiology 
and  anatomy.  2.  Describe  a  typical  cell 
of  the  human  body.  What  do  you  un- 
derstand by  protoplasm,  nucleus,  and 
centrosome?  3.  What  do  you  under- 
stand by  bacteria?  How  do  germs  pro- 
duce disease?  4.  What  is  the  amount 
of  proportionate  weight  of  blood  in  a 
normal  human  body?  5.  Describe  the 
size,  form  and  composition  of  the  red 
corpuscles.  6.  Name  and  describe  the 
different  kinds  of  joints  of  the  body. 
Describe  the  structure  and  function  of 
sutures.  7.  Give  the  anatomy  and  func- 
tions of  the  larynx.  8.  Describe  the 
epidermis  and  the  corium  and  state  the 
function  of  each.    Name  the  special  mo- 


difications of  the  epidermis.  9.  Name 
the  organs  or  functions  of  the  hvunaii 
body  that  are  first  and  most  serioustj 
affected  by  the  use  of  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics. 10.  Give  an  outline  or  plan  for 
giving  effective  instruction  in  scientific 
temperance. 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY    AND    CIVIL    OOV- 
EKNMENT. 

1.  What  colonies  formed  a  leagae 
known  as  the  United  Colonies  of  New^ 
England?  State  two  causes  for  this 
union.  Name  a  New  England  colony 
that  was  not  admitted  to  this  union, 
and  give  reason.  2.  Name  four  colonies 
that  were  founded  to  escape  religions 
persecution.  Name  two  colonies  founded 
for  other  reasons,  and  state  the  motive 
that  caused  the  founding  of  each.  3. 
Give  three  reasons  why  the  New  England 
states  were  opposed  to  (a)  the  war  of 
1812  (h)  the  war  with  Mexico.  4.  Men- 
tion an  important  invention  or  practical 
application  of  machinery  in  each  of  the 
following  periods:  (a)  1790-1810,  (b) 
1830-1850,  (c^  1860-1880.  5.  State  the 
cause  and  results  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war.  6.  Make  a  brief  estimate 
of  the  statesmanship  of  Hamilton,  Weh- 
ster,  and  Clay.  7.  Explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  drafting  in  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  the  civil  war.  At 
what  period  of  the  war  was  the  draft 
resorted  to?  Explain  the  term  "bounty- 
jumping."  8.  To  how  many  represen- 
tatives in  the  electoral  college  is  the  state 
of  Ohio  entitled?  What  is  meant  by- 
electors  at  large?  9.  State  three  rights 
assured  by  the  constitution  to  ajl  per- 
sons in  this  country  accused  of  crime. 
10.  .Distinguish  between  direct  and  in- 
direct taxes,  and  give  an  example  of 
each. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  the  states  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  river  and  (nve  the 
capital  of  each.  2.  Define  mountain 
system,  watershed,  and  river  basin. 
Give  an  example  of  each,  stating  name 
and  location.  3.  Describe  the  five  most 
important  rivers  of  Europe  as  to  (a) 
source;  (b)  general  direction;  (c)  mouth* 
4.  Locate  Columbia  University,  Sandy 
Hook,  the  Serpent  Mound,  Welland 
Canal,  and  The  Hague.  5.  Trace  an 
all- water  route  from  New  York  City 
to  -Montreal.  From  Pittsburg  to  Mar- 
seilles. 6.  Describe  the  formation  of 
coral  reefs.  7.  Discuss  the  Congo 
Free  State  as  to  (a)  origin;  (b)  location< 
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and  extent ;  (c)  by  whom  governed.  8. 
Mention  three  important  products  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  two  of  the  Ha- 
waiian group.  9.  Where  and  what  is 
each  of  the  following :  Iran,  Dardanelles. 
Aspinwall,  Mindanao,  and  Key  West? 
10.  Compare  the  following  countries 
with  Ohio  in  regard  to  area:  France, 
Australia,  California  and  Japan. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

History  of  the  World  by  Charles 
Morris,  pp.  576.  This  is  a  clear 
and  well  articulated  statement  of 
the  world's  progress.  The  trouble 
with  many  brief  histories  is  that  the 
process  of  condensation  destroys  the 
life  of  the  story.  Not  so  here.  One 
reads  the  book  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  the  whole  story  has 
been  told.  The  author  has  admir- 
ably succeeded  in  writing  a  fasci- 
nating but  authentic  story  that  is 
nothing  but  authentic  history.  ' 


Ginn  &  Co. 

Storm's  In  St.  Juergen,  pp.  120, 
price  40  cents.  In  this  new  volume 
in  the  International  Modern  Lan- 
guage Series  is  presented  an  excel- 
lent lesson  of  how  environment  in- 
fluences human  life.  The  tone  of 
the  story  is  sweet,  although  some- 
what sad  and  melancholy,  and  can- 
not fail  to  hold  the  pupil's  interest 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Earth  and  Sky,  number  3,  pp. 
168,  price  40  cents.  This  book 
treats  of  plants  and  animals  and  will 
be  found  suitable  for  pupfls  of  third 
and  fourth  grades. 

Grammar  School  Algebra  by  Da- 
vid Eugene  Smith,  pp.  154,  price 


50  cents.  This  work  is  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  algebra,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
school  year.  It  is  arranged  in  har- 
mony with  the  leading  courses  of 
study  that  include  algebra  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  grades. 

Readings  in  European  History  by 
James  Harvey  Robinson,  pp.  551, 
price  $1.50.  It  is  now  generally  re- 
cognized among  teachers  of  history 
that  the  text-book  should  be  supple- 
mented by  collateral  reading.  Pro- 
fessor Robinson's  "Readings"  will 
supply  a  need  that  has  long  been 
felt  by  those  dealing  with  the  gen- 
eral history  of  Europe.  For  each 
chapter  of  his  text  he  furnishes 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pages  of  ex- 
tracts, mainly  from  vivid,  first-hand 
accounts  of  the  persons,  events,  and 
institutions  discussed  in  his  manual. 


The  Macmillan  Co. 

Principles  and  Progress  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry  by  Charles  Mills  Gayley 
and  Clement  C.  Young,  pp.  595. 
This  will  appeal  to  every  student  of 
literature  not  only  because  of  the 
great  masterpieces  it  contains,  but 
also  because  of  the  many  sensible 
and  comprehensive  plans  for  study. 

The  Government  of  Ohio  by  Prof. 
Wilbur  H.  Siebert  of  the  Ohio 
State  University.  All  who  have 
read  the  author's  great  book  ".The 
Underground  Railroad  from  Slav- 
ery to  Freedom"  will  appreciate  his 
eminent  fitness  for  writing  the  pre- 
sent volume.     First  of  all  he  is  a 
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careftil  student  and  i^  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  absolute  truth. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
writer  and  the  secret  of  the  excel- 
lence of  this  book  is  explained  at 
once.  The  time  is  ripe  for  just  such 
a  book  and  we  are  especially  glad  to 
have  it  come  from  the  pen  of  such 
a  scholar  as  Prof.  Siebert. 

A  First  Book  of  Algebra  by  Supt. 
John  W.  Hopkins  and  Prin.  P.  H. 
Underwood,  Galveston,  Texas. 
Price  50  cents.  The  authors  have 
represented  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  algebra  graphically  and 
have  succeeded  in  making  it  seem 
a  new  subject. 

Excursions  and  Lessons  in  Home 
Geography  by  Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry. 
This  book  will  prove  a  joy  to  teach- 
ers and  a  fascination  to  the  children. 


Rand,  McNally  &  Co,,  Chicago  and 

New  York. 

The  Promoters,  By  William 
Hawley  Smith,  author  of  "Evolu- 
tion of  Dodd/'  "Walks  and  Talks," 
and  "The  New  Hamlet."  Cloth,  12 
mo.,  367  pages,  $1.50 

A  unique  story  dealing  with  that 
too  numerous  class  of  men  who 
devote  their  time  and  brains  to  pro- 
moting enterprises  of  various  kinds 
at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

Starleigh  is  the  chief  and  Goldsby 
is  his  able  assistant.  Goodpasture 
is  the'  country  member  of  the  Ne- 
braska legislature,  selected  to  carry 
the  scheme  through,  but  whose 
really  sterling  character  shows  itself 


at  the  proper  time  in  giving  a  lec- 
ture to  the  crowd  on  business  mor- 
als which  one  wants  to  read  and 
reread  again  and  again  because  of 
its  wholesomeness  and  hopefulness. 
The  brokerage  firm  of  Markham  & 
Ketchem  completes  the  five  charac- 
ters of  this  strong  novel  with  no 
woman  in  it. 

The  whole  scheme  of  organizing 
"The  Experimental  Sky  Bombard- 
ing Company,"  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  rain  in  Ne- 
braska in  times  of  drought,  but 
really  with  the  object  of  "pulling 
the  north  pole  out  of  its  present 
socket  and  sticking  it  through  the 
earth  in  a  new  place"  so  as  "to 
change  the  location  of  every  zone 
on  all  the  globe,"  is  described  in 
that  gloriously  humorous  way  so 
characteristic  of  the  author  of  the 
"Evolution  of  Dodd"  so  well  and 
favorably  known  to  teachers  all 
over  the  country. 

Among  the  many  flattering  com- 
mendations of  the  book  are  the  two 
following : 

The  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
says:  "Mr.  Smith  has  written  my 
novel,  which,  alas,  is  still  in  the  ink- 
stand. But  he  has  done  it  so  well 
that  I  forgive  him;  and  when  my 
novel  appears,  in  1915,  I  shall  be 
glad  if  people  say  of  it  that  it  is  as 
good  as  'The  Promoters.' " 

The  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland 
wrote:  "I  have  greatly  enjoyed 
reading  The  Promoters,'  and  if  the 
book  succeeds  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  ambitions 
of  some  men  to  well  nigh  own  the 
earth,  it  will  do  great  good." 


GIVIU  aOVBRNMBNT-N^w  Tmntm. 

AaMtf^B  Amerlcaa  QoveraiiMilt.  A  text  for  the  High  School  coune.  You 
ahOtild  examine  this  book  before  changing.  It  is  by  the  anthor  of  "  The 
Adierican  Federal  SUte." $1.00 


ni 


AjhliV's  OovcruMllt  and  CItizeo.     For  use  in  the  eighth  grade  or  first 

year  High  School 76 

TiM  dovcraaieBt  of  Ohio.    By  Prof  Siebert  of  the  Ohio  Sute  University. 

Shonld  be  studied  by  the  pupils  of  erery  school  district  of  the  state.  .76 

BOTANY^ A  W«ll  B«t«MtaHMl  T«xt. 

•  Blemeiitary  Text*Book  in  Botaay  is  in  use  ifl  a  large  number  of 
[e  best  High  Scho(>ls  in  Ohio  —  notably,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Akron, 
Canton,  Ashtabula,  Alliance,  Zanesville,  Canal  Dover,  New  Philadelphia, 
Uhrichsville,  Newark, Van  Wert,  Sidney,  Tiffin,  London,  Miamisburg,  etc.     IJO 

PHYSICAL  OBOORAPHY--A  N«w  T«xt. 

Ttrr'ft  New  Physical  Oeography  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  many  of  the 
leading  High  Schools.  It  is  a  new  text  in  fact  as  well  as  name.  Prof 
Tarr*s  former  texts  were  standard  treatises  on  Physical  Geography.  The 
present  book  shows  the  advance  made  in  the  science  and  the  methods  of 
presentation.  It  is  more  fully  illustrated  than  any  other  text  with  illus- 
trations that  are  "  worth  while."  1.00 


Cfttapaa4e«ce  reg ardlif  text^bopk  natten  will  receive  frwm^  atltatlM. 

The  Maomillan  Oompany 

New  Ytrk  378  WABASH  AVE,  CHICAGO,  ILL  Atlaata    Saa  Praaclm 


CbeOMoCeacbeh'Bureau 


COLrUiVIBIJS,  OHIO 


Blanchesier,  Ohio,  Jan.  18,  1905. 

UR.  J.  A.  HARLOR,  Mngr.  Ohio  Teachers'  Bureau, 

H    o.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D«ar  Sir: 

Within  two  days  aft^r  the  information  from 
^ou  reached  me,  I  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
Blanehester  High  School  and. I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  position. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  heartily  for  sending 
me  here-  Very  sincerely, 

C.  L.  LEAHY. 

EINROUUr  NOW 

LAZARU5  BUILDINQ,  ROOM  9.  J.  A*  HARLrOR, 

1€»^  50UTH  HIGH  ST.  MAIWAOBR. 


0>^1^^^^^v<4r^ 


Courtesy  of  American  Book  Company. 
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LINCOLN. 


BY  WBBSTBR  PBRIT  MUNTINOTON. 

Dark  were  the  clouds  that  hovered  over  thee, 
Dear  land,  deep  the  encircling  gloom, 

Blasted  the  fate  of  blood-bought  liberty, 
Wide  yawned  the  nation's  waiting  tomb; 

When  from  the  West,  whither  thy  fortune  ran, 

Up  from  the  woods  and  plains  God  raised  a  Man. 

The  wild  bird  takes  its  long,  unerring  flight, 
By  what  strange  guidance  none  shall  say; 

Stars  in  their  endless  courses  ride  the  Night, 
Sunbeams  unfold  the  curtained  Day; 

Waves  of  the  ocean  find  the  distant  shore. 

Winds  of  the  trackless  air  blow  evermore. 

No  inspiration,  faith  or  prophecy 

The  ways  of  Providence  reveals ; 
No  miracle  from  Life's  deep  mystery 

Its  dearly  treasured  secret  steals; 
Who  holds  it  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 
He,  only  He,  can  see  and  understand. 

Spirit  of  Lincoln,  giv'n  a  while  to  men. 
To  teach  and  save,  thy  mission  o'er, 

His  voice  it  was  that  called  thee  once  again, 
And  softly  through  the  open  door 

Of  starry  ways,  miraculous,  led  on  — 

And  nations  bowed  their  heads  when  thou  wert  gone. 
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THE   ETHICAL  VALUE   OF   HISTORY. 


BY  JOS.  A.   HARLOR. 


Interest  in  history  has  always 
been  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  in- 
tellectual passions.  Humanity's 
story,  whether  buried  in  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  or  told  in  the  graceful 
English  of  a  Gibbon  or  a  Bancroft, 
has  ever  possessed  a  peculiar  fas- 
cination for  the  mind.  More  fanci- 
ful than  fiction,  more  mystical  than 
mythology,  is  man's  story  from  the 
hour  when  he  first  flashed  his 
thought  abroad  by  signal  fires,  until 
now  when  he  traverses  the  sea  by 
the  cable's  mighty  power. 

Reverence  for  the  teachings  of 
history  has  governed  the  thoughts 
of  the  statesmen  who  have  shaped' 
the  politics  of  nations.  The  exper- 
ience of  the  past  has  ruled  the  fu-  ' 
ture,  and  to  its  decree  the  conserva- 
tism of  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood  has 
always  yielded  a  willing  homagef. 
The  affairs  of  practical  life  take 
form  under  its  edicts.  Students  of 
government  appeal  to  it  in  vindica- 
tion of  theories  of  distribution  and 
administration  of  power.  *  Its 
wealth  of  illumination  has  suggest- 
ed the  immortal  creation  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  guided  the  marvelous 
brush  of  Titian.  Poetry  Has  found 
in  it  the  inspiration  of  Hamlet  and 
Julius  Caesar  and  the^moSt  splendid 
flames  of  modern  eloquericie  have 
burned  the  incense  of  praise  io  the ' 
achievements  of  the  past.     '  '    ' 


Yet  much  of  the  zeal  for  the 
knowledge  of  life  as  unfolded  in 
history  has  been  misdirected.  The 
study  which  it  has  prompted  has 
been  largely  superficial.  Many  facts 
having  no  lasting  significance  are 
yet  treasured  up  because  they  ap- 
peal to  sentiment  and  emotion ;  for 
our  interest  always  centers  around 
those  facts  which  have  the  closest 
kinship  with  our  more  passionate 
feelings. 

Deeds  of  chivalry  and  daring  fre- 
quently touch  us  more  closely  than 
the  triumph  of  great  rtioral  causes. 
The  act  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  giving 
with  dying  hand  a  cup  of  water  to 
a  wounded  soldier  will  be  preserved 
when  the  memory  of  his  devotion  to 
the  rights  of*  man  will  have  per- 
ished. So,  too,  the  record  of  mere 
military  prowess  dazzles  the  minds 
of  men.  The  names  of  Murat  and 
>3^ey  fighting  under  the  banner  of 
despotism  are  remembered,  while 
the  riiartyrdbm  of  Savonarola  has 
escaped  oblivion  chiefly  by  receiving 
the  garb  of  fiction  from  the  greatest 
of  English  novelists.  Men  have 
generally  failed  to  see  the  noble 
faith,  the  lofty  idealism,  the  intense 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
which  have  furnished  the  motive 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  epoch- 
making  revolutions  of  the  past,  but 
they  have  not  failed  to  see,   in   all 
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their  hideous  reality,  the  deeds  of 
barbaric  ferocity,  the  carnivals  of 
crime  which  have  followed  when 
the  bestial  elements  of  human  na- 
ture have  been  given  free  play  in  the 
great  upheavals  of  society. 

But  not  in  deeds  such  as  these  is 
the  true  wisdom  of  history  to  be 
found;  not  in  the  court  intrigues, 
jealousies  and  treacheries  which 
stain  her  pages  are  her  lessons 
taught.  The  true  aim  of  historical 
mvestigation  and  of  history  teach- 
ing should  be  to  discover  those  laws 
of  human  development  whose  cease- 
less operation,  beginning  with  the 
origin  of  humanity,  has  fixed  be- 
yond recall  the  limitations  and 
shaped  forever  the  destiny  of  man. 
These  laws  cannot  be  discovered  by 
a  study  of  detached  events  and 
isolated  periods.  Neither  can  they 
be  found  by  regarding  a  certain 
number  of  pages  as  one  recitation. 
They  are  only  to  be  grasped  by  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  historic 
life  of  the  race. 

As  attracticm  came  to-  be  recog- 
nized as  a  law  of  matter  only  when 
science  proved  tb^t  all  matter 
obeyed  its  sway,  so  the  laws  of  life 
can  be  discovered  only  by  a  study  of 
the  entire  current  of  human  affairs. 
What,  then,  is  the  supreme  gcn- 
eralization  of  history?  This  is  a 
question  of  immeasurable  import- 
ance— ^and  can  it  be  shown  in  the 
school  room?  This,  question  mer- 
its an  affirmative  answer.  If  hu- 
man life  has  any  significance,  if  the 
world  has   a   destiny,  that  signi- 


ficance and  destiny,  if  ever  to  be 
known,  should  be  made  manifest  by 
a  survey  of  the  whole  scope  of  his- 
tory, by  a  comparison  of  its  ban- 
ning with  its  present  phase  and  fu- 
ture tendency. 

That  generaUzation  the  thought 
of  our  present  time  has  furnished  to 
us.  With  painstaking  care  and 
with  loving  sympathetic  reverence 
for  all  the  facts  of  life,  the  histor- 
ical philosophers  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, Hegel,  Mommsen,  Droysen 
and  a  host  of  others  have  sought 
the  wisdom  tmderlying  history. 
This  wisdom  they  have  found  to  be 
ethical  in  its  nature.  The  one  thing 
fixed  and  unchangeable  in  the  realno 
of  historic  phenomena,  is  the  moral 
law.  That  the  tendency  of  history 
must  be  moral  or  immoral  is  evi- 
dent. History  is  the  embodiment 
of  human  will.  The  events  whicb 
constitute  it  spring  from,  the  voli- 
tions of  men.  It  need  scarce  be 
said  that  every  act  of  will,  whether 
it  affect  some  obscure  life  or  decide 
the  fate  of  an  empire,  has  a  moral 
aspect  and  must  be  judged  by  the 
standard  of  ethics.  It  must  be  good 
or  evil.  Consequently,  since  history 
is  made  up  of  human  actions,  it,  top,, 
must  be  judged  at  the  bar  of  mor- 
ality. 

Guided  by  this  insight  into  his- 
tory, its  scholars  have  resolved  its 
complex  events,  unravelled  the 
tangled  web  of  varied  motives,  an- 
alyzed its  ccmflicting  emotions, 
weighed  the  antagonisms  of  dis- 
cordant wills,  that  they  might  de^ 
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termine  the  ethical  balance  of  the 
world. 

Their  deliberate  judgment  justi- 
fies the  optimism  of  our  day.  The 
world  is  growing  better.  It  has 
been  growing  better  in  the  countless 
centuries  that  are  gone,  and  it  holds 
the  promise  of  a  grander  moral 
fruition  in  the  future  that  is  to  be. 
In  this  promise  we  read  the  deepest 
lesson  of  history  and  grasp  its  most 
profound  thought.  That  lesson  is 
the  lesson  of  progress ;  that  thought 
the  thought  of  a  moral  order  in  the 
universe. 

Lamach  and  Darwin  were  un- 
questionably right  when  they  as- 
serted that  the  law  of  life  is  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  Our  age  has 
grasped  and  is  emphasizing  the  un- 
derlying truth  that  the  fitness  is  a 
moral  fitness,  the  strength  which 
vanquishes,  a  moral  strength. 

Going  back  to  the  earliest  historic 
records,  men  are  found  to  have  or- 
ganized small  communities.  These 
communities  were  engaged  in  in- 
x:essant  warfare,  tribe  after  tribe  be- 
ing extinguished  by  the  onslaught 
-of  more  powerful  foes.  Amid  the 
1)arbarism  of  the  time,  entailing 
-such  destruction  of  human  life,  one 
might  be  excused  from  failing  to 
!6ee  the  disclosure  of  a  purpose.  But 
«ven  those  primitive  ages  of  strug- 
•gle  for  military  dominion  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  same  moral  judg- 
ment which  weighed  the  kingdom 
of  Belshazzar  and  placed  the  Per- 
sian on  the  throne. 

In  those  early  years  we  find  the 


tribe  which  has  the  keenest  ethical 
ideas,  which  has  the  highest  sense 
of  duty  of  its  members  to  each 
other,  which  cherishes  with  most 
reverence  the  private  relations  of 
life,  possesses  a  unity  of  action 
which  assures  it  victory.  Stern 
morality  and  indomitable  courage 
and  energy  were  the  price  Rome 
paid  for  universal  dominion.  When 
that  was  gone,  when  power  was 
prostituted  to  selfish  ends,  when  the 
rights  of  citizenship  were  sold  at 
public  auction,  when  religion  be- 
came a  thing  sneered  at  and 
scorned,  when  moral  purpose  van- 
ished from  the  national  life,  the  fab- 
ric which  had  sustained  a  thousand 
years  of  empire  was  shattered  into 
fragments,  and  the  power  which 
had  conquered  the  world  disap- 
peared like  a  dream.  Rome  fell  be- 
fore the  advance  of  a  higher  moral- 
ity. Upon  the  darkness  of  her  de- 
cay arose  the  dawn  of  a  new  civil- 
ization, giving  pledge  of  a  richer 
development  than  the  old. 

That  pledge  was  given  by  the 
sense  of  personal  independence,  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  the  feeling  of 
duty,  the  responsibility  to  the  fel- 
low tribesman,  the  greater  respect 
for  the  relation  of  the  family,  the 
recognition  of  a  God  of  Tribes  and 
Wanderings,  in  short,  the  purer 
morality  of  the  Teutonic  races. 

This  is  the  unconquerable  force 
which  has  made  the  Saxon  vic- 
torious in  the  warfare  for  exist- 
ence, and  has  given  into  his  charge 
the  destinies  of  humanity.    For  fif- 
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teen  centuries  he  has  molded  the 
world's  history.  The  empire  of  the 
Saracen,  threatening  Europe  with 
the  religion  of  Islam,  v:i  ished  be- 
fore him.  The  nations  of  the  Ori- 
ent he  conquered  at  his  feet.  His 
language,  law,  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion have  gone  to  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth.  The  verdict  of 
history  is  against  them  that  resist. 
A  few  years  ago  China  paid  a  great 
price  for  her  refusal  to  align  her- 
self with  the  onward  movement  of 
humanity,  and  unless  she  throws 
off  the  moral  lethargy  which  be- 
numbs her  and  purges  pubHc  sta- 
tion of  its  corruption,  a  more  terri- 
ble visitation  must  inevitably  be  her 
fate ;  the  empire  of  the  Mongol  will 
be  allotted  to  the  more  progressive 
nations  of  the  earth  and  the  dynasty 
of  the  Tartar  will  cease  to  reign. 

Among  the  more  advanced  states 
of  the  world,  the  operations  of  the 
inexorable  law  are  defined  with 
equal  clearness.  Three  centuries 
ago  the  Princes  of  Spain  wielded 
an  absolute  power,  unequalled  till 
the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
Italy,  Portugal,  the  commerce  of 
the  Indies  and  the  wealth  of  the 
American  miner  were  tributary  to 
their  greatness.  But  their  resources 
were  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  to  the 
equipment  of  Armadas  to  over- 
throw the  strongholds  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  The  chivalrous 
daring  of  their  proud  Cavaliers 
still  commands  our  admiration,  but 
they  fought  to  reverse  the  manifest 


destiny  of  the  race  and  the  nation 
they  served  has  crumbled  away; 
her  imperial  domains  have  fallert 
to  more  vigorous  peoples,  and  the 
great  part  she  once  played  on  the 
theater  of  human  achievement  has- 
forever  closed. 

The  ethical  lesson  of  history ' 
speaks  no  more  eloquently  in  the 
story,  of  them  that  succumb  than  m , 
the  history  of  them  that  triumph. 
Depth  of  moral  principle  and  earn- 
estness of  purpose  rather  than  bril- 
liancy of  intellect,  have  placed  the 
English-speaking  people  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  march  of  prog- 
ress. England,  the  first  power  on 
the-  Eastern  continent,  and  Amer- 
ica, the  acme  of  whose  development 
no  intellect  can  conceive,  are  win- 
nig  the  reward  of  them  that  obey 
the  universal  law. 

The  preponderance  of  the  moral 
order  is  thus  the  essence  of  the 
teaching  of  history.  As  a  nation 
sows,  so  it  reaps.  The  sceptre  of 
immorality  is  a  barren  sceptre.  It 
confers  neither  lasting  good  nor  en- 
during greatness.  The  nation  which 
transgresses  the  moral  order  con- 
summates its  own  ruin.  The  na- 
tion which  does  not  enforce  law, 
establish  justice,  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  private  relations  of  its 
citizens  and  their  relations  to  the 
state,  which  does  not  cherish  moral- 
ity as  the  inmost  spring  of  its  be- 
ing, which  has  no  consciousness 
of  a  national  mission  to  perform  or 
a  national  honor  to  preserve,  must 
inevitably  perish.    It  has  been  so 
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with  all  the  fallen  nations  of  the 
earth.  Upon  their  violation  of  this 
supreme  law  their  dreams  of  na- 
tional renown  have  vanished,  their 
{^lories  of  splendid  achievement 
^'star  by  star  expired,"  the  pages  of 
their  history,  however  joyously  be- 
gun, have  ended  with  the  mournful, 
unspeakable  sadness,  the  awful  sol- 
•emnity  of  the  story  of  a  perishing 
people.  This  is  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience. To  obey  is  to  ennoble 
the  citizen  and  consecrate  the  state. 


It  is  to  make  the  life  of  the  coming 
years  better  than  now,  richer  in  de- 
velopment, nobler  in  achievement, 
more  exalted  in  intellect,  more  ex- 
alted in  morality. 

It  is  to  contribute  something  to 
the  furtherance  of  that  great  end 
which,  heeding  little  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires,  sweeps  resistlessly 
onward  toward  the  complete  and  ul- 
timate triumph  of  the  moral  forces 
of  the  world. 


A   NEW   SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT. 


BY   if.   Q.   BRUMBAUGH. 


At  no  other  time  in  the  history 
of  our  school  work  have  appeared 
so  many  books  bearing  upon  the 
problems  of  school  organization 
and  school  control.  It  seems  that 
a  large  number  of  men  have  be- 
come impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  this  subject  and  they  have 
turned  their  concern  into  theory 
and  published  it  for  guidance  to 
teachers,  hence  these  books. 

In  looking  them  over  one  is  in- 
creasingly impressed  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  admirable  essays  and 
paragraphs  on  the  general  virtues 
of  the  moral  life.  They  are  little 
more  than  a  series  of  exhortations 
such  as  any  minister  of  the  gospel 
or  otjher  well  disposed  person 
would  feel  like  delivering  to  an  in- 


dividual .who  is  about  to  take 
charge  of  the  education  of  anybody. 
Some  of  them  have  the  additional 
merit  that  they  record  rather  viv- 
idly, as  illustrative  material,  certain 
personal  experiences  in  the  school 
room.  These  concrete  instances  are 
valuable  because  they  do  in  a  sense 
touch  the  fountain  of  concern  in 
the  life  of  a  teacher.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  the  teacher  needs 
more  than  anything  else  is  a  re- 
statement of  the  whole  problem  of 
the  school  management  in  a  con- 
crete form  and  organized  in  a 
series  of  problems  or  studies  which 
will  compel  the  teacher  to  think  her 
own  experiences  into  the  lessons  of 
the  book. 

I  have  no  intention  of  writing 
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such  a  book,  but  what  I  say  may 
quicken  some  mind  to  do  it.  As 
an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  I 
submit  herewith  a  little  Study  in 
Conduct,  which  seems  to  me  pos- 
sesses for  the  teacher  a  sort  of  ma- 
terial vastly  more  significant  than 
general  exhortations  on  the  Beati- 
tudes, valuable  as  these  latter  ma- 
terials are  from  another  point  of 
view. 

I  should  like  to  request  the  read- 
ers of  the  following  study  to  send 
to  me  the  conclusions  which  they 
reach  with  regard  to  the  right  seat- 
ing of  these  pupils.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  interest  to  me  to  know 
upon  what  basis  the  teacher  will 
proceed  to  locate  these  pupils  in 
the  school,  in  other  words  to  know 
what  all  this  means  in  terms  of 
your  own  experience. 

A  STUDY  IN  CONDUCT. 

A  teacher  in  a  fifth  grade  de- 
cided that  at  the  end  of  a  month 
she  would  seat  eight  pupils  —  five 
boys  and  three  girls  —  in  order  of 
meritorious  conduct  on  eightseats. 
ranking  in  order  from  i  to  8,  the 
best  pupil  on  seat  No.  i,  and  so  on 
to  No.  8.  At  the  end  of  the  mcxith 
she  found  that 

"A" — a  boy — ^had  a  hasty  tem- 
per. He  resented  correction  and 
"talked  back"  to  his  teacher.  One 
day  he  struck  his  class-mate  with 
his  fist  and  declared  he  would  do 
ft  again.  His  angei'  was  soon  spent 
and  then  he  showed  signs  of  re- 
pentance.    He   apologized   to   the 


boy  he  struck  and.asked  the  teacher 
to  forgive  him.  One  day  at  recess 
he  pushed  a  boy  from  the  porch 
and  injured  him  severely.  The 
teacher  sent  him  to  the  principal 
for  punishment  at  least  five  times 
in  the  month. 

"B" — ^a  girl — was  a  hoyden.  She 
played  with  the  boys  and  could 
throw  a  stone  with  any  of  them. 
She  was  fond  of  whistling  and  run- 
ning races.  She  despised  the 
teacher  for  appealing  to  her  to  be 
more  lady-like,  and  called  a  girl  a 
"sissy"  because  she  refused  to  play 
ball.  She  said  to  "C"  one  day  "I 
am  just  as  strong  as  any  of  you 
and  I  mean  to  do  just  as  I  please." 

"C" — a  boy — ^had  a  command- 
ing spirit.  He  compelled  other 
boys  to  obey  him.  He  assumed 
leadership  over  the  group  at  recess 
and  decided  what  game  all  had  to 
play.  One  boy  refused  to  obey 
him  and  "C"  struck  him  with  a 
stick.  He  said,  "I  am  your  master 
and  your  business  is  to  obey  me." 
The  teacher  detained  him  after 
school  for  this  —  but  when  he  came 
from  the  room  he  said  —  "I  don't 
care."  The  other  boys  feared  him 
and  he  delighted  to  annoy  them. 

"D" — a  boy-^was  a  cruel  boy. 
He  not  only  gave  pain  to  animals, 
but  he  delighted  in  pinching  the 
smaller  children  and  in  tormentitig 
them.  He  laughed  at  their  distress 
and  sneered  at  their  pains.  The 
teacher  was  sick  one  day  and  "D" 
said  he  was  glad  of  it. 
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**E" — a  girl — was  cross  and  sel- 
fish. She  took  no  pleasure  in  play 
and  never  was  kinown  to  share  her 
lunch  nor  her  confidence  with  any- 
body. She  made  unkind  remarks 
about  those  who  stood  above  her  in 
the  ranks,  and  said  the  teacher  was 
unfair  and  mean.  She  never 
laughed  as  the  others  did,  and  at 
recess  stood  alone  and  refused  to 
companion  with  her  classmates.  She 
was  once  caught  in  the  act  of  copy- 
ing the  exercises  of  another  girl 
whose  work  was  good.  She  never 
said,  "Thank  you,"  for  any  favor 
shown  her,  and  as  a  rule  the  other 
pupils  avoided  her. 

"F" — a  boy  —  always  watched 
the  teacher  and  seemed  to  be 
anxious  to  please  her.  He  would, 
however,  when  her  attention  was 
given  to  some  specific  labor,  throw 
things  at  other  pupils  and  then  as- 
sume an  air  of  great  industry.  He 
was  not  vicious,  always  cheerfull, 
always  ready  to  do  a  kindness  to 
his  teacher,  and  whispered  only 
when  he  was  fairly  sure  he  would 
not  be  observed.    He  once  told  his 


teacher  that  he  really  did  not  mean 
to  be  naughty  and  that  he  would 
"try  ever  so  hard"  to  be  good. 
The  next  day  he  was  as  cheerful 
and  as  cunning  as  before. 

"G" — a  girl — was  saucy  and 
impudent.  She  "talked  back"  when 
reproved  and  was  frequently  de- 
tained after  school,  She  would  not 
admit  an  error  and  refused  to  ac- 
cept advice.  She  declared  that  she 
didn't  have  to  behave  unless  she 
wanted  to  do  so. 

"H'' — a  boy — was  slovenly  and 
idle.  His  work  was  always  per- 
formed under  urgent  requirements. 
He  seldom  had  his  lessons  pre- 
pared. The  teacher  was  obliged 
frequently  to  command  him  to 
work.  The  requests  of  the  teacher 
were  ignored.  The  sense  of  shame 
did  not  annoy  him.  He  simply  re- 
mained unmoved  by  all  the  appeals 
she  made.  He  was  not  liked  by  the 
other  pupils,  but  when  he  was  told 
this  by  the  teacher  he  said,  "I  don't 
care." 

The  problem  is  to  seat  these  as 
indicated  above. 


LITERATURE    IN   THE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


BY   UNA  VBNABLB 


A  new  theory  as  to  the  order 
in  which  authors  should  be  studied 
in  advanced  grades  .  is  now  being 
tested  in  some  of  the  city  high 
schools.     The  chronological  meth- 


od has  been  found  successful  in 
the  R  grade,  for  by  beginning  with 
Addison  and  ending  with  Macau- 
lay  the  pupil  is  given  a  limited 
knowledge    of    English    literature. 


Literature  it^  the  High  School, 
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from  Queen  Anne  to  the  last  half 
century.  It  is  difficult  to  give  the 
student  a  comprehensive  view  of 
literary  history.  He  has  almost  no 
understanding  of  the  relation  of 
the  literary  artist  to  his  age.  By 
presenting^  material  as  a  develop- 
ment, showing  how  each  author  is 
but  an  expression  of  his  age,  from 
the  formal  philosophy  of  Pope  t  ) 
the  nature-loving  Wordsworth, 
there  finally  grows  up  at  least  a 
general  conception  of  this  epoch. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  'tio 
definite  requirement  in  the  study 
of  literary  histor>%  and  it  is  difficult 
to  meet  this  lack  in  the  regular 
English  lesson. 

Other  methods  of  giving  the 
learner  a  broader  outlook  are  by 
assigning  home  work  in  contem- 
porary writers  or  on  kindred  sub- 
jects, and  by  reading  short  selec- 
tions in  class  on  subjects  suggested 
by  the  lesson.  For  example,  while 
studying  Longfellow,  Whittier  or 
Irving  we  may  require  the  reading 
of  Cooper,  Holmes  or  Longfellow ; 
and  in  studying  Addison,  Henry 
Esmond,  in  which  we  see  Addison 
and  Dick  Steele  as  living  men. 
Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  at  the  play 
suggests  Fielding's  fine  bit  on 
Partridge  at  the  play;  Words- 
worth's Skylark  brings  to  mind 
other  famous  poems  to  birds: 
Shelley's  Skylark,  Keats'  Ode  to 
the  Nightingale,  and  Bryant's  to 
the  Waterfowl.  By  this  means 
many  writers  not  included  in   the 


course  of  study  become  familiar  in 
the  class-room. 

This  suggests  to  me  a  much 
pondered  question.  When  the  pu- 
pil is  allowed  to  do  the  reading  he 
feels  a  certain  pride  in  appearing 
well ;  becomes  accustomed  to  ap- 
pearing before  numbers  and  learns 
to  a  small  degree  the  art  of  read- 
ing. But  the  drawbacks  to  this 
method  arc  many.  The  literature 
is,  as  it  should  be,  a  little  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  child. 
The  result  of  this  is  that,  not  fully 
grasping  the  thought,  he  stumbles, 
losing  the  meaning  in  attempting 
to  master  words,  and  causing  a 
restless  stir  in  class.  Thus  is  lost 
what  is,  after  all,  the  aim  of  the 
study  of  literature,  the  beauty  of 
form  and  sound,  the  soul.  'Not  one 
student  in  a  hundred  can  compre- 
hend, and  therefore  read,  the  Ode 
on  Immortality,  or  Macbeth.  Such 
works  as  these  must  necessarily  be 
read  by  the  instructor.  Some  of 
the  simpler  selections,  Snowbound, 
Miles  Standish,  Evangeline  and 
Himer's  Iliad,  the  pupil  can  read 
intelligently. 

The  methods  of  teaching  differ- 
ent subjects  vary  as  widely  as  the 
subject  matter.  In  Gray,  Gold- 
smith, Burns,  Wordsworth  or  Bry- 
ant every  line  must  be  studied; 
hardly  a  word  can  be  passed  over, 
for  the  appreciation  of  these  poets 
is  in  feeling  "Thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn."  In 
such  lines  as. 
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''Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleet- 
ing breath?" 

there  must  be  an  understanding  of 
each  phrase  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  music  of  the  rhythm.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  study  of 
Webster,  Burke  and  Macaulay  it 
is  rather  the  outline,  the  mass 
structure,  the  effect,  that  is  sought. 
If  in  Macau  lay's  Life  of  Addison 
an  attempt  were  made  to  know 
every  fact  mentioned  it  would  be 
impossible  to  complete  the  course, 
for  this  essay  is  in  many  parts  a 
minute  discussion  of  subjects  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  majority  of 
readers,  and  not  essential  to  an  in- 
telligent student.  Macaulay  is 
most  successfully  taught  as  a  study 
in  style,  in  sentence  and  paragraph 
structure.  This  is  also  true,  to 
some  degree,  of  Burke  and  Web- 
ster. The  boys  find  these  espedal- 
ly  interesting  because  of  the  polit- 
ical nature  of  the  discussion. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and 
gratifying  characteristics  of  the 
pupils  of  our  school,  which  is  rep- 
resentative, I  take  it,  of  the  coun- 
try High  School  everywhere  in 
Hamilton  county,  is  a  genuine  ap- 
preciation of  Nature.  It  is  a  con- 
tinual surprise  to  me  to  find  a  rath- 
er delicate  understanding  of  the 
authors  who  dwell  on  the  beauti- 
ful in  Nature,  Thoreau,  Bryant, 
Bums  and  Wordsworth.  This 
quality  is  the  more  interesting  be- 
cause it  does  not  characterize  the 


city  child,  to  whom  the  "yellow 
violet"  or  "nutting"  makes  no  per- 
sonal appeal.  The  students  are  in- 
variably interested  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  birds,  flowers  and  trees, 
and  they  take  delight  in  minute 
study  of  the  descriptions  because 
they  are  themselves  familiar  with 
these  things.  Thoreau's  explana- 
tion of  the  springing  up  of  pine 
forests  where  oak  forests  have 
been  cut  down  stimulates  the 
greatest  effort.  But  when  he  turns 
to  his  rather  extravagant  Trans- 
cendentalism they  can  neither  com- 
prehend nor  enjoy.  The  simpler 
poems  of  Bryant  they  enjoy  even 
more,  and  through  their  interest  in 
the  Violet  or  the  "Fringed  Gen- 
tian" they  can  be  led  to  enjoyment 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  Forest 
Hymn  or  Thanatopsis.  A  class 
which  had  been  studying  Bryant 
for  a  number  of  weeks  informed 
me  that  they  had  memorized  Than- 
atopsis in  the  intermediate  grades. 
They  felt  that  there  was  nothing 
difficult  here,  and  wanted  to  hurry 
on  to  something  else.  The  next 
day  we  spent  half  an  hour  on  the 
first  lines,  beginning  "He  who  in 
the  love  of  Nature  holds  commun- 
ion with  her  visible  forms  she 
speaks  a  various  langtiage,"  dwell- 
ing upon  the  beauty  of  expressions 
which  they  had  allowed  to  slide 
from  their  tongues  without 
thought.  At  the  close  of  the  reci- 
itation  one  girl  said,  "I  never  un- 
derstood that  before.  He  says  lots, 
don't  he?" 
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Bums  always  appeals  to  the  pu- 
pils, from  the  "Wee,  sleekit,  cow- 
'rin,  tixn'rous  mouse"  to  the  home- 
ly  Cotter's   Saturday   Night;  and 
most  classes  prefer  the  simple  de- 
scriptions of  the  latter  to  the  rol- 
licking, fun-inspired  Tam  O'Shan- 
ter.    Of  all  the  poets  I  believe  that, 
as  a  teacher,  I  get  most  satisfaction 
from  Wordsworth,  for  here  I  find 
there  is  resident  a  power  to  enter 
into   Wordsworth's   subtle   moods, 
because  the  children  have  that  love 
of    nature    in    their    blood    which 
Wordsworth    describes  as  "sensa- 
tions sweet,  felt  in  the  blood  and 
felt  along  the  heart."     Their  atti- 
tude   toward    Wordsworth,    more 
than  to  any  other  poet,  is  reveren- 
tial ;  and  yet  not  because  they  feel 
him  as  distant  from  them,  but  as 
one     who     described     the     things 
which  they  see  each  day.    There  is 
nothing  so  scornful  as  a  boy  when 
he  thinks  he  has  caught  a  great 
man    in    a    mistake.      We     were 
stud)ring  the  Sparrow's  Nest,  "Be- 
hold within  the  leafy  shade  those 
bright   blue    eggs    together  laid,"- 
and  one  boy  said :  "Sparrows'  eggs 
aren't    blue;    they're    white,    with 
brown     spots."      But     when     he 
learned  that  the  sparrow  Words- 
worth was  describing  is  not  what 
we  call  the  English  sparrow;  and 
when  he  learned  that  Wordsworth 
is  accurate  in  his  descriptions,  he 
was  glad  that  the  poet  was  right, 
for  this  poet  had  appealed  to  his 
experience.     While  we  were  still 
reading  this  poem  a  Baltimore  Ori- 


ole perched  on  a  tree  outside  the 
window,  and  began  its  song,  five 
clear,  sweet,  flute-like  notes,  paus- 
ing a  few  seconds  between  re- 
frains. We'  tried  to  continue  the 
lesson,  but  the  bird  had  more  per- 
sistence than  we,  and  even  a  better 
message  than  Wordsworth's  Spar- 
row. We  listened  to  the  bird.  It 
was  pleasant  to  see  the  faces,  quiet 
and  shining,  and  softened  uncon- 
sciously as  the  song  reached  their 
hearts.  In  the  poem  "Nutting" 
the  poet  appeals  to  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  boy,  in  his  uncon- 
scious delight  in  the  virgin  scene, 
when  he  "dragged  to  earth  both 
branch  and  bough  with  crash  and 
merciless  ravage."  And  then,  be- 
cause the  boys  see  that  Words- 
worth had  been  a  boy  like  them- 
selves, they  respond  to  his  closing 
lines : 

Then,  dearest  Maiden,  move  along 

these  shades 
In  gentleness  of  heart ;  with  gentle 

hand 
Touch,  for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the 

woods. 

The  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality is  far  beyond  the  child's 
comprehension,  written  in  retro- 
spective mood  for  the  old,  not  for 
the  young,  by  one  who  has  reached 
"years  that  bring  the  philosophic 
mind,"  but  something  of  its  beauty 
he  can  feel  through  his  reverence 
for  the  poet  who  knew  his  world. 

It  may  seem  that  I  have  dwelt 
too  long  upon  this  subject  —  Na- 
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ture  in  Literature  —  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  through  this ,  kind  of 
poetry  we  will  best  be  able  to 
teaeh  the  children  in  country  dis- 
tricts the  love  for  good  literature, 
for  they  are  interested  in  what  they 
know,  and  country  children  know 
Nature  as  city  children  know^  hu- 
man life. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that 
there  are  many  passages  in  these 
great  examples  which  the  child, 
with  his  limited  experience,  cannot 
comprehend.  So  it  is  in  these  lines 
of  Wordsworth,  in  which  he  ad- 
dresses the  little  child  as: 

**Thou    whose    exterior    semblance 

doth  belie 
Thy  soul's  immensity ; 
Thou    best    Philosopher,    who    yet 

dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the 
'  blind,  ^ 


That  deaf  and  silent,   read'st  the 

eternal  deep, 
Haunted    forever    by    the    eternal 

mind, — 
Mighty  Seer,  Prophet  blest! 

If,  after  expending  your  best  ef- 
fort in  attempting  to  make  clear 
the  thought  to  the  pupil,  you  find 
it  beyond  him,  pass  on  to  some- 
thing else,  for  many  truths  come  to 
us  only  through  experience.  And 
if,  as  teachers,  we  are  discouraged, 
and  the  child  seems  hopelessly  im- 
mature, it  may  console  us  that  un- 
consciously he  is  being  formed  to 
love  the  beautiful, 

"While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by 

the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power 

of  joy, 
He  sees  into  the  life  of  things." 


THE    \VINTER    HEAVENS. 


BY  W.  W.   R088. 


The  winter  heavens,  always  the 
brightest  of  the  year,  are  especially 
so  now,  because  three  planets,  two  of 
them  very  bright,  add  their  reful- 
gence to  the  otherwise  brilliant  con- 
stellations. The  order  of  these 
planets,  sweeping  up  from  the  west 
in  the  early  evening  in  the  track  of 
the  sun  toward  the  meridian,  is  Sat- 
urn, Venus  and  Jupiter.  A  few 
weeks  ago  it  was  different.  On  De- 
cember 27,  the  brilliant  queen  of  the 


planetary  and  starry  heavens  grace- 
fully saluted  Father  Saturn  with 
his  retinue  of  rings  and  moons,  as 
she  passed  him  in  her  easterly 
course  among  the  stars.  The  night 
was  one  of  the  stormiest  of  the 
season,  and  few  in  this  country 
were  favored  with  a  view  of  this 
conjunction.  The  order  now,  reck- 
oning from  the  west,  is  Saturn, 
Venus  and  Jupiter,  the  latter  much 
farther  to  the  east  and  scarcely  less 
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magnificent  than  the  radiant  Venus 
herself. 

The  cause  of  this  change  of  rela- 
tions is  evident  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Venus  inside  of  the 
earth's  orbit  passes  rapidly  among 
the  stars  in  the  short  year  of  224 
days,  whilst  Jupiter,  requiring  12 
of  our  years  to  complete  the  orbit 
of  the  sky,  passes  over  but  one  con- 
stellaton  of  the  zodiac  in  a  year, 
and  Saturn  but  one  in  two  and  a 
half  years  in  its  long  journey  of  30 
years  around  the  sun. 

All  three  are  now  evening  stars, 
journeying  to  the  east  along  the 
sky.  Sunday  evening,  January  8, 
the  beautiful  crescent  moon  was 
midway  between  Saturn  and  Venus, 
with  its  horns  invitingly  out- 
stretched toward  the  latter  planet. 
It  passed  Venus  the  following 
night,  reaching  Jupiter  in  about  a 
week  thereafter. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  pupils 
of  the  schools  to  watch  the  approach 
of  Venus  and  Jupiter,  which  it  will 
pass  in  about  two  months,  and  the 
gradual  approach  of  the  sun  to  all 
three,  until  they  shall  be  lost  in  his 
superior  light,  to  reappear  as  morn- 
ing stars  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sun.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Venus  is  alternately  an  evening  and 
morning  star  for  a  period  of  ten 
months.  It  is  now  receding  from 
the  sun  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  it  reaches  about  the  half-way 
point  between  the  setting  sun  and 
the  meridian.  It  will  then  set  about 
three  hours  after  the  sun.    For  five 


months  thereafter  it  will  approach 
the  sun,  setting  at  last  with  that  lu- 
minary, and  thereafter  appearing  as 
a  morning  star  in  the  east. 

In  the  west  is  the  great  square  of 
Pegasus.  Underneath  it  is  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  which  the  sun  will 
reach  March  21.  Jupiter  is  in 
Aries. 

Next  in  order  to  the  east  along 
the  zodiac  Taurus  with  his  two 
clusters,  the  Hyades  or  letter  V, 
and  the  Pleiades  is  plunging  de- 
fiantly toward  the  hunter  Orion, 
most  brilliant  constellation  of  the 
heavens,  who  with  panoply  of  four 
bright  stars,  with  upraised  war- 
club  and  lion's  skin,  with  starry 
sword  at  side,  and  star  begirdled 
waist,  seems  to  proclaim  to  the 
heavenly  hosts  that  on  earth,  with 
a  million  men  in  the  Orient  in  defi- 
ant death  grapple,  instead  of  "peace 
and  good-will,"  the  reign  of  vio- 
lence, brute  force  and  war  is  un- 
broken and  supreme. 

East  of  Taurus  in  the  zodiac  is 
Gemini  with  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  further  south  and  east  Sirius, 
the  brightest  star  of  the  skies  in 
Canus  Major,  and  Procyon  in  the 
Lesser  Dog,  are  especially  reful- 
gent. Leo  with  Regulus  and  the 
Sickle  is  reigning  in  the  farther 
east.  Nearly  overhead  is  the  white 
star  Capella  in  Auriga,  with  an 
acute  triangle  of  stars  or  stellar 
rabbit's  track  close  beside  it.  Ris- 
ing in  the  north  or  east  of  the  north, 
is  Ursa  Major  or  the  Great  Dipper, 
with    its    pointers  directed  toward 
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the  Lesser  Bear  an^  the  fixed  pole. 
Nearly  overhead  is  Perseus  with 
the  Gk>rgon  Head  of  Medusa,  and 
Cassiopeia  is  settling  down  to  the 
northwest  in  her  sweep  around  Po- 
laris. 


But  go  and  study  the  nightly 
scroll,  each  for  himself,  and  as  you 
reflect  upon  the  immensity  of  the 
universe  of  suns  and  worlds,  be  lost 
in  wonder,  in  amazement  and  ador- 
ation. 


THE  OHIO  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


A  goodly  number  of  high  school 
principals  and  teachers  met  at  Co- 
lumbus in  the  holiday  vacation  to 
formulate  a  plan  for  the  govern- 
ment of  athletics  in  the  high 
schools,  and  after  much  discussion 
the  following  plan  was  agreed  to 
as  meeting  existing  conditions  rea- 
sonably well.  They  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  might  be  well  to 
have  Boards  of  Education  pass 
upon  the  matter,  and  so  reinforce 
the  action  of  the  teachers.  Prin- 
cipals who  endorse  the  plan  here 
given  and  .agree  to  have  their 
schools  governed  by  these  rules  in 
all  athletic  contests  should  send  a 
statement  to  that  effect,  at  once,  to 
Prin.  J..  G.  Leland,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio. 

NAME. 

This  organization  shall  be 
known  as  the  Ohio  High  School 
Athletic  Association. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  6f  this  "  Association 
is  to  guard  against  the  evils  and 
dishonest  methods  which  have 
characterized  some  of  our  school 


teams  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another,  and  to  secure  honest, 
clean  and  well-managed  athletics 
in  the  future.  To  this  end  we 
agree  to  adopt  and  enforce,  strict- 
ly, the  following  rules: 

RULES. 

1.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to 
play  in  any  inter-high  school  game 
who  is  not  a  bona  fide  undergrad- 
uate student  in  good  standing  in 
his  high  school,  and  carrying,  with 
satisfactory  grades,  a  minimum  of 
three  five-day  studies,  exclusive  of 
music  and  drawing,  for  none  of 
which  studies  he  has  previously  re- 
ceived passing  credit. 

2.  No  pupil  shall  be  eligible  to 
play  in  any  game  unless  he  shall 
have  been  in  school,  with  satisfac- 
tory standing,  for  at  least  two 
weeks  immediately  preceding  that 
game. 

3.  No  pupil  shall  be  eligible  to 
play  who  has  already  been  a  mem- 
ber of  his  school  team  for  four 
years. 

4.  No  pupil  shall  be  eligible  wh6 
has  played  in  a  non-scho(ri  team 
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any  member  of  which  has  ever  re- 
ceived any  remuneration  or  value 
of  any  sort  for  his  services  as  a 
player. 

5.  No  pupil  who  leaves  school 
about  the  close  of  an  athletic  sea- 
son shall  be  allowed  to  play  in  a 
school  team  again  until  he  shall 
have  been-  in  school,  with  satisfac- 
tory standing,  for  at  least  one  full 
school  term. 

6.  Any  pupil  who  allows  his 
school  work  to  become  unsatisfac- 
tory, or  who,  following  an  athletic 
season,  fails  in  any  of  his  studies, 
shall  be  debarred  from  playing 
again  until,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
principal,  he  shall  have  removed 
his  disability. 

7.  No  out-of-town  games  shall 
be  allowed  which  require  the  play- 
ers' dismissal  from  school  during 
school  hours.  *  • 

8.  No  one  shall  serve  as  an  of- 
ficial in  a  contest  between  two 
schools  who  has  ever  served  as  a 
coach  for,  or  who  has  ever  had 
student  connection  with  either  of 
the  schools. 

9.  No  contract  for  any  game 
shall  be  closed  by  any  team  man- 
agers until  it  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved and  signed  by  the  princi- 
pals of  the  contesting  schools. 

10.  At  least  two  days  before  a 
scheduled  game  the  principals  shall 
exchange  lists  of  approved  players. 
Accompanying  the  principal's  cer- 
tificate of  eligibility  there  shall  be 
sent,  for  the  identification  of  the 
players,   a   list   of   the   autograph 


signatures  of  all  on  the  approved 
list. 

Before  beginning  a  game  the 
players  of  both  teams  shall  again, 
in  the  presence  of  both  managers, 
write  their  names  upon  two  sepa- 
rate papers,  which  shall  again  be 
exchanged  for  comparison  with 
the  originals  sent  previously.  Any 
player  who  does  not  reproduce  his 
signature  in  the  same  handwriting 
as  the  original  shall  be  ruled  from 
the  game.  In  any  case  of  dispute 
the  home  principal  or  his  represen- 
tative shall  decide. 

11.  No  pupil  shall,  for  any  rea- 
son whatever,  play  under  any  other 
than  his  own  name. 

12.  Every  contract  made  be- 
tween schools  belonging  to  this 
Association  shall  imply  and  in- 
clude all  of  the  conditions  of  this 
compact,  whether  expressed  in  def- 
inite terms  or  not,  and  any  failure 
on  the  part  of  any  team  or  its  man- 
ager to  comply  with  the  conditions 
shall,  upon  proof,  result  in  forfei- 
ture of  the  game  to  the  opposing 
team. 

13.  Whenever  possible  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  visiting  team  shall  send 
a  teacher  as  conductor,  who  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  to 
represent  him..  His  expenses  shall 
be  included  with  and  paid  as  are 
those  of  the  team. 

14.  No  contracts  will  be  al- 
•lowed  with  schools  which  do  not 
require  these  or  equally  stringent 
conditions; 

15:  Any  high  school  or  academy 
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may  become  a  member  of  this  As- 
sociation provided  its  principal 
will  sign  and  agree  to  enforce  these 
rules. 

We,   the   undersigned  principals 


of  schools,  hereby  agree  to  adopt 
and  enforce  in  our  respective 
schools,  to  the  letter  and  in  their 
spirit,  the  above  rules  of  the  Ohio 
High  School  Athletic  Association  . 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  OHIO  TEACHERS' 

FEDERATION. 


The  Ohio  Teachers'  Federation, 
in  second  annual  session  assem- 
bled, December,  1904,  realizing  the 
importance  of  the  school  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  76th  General 
x\ssembly,  wish  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  unselfish  devo- 
tion of  all  officials,  Governor, 
School  Commissioner  and  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  — 
responsible  for  such  legislation, 
which,  we  believe,  will  tend 
toward  placing  Ohio  where  she  be- 
longs—  in  the  van  of  educational 
progress.  While  grateful  for  this 
legislation,  we  believe  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State  will  be 
best  conserved  by  enacting  into 
law  by  the  77th  General  Assembly 
the  following  amendments  to  the 
Code : 

T.  Making  professional  county 
supervision  mandatory,  with  dis- 
trict or  township  supervision  op- 
tional. ^ 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  mini- 
mum educational  qualification  for 
teachers  —  graduation  from  a  high 
school   or    Its   equSvalent,    supple- 


mented by  at  least  one  year  of 
professional  training  in  a  normal 
school  or  its  equivalent,  and  a  min- 
imum compensation  of  $40  per 
month. 

2.  The  names  of  all  candidates 
for  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, however  nominated,  should 
be  alphabetically  arranged  and 
placed  on  one  ticket  without  any 
designation  except,  "For  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Education." 

4.  Inasmuch  as  the  labors  and 
duties  of  the  State  School  Com- 
missioner have  been  largely  in- 
creased under  the  new  Code,  while 
the  salary  of  the  crffice  has  not  been 
increased  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  is  inadequate  as  com- 
pared with  salaries  paid  other 
state  officials,  we  earnestly  request 
and  respectfully  petition  the  com- 
ing General  Assembly  to  make  the 
salary  of  this  important  office 
commensurate  with  the  dignity  of 
the  department  and  the  increased 
duties  of  the  Commissioner. 

5.  We  favor  the  establishment 
of  additional    Normal   Schools   in 
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other  sections  of  the  state  in  order 
to  furnish  adequate  facilities  for 
professional  training,  convenient  of 
access  to  all  the  teachers  of  the 
state. 

6.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  of  the  state  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  ru- 
ral schools,  we  urge  upon  the  Ohio 
State  Grange  the  advisability  of 
appointing  a  permanent  committee 
to  co-operate  with  the  committee 
of  the  Federation  in  creating 
wholesome  public  sentiment 
thcoughout  the  state  and  in  press- 
ings their  claims  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  schools  before 
the  next  General  Assembly.  ' 

7.  In  order  to  make  more  effec- 
tive past  and  prospective  legisla- 
tion for  the  schools,  we  urge  the 
necessity     of     providing     for     in- 


creased school  revenues.  We 
would  impress  upon  our  legislative 
committee  the  importance  of  this 
matter  and  instruct  them  to  spare 
no  cflfort  in  the  study  of  ways  and 
means  for  seciuring  such  revenue 
and  in  pressing  the  77th  General 
Assembly  for  the  relief  sought. 

We  heartily  commend  the  earn- 
est efforts  put  forth  by  the  capable 
and  efficient  officers  of  the  Federa- 
tion looking  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  best  interests  of  our  state  edu- 
cationally, and  commend  them  as 
examples  of  faithfulness  to  our  in- 
coming managers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  E.  McKean, 
J.  W.   Zeller, 
L.  L.  Faris, 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


A  MONTHLY    ANALYSIS   OF   NEWS  WITH    REFERENCE   TO    ITS    USE   AS  AK 
AID   IN   THE   REGULAR    WORK   OF   THE   SCHOOL. 


BY  FRANCIS  B.  ATKINSON,  EDITOR  THE  LITTLE  CHRONICLE.  CHICAOQ. 


PREXIMINARY  NOTE -The  object  ot 
Utt  Department  i<  to  diacuas  the  principles 
ind  methods  which,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
will  mske  the  use  of  Current  Events  in  teach- 
mf  most  effective.  He  will  be  glad  to  prepare 
outlines  SMOctattng  lessons  for  any  Riven 
vtek  with  Current  Events  and  to  forward, 
vi^out  charge,  ^pers  for  use  of  teachers 
wmg  the  experiment  Requests  for  these 
outunes  should  be  sent  to  address  above  given 
«t  Ictst-  two  weeks  before  lessons  are  to  be  as- 
"Sned.  Give  names  of  text-books  used,  indi- 
ctte  u  ipedficifiy  as  possible  the  lessons  to  be 


assigned,  and  number  of  pupils  sbote  Fonrtfc 

CORRELATION  OF  GEOGRAPHY  WITH 
HISTORY. 

The  Editor  of  this  department  is 
gratified  at  the  rapid  growth  of  in- 
terest in  the  use  of  Current  Events 
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in  teaching,  as  indicated  by  the 
number  of  requests  received  for 
outlines  in  connection  with  various 
branches.  In  order  that  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  these  outlines 
may  be  extended  beyond  the  par- 
ticular school  for  which  they  are 
prepared,  it  has  been  thought  well 
to  incorporate  some  of  them  in  this 
department.  Following  are  feat- 
ures of  an  outline  illustrating  the 
use  of  Current  Events  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  in  History  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  8B  Class  (De- 
partmental) for  the  Semester  be- 
ginning January  23  at  South  Bend, 
Ind.  Text,  Montgomery's  Ameri- 
can History, 

OUTLINE. 

Subject : — Colijmbus  and  His 
Discovery  of  America. 

HELPFUL  THOUGHTS. 

Aim : — "The  student  should  read 
History  actively  and  not  passively ; 
makng  his  own  life  the  text,  and 
books  the  commentary.*'  Emerson : 
Essay  on  History. 

Material : — "Materials  for  the  en- 
richment of  the  child's  activities 
should  be  sought  in  parallel  phases 
of  contemporary  life.  .  .  This  is 
the  way  he  will  continue  to  learn  af- 
ter the  walls  of  the  school  room  are 
left  behind."  Dopp:  The  Indus- 
tries in  Elementary  Education. 

Method : — "The  consciousness  of 
difference  is  the  beginning  of  ev- 
ery intellectual  exercise.  .  .  . 
Whenever  there  is  a  difference  it 
should  be  felt  by  us ;  in  like  manner. 


whenever  there  is  an  agreement  it 
should  be  felt.  The  discovery  of 
identity  in  the  midst  of  difference 
produces  a  pleasurable  shock." 
Bain :  Education  as  a  Science. 
As  Applied  to  the  Lesson  in  Hand. 

Aim: — Lead  pupils  to  appreciate 
the  Past  and  so  develop  Character 
and  Power  for  the  Duties  and  Op- 
portunities of  the  Present.  Bring 
out  bravery  and  persistence  of  dis- 
coverers and  our  debt  to  them.  De- 
velop comprehension  of  state  of 
civilization,  commerce,  political  life 
then  and  now.  In  study  and  recita- 
tion develop  co-operative  capacity 
and  social  spirit  in  pupils  and  train 
them  in  abiltiy  to  master  detail. 
Cultivate  taste  for  and  discernment 
in  choosing  good  historical  and 
other  literature.  Strengthen  the 
imagination. 

Material : — ( i )  Pupil's  school 
book  knowledge  and  personal  ex- 
periences. (2)  School  newspaper. 
(3)  History  text. 

(i)  Knowledge  of  Geography. 
Seen  storms;  summer,  winter. 
Knows  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
Danes  (Northmen),  etc.  May  have 
seen  storm  on  water.  Perhaps  par- 
ents came  across  ocean.  Noah  and 
the  doves.  May  have  old  Spanish 
or  other  coin  from  country  of  dis- 
coverers. Compare  dates.  School 
weather  record. 

(2)  Recent  storms  at  sea.  Ar- 
rival of  ocean  vessels.  Soldiers  de- 
feated by  savages.  (Beliefs  of  lat- 
ter.) Fog  in  London.  Russo- 
Japanese  war.     Appeal  of  Russian 
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Zemstvos    for  more  liberty.      (Re- 
ferred to  council,  condemned.) 

(3)  Columbus,  native  of  Genoa. 
Prevalent  ideas  and  conditions; 
earth  flat;  Europe  had  no  true 
ocean  commerce,  sailors  mostly 
clinging  to  coast,  fearing  fog-laden, 
tempest- tossed,  monster-guarded 
Atlantic.  Nevertheless,  Northmen 
discovered  America.  Columbus 
probably  visited  Iceland  and  Bris- 
tol, England.  Main  purpose  of 
Columbus  and  other  explorers  and 
those  who  supported  them,  increase 
of  trade. 

METHOD. 

Preparation  by  Teacher: — Read- 
ing of  newspaper  and  assigning  to 
class  or  dividing  among  its  mem- 
bers news  topics  relating  in  some 
way  to  most  important  features  of 
lesson.  (The  issue  of  the  school 
newspaper  here  referred  to,  The 
Little  Chronicle  for  December  31, 
1904,  was  selected  at  random  be- 
cause current  at  the  time  the  outline 
was  prepared.  Remembering  with 
Bishop  Stubbs,  that  the  Present  is 
simply  the  Past  in  modern  dress,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  only  needs  the 
interested  eye  to  find  similar  paral- 
lels at  any  time.) 

Preparation  by  Pupils : — Read- 
ing of  these  related  news  topics 
carefully,  then  of  lesson  to  which 
they  relate.  If,  while  reading,  he 
sees  the  relation,  good ;  if  not,  bet- 
ter, since  the  pleasurable  thrill  of 
discovering  similarity  between  ap- 
parently   dissimilar    things    awaits 


him.  (Look  up  all  geographical 
facts  alluded  to  in  both  news  and 
text  and  fix  locations  in  mind,  be- 
fore recitation.) 

THE   RECITATION. 

If  recitation  is  topical,  pupil 
glances  over,  his  "mind  map,'*  and 
coming  to  Genoa  is  reminded  that 
this  was  the  birthplace  of  Colum- 
bus ;  also  of  its  former  greatness  as 
a  seaport.  In  topical  recitation  pu- 
pil would  go  on  with  detail  and 
comparison  between  past  and  pres- 
ent, but  in  order  to  indicate  more 
clearly  the  use  of  Current  Events  in 
Historical  Work  we  will  suppose 
the  teacher  to  ask  questions. 

Teacher: — Is  Genoa  still  a  port 
of  any  importance? 

Pupil : — Yes.  Here  is  a  dispatch 
that  shows  this: 

Halifax,  N.  S. — German  Lloyd 
Steamer,  Princess  Irene,  has  ar- 
rived in  Halifax  short  of  fuel. 
From  the  time  she  left  Genoa,  De- 
cember 3,  she  fought  a  succession 
of  gales  of  tremendous  severity  and 
was  compelled  to  use  large  quanti- 
ties of  oil  to  calm  the  waves.  Three 
passengers  injured  and  steerage  in 
a  panic. 

Teacher : — Is  Genoa  as  important 
relative  to  other  European  cities  as 
she  was  in  the  days  of  Columbus  ? 

Pupil : — Lesson  says :  "When 
Columbus  was  a  boy  no  one  in 
Western  Europe  could  season  a 
dish  of  meat  or  spice  a  cup  of  wine 
without  adding  something  to  the 
profits  of  Venice  or  Genoa.     This 
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vessel  that  came  to  Halifax  from 
Genoa  and  other  points  in  Europe, 
was  a  German  vessel,  which  indi- 
cates that  such  commerce  as  Genoa 
has  left  is  carried  on  in  the  vessels 
of  other  nations  now."  (Examina- 
tion of  steamship  routes  indicated 
on  geography  maps  confirms  this 
conclusion.  Here  is  another  exam- 
ple of  a  relation  not  apparent  on  the 
surface,  viz.,  between  the  name  of 
a  Trans-Atlantic  Liner  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  trade  of  Genoa. 

Further  parallels  which  would 
develop  in  class  may  be  briefly  in- 
dicated by  parallel  summaries  from 
Text  and  News: 

Text : — Northmen  braved  fog, 
tempests  and  imaginary  monsters 
in  boats  not  larger  than  fishing 
smacks. 

News : — Fog  in  London — Rail- 
way traffic  paralyzed;  Thames 
jammed  with  unmanageable  ship- 
ping; cabmen  drive  through  shop 
windows;  people  guided  about  by 
link  boys.  (Halifax  dispatch  al- 
ready given.) 

Teacher: — Any  fogs  that  cause 
trouble  on  the  Atlantic  nowadays? 
Any  tempests?  How  do  Trans- 
Atlantic  Liners  compare  with  boats 
of  Northmen?  (Geography  gives 
picture  of  modern  steamship.) 
What  fearless  fellows  those  ances- 
tors of  ours  were!  Did  they  ever 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  winter 
time? 

Pupil: — Our  lesson  says  that 
they  found  wild  grapes  on  one  voy- 
age, so  this  must  have  been  in  the 


fall  w^hen  we  go  nutting.  It  also 
says  that  at  another  time  "they 
reached  the  bleak  shores  of  Green- 
land." (This  may  have  been  in  the 
winter,  although  Greenland  is  al- 
ways pretty  bleak,  I  think.)  And 
Lief  the  Lucky  spent  one  or  more 
winters  somewhere  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast. 

Text : — Europe  had  then  no  true 
ocean  commerce.     (Has  it  now?) 

News  :  —  Innumerable  items 
about  vessels  plying  between  Eu- 
ropean and  American  ports  answer 
clearly  and  vividly  and  so  read  an 
enlarged  conception  into  the  text. 

Text : — Columbus  probably  vis- 
ited Iceland  and  Bristol,  England. 
(Who  owns  Iceland  today?  Is  it 
of  any  importance  ?  Is  Bristol  still 
an  important  port?) 

News : — Denmark  ( Northmen  ) 
has  subsidized  a  cable  line  to  Ice- 
land via  the  Faroe  Islands. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  steamer 
Montford,  which  has  arrived  at  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  from  Bristol,  reports, 
that  two  members  of  the  crew  were 
swept  overboard. 

Text : — Purpose  of  Columbus 
and  other  explorers  to  find  new 
trade  routes  and  help  acquire  new 
territory  in  interest  of  commerce. 

News : — Teacher  develops  fact 
that  rival  commercial  interests 
caused  Russo-Japanese  war;  Rus- 
sia seeking  to  extend  territory  and 
trade  interests  and  Japan  precipi- 
tating war  On  ground  that  her  trade 
interests  were  threatened  thereby. 
New  Route  to  the  East  in  Colum- 
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bus'  day  and  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way, etc. 

The    news    for    several    reasons 
produces    more    vivid    impressions 
with  regard  to  the  subject  matter  to 
which  it  relates  than  does  the  His- 
tory.   As  a  result  the  features  of  a 
lesson    so     related    will     organize 
themselves  around  the  news  topics. 
This  use  of  the  news,  moreover,  ac- 
complishes the  double    purpose    oi 
vivifying  the  Past  and  of  teaching 
the  related  and  resultant  Present; 
the  pupil's  conception  of  the  Pres- 
ent in  turn  being  stimulated  by  this 
close  and  immediate  contrast  with 
its  Past.     An  important  thought  in 
this  connection  with  regard  to  the 
reliance  which  may  be  placed  upon 
news  as  a  means  of  teaching  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  is  that 
in  the  news  of  any  paper  of  stand- 
ing   we     have    the    result    of   the 
trained  judgment  of   thousands   of 
correspondents  and  editors  all  over 
the  world  whose  hourly  business  it 
is  to  judge  what  news  will  sell  to 
the  merchant,  the  doctor,  the  sensa- 
tion seeker.     The  final    test   as    to 
whether    these    people    want    this 
news  is  that  they  buy  it.    It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
alone  over  $10,000  is  spent  daily  for 
newspapers.     The  function  of  the 
school  newspaper  is  to  select  such 
news  as  will  be  serviceable  in  the 
school  room ;  to  present  it  and  re- 
late it  to  school  work  so  as  to  make 
its  service  as  great  as  possible,  with 
a  careful    regard    to    the  laws    of 
psychology  and  the  mental  peculiar- 


ities   and    advancement   of   young 
people. 


SABIN'S  COMMON  SFNSE  DIDACTICS. 

By  Henry  Sabin. 

Notes  and  Suggestions, 

CHAPTERS  XI -XII. 
CHAPTER    XI. 

Tf  a  teacher  is  herself  a  lover 
of  the  beautiful  she  will  find  it  a 
very  easy  task  to  instill  such  love 
into  the  hearts  of  her  pupils  be- 
cause she  has  nature  on  her  side. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  she  cares  for 
none  of  these  things,  or  if  she  is 
indifferent  to  them,  there  is  no 
hope  of  improvement  on  her  part 
or  on  the  part  of  her  pupils.  The 
first  thing:  for  a  teacher  to  culti- 
vate in  her  own  heart  is  a  desire  to 
be  known  as  a  person  of  good  taste 
in  manners,  in  dress  and  in  all  her 
surroundings.  Children  should  be 
encouraged  by  all  means  to  form 
habits  of  good  taste,  neatness  and 
orderly  arrangement  of  whatever 
things  may  be  under  their  control. 

The  energetic  teacher,  whose 
soul  is  in  her  work,  will  look  to 
the  improvement  of  the  school 
grounds  without  incurring  much 
expense  to  herself  or  the  district. 
Read  with  care  what  Secretary 
Wilson  says  on  page  221.  In  fact, 
I  am  anxious  to  call  your  special 
attention  to  everything  that  is  said 
on  this  point  in  this  chapter.  In 
many  districts  in  the  country  all 
that  has  been  pictured  here  has 
been  accomplished  by  a  teacher  and 
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can  be  accomplished  again.  Read 
with  care  what  Supt.  Evans  says 
on  page  215. 

On  the  esthetical  side  of  the 
child's  nature  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  work  for  the  teacher  to 
do.  I  fear  that  too  many  teachers 
do  not  fully  realize  its  importance. 
We  are  in  danger  of  turning  out, 
as  a  product  of  our  schools,  a  race 
of  rude,  uncultured  children.  This 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  if  we  ex- 
pect to  retain  our  place  as  leader 
among  nations. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
read,  or,  what  is  better,  memorize 
the  quotations  from  Dr.  Harris 
and  George  Rowland.  Now  ana- 
lyze them.  In  what  way  and  how 
is  the  recitation  a  test  of  the 
school?  Is  not  a  poor  recitation 
just  as  severe  a  test  as  a  good  one? 
If  the  one  shows,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  interest  and  skill  of  the  teach- 
er, what,  in  the  other  case,  does 
the  mirror  reveal?  If  the  one 
shows  the  work  done  by  the  pupils, 
what  does  the  other  show?  While 
we  may  not  yet  totally  discard  the 
text  book,  there  is  certainly  dan- 
ger in  the  other  direction,  that  we 
attach  too  much  importance  to  it, 
especially  during  the  recitation. 
This  importance  is  only  relative 
and  is  not  necessarily  the  same  in 
all  studies,  or  with  pupils  of  all 
grades  of  ability. 

No  part  of  this  chapter  is  of 
greater      consequence      than      that 


which    relates    to    teaching    pupils 
the  art  of  study.     If  a  class   fails 
at  this  point  a  poor  recitation  must 
of  necessity  be  the  result.     In    re- 
gard    to     thoroughness,     consider 
that  there  is  no  thoroughness  with- 
out comprehension.     To  put  it  af- 
firmatively,   thoroughness   is    com- 
prehension.    If  you  desire  to   de- 
serve the  name  of  being  a  thorouf^h 
teacher  you  must  teach   with    the 
understanding.      In    conducting    a 
recitation    bear    in    mind    what     is 
said   concerning   the    eye   and    the 
voice.     These  must   be  the  teach- 
er's main  reliance.     So  also  in  re- 
gard to  asking  questions ;  some  one 
has  very  truly   said  that   to  ques- 
tion   well    is    to    teach    well.      A 
teacher  is  sometimes  asked,  "What 
is    the    object    of    the    recitation?" 
On  page  240  be  sure  that  you  fully 
appreciate  the  quotation  from  J.  G. 
Fitch.     Read  the  extract  from  Dr. 
White  on  page  242.     On  the  same 
page    read    the    extract    from    Dr. 
Harris.      There    is    no   chapter   in  . 
the  book  which  comes  nearer  the 
life  of  the  school  than  this  which 
concerns  the  recitation. 


OHIO  HISTORY  SKETCHES. 

I.  Sketch  the  boyhood  of  Gen. 
Grant.  2.  Tell  something  of  his 
life  at  West  Point.  3.  What  part 
did  he  play  in  the,  Mexican  War? 
4.  Give  an  estimate  of  Grant's 
work  in  the  Civil  W^ar.  5.  Would 
you  rank  Grant  among  our  great 
Presidents?     Whv?      6.     Describe 


Arithmetic, 
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Waite's  work  for  his  state  and 
country  prior  to  his  appointment 
as  Chief  Justice.  7.  Describe  his 
work  as  Chief  Justice.  8.  Sketch 
Gen.  Sherman's  life  prior  to  i86i. 

9.  In  what^  military  movements  did 
Sherman  engage  in  the  Civil  War  ? 

10.  Sketch  the  military  career  of 
Gen.  Sheridan. 


GEOGRAPHIC   INFLUENCES  IN  AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

Mountain,  Mine  and  Forest. 

I.  In  what  respects  is  Colorado 
a  typical  western  state?  2.  What 
mountains  extend  through  Colo- 
rado? Where  are  Colorado's 
Great  Plains  and  plateaus?  3. 
Where  are  its  Great  Parks?  What 
is  meant  by  these  Parks?  4.  Is  it 
true  that  Colorado  supplies  some 
of  the  sources  of  every  great  river 
of  the  West  except  the  Columbia? 
Name  all  these  great  rivers  which 
gather  some  of  their  waters  from 
the  state  of  Colorado.  5.  What 
is  the  average  altitude  of  Colo- 
rado? Compare  its  altitude  with 
the  average  altitude  of  Florida. 
Of  New  York.  6.  In  what  state 
is  the  Yellowstone  National  Park? 
7-  What  made  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado spring  into  prominence  so 
quickly?  What  determined  the  lo- 
cation of  her  chief  towns  ?  8.  Why 
must  eastern  New  Mexico  serve 
as  a  land  of  pasturage  simply, 
while  much  of  the  western  part 
tnay  become  one  of  the  great  gar- 


den spots  of  the  world?  9.  What 
river  divides  New  Mexico  from 
north  to  south  ?  What  use  is  made 
of  its  waters?  10.  What  scheme 
is  proposed  for  saving  all  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Rio  Grande  River  for 
irrigation?  Will  Mexico  have  just 
grounds  for  complaint  if  this  is 
done?  Why?  11.  Is  the  story  of 
Colorado  essentially  the  story  of 
the  other  Rocky  Mountain  States? 
Why?  12.  Where  are  the  "Bad 
Lands"  of  Wyoming?  Why  so 
called?  13.  What  state  is  it  v/hose 
rivers  all  lose  themselves  in  lakes? 
Is  this  a  fortunate  or  an  unfortu- 
nate condition?  Why?  14.  What 
conditions  make  it  sure  that  Ne- 
vada will  never  have  a  large  pop- 
ulation? 15.  Show  that  the  for- 
ests are  connected  in  a  vital  way 
with  the  problem  of  irrigation.  16. 
How  may  the  destruction  of  the 
forests  be  accounted  for  chiefly? 
Is  man  likely  to  become  more 
friendly  to  the  forests?     Why? 


ARITHMETIC. 

By  Edson  M.  Mills. 

I.  A  merchant  sold  a  consignment 
of  blankets  at  3%  commission,  re- 
ceiving in  payment  a  note  for  one 
month,  which  he  discounted  imme- 
diately at  bank  at  6%.  Tie  invested 
the  proceeds  in  wool,  reserving  his 
commission  of  f%.  His  commis- 
sion for  buying  the  wool  was  $45. 
What  was  the  value  of  the  consign- 
ment of  blankets  ?  Ilcnv  much  wool 
did  he  huv  ? 
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The  next  State  Examination  will 

be  held  at  Columbus,  June  21-23, 

1905.    Address  all  inquiries  to  Supt 

Arthur  Powell,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

*     *     * 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  Put-in-Ray,  June  27-29. 
Special  rates  on  all  railroads  will 
be  arranged  for  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Ht       4e       ♦ 

The  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  meet  at 


Milwaukee,  February  28,  March  r 
and  2,  and  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  will  be  held  at  Oceaa 
Grove,  N.  J.,  July  3-7. 

*  *     * 

The  large  number  of  youngs 
teachers  from  the  rural  districts 
who  attended  the  holiday  meetings 
at  Columbus  is  a  good  indication^ 
It  shows  that  these  teachers  believe 
in  progress  and  are  willing  to  in- 
vest in  themselves. 

*  *     * 

To  compare  ourselves  with  those 
below  us  is  ignoble;  to  compare 
ourselves  with  the  self  of  yester- 
day is  noble ;  to  .compare  ourselves 
with  those  above  us,  although  dis- 
couraging, is  akin  to  the  sublime, 
nt     ♦     * 

When  we  are  casting  about  for 
the  easy  way  of  doing  things,  for 
the  easy  mode  of  passing  the  time, 
it  is  well  to  reflect  that  only  those 
who  struggle  can  enjoy  the  tri- 
umphs of  victory. 

*  *     * 

To  say  that  a  man  lacks  ini- 
tiative is  to  say  that  he  lacks  the 
qualities  of  a  leader.  In  school 
affairs  the  teacher  who  lacks  ini- 
tiative lacks  about  all  that  a  teacher 
ought  to  have,  for  the  successful 
teacher  is  a  leader.  He  may  not 
revel  in  the  emblazonry  of  uniform 
and  the  hauteur  of  command,  but 
he  is  no  less  a  leader  for  all  that. 

*  *     * 

Those  who  have  read  Brown- 
ing's  Pippa  Passes  will   recall   the 
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fact  that  Pippa  walks  through  the 
streets  of  Asolo  on  New  Year's  Day 
unconsciously  influencing  four  lives 
by  the  music  of  her  voice  and  the 
words  she  utters.  "At  evening" 
we  are  told  "she  goes  back  to  her 
bare  room,  and  sinks  to  sleep  with 
a  final  song  on  her  lips,  still  ignor- 
ant of  the  service  she  has  done  to 
Asolo's  happiest  four."  Pippa  was 
a  good  teacher. 

*  iti      n^ 

Education,  of  course,  has  a 
money  value  but  this  needs  no 
special  emphasis.  What  we  need  to 
emphasize  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
other  values.  There  are  things  in 
the  world  that  are  not  for  sale 
and,  therefore,  have  no  equivalent 
in  dollars  and  cents.  The  Beati- 
tudes, Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech, 
and  Rubens'  "The  Descent  from  the 
Cross''  are  not  named  in  the  market 
quotations.  College  diplomas  and 
what  they  represent  are  not  for 
sale. 

*  *     * 

The  applicant  for  a  position  who 
speaks  disparagingly  of  other  ap- 
plicants for  the  same  position  stands 
but  little  chance  of  winning  the 
coveted  place.  The  members  of  the 
Board  see  at  once  that  he  is  lack- 
ing in  courtesy  and  they  don't  want 
that  sort  of  teacher.  They  see, 
also,  that  he  must  lack  confidence 
in  his  owm  merit  else  he  would  not 
resort  to  underhand  methods. 

*  *     * 

Some  one  has  said  that  we  should 
change  our  environment  every  five 


years.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  seek  a  new  position  but, 
rather,  that  by  dint  of  hard  work 
we  should  make  a  new  environment 
in  the  position  we  occupy.  Doing 
this  is  what  the  world  calls  pro- 
gress, and  the  teacher  who  does 
this  is  accounted  a  success.  There 
are  some  other  things  pertaining  to 
our  work  besides  drawing  a  salary. 

*  *     * 

We  are  all  more  or  less  inclined 
to  test  everything  by  the  standards 
of  our  own  experiences.  If  we  read 
and  speak  French  well,  a  visit  to- 
Paris  becomes  a  genuine  pleasure. 
Long  Division  is  very  difficult  to 
some  people  of  mature  years,  just 
as  Shakespeare  is  a  sealed  book  to 
a  teacher  here  and  there.  However, 
William  Shakespeare  is  not  to  be 
held  responsible  for  that. 

*  *     • 

It  requires  hard  work  to  push 
out  our  circle  of  illumination,  but 
even  drudgery  has  its  compensa- 
tions. In  fact  things  that  are  worth 
while  are  brought  to  pass  through 
drudgery.  As  a  rule,  however,  we 
would  be  glad  to  delegate  the  drudg- 
ery to  some  one  else  even  if  we  our- 
selves are  thereby  deprived  of  the 

victor's  laurels. 

*  *     * 

Stated  briefly,  the  sentiment  of 
the  meeting  of  County  Examiners, 
recently,  seems  to  favor  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  for 
teachers  in  the  country  schools,  a 
normal  school  training  for  teach- 
ers   in   the   grades,   and   a   college 
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diploma  or  its  equivalent  for  teach- 
ers in  high  schools.  If  this  thing 
continues  the  repose  of  some  of  us 
complacent  ones  will  be  disturbed. 
Why  can't  people  leave  us  alone 
when  we  are  so  happy  ? 

*  *     * 

The  manager  of  a  teachers' 
agency,  a  short  time  since,  lamented 
the  scarcity  of  teachers  who  could 
worthily  fill  positions  that  were 
vacant  at  that  time.  In  this  same 
connection  he  cited  the  case  of  a 
young  man  for  whom  he  had  se- 
cured a  position  within  twenty- four 
hours  of  the  time  of  registration. 
This  means  two  things :  A  larger 
attendance  at  the  various  summer 
schools  and  an  increase  in  salaries. 
Boards  of  education  will  demand  a 
greater  degree  of  proficiency  and 
will  be  willing  to  pay  better  salaries 
for  the  services  of  those  whose 
preparation  is  better.  But  those 
who  expect  better  salaries  for  the 
same  prc])aration  will  likely  be 
disapj)()inte(l.  Furthermore,  their 
present  positions  may  be  taken  by 
those  who  are  better  prepared. 

*  *     ♦ 

Herk  is  a  paragraph  on  Child 
Study  from  Prof.  John  Adams:  *'It 
is  not  perhaps  of  vital  importance 
that  we  should  define  Psychology: 
it  is  different  with  John.  Who  or 
what  is  he?  Is  he  the  actual  boy 
planted  there,  rudiments  in  hand,  to 
learn  a  certain  bit  of  Latin ;  or  is  he 
a  vague  abstraction,  a  sort  of  gen- 
eralized boy  who  answers  to  the 
"male  child'*  of  the  dictionarv?    Is 


he  the  result  of  subtraction  or  of 
division?  Do  we  get  him  by  sim- 
ply subtracting  him  from  the  sev- 
enty in  his  class;  or  do  we  pound 
the  whole  seventy  in  our  psycho- 
logical mortar  till  they  form  a  uni- 
form mass  of  boyhood,  and  then 
divide  by  seventy?  Is  John  a  boy, 
or  a  quotient  ?" 

*  *     ♦ 

His  hearty  laugh  and  twinkling 
eyes  make  you  feel,  somehow,  that 
he's  not  the  bad  boy  you  were  about 
to  call  him,  and  when  he  shyly 
comes  to  the  desk  and  asks  a  part 
in  your  work  you  feel  that  there's 
a  bigness  there  you  hadn't  known 
before.  Then  when  you  try  to  fol- 
low his  gaze,  as  he  sits  there  in  his 
seat,  yon  find  your  vision  stops  at 
the  ceiling  while  his  goes  a  thou- 
sand miles  beyond,  and  you  feel  that 
he  is  looking  not  at  space  but  at 
futurity.  He  recks  not  that  his 
liair  is  touscled — he's  too  busy  to 
think  of  Uiat.  He  may  be  dragged 
hack  to  earth  for  the  spelling  lesson, 
hut  he'll  awa\- again,  for  he  has 
business  —  prcssriNj  business,  far 
awa\-  among  infinTlie  possibilities. 
Now  you  respect  hin^.and  respect 
yourself  for  doing  so.  \ou're  glad 
to  hear  him  laugh  a^^ainV  for  you 
were  lonesome  while  he  w\s  away. 
You'll  philosophize  now  if\you're 
not  careful  for  he—.  TheMittle 
rascal !     He's  upset  the  ink-staitW 

*  *     * 

Let  us  reason  together.  The 
State  Association  will  meet  at  Put- 
in-Tiay    the    last     week    in    June. 
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There  will  be  many  superintend- 
ents there  looking  for  good  teach- 
ers— with  power  to  appoint.  A 
teacher  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  may  hesitate  to  go  by  rea- 
son of  the  expense.  Another  teach- 
er from  the  same  sections  goes. 
Either  of  these  teachers  could  fill 
acceptably  the  position  in  another 
part  of  the  state  which  the  superin- 
tendent is  anxious  to  fill.  The 
teacher  who  goes  is  introduced  to 
this  superintendent  by  a  friend  from 
her  own  county  and  she  is  appointed 
to  the  vacancy  at  an  increased  sal- 
ary. This  is  not  mere  fiction.  It 
is  just  what  happens  at  every  meet- 
ing, and  the  opportunities  are  far 
better  now  than  ever  before.  While 
this  is  an  incidental  feature  of  the 
State  meeting  it  is  not  to  be  ignored 
by  the  ambitious  and  progressive 
teacher.  There  will  be  a  hundred 
vacancies  and  the  men  at  this  meet- 
ing will  be  empowered  to  fill  them. 


AN  EXPLANATION. 


Over  and  over  again  have  we 
been  importuned  to  explain  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Corson's  illness  and 
we  have  always  felt  obliged  to  give 
evasive  answers.  However,  the 
time  has  come  when  the  whole  truth 
ought  to  be  told  now  that  he  is  on 
the  high  road  to  complete  recovery. 
The  cause  was  over-work.  He  was 
at  Ashland,  Ky.  just  about  four 
years  ago  doing  institute  work  and 
.gave  an  evening  lecture  on  Porto 
Rico.    The  strain  was  too  great  as 


the  following  comments  from  an 
Ashland  paper  will  show : 

The  teachers  of  the  Ashland 
Educational  Association  certainly 
have  reasons  for  being  proud  of  the 
success  of  the  first  lecture  of  their 
course  delivered  last  night  at  the 
M.  E.  Church.  The  large  church 
auditorium,  the  largest  perhaps  in 
the  city,  was  completely  filled  with 
one  of  Ashland's  finest  audiences, 
an  audience  that  instantly  felt  the 
sad  touch  of  a  master's  hand, 
echoed  every  vibration  of  a  half- 
sad,  half-joyous  strain  that  pene- 
trated the  innermost  recesses  of 
every  heart  within  the  reach  of  its 
subtile  power! 

The  whole  speech  might  readily 
be  said  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  single 
tone  of  the  speaker's  voice  as  the  in- 
fluence and  effects  of  each  were 
exactly  identical.  His  voice  was 
prophetic;  it  sent  a  thrill  to  the 
heart ;  it  dropped  a  plummet  to  the 
depths  of  the  most  securely  hidden 
emotions  and  the  ever-widening 
concentric  spheres  of  feeling  that 
radiated  thence  filled  the  soul  full 
of  an  indescribable  something  that 
mingled  pain  and  joy,  regret  and 
hope,  a  mingling  that  makes  mis- 
sionaries and  martyrs,  that  has  with- 
in a  touch  of  the  divine  and  causes 
us  to  rise  nearer  duty  and  God  I 
As  nearly  as  words  may  describe, 
such  was  the  impression  left  on  the 
mind  by  the  lecture. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Corson,  the  lecturer 
of  the  evening,  is  a  son  of  whom^ 
Ohio,  the  Mother  of  Presidents,  is. 
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justly  proud.  His  face  no  one 
would  readily  forget;  a  massive 
head,  black  beetling  eyebrows 
overhanging  close-set  piercing  eyes, 
form  a  lowering  background  over 
which  plays  a  pleasant,  soul-reveal- 
ing smile.  His  voice,  pathos  itself, 
at  times  squeaks  purposely  into 
laughter  mingled  with  tears. 

It  is  a  pity  that  every  person  in 
Ashland  did  not  hear  this  address. 
Nothing  of  its  kind  has  ever  been 
heard  in  Ashland  heretofore  and 
few  of  any  kind  ever  left  as  lasting 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
hearers.  Like  all  masterpieces  it 
can  not  be  described.  Every  word 
of  it  might  be  reproduced  with  the 
utmost  fidelity,  yet  one  would  not 
have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  real 
lecture  as  delivered,  nor  feel  a  single 
pulsation  of  the  sad,  sad  strain  that 
permeated  every  echo  thereof. 
Those  who  failed  to  attend  this 
lecture  missed  something  that  can 
never  be  reproduced  for  them  sec- 
ond-hand nor  fejt  nor  enjoyed  by 
proxy.  Therefore  don't  attempt  the 
impossible  but  do  as  the  Levite  did, 
pity  them  but  pass  by  on  the  other 
side !         

AMONG  THE  TEACHERS  AND 
SCHOOLS. 

For  a  good-sized  fraction  of  a 
century  the  sight  or  thought  of  St. 
Mary's,  Ohio,  has  suggested  Supt. 
J.  D.  Simkins,  but  there  has  been  a 
•change  and  the  man  who  was  faith- 
ful to  all  demands  and  duties,  both 
small  and  large,  has  been  called  up 
higher.    Last  September  he  moved 


to  Newark  to  take  charge  of  the  city 
schools  and  he  is  still  there,  or  was 
there  a  few  days  ago  when  I  visited 
him. 

Without  the  superintendent's 
knowledge  or  consent  I  interviewed 
a  number  of  interested  parties  as 
to  his  behavior  thus  far,  and  soon 
found  that  his  honesty  of  purpose, 
sincerity  of  motive,  saneness  of 
judgment  and  fairness  of  execu- 
tion have  already  won  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  pupils,  teachers  and 
patrons.  As  one  person  put  it, 
"Supt.  Simkins  is  so  fair  and 
broad-minded  in  his  treatment  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  sees  so  many 
sides  of  all  questions  and  so  much 
of  good  in  everybody,  and  is  so 
frank  and  honest  and  sincere  in  all 
his  dealings  that  he  cannot  help  but 
win  the  loyal  support  of  all." 

Upon  being  presented  with  a  box 
of  rather,  rare  specimens  collected 
in  the  locality  of  the  celebrated 
Giant's  Causeway  in  Northern 
Ireland,  "Jesse,"  as  he  is  best 
known  by  his  best  friends,  evinced 
a  keen  interest  in  the  subject 
of  geology,  which  he  has  stud- 
ied so  carefully  for  many  years, 
but  when  he  was  handed  a  sec- 
ond box  containing  a  piece  of 
ice,  which  he  was  informed  was  a 
specimen  of  an  Alps  .  glacier 
brought  from  far-off  Switzerland, 
a  doubting  smile  played  across  his 
usually  trusting  face  and  the  donor 
was  made  to  feel  that  that  perfect 
confidence,  which  is  the  basis  of 
true  friendship,  had  been  shaken. 
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In  his  work  in  Newark,  Supt. 
Simkins  is  ably  and  loyally  sec- 
onded by  Principal  Edward  P. 
Childs  and  his  high  school  faculty 
of  ten  assistants,  and  the  corps  of 
elementary  teachers,  numbering 
about  eighty.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  teachers,  Mr.  N.  B.  Yeard- 
ly  supervises  the  music  and  Captain 
F.  G.  Steele  has  charge  of  the 
drawing. 

In  the  office  of  Principal  Childs 
I  found  an  excellent  model  of  the 
proposed  Panama  canal,  nine  feet 
six  inches  long  by  four  feet  six 
inches  wide,  the  best  piece  of  work 
of  the  kind  I  have  yet  seen.  While 
this  model  is,  in  itself,  a  valuable 
piece  of  apparatus,  the  method  by 
which  it  was  secured  interested  me 
still  more  than  the  model. 

Last  vacation  an  exhibit  of 
drawing  consisting  of  over  600 
specimens,  selected  from  all  the 
schools  in  the  city,  was  made  in  the 
windows  of  the  Powers-Miller 
company,  who  furnished,  for  five 
days,  free  of  charge,  sixty  square 
yards  of  window  space  for  the  ex- 
hibit, and  also  presented  to  the 
schools,  through  the  pupils  display- 
ing the  best  work,  the  Panama 
model. 

Captain  Steele  has  had  charge  of 
the  drawing  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  during  which  time  a  whole 
generation  of  school  children  has 
come  under  his  instruction.  The 
system  used  is  largely  of  his  own 
creation  and  while  the  art  idea  is 
not  eliminated  by  any  means,  but 


given  its  proportionate  share  of  at- 
tention, the  chief  aim  is  rather  to 
make  drawing  point  in  the  direction 
of  the  manual  training  school,  and 
thus  give  it  a  practical  value  to  the 
skilled  artisan,  adding  both  accur- 
acy and  beauty  to  his  product. 

Supt.  Horace  A.  Stokes,  of  Del- 
aware, and  his  grammar  school 
teachers  are  in  danger  of  prosecu- 
tion for  working  overtime.  A  re- 
cent visit  to  that  growing  city  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  grammar 
schools  do  not  close  till  5  p.  m. 
each  school  day.  Think  of  what  a 
bad  effect  such  an  example  of  pro- 
longed industry  must  have  on  the 
overworked  students  of  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University!  These  twilight 
sessions  are  due,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  the  schools  are  so  crowded 
that  the  grammar  school  pupils  are 
compelled  to  go  to  school  in  the 
high  school  building  and  have  only 
the  afternoons  for  attendance,  oc- 
cupying the  building  after  the  dis- 
missal of  the  300  high  school  boys 
and  girls,  who  all  seem  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  one-session  plan, 
which  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year  a  fine  new  eight-room 
building  will  furnish  the  needed  re- 
lief, and  there  will  be  several  new 
teachers  added  to  the  corps,  which 
already  numbers  forty-three,  ten  of 
whom  are  in  the  high  school. 

Supt.  Stokes,  now  serving  his 
eighth  year,  is  cordially  supported 
in    his    work   by  the  teachers*  and 
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Board  of  Education,  which  is  made 
up  of  only  three  members,  all  of 
whom  were  re-elected  at  the  fall 
election  without  opposition. 

*     *     * 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  Report  on  Taxation  and  Teach- 
ers' Salaries,  referred  to  in  the  Jan- 
uary Monthly,  made  to  the  In- 
diana State  Teachers'  Association, 
at  its  recent  session,  by  Supt.  J.  W. 
Carr,  of  Anderson,  chairman  of  the 
committee.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  documents  ever  issued  on 
this  exceedingly  important  ques- 
tion and  is  a  most  admirable  prep- 
aration for  the  work  of  securing 
legislation  now  pending  in  the  Leg- 
islature of  that  state.  The  meas- 
ures which  our  Hoosier  friends 
seem  to  be  united  m  pressing,  at 
this  time  are  embodied  in  four  bills. 

The  first  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  state  levy  for  tuition 
purposes  of  5  cent^  on  the  $100, 
which  will  yield  about  $750,000. 
The  second  bill  provides  for  a  sup- 
plementary fund  of  I  cent  on  the 
$100  to  be  used  only  in  payment  of 
salaries  in  the  corporations  which 
are  unable  to  pay  the  minimum 
wages  for  the  minimum  length  of 
term.  The  third  bill  provides  for 
an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  county 
superintendents,  and  the  fourth  bill, 
for  a  four  year  tenure  of  office  to 
city  superintendents. 

The  greatest  educational  ques- 
tion before  the  country  today  is  the 
question  of  ways  and  means  for  in- 


creasing school  revenues  to  such  an 
extent  that  good  salaries  can  be 
paid  to  good  teachers.  There  is 
very  little  use  of  talking  of  college- 
educated  and  professionally  trained 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  the 
state,  either  city  or  rural,  so  long 
as  the  salaries  provided  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  would  cause  an  imme- 
diate strike  among  street  car  em- 
ployes, carpenters,  masons,  butch- 
ers, bakers  or  farm  hands,  were 
there  a  hint  made  that  their  salaries 
would  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
those  now  generally  paid  to  teach- 
ers. 

To  attempt  to  secure  legislation 
which  will  compel  all  teachers  to- 
come  up  to  a  high  standard  of  qual- 
ifications, at  some  date  in  the  near 
future,  without  any  provision  for 
remuneration  commensurate  with 
such  requirements,  is  to  attempt  the 
unjust,  the  unreasonable,  the  im- 
practicable, the  impossible.  After 
all  that  has  been  written  and  s^d 
in  criticism  of  the  teachers  in  our 
public  schools,  much  of  which  has 
been  unfair  and  unjust,  some  of 
which  has  been  timely  and  helpful, 
the  fact  remains  that,  as  a  body, 
these  same  teachers  furnish  more  in 
preparation  for  their  work  and  in 
the  genuine  service  of  bram  and 
heart  that  they  give  to  the  calling 
m  which  they  are  engaged,  in  com- 
parison with  what  they  are  paid, 
than  any  other  body  of  public  serv- 
ants in  the  United  States. 

Let  us  agitate  and  let  us  legislate 
to  the  end  that    public    sentiment 
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shall  demand  and  laws  shall  make 
possible  better  salaries  for  the 
teachers,  and  any  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  devotion  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  these  teachers  to 
their  work,  will  never  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  recipients  of  these 
better  salaries  will  measure  up  fully 
to  the  higher  standards  of  prepar- 
ation which  such  salaries  will  neces- 
sarily imply.  O.  T.  Corson. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

MAKING    A    MAN. 

Hurry  the  baby  as  fast  as  you  can. 
Hurry  him,  worry  him,  make  him 

a  man. 
Off  with  his  baby  clothes,  get  him 

in  pants, 
Feed  him  on  brain  foods,  and  make 

him  advance; 
Hustle    him    soon  as  he's    able    to 

walk. 
Into  a  grammar  school,  cram  him 

with  talk, 
Fill  his  poor  head  full    of   figures 

and  facts. 
Keep  on  a- jumping  them  in  till  it 

cracks. 
Once  boys    grew    up  at  a  rational 

rate; 
Now  we  develop  a  man  while  you 

wait. 
Rush  him  through  college,  compel 

him  to  grab 
Of  every  known  subject,  a  dip  and 

a  dab, 
Get  him  in  business,  and  after  the 

cash, 
All  by  the  time  he  can  grow  a  mus- 
tache. 


Let  him  forget  he  was  ever  a  boy. 
Make  gold  his  god  and  its  jingle  his 

joy. 
Keep  him  a-hustling  and  clear  out 

of  breath, 
Until  he  wins — nervous  prostration 

and  death. 

— iV.  0.  Picayune. 

— Miss  Laura  Monette  who 
taui,dit  in  the  high  school  at  Ashta- 
bula Harbor  last  year  is  now  teach- 
ing (German  in  the  high  school  at 
Marion. 

— Miss  Elizabeth  Kingsbury  of 
Nebraska  has  charge  of  the  German 
and  luiglish  in  Buchtel  Academy, 
Akron. 

— Miss  Cora  M.  Welday  has 
chari^e  of  the  Latin  in  the  Cadiz 
hiirh  school  and  Miss  Alice  Osburn 
teaches  the  Science. 

— Miss  Esther  Rice  succeeded 
Miss  Eva  Knopf  in  North  High 
Scliool.  Columl)us,  and  is  making 
an  excellent  record. 

— Miss  Eva  F.  Humphreys,  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
teaches  Latin  this  year  in  the  high 
school  at  Wellsvillc. 

— \Vm.  Hui^^h  Mitchell  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  he  formerly 
held,  that  of  teacher  of  mathematics 
in  Kenyon  Military  Academy,  Gam- 
bier. 

— C.  L.  Riley,  formerly  superin- 
tendent at  Alexandria,  has  been 
elected  at  Kirkersville.  He  is  one 
of  the  examiners  in  Licking  county 
and  ranks  high  as  a  teacher.    The 
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people  are  to  be  congratulated  up- 
on securing  the  services  of  such  an 
able  man. 

— Miss  Fannie  Sawyer  teaches 
the  grammar  grade  in  Atlanta  and 
Miss  Ida  Calder  the  primary,  and 
both  are  having  unqualified  success. 

— Prin.  H.  S.  Thompson  of  the 
West  Building,  Greenville,  has  been 
elected  to  the  superintendency  at 
North  Lewisburg  and  those  who 
know  him  well  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  his  eminent  fitness  for  the 
work. 

— Prin.  Wm.  Buck  of  the  Eaton 
high  school  has  resigned,  after  serv- 
ing six  years  in  this  position,  to 
accept  a  more  lucrative  position  in 
the  revenue  service.  He  is  a  noble 
teacher  and  it  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
profession  to  have  him  resign. 

—Prin.  F.  D.  Ring  of  the  Bridge- 
port high  school  has  been  elected 
to  the  superintendency  of  schools  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  and  has  entered  upon 
his  new  work. 

— Supt.  E.  L.  Daley  of  Atlanta 
has  been  busy  of  late.  Already  this 
school  year  he  has  organized  the 
township,  opened  a  high  school,  pre- 
pared a  course  of  study,  collected 
about  a  hundred  books  for  the 
school  library  and  inaugurated  a 
lecture  course,  besides  doing  his 
regular  work. 

— Supt.  C.  H.  Emswiler  of  Kir- 
kersville  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  of  cashier  in  a  bank  that 
was  recently  organized  in  his  town. 


He  is  an  excellent  school  man  and 
his  resignation  is  a  distinct  loss  to 
the  profession. 

— Miss  Mame  Bellows  of  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  has  been  elected  to 
teach  sixth  grade  work  in  the 
schools  of  Middletown  and  comes  to 
our  state  highly  recommended. 

— Reading  Circle  work  in  Dela- 
ware County  is  progressing  admir- 
ably under  the  able  direction  of 
Secretary  V.  T.  Sheets.  Supt.  Geo. 
N.  Davis  of  Radnor  has  sent  in 
sixteen  paid  memberships  from  his 
township  and  thus  far  has  the  ban- 
ner. 

— The  enrollment  in  the  Galena 
schools  is  no  per  cent  of  the  enu- 
meration. Supt.  Ira  Gregory  seems 
to  have  learned  the  art  of  drawing. 
His  pupils  made  him  happy  with  a 
beautiful  Christmas  present. 

— Dr.  Lillian  W!  Johnson  of  Ox- 
ford, will  address  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  East  High  School,  Colum- 
bus, February  7,  when  she  will  be 
in  attendance  upon  the  meeting  of 
College  Presidents  and  Deans. 

— Cleveland  has  a  truant  officer 
and  five  assistants,  while  Cincinnati 
has  four.  Wonder  what  the  people 
five  hundred  years  hence  will  think 
of  a  civilization  that  required  truant 
officers  ? 

— Supt.  W.  H.  Cole,  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  the 
past  year  has  witnessed  the  opening, 
in  that  city,  of  a  high  school  build- 
ing of  twenty  rooms,  a  ward  build- 
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ing  of  eight  rooms,  and  a  Carnegie 
library  building. 

— The  next  meeting  of  the  North- 
eastern Association  will  be  held  in 
Cleveland,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
February  24,  25.  The  superintend- 
ents' round  table  will  be  held  on 
Friday  evening  and  the  regular 
session  on  Saturday.  The  principal 
addresses  will  be  given  by  Commis- 
sioner E.  A.  Jones,  and  President 
Henry  C.  King  of  Oberlin. 

— The  Cleveland  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  ordered  450  copies  of 
The  Little  Chronicle  for  use  in  ten 
of  the  buildings  of  the  city.  This 
is  a  good  wholesome  paper  for  the 
children. 

— The  new  building  at  Barberton 
was  dedicated  January  13  with  an 
elaborate  and  appropriate  pro- 
gramme. Addresses  were  made  by 
U.  G.  High,  Clerk  of  the  Board, 
Hon.  L.  Miller,  Mayor  of  the  city, 
Ohio  C.  Barber,  founder  of  Barber- 
ton,  and  Hon.  E.  A.  Jones.  The 
pupils  had  a  large  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. Supt.  W.  M.  Glasgow  and 
Prin.  G.  M.  Korns  were  busy  and 
happy. 

—A  prominent  high  school  prin- 
cipal in  commenting  upon  the 
Monthly  says  "Prof.  Denney's 
article  in  the  last  issue  ought  to  be 
worth  the  price  of  several  subscrip- 
tions to  every  one  of  its  readers." 
We  are  ever  glad  to  afford  our 
readers  so  much  pleasure. 

— ^We  hear  good  reports  of  the 
work  of   Supt.  Harlan  W.  Brad- 


shaw  and  Prin.  M.  H.  McKay  of 
Sunbury.  The  high  school  has 
twenty-eight  Boxwell  pupils,  be- 
sides several  other  tuition  pupils. 
There  is  much  talk  of  centralization 
up  Sunbury  way. 

—Prin.  F.  C.  Kirkendall  of  the 
Piqua  high  school  is  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive school  nxen  of  the  state  and 
the  work  that  comes  from  his  hand 
bears  the  imprint  of  a  master. 

—Supt.  H.  F.  Vallance  of  Os- 
trander  is  doing  excellent  work  for 
his  people.  He  will  graduate  a 
class  of  five  in  the  spring.  Drawing 
will  soon  be  added  to  the  course. 
The  high  school  girls  with  patri- 
otic enterprise  have  been  instru- 
menal  in  purchasing  a  fine  piano 
for  their  school.  Here's  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  teach- 
ers and  the  girls! 

— Supt.  J.  E.  Morris  of  Alliance 
has  been  writing  a  series  of  articles 
on  "Superintendence"  for  the  Jour- 
nal of  Education  recently  which 
show  the  touch  of  a  master  hand. 

— The  Council  of  the  Ohio  Asso- 
ciation of  Mathematics  and  Science 
Teachers  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Chas.  S.  Howe,  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleve- 
land; Alan  Sanders,  Hughes  High 
School,  Cincinnati ;  Thomas  E.  Mc- 
Kinney,  Marietta  College;  Will  G. 
Hormell,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Dela- 
ware; J.  W.  Simon,  Woodward 
High  School,  Cincinnati. 

—The  recent  work  entitled  "The 
Government  of  Ohio,"  by  Prof.  W. 
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H.  Sicbert  of  Ohio  State  University 
ou^^ht  to  stimulate  the  study  of 
affairs  in  our  own  state.  It  too 
often  happens  that  the  boys  and 
girls  know  very  little  of  the  history 
and  government  of  Ohio,  and  later 
on  they  will  hold  the  schools  re- 
sponsible for  their  lack  of  informa- 
tion. 

— Supt.  C.  S.  Hanby  of  Clai- 
borne has  inaugurated  a  lecture 
course  in  his  community  which  is 
proving  very  'successful.  Nothing 
like  having  a  man  at  the  head  of 
affairs  who  has  initiative. 

— Charles  Scrihner's  Sons  of 
New  York  have  but  recently  pub- 
lished "A  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature," by  Wm.  Vaughn  Moody 
and  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  both  of 
Chicago  University,  wTiich  im- 
presses us  most  favorably.  We  are 
sure  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
know  of  this  late  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

*' Remember,  young  friend,   in  thy 
earliest  youth. 
That  no  moment  will  ever  return, 
That  if  thou  would'st  drink  from 
the  fountain  of  Truth 
And  the  sweets  of  that  fountain 
discern, 
Thou  must  strike  for  true  knowl- 
edge, true  wisdom  to-day 
With  a  spirit  that  never  can  bow  ; 
Though  the  future  its  radiance  may 
shed  on  the  way 
Yet  the  time  for  action  is  Now." 

— Lee  Leahy  has  been  elected  to 
the  principalship  of  the  Blanchester 


high  school,  entering  upon  his  duties 
January  i6.  His  education  and  ex- 
perience fit  him  in  a  high  degree  for 
the  work  and  we  have  no   doubt 

of  his  success. 

-Supt.  M.  J.  Flannery  of  Sa- 
bina  has  planned  a  great  educational 
meeting  for  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary 8,  in  the  Opera  House.  Hon. 
E.  A.  Jones  and  Supt.  E.  B.  Cox 
of  Xenia  will  make  addresses  and 
that  means  inspiration.  Music  will 
he  furnished  by  the  pupils  of  Rich- 
land and  Wilson  townships. 

— Miss  Mayme  Marriot  of  Rich- 
wond  has  been  elected  to  the  inter- 
mediate department  of  Pharisburg 
to  succeed  Miss  Julia  Phillips  who 
was  recently  married. 

—  The  Ohio  State  Association  of 
FJ(K'uti(>nists  re-elected  all  their 
officers  as  follows:  President,  Dr. 
Alston  Ellis.  Athens;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, ?^Iiss  Grace  E.  Makepeace, 
("'leveland.  and  Miss  Jeaii  B.  Elwell. 
Xenia ;  Secretary,  Clare  G.  Olney, 
Akron ;  Treasurer,  Prof.  Frank  S. 
Fox.  Columbus. 

—Supt.  H.  D.  Wile  of  West 
Salem,  and  Supt.  H.  F.  Lx)ngnecker 
of  Smithville  are  the  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  Wayne  County  In- 
stitute Record  and  Teachers'  Direc- 
tory, a  book  of  eighty  pages  that 
fairly  teems  with  information. 
Half-tone  cuts  of  the  instructors 
and  officers  to  the  number  of 
twenty-three  give  added  interest. 
It  is  a  good  piece  of  work  and  the 
editors  are  to  be  congratulated. 
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— Pres.  L.  M.  Sniff  of  the  Tri- 
State  Normal  College  at  Angola 
has  issued  the  twenty-first  annual 
catalogue  in  very  attractive  form  a 
copy  of  which  he  will  be  glad  to 
send  for  the  asking. 

— Ohio  teachers  in  large  numbers 
have  secured  positions  in  good 
schools  in  and  out  of  the  State 
through  The  Albert  Teachers' 
Agency,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicagr*. 
This  is  especially  true  of  primary 
and  grammar  grade  teachers  and 
of  high  school  assistants  and  prin- 
cipals. The  Agency  deals  chiefly 
with  the  better  grade  of  schools 
where  high  salaries  are  paid. 
Teachers  desiring  better  positions 
should  address  the  Manager,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Albert. 

— Supt.  D.  H.  Barnes  of  Bath 
Tp.,  Greene  County,  is  thoroughly 
up  to  date  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  township  supervision.  On  Janu- 
ar\^  21,  he  conducted  an  excellent 
meeting  with  a  programme  crowd- 
ed with  good  things.  Mr.  Shepard, 
Miss  Wilson,  and  Miss  Spidcl  had 
prominent  parts. 

—Supt.  H.  H.  Cully  of  Glenville 
sums  up  the  benefits  of  the  school 
code  thus:  A  general  aivakcnm^ 
in  things  educationally  because  of 
the  prominence  accorded  to  educa- 
tional matters  before  and  after  its 
passage.  An  honest  effort  to  dcH- 
nitely  locate  '  responsibility  upon 
both  the  executive  and  the  educa- 
tional sides  of  public  school  admin- 
istration.    A  better  recognition  of 


the  teacher  as  the  most  essenticU  fac- 
tor in  all  effective  school  wokr. 

— A.  H.  Smythe,  Columbus,  will 
mail  a  copy  of  "The  Simple  Life," 
by  Charles  Wagner,  for  twenty-five 
cents.  This  is  the  authorized  trans- 
lation, is  bound  in  cloth  and  printed 
in  good  type.  This  is  the  book  that 
President  Roosevelt  says  ought  to 
be  in  every  home. 

— Supt.  C.  E.  Stinebaugh  of 
Weston  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  Perrysburg  at  a  salary 
of  $1,000  to  succeed  Supt.  D.  A. 
Haylor  who  has  resigned  to  go  into 
business.  Supt.  Stinebaugh  is 
President  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners of  Wood  County  and  richly 
deserves  the  promotion. 

The  School  Calendar  sent  out 
this  year  by  the  American  Book  Co 
is  the  most  artistic  one  yet  issued 
and  every  school  man  must  be  glad 
to  have  it.  We  sometimes  forget 
to  be  duly  grateful  to  people  who 
advertise  in  this  useful  way. 

— Supt.  S.  Wilkin  of  Union  City 
has  been  elected  superintendent  at 
Celina  to  succeed  Supt.  P.  C.  Zemer. 
Supt.  Wilkin  is  a  forceful  school 
man  with  superb  initiative  and  the 
schools  of  Celina  will  continue  their 
good  work  under  his  administration. 

— Supt.  Chester  G.  Wise,  of 
Mogadore,  graduated  from  Otter- 
bein  last  June  and  in  Septem])er  en- 
tered upon  his  present  work.  He 
has  revised  the  hii^li  scliool  course 
of  stiulv  and  in  manv  other  wavs  is 
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proving  himself  master  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

— Supt.  Samuel  H.  Neer  of  Ca- 
tawba is  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  County  Auditor  in  Clarke  Co. 
and  has  hosts  of  friends  who  will 
be  glad  to  help  along.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  examining  board 
for  many  years  and  has  a  reputa- 
tion that  is  above- reproach. 

—Supt.  W.  H.  Sidebottom  of 
North  Lewisburg  goes  to  Union 
City,  Ohio,  as  the  successor  of  Supt. 
S.  Wilkin.  Honors  are  coming  to 
Supt.  Sidebottom  in  rapid  succes- 
sion— a  state  certificate  and  a  good 
promotion  all  in  a  single  week.  It 
all  bears  the  ear-marks  of  cause 
and  effect.    He's  a  winner. 

— John  O.  Leary  goes  from  New 
Paris  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Eaton  high  school,  which  is  an- 
other illustration  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  well  for  young  teachers  to  im- 
press favorably  those  who  are  in 
authority  in  their  own  county. 

— A  little  girl  wrote  the  follow- 
ing essay  on  boys :  "Boys  are  men  • 
that  have  not  got  as  big  as  their 
papas,  and  girls  are  women  that  will 
be  ladies  by  and  by.  When  God 
looked  at  Adam  he  said  to  himself, 
'Well,  I  think  I  can  do  better  if  I 
try  again,'  and  he  made  Eve.  Boys 
are  a  trouble.  They  wear  out  every- 
thing but  soap.  If  I  had  my  way 
the  world  would  be  girls  and  the 
rest  dolls.  My  papa  is  so  nice  that 
I  think  he  must  have  been  a  little 
girl  when  he  was  a  little  boy.     Man 


was  made,  and  on  the  seventh  day 
he  rested.  Woman  was  then  made 
and  he  has  never  rested  since." — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

— Supt.  F.  S.  Alley  of  Green- 
field in  two  years  has  doubled  the 
teaching  force  in  the  high  school 
and  more  than  doubled  the  number 
of  pupils. 

— Supt.  P.  C.  Zemer  of  Celina 
was  elected  at  Napoleon  to  succeed 
Supt.  N.  E.  Hutchinson,  and  has 
entered  upon  his  work.  Supt.  Zem- 
er is  one  of  the  sterling  school  men 
of  the  state  and  has  the  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  that  always  fore- 
cast success. 

— Frank  R.  Ellis  is  a  philosopher 
as  this  motto  which  hangs  above  his 
desk  in  the  office  of  the  American 
Book  Co.,  Cincinnati,  abundantly 
proves :  "There  is  so  much  bad  in 
the  best  of  us,  And  so  much  good 
in  the  worst  of  us.  That  it  hardly 
behooves  any  of  us  To  talk  about 
the  rest  of  us." 

— Frank  H.  Haserot  has  been 
elected  to  membership  on  the  Cleve- 
land Board  of  Education  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Chas.  Orr  who  was  elected 
director.  Mr.  Haserot  is  a  promi- 
nent business  man,  is  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is 
altogether  worthy  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

— The  Macmillan  Company  have 
published  "The  Quest  of  John 
Chapman,"  by  the  Rev.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis.  We  Ohio  people 
people  have  often  read  of  "Johnny 
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Appleseed"  and  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  more  of  this  unique  character 
as  depicted  by  the  facile  pen  of  Dr. 
Hillis. 

— Franklin  T.  Jones  of  University 
School,  Cleveland,  is  President  of 
the  Northeastern  Ohio  Association 
of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teach- 
ers, which  is  one  of  the  very  flour- 
ishing teachers'  organizations  in 
that  part  of  the  state. 

— Miss  Blanche  Hill  who  teaches 
at  Caledonia  must  know  how  to 
write  a  good  letter  since  one  of  her 
letters  induced  President  M.  E. 
Ingalls  of  the  Big  Four  to  stop  a 
fast  train  that  she  may  spend  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  at  home.  Cor- 
porations may  not  have  souls  but 
President  Ingalls  has  one. 

— A  visit  to  the  busy  Bliss  Busi- 
ness College,  Columbus,  is  a  whole 
course  in  pedagogy.  Everybody  is 
working  his  best  every  minute  and 
the  interest  in  all  the  departments 
is  intense.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
students  that  fill  the  various  rooms 
not  a  single  laggard  was  seen.  It 
is  an  inspiring  sight  and  well  re- 
pays a  visit. 

— D.  C.  Rybolt,  Principal  of  the 
Akron  high  school,  is  one  of  the 
very  strong  school  men  of  Ohio  and 
has  a  way  of  bringing  things  to 
pass  that  challenges  the  admiration 
of  all  who  know  him. 

— Supt.  J.  E.  Collins  of  Batavia 
is  one  of  the  coming  men  in  this 
state.     In  addition  to  his  work  in 


Batavia  he  supervises  township 
work  and  has  reduced  this  to  a  com- 
plete system,  and  co-ordinated  the 
schools  of  the  township  and  city. 
Under  his  hand  the  number  of  Pat- 
terson graduates  has  increased 
from  7  to  27  and  this  year  there  are 
43  such  graduates  in  the  high 
school.  Salaries  in  the  township 
have  increased  from  $35  for  seven 
months  to  $45  for  eight  months. 
Truly  there  must  be  a  man  about. 

— The  poem  on  the  first  page  of 
this  issue  is  published  by  permission 
of  the  author  Webster  P.  Hunting- 
ton, editor  of  the  Columbus  Citizen, 
and  is  one  of  many  beautiful  poems 
appearing  in  a  dainty  volume,  re- 
cently published,  entitled  "A  Verse- 
book."  We  are  glad  to  publish  a 
poem  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted 
author. 

— The  Annual  Meeting,  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  National 
Educational  Association,  will  be 
held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  February 
28  to  March  2,  inclusive.  A  rate  of 
one  and  one-third  fare  on  the  Cer- 
tificate plan  has  been  authorized. 
Certificates,  not  receipts,  must  be 
obtained  of  selling  agent  with  tick- 
ets for  going  trip  and  these  when 
properly  vjilidated  at  the  meeting  at 
Milwaukee  will  entitle  purchasers 
to  one-third  fare  returning. 

Under  this  arrangement  Certifi- 
cates may  be  procured  with  tickets 
going  February  24,  25,  26,  2y,  28 
and  March  i.  Special  Agent  will 
be   present   to  validate   certificates 
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March  i  and  2,  and  validated  cer- 
tificates will  be  honored  for  return 
until  ]\Iarch  6,  inclusive. 

The  Pennsylvania  Line,  with 
its  Northwest  and  Southwest 
systems  leading  to  Chicago,  offers 
unexcelled  service  and  any  persons 
expecting  to  attend  this  gathering 
are  solicited  to  confer  with  local 
agents  of  this  line  for  details  as  to 
train  schedules  and  connections. 
Any  communications  addressed  to 
L.  B.  Freeman,  District  Passenger 
Agent,  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention. 

— One  of  the  most  progressive 
teachers  in  Ohio  writes  to  say  that 
the  Monthly  is  his  "bread  and 
meat."  However,  with  rare  discre- 
tion he  refrains  from  reference  to 
his  potations.  But  we  have  great 
faith  in  his  good  Methodist  wife 
and  hope  for  the  best. 

— We  are  informed  that  in  one 
of  the  county  seats  in  this  state  the 
schools  have  no  supplementary 
reading.  We  have  in  mind  now  a 
score  of  children  who  have  read 
thus  far  this  year,  at  home,  ten  times 
as  much  as  they  have  read  in  the 
schools.  Who  will  say  that  they 
are  not  the  better  for  it? 

— The  discussions  at  the  Milwau- 
kee meeting  will  center  about  the 
following  topics:  i.  Review  of 
the  Educational  Features  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  2. 
Means  of  Increasing  the  Efficiency 
of  our  Pu])lic  School  Work.  3. 
Some    of    the    Conditions    Which 


Cause  Variation  of  the  Rate  of 
School  Expenditure  in  Different 
Localities.  4.  Charter  Provisions 
as  Related  to  the  Organization  of 
School  Systems.  5.  Child  Labor. 
6.  Manual  Training  Work  in  the 
Elementary  High  School  and  Col- 
lege Curricula. 

— Supt.  Ralph  H.  Allison  of  Ash- 
ley is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
progress  of  school  work.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Schebles,  a  public  spirited  citizen 
recently  presented  the  schools  fifteen 
beautiful  pictures,  some  of  which 
were  painted  by  the  donor  himself. 
The  laboratory  has  received  about 
$100  worth  of  additional  apparatus, 
and  the  outlook  is  altogether  good. 
The  Principal  of  the  high  school  is 
Miss  Estelle  Ashwell,  of  Dayton, 
and  the  grade  teachers  are  W.  V. 
Aldrich,  Miss  Emily  Frye,  Miss 
Louette  Barber,  and  Miss  Ida 
Smith, 

— A  meeting  of  College  iPresi- 
dents  and  Deans  will  be  held  in 
Columbus,  February  6,  7,  to  confer 
upon  topics  pertaining  to  their 
work.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  Chittenden  Hotel  beginning 
at  7:30  p.  m.,  February  6. 

— In  the  Cleveland  schools  there 
are  500  children  who  are  mentally 
deficient  and.  as  an  experiment, 
forty-five  of  these  in  three  build- 
ini^s  will  be  given  special  instruc- 
tion this  term  by  action  of  the 
Board  at  the  suggestion  of  Supt. 
Moulton.  The  teachers  of  these 
forty-five   are   Miss  Nettie  Periety, 
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Miss  Lillian  Weidenthal,  and  Miss 
Georgia  Prentice. 

— Supt.  C.  C.  Miller  and  Supt. 
J.  A.  Shawan  addressed  the  teach- 
ers of  Columbus  and  Franklin 
County,  January  21,  the  former  on 
"The  Study  of  Literature"  and  the 
latter  .011  ** Making  a  Course  of 
Study/'  Both  addresses  elicited 
hearty  commendation. 

— Prof.  David  R.  Major  deliv- 
ered two  excellent  addresses  before 
the  teachers  of  Bucyrus,  December 
17,  one  on  "The  Nature  and  Scope 
of  Child  Study"  and  the  other  on 
"The  Psychology  of  the  Learning 
Process." 

— Supt.  J.  I.  Hatfield  who  suc- 
ceeded Supt.  C.  A.  Wilson  at  Mill- 
ford  is  proving  himself  master  of 
the  situation.  He  was  most  fortu- 
nate in  finding  the  schools  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

— The  joint  meeting  of  Brown 
and  Clermont  at  Batavia,  January 
21,  crowded  the  Opera  House  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  Good  music  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  Miss 
Parrott.  and  Miss  Walker.  Supt. 
J.  I.  Hatfield  read  a  strong  paper 
on  "Personality."  The  address  by 
Supt.  R.  B.  Smith  of  Ripley  on 
"Historic  Interpretation"  ought  to 
be  heard  by  all  teachers  of  the  sub- 
ject. Miss  Rea  McCain  of  Leba- 
non gave  an  excellent  address  on 
"The  Myth  in  Literature."  Sixteen 
pupils  in  costume  gave  a  beautiful 
Zouave  drill  that  was  delightful. 
Thev  had  been  trained  bv  the  Misses 


Elma  Townsley,  Lelia  Anderson, 
Julia  Long,  and  Adah  Leonard  of 
the  Batavia  schools.  F.  B.  Pearson 
spoke  morning  and  afternoon. 

— Supt.  M.  E.  Hard  and  Supt. 
L.  C.  Dick  each  gave  two  addresses 
before  the  teachers  of  Darke  Co., 
January  21.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  the  interest  good.  Both 
speakers  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression. 

— By  reason  of  the  resignation  of 
Prin.  F.  D.  Ring  at  Bridgeport,  C. 
C.  Conard  has  been  promoted  to  the 
principalship.  Prin.  Luther  Per- 
kins of  the  Brookside  schools  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Conard  and  H.  T.  Wise 
of  Bellaire  takes  the  position  vacat- 
ed by  Prin.  Perkins.  We  congratu- 
late all  these  upon  being  ready  to 
move  up  the  line  when  the  oppor- 
tunity came. 

— The  three  teachers  in  the  high 
school  at  Carthage,  Miss  Louise 
Sheerer,  Miss  Mamie  Warren,  and 
Miss  Alice  Wooderman  are  all  col- 
lege graduates,  and  the  school  is 
no  less  efficient  on  that  account. 

— In  a  Cincinnati  restaurant 
among  the  instructions  to  the  wait- 
ers may  be  seen  this :  "Keep  quiet 
and  avoid  confusion  or  appearance 
of  too  much  hurry,  but  hurry  just 
the  same."  That's  a  pretty  fair 
brand  of  pedagogy. 

— Supt.  J.  H.  Fortncy  is  making 
a  good  start  of  Williamsburg  and 
his  neighbors  are  saying  good 
things  of  him  and  his  work.     His 
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predecessor,  W.  F.  Gephart,  it  will 
be  recalled,  resigned  to  enter  Ohio 
State  University,  and  we  might  re- 
mark, parenthetically,  that  Mr.  Gep- 
hart received  five  merits  in  his  stud- 
ies last  term  . 

— Here's  a  case  in  point.  Supt. 
C.  A.  Wilson  had  been  working 
away  quietly  but  effectively  at  Mil- 
ford  for  some  years,  when  last 
spring  two  or  three  members  of  the 
Board  at  Carthage  came  to  see  him 
and  his  work,  then  returned  home 
and  elected  him  to  the  superintend- 
ency  of  their  schools  at  $1,500  — 
several  hundred  over  what  he  was 
getting.  Moral :  Success  begins  at 
home. 

— The  Normal  School  of  Miami 
University  has  arranged  for  a  spe- 
cial term  of  twelve  weeks,  May  2  to 
July  28,  to  accommodate  teachers 
whpse  work  continues  only  eight 
months.  For  particulars  address 
Dean  H.  C.  Minnich,  Oxford,  O. 

— Miss  Minnie  Flagg  of  Ripley 
was  called  to  a  position  in  the  Or- 
phans' Home  at  Xenia  the  first  of 
January  and  her  place  in  seventh 
grade  at  Ripley  has  been  taken  by 
Miss  Catherine  White.  Both  are 
prosperous  and  happy. 

— The  ArchcBological  and  Histor- 
ical Quarterly  for  January  contains 
the  prize  essay  on  "The  Campaigns 
of  the  Revolution  in  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley," ^or  which  Miss  Juliette  Ses- 
sion of  East  High  School,  Colum- 
bus, received  first  prize  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  some  time  ago. 


— W.  E.  Anderson,  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  the  Mansfield  high 
school  received  a  handsome  office 
desk  and  chair  from  the  pupils,  re- 
cently, in  recognition  of  his  services 
in  athletics.  He  is  a  popular  teacher 
of  the  right  sort  and  will  be  better 
known  in  Ohio  in  a  little  while. 

— Supt.  R.  B.  Smith  was  accord- 
ed his  ninth  unanimous  election  at 
Ripley  last  summer.  In  all  this  time 
only  one  teacher  has  been  dropped, 
though  several  have  been  called  to 
other  positions. 

— Prin.  Harlan  E.  Hall  is  busy 
filling  engagements  at  teachers' 
meetings  this  year,  all  because  peo- 
ple have  discovered  that  he  always 
has  something  to  say,  and  knows 
how  to  say  it. 

— Miss  Rea  McCain  of  Lebanon 
is  one  of  the  coming  institute  in- 
structors in  this  state.  She  is  a  stu- 
dent and  has  a  message  which  she 
delivers  with  force  und  grace.  Her 
special  lines  are  English  and  Liter- 
ature and  no  audience  need  fear  dis- 
appointment when  she  is  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 

— Supt.  A.  F.  Waters  of  George- 
town is  one  of  the  strong  school 
men  of  southwestern  Ohio,  who 
looks  at  the  whole  educational  plan 
in  a  large  way.  He  is  careful  to 
consider  all  phases  of  questions  and 
when  he  sees  the  right  way  clearly 
he  has  courage  to  go  ahead. 

— On  January  13,  Pres.  Davis  of 
Rio  Grande  College  received  a  gift 
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of  six  hundred  dollars  for  the  col- 
lege library.  One  hundred  dollars 
was  given  by  W.  H.  Davis,  of  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  brother  of  Pres.  Davis, 
and  graduate  of  Rio  Grande  Col- 
lege, class  of  '85,  and  five  hundred 
dollars  by  Horace  Granfield  of  New 
York,  a  friend  and  business  asso- 
ciate of  W.  H.  Davis.  At  the  chapel 
exercises  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 18,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
thanks  of  the  students  and  teachers 
to  these  gentlemen  for  this  generous 
help,  was  presented  by  Mr.  O.  F. 
Shiers,  seconded  by  Miss  Martha 
Ward,  both  of  the  Freshman  class, 
and  was  unanimously  adopted. 

— The  Board  of  Education  of 
Youngstown  recently  decided  upon 
the  system  of  free  text-books. 
From  now  on  all  pupils  upon  enter- 
ing schools  will  be  supplied  with  all 
books  and  other  working  materials 
free.  We  learn  from  Supt.  Chaney 
that  the  plan  seems  to  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people. 

— Miami  University  is  fortunate 
in  having  such  a  field  representative 
as  Mr.  L.  O.  Lantis,  who  readily 
wins  friends  for  himself  as  well  as 
Miami  wherever  he  goes. 

— Springfield  Township  held  a 
great  meeting  January  21,  filling 
the  court  room  to  overflowing. 
Prizes  were  awarded  members  of 
the  Agricultural  Club — which  is  the 
first  one  organized  in  the  state. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  for  the 
best  exhibit  of  corn  grown  from 
seed  distributed  by  Ohio  State  Uni- 


versity. The  three  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Theodore  Spears,  (a 
colored  boy),  Harry  Hague,  and 
Oscar  Lightner.  The  speakers  were 
Miss  Armine  Arthur,  Miss  Etta 
Bittner,  Prin.  A.  B.  Graham  and 
Profs.  Plum  and  McCall  of  Ohio 
State  University.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  G. 
P.  Raup ;  Vice-President,  R.  L.  Hol- 
man;  Secretary,  C.  T.  Coates. 
This  all  shows  the  worth  of  such  a 
man  as  A.  B.  Graham. 

— The  schools  of  Bridgeport  are 
moving  along  very  smoothly  under 
the  able  supervision  of  Supt.  S.  A. 
Gillette.  He  has  had  a  busy  time 
lately  filling  vacancies  but  seems  to 
have  pleased  the  people  by  his  wise 
selections. 

— Supt.  F.  S.  Coultrap  and  his 
high  school  teachers  are  doing  ex- 
cellent work  in  Athens.  During 
the  past  four  years  the  enrollment 
in  the  high  school  has  increased 
about  100  per  cent.  As  a  result  the 
high  school  building  cannot  accom- 
modate all  the  classes,  and  a  room 
in  an  adjacent  building  has  been 
fitted  for  use  of  the  overflow. 

— Colonel  C.  H.  French  has  been 
showing  his  pictures  and  talking  to 
the  children  and  parents  along  the 
Ohio  River,  at  Wheeling,  Martins 
Ferry,  Steubenville,  Toronto,  et  al. 
He  is  master  of  the  art  of  entertain- 
ing young  folks. 

— Supt.  Wilson  Hawkins,  of 
Mingo  Junction,  has  been  rejoicing 
over  the  faithfulness  that  his  pupils 
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are  showing  in  school  attendance. 
His  per  cents  have  been  hovering 
about  97  and  98  all  this  school  year. 

— Prof.  Edwin  E.  Sparks,  of 
Chicago  University,  is  one  of  the 
busiest  men  in  the  country.  His 
regular  class  room  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  give  more  than  one 
week  the  coming  summer  to  the 
Ohio  Institute  field,  and  that  week 
is  promised  to  Tuscarawas  county. 

— Ex-Supt.  W.  M.  White  it  now 
is  since  this  veteran  of  the  schools 
of  Mt.  Pleasant  stepped  from  his 
desk  into  business.  Jefferson 
County  has  no  man  who  is  better 
known  or  known  to  be  better  than 
W.  M.  White.  For  thirty-five 
years  he  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  schools  of  the  village  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  a  community  of  quiet,  but 
of  refinement.  In  a  befitting  man- 
ner was  his  retirement  deplored 
and  his  long  service  celebrated 
when  an  all-day  feast  and  home- 
coming was  arranged  and  carried 
out  the  middle  of  January.  Pupils 
of  today  and  yesterday  vied  with 
those  in  years  gone  in  testifying  to 
the  worth  and  ability  of  the  man 
and  in  showing  him  the  loving  re- 
gard in  which  he  was  held.  At  the 
same  time  another  teacher  of  the 
community  who  had  served  almost 
as  long  retired  and  shared  in  the 
festivities  and  honors  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

— Supt.  S.  K.  Mardis  continues 
to  get  a  stronger  and  stronger  hold 
upon  Toronto.   The  sewer-pipe  city 


has  recently  taken  on  a  new  chim- 
ney glass  plant,  a  branch  of  the 
great  Acme  works  of  Steubenville. 
Supt.  Mardis  says  he  has  not  yet 
had  any  serious  trouble  with  boys 
who  desire  to  go  into  the  factory, 
but  this  is  one  of  the  trials  of  any 
mill  town  that  every  superintendent 
has  to  endure. 

— Prof.  Frank  V.  Irish  is  kept 
fairly  busy  these  days  filling  orders 
for  his  "American  and  British  Au- 
thors," under  the  impetus  of  the 
revival  in  the  study  of  literature  in 
this  and  other  states.  Of  course, 
many  of  these  orders  are  from 
Ohio,  where  the  author  and  his 
works  are  so  well  and  favorably 
known.  His  address  is  now  315 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 

— Prin.  O.  M.  Patton,  Cincinnati, 
the  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary  for  Ham- 
ilton County,  has  sent  in  a  mem- 
bership list  of  513  names,  accom- 
panied by  $121.  There  seems  to  be 
great  activity  in  Brother  Patton's 
bailiwick.  The  only  silent  partners 
now  are  the  Secretaries  of  Hancock 
and  Highland  counties.  Dr.  Bums 
would  so  much  enjoy  a  letter  from 
these  two  Secretaries,  at  his  winter 
house  at  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

— President  Guy  P.  Benton  of 
Miami,  and  W.  H.  Meek  of  Day- 
ton, gave  the  Preble  County  teach- 
ers excellent  addresses  January  21. 
Dr.  Benton's  subject  was  "The 
Teacher  and  the  Patron"  and 
Mr.  Meck's  was  "The  Making 
of    the  Constitution.''     Music    was- 
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furnished  by  Supt.  A.  B.  Heath, 
Supt.  F.  E.  Rinehart,  Miss  Edna 
Mills  and  Miss  Beatrice  Smith. 
(\\T  informant  says  it  was  a  rousing 

meeting. 

— An  item  reporting  serious  dis- 
turbance in  the  Stcubenville  High 
School  was  published  in  the  daily 
press,  which  appears  on  further  in- 
vestigation to  be  exaggeration  of 
the  facts.  A  lx)y  was  insolent,  was 
struck  with  a  teacher's  class-record 
book,  continued  obstreperous, 
struck  the  teacher  several  times 
with  his  list,  and  was  struck  twire 
by  the  teacher.  Sympathizing  pu- 
pils, without  the  knowledge  of  their 
parents  and  acting  on  impulse  and 
a  false  report,  remained  away  from 
school  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of 
the  occurrence,  but  were  in  school 
the  next  day.  These  all  acknowl- 
edged themselves  in  the  wTong  in 
a  public  way  and  were  forgiven 
because  they  were  only  boys  and 
girls  aping  older  people  with  poor 
judgment.  After  a  searching  in- 
quiry the  boy  was  suspended  from 
school  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  law 
would  allow. 

— Supt.  C.  E.  Oliver,  of  East 
Palestine,  Ohio,  was  secured  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Intsitute  at  Smithfield,  Ohio, 
to  deliver  an  address  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  December.  The 
address  received  the  highest  com- 
mendation of  all  who  heard  it.  Mr. 
Oliver  at  one  time  helped  to  con- 
duct a  Normal  School  at  Smithfield, 


where  he  won  many  warm  friends, 
who  are  greatly  pleased  with  the 
success  he  is  having  in  his  chosen 
profession. 

—Hon.  C.  B.  Galbreath.  State 
Librarian,  has  just  received  from 
the  press  the  first  copies  of  his 
book  entitled  "Daniel  Decatur  Em- 
mett,  Author  of  'Dixie.'  "  The  me- 
chanical execution  of  the  book  is 
excellent,  with  its  heavy  paper, 
i;enerons  margins,  and  large,  clear 
type.  As  to  contents  nothing  need 
be  said,  for  we  have  all  come  to 
know  that  the  author  always  gives 
an  artist's  charm  and  finish  to 
whatever  he  writes.  It  is  fortunate 
that  we  have  at  the  head  of  our 
State  Library  a  man  of  such  pro- 
nounced literary  qualities.  The 
price  of  this  bopk  is  one  dollar. 

— In  the  schools  of  Ohio  last 
year  there  were  26.552  teachers 
and  835,607  pupils.  Of  these  the 
high  schools  had  2326  teachers  and 
57,632  pupils.  The  number  of 
school  districts,  2539.  Entire  cost 
of  schools,  $17,654,645.73.  Aver- 
age monthly  wages  of  teachers — 
Township  districts,  elementary 
schools,  men,  $37;  women,  $34; 
High  schools,  men,  $65 ;  women, 
$47.  Separate  districts,  elementary 
schools,  men,  $46;  women,  $36; 
high  schools,  men,  %y7\  women, 
$58. 

— At  a  meeting  January  28  the 
teachers  of  Twin  Township,  Ross 
County,  Ohio,  effected  an  organiz- 
ation for  mutual  aid  by  electing  W. 
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T.  Morgan,  principal  of  the  High 
School,  as  president,  and  E.  C. 
Boyd  as  secretary.  Twelve  teach- 
ers were  present  at  the  meeting. 

— Commissioner  Jones  in  his  an- 
nual report  makes  the  following 
recommendations:  Monthly  meet- 
ings of  Township  Boards  with  rea- 
sonable compensation;  uniform  ex- 
aminations, all  printed  in  one  place 
and  sent  out  to  the  various  coun- 
ties; recognition  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  of  high 
grade  certificates  from  other  states ; 
a  Normal  School  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  and  later  on  a 
Teachers'  College  in  the  central 
part ;  the  teaching  of  the  principles 
of  agriculture  in  rural  schools. 

— Committees  from  the  various 
educational  associations  of  the  state 
met  in  Columbus  January  28  and 
elected  the  follownig  officers: 
Chairman,  Dr.  Oscar  Christman; 
Secretary,  Supt.  C.  W.  Hamilton; 
Treasurer,  Prof.  Thomas  McKin* 
ney;  Auditor,  Prof.  Herbert  Os- 
borne. The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Columbus  December  27-29, 
1905- 

— Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Cleveland  has  just  opened  two  new 
school  buildings,  the  new  board  k 
confronted  with  the  necessity  oT 
erecting  another  at  once. 

— Supt.  E.  W.  Patterson  of 
Wellston,  is  kept  busy  readjusting 
school  affairs  since  the  burning  of 
the  South  Wellston  building  a  few 
days    ago.       Fortunately     a    new 


eight-room  building  was  about 
ready  for  occupancy.  The  old 
building  will  be  restored  at  once,  as 
the  walls  are  in  good  condition. 

—The  Comus,  published  by  the 
high  school  pupils  of  Zanesville,  is^ 
one  of  the  brightest  school  papers* 
we  have  seen.  Everything  about 
it  gives  evidence  of  rare  good  taste 
and  we  have  a  lurking  suspicion 
that  the  boys  and  girls  have  beett 
counseling  with  Prin.  C.  S.  Hos- 
kinson. 

— Gallipolis  held  a  mass  meeting 
of  parents  on  Sunday,  January  22^ 
in  Grace  M.  E.  Church.  Through 
the  invitation  of  Supt.  Layton,  Dr. 
Perry  of  Marietta  College,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  on  the  subject,. 
'The  Duty  of  the  Parent  in  the 
Education  of  the  Child." 


UNIFORM    EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Name  the  classes  of  pronouns  and 
use  an  example  of  each  in  sentences. 
Designate  the  class  of  each  pronoun  and 
give  its  construction  in  the  sentence.  2. 
Parse  the  pronouns  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

"I    never    thought   to    hear   you    speak 

again." 
"All    mine    are    thine,    and    thine    are 

mine/' 
"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs 

is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
"The  good   must  merit  God's  peculiar 

care; 

3.  What  is  a  verb?  A  transitive  verb? 
What  is  a  defective  verb?  Name  five 
defective  verbs.  4.  Explain  the  words 
"weak"  and  "strong"  as  they  are  applied 
to  verbs.  Illustrate  these  in  sentences. 
5.  Is  it  correct  to  speak  of  verbs  as 
active  verbs  and  passive  verbs?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer.    6.     Give  the 
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case  of  the  nouns  and  the   mode  and 
tense  of  the  verbs  in  italics  as  they  are 
used  in  the  following  selections: 
"May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful 

shore. 
The  parting  words  shall   pass   my   lips 

no  more." 
"If  this  man  were  not  of  God,  he  could 

do  nothing." 
"He  was  angry  and  would  not  go  in." 
"To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question." 
"This  can   not  but  make  the  judicious 

grieve," 
7.    Write  the  principal  parts  of  lie,  lay, 
go,    see,    work.     8.     Classify  phrases, 
giving  an  example  of  each  class. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  subvocals  and  aspirates,  and 
give  three  examples  of  each.  2.  Annex 
the  suffix  "ing"  to  fret,  surge,  omit, 
benefit,  consent,  and  give  the  rules 
which  apply.  3.  Indicate  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  following:  Hawaii, 
gladiolus,  incomparable,  precedence,  al- 
ternately. 4.  Distinguish  between  the 
following:  index  and  glossary;  maxim 
and  axiom  ;  affect  and  effect ;  comparison 
and  contrast.  5.  Spell  correctly  the 
foflowing  words :  Connecticut,  efficiency, 
changeable,  polygamy,  intercede,  su- 
persede, renaissance,  February,  cur- 
riculum, crystallize,  auspicious,  bicycle, 
intriguing,  dynamite,  diphtheria,  phthi- 
sic, celery,  enameling,  trisyllable,  na- 
turally, spinach,  receivable,  embarass, 
Roosevelt,  attorneys,  chaperon,  metal- 
lic, resume,   phylactery,  pursuance. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  merchant  sold  goods  at  20  and 
12^  per  cent,  off,  and  received  $700 
for  them.  What  was  the  list  price?  2. 
Six  times  a  number  equals  five  times  i 
of  the  same  number,  plus  33.  What 
is  the  number?  3.  State  the  effect  of 
prefixing  and  annexing  ciphers  to  a  deci- 
mal and  explain  as  you  would  to  a 
class.  4.  I  received  an  8%  dividend  on 
stock  at  80.  I  invested  my  dividend  in 
the  same  stock,  and  then  had  $6,875 
worth  of  stock.  Find  my  dividend.  5. 
Make  and  solve  a  problem  involving  the 
practical  application  of  the  greatest  com- 
mon divisor.  6.  How  far  may  a  per- 
son ride  in  a  stage,  going  at  the  rate 
of  eight  miles  an  hour,  if  he  is  gone 
eleven   hours,    and  walks   back  at  the 


rate  of  three  miles  an  hour?  7.  If  $8,000 
worth  of  41/2%  stock  are  sold  at  8754, 
and  the  proceeds  are  invested  in  6% 
stock  at  116§,  what  will  be  the  change 
in  the  income?  2.  Reduce  12/128  to  (a) 
a  decimal ;  (b)  to  a  fraction  whose  de- 
nominator is  96;  (c)  to  the  form  of 
per  cent.;  (d)  to  the  form  of  a  couplet 

expressing   ratio.  

9.     (a)  V  .064  =  ?       (b)  Viy)*X  /t  =  ? 
10.    A  conical  stack  of  hay  is   18  feet 
high;    one-eighth    of    the   stack    is    re- 
moved.    What  is  the  height  of  the  part 
remaining? 

THEORY     AND      PRACTICE. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  good  discipline? 
Name  some  ways  by  which  it  can  be 
secured.  2.  How  is  moral  character  to 
be  developed  by  the  school?  3.  Name 
four    imnortant    educational*  principles. 

4.  When  and  where  did  Pestalozzi  live? 
For  what  is  he  noted?  5.  Show  how 
history  and  geography  may  be  core- 
lated?  1.  Explain  the  term  "Common 
Sense  Didactics."  2.  How  does  Dr. 
Sabin  define  study?  What  is  skill  and 
how  may  if  be  acquired?  3.  Who  was 
Socrates?  What  is  meant  by  the  So- 
cratic  method  of  instruction  4.  Dis- 
tinguish between  character  and  reputa- 
tion. 5.  Discuss  briefly  the  duties  and 
rights  of  children.  1.  What  does  Op- 
penhcim  say  about  a  thorough  training 
for  the  vocation  of  living?  2.  For  what 
purpose  does  the  author  introduce  the 
illustrations  of  Spinoza  and  Hans 
Sachs?  3.  Name  the  four  kinds  of 
nerve  fibers  in  the  brain  and  state  the 
function  of  each.  4.  Name  some  motor 
activities  not  dependent  upon  the  brain. 

5.  Give  etymology  of  the  word  attention. 
What  is  the  relation  between  interest 
and  attention?  What  is  the  cause  of 
absent-mindedness  ? 

(Take  the  first  group  of  five,  and 
either  the  second  or  third  group  of 
five.) 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Define  (a)  hygiene;  ((b)  assimi- 
lation; (c)  excretion.  2.  (a)  Locate  the 
triceps  muscle,  (b)  What  muscle  is 
directly  opposite  to  the  triceps,  consti- 
tuting with  the  triceps  a  pair  of 
muscles?  3.  Show  how  the  statement 
that  arteries  carry  bright  red  blood  is 
only  partially  correct.  4.  What  fluid 
does  (a)  the  portal  vein  carry;  (b)  the 
lacteals?   Where  do  these  organs  have 
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their  beginning?  5.  Why  do  fretting 
anxiety  and  anger  interfere  with  diges- 
tion? T).  Wliat  elements  of  food  are 
digested  in  (a)  the  stomach;  (b)  the 
intestines?  7.  What  evil  effects  fre- 
(4uently  attend  the  wearing  of  clothing 
colored  with  cheap  poisonous  dyes? 
(b)  What  function  of  the  skin  is  active 
in  producing  these  evil  effects?  8. 
Why  is  it  not  prudent  to  exercise  vig- 
orously immediately  after  eating?  9. 
Give  three  rules  to  be  observed  in  keep- 
ing cellars  in  proper  sanitary  condition. 
In.  Show  how  the  words  "visiting  the 
iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion." are  proved  true  with  reference 
to  those  who  use  alcoholic  stimulants 
to  excess. 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY    AND    CIVIL    GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

1.  Name  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment made  on  this  continent  by  the 
Spanish;  French;  English.  Give  date 
of  each.  2.  Give  an  important  fact 
.showing  the  connection  of  each  of  the 
following  with  American  history: 
James  Ogelthorpe,  Paul  Janes,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Commo- 
dore Dewey.  3.  Of  what  is  Congress 
composed?  What  congress  is  now  in 
session?  What  salaries  do  Congress- 
men receive?  4.  What  battle  is  con- 
sidered the  turning  point  of  the  Revo- 
hitionary  war?  State  fully  the  reasons 
for  your  answer.  5.  What  matters 
were  settled  by  the  following:  The 
Wcbster-Ashburton  treaty;  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent;  the  Geneva  Award?  6.  Ex- 
plain three  important  compromises  of 
the  constitution  of  1787.  7.  Discuss 
the  first  political  parties  oT  the  United 
States  as  to  (a)  name;  (b)  principles 
enunciated:  (c)  leaders  of  each.  8. 
Name  two  important  events  in  Van  Bu- 
ren's  administration,  and  three  in  the 
administration  of  Hayes.  9.  Explain 
what  is  meant  by  a  protective  tariff. 
What  trouble  arose  in  this  connection 
in  1882?  How  do  you  account  for  the 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  at  that 
time?  10.  Name  ten  of  the  best  books 
on    .^mcrican  history. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  geography?  Distinguish 
between  descriptive  and  physical  geog- 


raphy. 2.  What  is  the  horizon?  A 
meridian?  Names  the  eight  principal 
points  on  the  horizon.  At  which  of 
these  points  on  the  horizon  does  the 
sun  rise  on  the  21st  of  March?  3.  How 
much  and  at  what  time,  between  March 
21  and  September  21,  is  the  greatest 
variation  of  the  sun-rise  from  its  posi- 
tion on  March  21?  Explain  the  cause 
t)f  this  variation?  4.  If  the  axis  of  the 
earth  were  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  fifteen  degrees  instead  of  twen- 
ty-three and  a  half  degrees,  what  would 
be  the  width  of  the  different  zones  on 
the  earth's  surface?  5.  Bound  Russia 
and  locate  its  capital.  Describe  its  gov- 
ernment. 6.  To  what  race  do  the  Rus- 
sians belong?  What  is  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion? 7.  Name  in  order  the  leading 
wheat,  corn,  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar 
producing  states  of  the  United  States. 
8.  Name  in  order  the  leading  coal,  iron 
lead,  copper,  and  oil  producing  states 
of  the  United  States.  9.  what  special 
conditions  modify  the  climate  of  these 
countries  or  states:  Labrador,  Nova 
Scotia,  England,  Dakota  and  Mexico? 
10.  Through  what  countries  and  islands 
does  the  equator  pass?  The  Tropic  of 
Cancer? 

LITERATURE. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  Saxon  English? 
Is  Alfred  the  Great  or  Chaucer  the 
"father  of  English  prose?"  Give  rea- 
sons. What  is  said  of  Venerable  Bede 
in  relation  to  English?  2.  Name  three 
American  and  two  English  female  wri- 
ters, and  at  least  one  production  of 
each.  3.  Comment  on  the  character  of 
Robert  Burns  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
man.  Name  five  of  hfs  best  produc- 
tions. 4.  Comment  on  the  character  of 
Lord  Byron  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man. 
Name  three  of  his  best  productiions. 
5.  Name  five  English  authors  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  describe  the  charac- 
teristics, and  name  the  masterpiece  of 
each.  6.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life 
of  James  Russell  Lowell.  7.  When  and 
for  what  purpose  did  he  write  "The 
Bigelow  Papers?"  Describe  the  liter- 
ary style  of  these  papers.  8.  Write  a 
brief  description  of  his  "A  Fable  for 
Critics."  Name  five  writers  referred  to 
in  this  production.  9.  Write  a  brief  re- 
vciw  of  his  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 
10.  Name  five  other  choice  writings 
of  this  author.  What  two  prose  pro- 
ductions did  he  publish? 
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Sunnycrtst,  Pasadeiui,  Cal.,  Sept.  lath,  1904. 
Dear  Old  Talent:— 

If  "September"  isn't  the  handsomest  ever!  !  !  !  Fve 
read  it  from  Genesis  to  Eschatology  and  spilled  adjectives  of 
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not  think  any  one  could  make  so  much  of  the  old  TALENT; 
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ELI  PERKINS. 


Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  most  unfeignedly  on  the 
superb  magazine  you  are  putting  out.  How  in  the  world  you 
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THE  VIGIL-AT-ARMS. 


BY  WILLIAM  L.  OKAVB8. 

The  stir  of  dawn  is  in  the  air. 

Outside  I  hear  a  robin  sing; 
And  so,  forespent  with  fast  and  prayer, 

My  watching  to  an  end  I  bring. 

To-day  my  youth  comes  to  its  flower; 

To-day  my  hope  its  harvest  reaps;  . 
And  all  my  blithe  soul  to  its  hour 

Of  mastery  and  manhood  leaps. 

Yet  while  the  young  dawn,  keen  and  chill, 
Lies  dark  across  the  quiet  grass. 

In  sanctuary  dim  and  still 
I  kneel  and  vow  what  may  not  pass : 

My  heart  elate  and  strong  shall  be 
To  laugh  at  Fortune's  lowering  frown, 

Uplifted  high  and  fixed  on  Thee 
Whose  love  is  knighthood's  very  crown. 

These  spurs  that  twinkle  faintly  here, 
A  gold  spark  in  the  pallid  light, 

To  quivering  flank  shall  not  come  near. 
Save  when  I  speed  me  for  the  right. 

My  lance  shall  never  He  in  rest, 

Nor  flash  its  star-point  at  a  foe, 
But  that  I  ride  at  God's  behest 
And  in  His  name  to  combat  go. 

And  last,  thou  slender  sheathed  death. 
Yet  to  my  aching  hand  unbroke, 

That  hour  speed  my  passing  breath 

When  thou  art  smirched  by  coward  stroke  I 

Amen!   Amen!  And  at  the  door 

Stands  one  whose  face,  lit  by  the  dawn. 

Shows  that  my  long,  lone  night  is  o'er. 
My  sleepless  time  of  vigil  gone. 

Ah  Lord,  make  me  Thy  knight-at-arms, 
And  bring  me  quick  where  perils  are; 

But   'midst  of  shuddering  alarms 
Set  honor  on  me  like  a  star ! 
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THE  EPIC  IN  THE  GRADES. 


BY  RBA  McCAlN. 


Many  of  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  schools  are  being  attacked 
fiercely  by  reformers,  who  advocate 
changes  of  much  or  little  value, 
but  the  study  of  literature  has 
assumed  a  definite  acknowledged 
place  in  the  curriculum.  When  cul- 
ture was  the  possession  of  the 
wealthy  alone,  acquaintance  with 
the  classics  could  well  come  as  the 
slow  result  of  mature  reading.  If 
the  masses  are  to  have  that  which 
they  claim  as  their  right,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
ages,  they  must  acquire  it  in 
childhood.  For  them  the  teacher 
in  the  grades  is  responsible.  Those 
who  continue  longer  in  school  need 
such  training  as  a  preparation  for 
High  School  and  College  studies. 
There,  again,  the  teacher  in  the 
grades  is  responsible.  How  to  meet 
tiiis  need  has  been  agitated  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  impart  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  by  telling  short 
stories  and  legends. 


More  recently  epics  .  have  been 
added  to  this  form  of  lang^ag^e 
work  and  the  labor  falling  upon 
the  instructor  is  much  greater,  for 
she  must  read  not  only  the  whole 
book,  but  much  more.  We  will 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  epic 
taken  is  the  Idylls  of  the  King. 
Simply  reading  the  one  poem  is  not 
sufficient.  She  must  read  all  of  the 
other  books  upon  the  same  subject 
to  which  she  can  have  access.  The 
Morte  d'Arthur  is  valuable  for  it 
shows  plainly  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Still  more  she  must  under- 
stand the  customs  of  the  people. 
If  early  training  and  general  read- 
ing have  given  her  this  knowledge 
almost  unconsciously  she  is  fortu- 
nate; if  not,  the  lack  must  be  sup- 
plied by  thorough  and  careful 
study. 

Then,  knowing  well  the  general 
plan  of  the  story,  the  final  prepara- 
tion can  be  made.  The  incident  of 
the  sword  in  the  rock  and  its  re- 
moval by  Arthur  forms  one  nucleus, 
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his  gaining  the  power,  his  founding 
the  Round  Table  are  others.  The 
.  entire  book  can  be  so  divided,  many 
sections  being  formed  from  each 
idyll.  After  the  epic  is  thus' out- 
lined it  is  ready  for  presentation. 

A  regular  period  of  not  more 
than  ten  minutes  should  be  set  aside 
and,  each  day,  one  of  the  shorter 
incidents  be  related.  Two  things 
must  be  cared  for  in  this  method; 
first,  that  each  short  part  have  a 
real  center  of  interest  and  second, 
that  the  whole  be  perfectly  articu- 
lated. 

If  it  be  so  arranged  an  epic  like 
the  "Idylls  of  the  King"  will  last 
about  two  months.  "But,"  you  say, 
"so  used  the  epic  is  only  a  collection 
of  short  stories.  If  it  is,  in  the  end, 
necessary  to  give  your  lesson  in  the 
form  of  a  brief  sketch  why  not 
keep  on  using  only  the  detached 
legends?"  There  are  several  rea- 
sons why  the  long  poem  is  better. 
By  hearing  numerous  facts  about 
the  same  hero  an  impression  of  him 
is  formed  in  the  pupil's  mind  which 
will  be  both  vivid  and  permanent. 
If  new  .characters  are  always  hur- 
ried on  the  scene  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance is  possible  with  no  one 
of  them.  Again,  deeper  interest  is 
always  felt  by  a  child  in  a  story 
about  a  well-known  hero  than  in  a 
new  one. 

The  strongest  reason  of  all  for 
the  use  of  the  epic  does  not  lie  so 
much  in  the  aid  it  offers  in  gaining 
the  child's  interest  as  in  the  per- 
manent qualities  possessed.  An  epic 


poem  contains  the  slow  growth  of 
a  nation's  ideals.  What  we  know 
as  the  natural  epic  has  taken  form 
from  the  slow  approval  of  a  people. 
A  natural  epic  is  composed  of  num- 
erous songs  about  some  popular 
warrior,  whose  virtues  had  so  en- 
deared him  to  the  world  that  the 
gleemen  were  forced  continually  to 
invent  new  feats  of  prowess.  This 
was,  of  course,  in  the  days  when 
books  were  scarce  and  wandering 
singers  supplied  the  literature. 
Gathered  together  by  some  appreci- 
ative poet,  the  lays  formed  a  long 
poem  whose  dignity  of  theme  and 
treatment  had  been  tried  for  years. 
Right  in  the  qualities  which  such 
a  formation  would  guarantee  lies 
the  best  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
epic.  It  must  show  truly  the  beliefs 
and  aspirations  of  the  time  which 
applauded  it.  Exactly  as  our  under- 
standing of  the  emotions  of  differ- 
ent times  and  places  is  strong  or 
weak  so  will  be  our  power  of  in- 
terpreting their  various  legacies  to 
posterity.  The  child  who  has  drunk 
in  with  eager  ears  the  long  tales 
about  Siegfried  will  be  more  ready 
to  understand  History  and  Litera- 
ture when  he  comes  later  to  study 
them  for  himself. 

With  these  varied  reasons  ex- 
plaining the  value  of  the  epic  it  is 
not  strange  that  Achilles  and  Ulys- 
ses, Arthur  and  Galahad,  have  long 
been  familiar  words  to  the  pupils 
of  our  best  schools.  The  time  has 
come  when  more  than  the  lives  of 
these    few    races    are    demanded. 
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Our  own  Teutonic  ancestors  lived 
lives  of  sturdy  independence  and 
have  left  us  epics  of  strong  interest. 
After  the  children  have  heard  of  the 
earlier  civilizations  of  Greece  and 
Rome  they  should  know  of  others, 
as  brave  and  far  different  in  manner 
of  life. 

Best  known  of  these  heroes  is 
Siegfried,  whose  courage  never 
fails  and  whose  strength  in  oppos- 
ing even  supernatural  foes  made 
him  the  favorite  of  a  warlike  nation. 
All  of  his  best  qualities  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  tale  of  his  struggle 
with  the  Saxons  as  told  in  the 
Nibelungenlied. 

In  King  Gunther's  Rhineland 
strange  men  were  seen.  They  were 
heralds,  they  said,  sent  by  Ludiger, 
King  of  the  Saxons  and  Ludegast, 
Ruler  of  Denmark.  Their  masters 
bade  them  say  soon  with  hatred 
would  they  come  to  King  Gunther 
and  with  war.  Now  the  hero 
calmly  heard  his  danger,  gave  the 
messengers  gifts,  in  plenty,  which 
they  dared  not  refuse  though  their 
hearts  burned  with  anger,  and  sent 
them  back  to  their  own  land. 

Then  Gunther  summoned  in  haste 
the  noblest  knights  of  all  his  realm. 
Many  of  his  own  followers  came, 
a  young  stranger,  Siegfried  was  the 
first  to  see  the  gloom  in  Gunther's 
eye.  Siegfried  was  the  noblest 
knight  of  his  age  and  powerful  in 
his  own  land.  Little  was  he  used 
to  sit  as  guest  at  another  King's 
table,  but  he  had  come  to  win  for 


his  bride  Kriemhilde,  the  sister  of 
the  King. 

At  his  entreaty  Gunther  told  of 
the  danger,  and  when  he  heard  of 
the  army  approaching  he  felt  that 
this  might  be  his  chance  to  win  dis- 
tinction. At  once  he  proffered  his 
services  to  Gunther  and  the  King, 
looking  upon  him,  felt  that  in  no 
other  hands  would  his  honor  be  as 
safe.  But  one  difficulty  opposed. 
At  hiis  home  Siegfried  could  sum- 
mon as  many  followers  as  even  his 
friend,  but  here,  far  from  all  he 
knew,  what  would  he  do  for  aid. 
The  monarch  asked  whom,  of  all 
his  men,  his  champion  wished,  and 
hastily  the  young  knight  chose  a 
few  of  the  bravest.  In  all,  a  thou- 
sand men  went  forth  to  check  the  in- 
road of  Ludegast. 

The  heralds,  before  they  went, 
heard  of  Siegfried  and  told  their 
master  that  a  knight  of  Netherland 
was  coming  to  do  battle  for  the 
King  of  the  Rhineland.  The  Sax- 
ons were  sore  dismayed  at  this 
news,  but  all  were  in  readiness  and 
forty  thousand  or,  it  may  be,  more, 
advanced  to  do  battle. 

Gunther  himself  was  wont  to 
lead  his  men,  but  Siegfried  told  him 
of  the  danger  to  the  women  and 
children  at  home  and  begged  him  to 
stay  and  guard  them  while  he  cared 
for  their  glory  abroad.  A  glance  at 
the  fearless  face  of  the  youth  em- 
boldened the  ruler  to  leave  all  in 
his  power  and  the  men  set  forth  to 
repel  the  invaders. 
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Bold  Danquart  guarded  one  side 
and  Ortwein  another,  but  Siegfried 
rode  on  ahead  to  spy  out  the  foe. 
He  saw  riding  toward  him  a  knight 
in  gleaming  armor  on  a  powerful 
horse  and  he  spurred  forward  to 
meet  him.  Thirty  followers  were 
with  the  foeman,  but  Ludegast  alone 
came  against  Siegfried.  He  was  a 
gallant  warrior  and  the  knight  of 
Netherland  fought  him  hard  before 
he  slew  him  in  the  contest.  Sieg- 
fried sought  to  return  to  his  men, 
but  the  thirty  set  upon  him  and  in 
dire  need,  he  turned  his  weapon  to 
self-defense,  nor  did  he  cease  till  all 
but  one  lay  dead  before  him.  That 
one  with  dented  helmet  and  bloody 
armor  fled  to  the  Saxons  and  told 
of  the  wonderful  hero  with  more 
than  the  power  of  man  who  had  set 
upon  them  and  slain  all  but  him. 

Ludiger  burned  in  wrath  against 
the  man  who  killed  his  brother  and 


aroused  the  forty  thousand  to  in- 
stant battle.  There  the  thousand 
undismayed  met  the  host. 

Many  were  the  feats  of  battle, 
many  the  glorious  deeds  of  Sieg- 
fried and  when  the  night  fell  the 
Saxons  knew  they  would  never 
plunder  the  homes  by  the  Rhine- 
land.  Five  hundred  or  more  of  the 
noblest  went  as  captives  and  the 
conquerors,  the  best  of  knights, 
cared  for  the  wounded  of  the  foe 
as  for  their  own. 

King  Gunther  welcomed  the  men 
on  their  return  with  all  the  honor  in 
his  power.  Himself  less  noble  than 
Siegfried  he  could  give  him  only 
the  thanks  of  a  grateful  friend  and 
such  treasures  as  king  may  bestow 
on  his  slaver.  The  deed  had  been 
wrought  for  love  of  Kriemhilde  and 
in  her  praise  and  welcome  lay  his 
guerdon. 
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A  MONTHLY  ANALYSIS   OF   NEWS  WITH    REFERENCE   TO   ITS    USE   AS   AN 
AID   IN  THE   REGULAR   WORK   OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


BY  FRANCIS  B.  ATKINSON,  EDITOR  THE  LITTLE  CHRONICLE.  CHICAGO. 


pRBLJifiNARY  NOTB.— In  this  Department 
will  be  discussed  aims  and  methods  for  making 
most  effective  the  use  of  Current  Events  m 
teaching.  The  writer  will  be  glad  to  prepare 
outlines  containing  suggestions  as  to  use  of 
Current  History  as  an  aid  in  teaching  lessons 
in  your  regular  course  in  Geography,  History, 
Grammar,  etc.  Requests  for  ttiese  outlines 
should  be  sent  to  address  above  given,  from 
two  weeks  to  a  month  before  lessons  are  to  be 
assigned.  Indicate  in  general  terms  subject 
matter  to  be  studied  —  as  "Europe,"  "Revo- 
lutionary Period,"  "Syntax,"  "Percentage," 
etc.  —  and  number  of  pupils  in  class.  Papers 
for  both  pupils  and  teacher  will  be  forwarded 
free  of  charge.  Questions,  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing,   correlating   Current    History    with   the 


regular  curriculum,  will,  upon  request,  be  sent 
to  Superintendents,  Principals  or  Teachers, 
as  suggestions  for  similar  questions  in  Reviews, 
Exammations,    etc. 

THE     AMERICAN     REVOLUTION     AND 
CURRENT  HISTORY. 

A  number  of  our  readers  have 
written  that  they  have  no  trouble 
in  using  Current  Events  as  an  aid 
in  Geography — but  that  such  cor- 
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relation  is  not  found  so  readily 
when  it  comes  to  teaching  History. 
The  writer  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
preparing  a  number  of  outlines  for 
schools  now  studying  the  American 
Revolution.  The  following,  which 
was  sent  to  a  teacher  using  Mont- 
gomery, may  prove  serviceable  to 
others  who  are  doing  similar  work. 
The  references  to  recent  events  will 
be  readily  recognized. 

As  the  first  step  in  corrrelating 
"History"  and  "Current  Events,'* 
spend  a  pleasant  evening  reading 
the  news  features  as  most  people 
read  the  news — in  a  spirit  of  relax- 
ation and  entertainment.  The  read- 
ing of  a  good  school  newspaper 
will,  of  course,  reach  the  desired  re- 
sult more  quickly,  since  it  will  ren- 
der the  reading  more  definite  and 
limit  the  field  to  be  covered.  In  con- 
necting Current  Events  and  Geog- 
raphy some  relation  is  apparent  on 
the  surface — always  the  places  in 
which  things  are  readily  iden- 
tified as  the  same  places  which  go 
by  that  name  in  Geography. 

In  fact,  I  have  seen  remarkably 
good  results  come  from  simply  say- 
ing to  pupils:  "Find  from  your 
school  newspaper  what  has  been 
happening  in  the  cities  or  countries 
we  are  studying  and  tell  about  them 
in  our  recitation,  using  the  map. 
If  the  material  in  your  newspaper 
is  selected  with  reference  to  its 
school  use  the  pupil  cannot  go 
astray.  He  may  not — probably  will 
not,  unaided — get  nearly  all  there 
is  to  be  got  out  of  his  paper,  but 


all  that  he  does  get  will  be  good 
and  useful. 

But  in  History  the  mind  must 
often  take  a  step  or  two  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  true  basis  of  compari- 
son. In  proportion  as  you  are  fami- 
liar with  the  History  you  are  teach- 
ing and  the  Events  that  are  happen- 
ing and  get  at  fundamental  causes 
and  situations,  connections  between 
Past  and  Present  will  suggest 
themselves. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  compare  the 
incidents  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion with  some  contemporary  Rus- 
sian History.  The  following  may 
be  suggestive  as  to  comparisons 
and  as  to  method  by  which  these 
comparison  may  be  brought  out  in 
class. 

What  Winter  experiences  of 
Washington's  troops  are  recalled 
by  Hun  River  battle? 

When  did  Washington  use  a 
snow  storm  to  conceal  an  attack? 

Compare  modern  weapons  with 
those  of  Washington's  time. 

Can  you   think  of  some  effects 
this  change  in  weapons  must  have, 
had  on  the  method  of  fighting? 

Was  George  III.  vacillating, 
easily  influenced,  as  the  Czar  is? 
Yet  he  made  concessions.  Name 
some.  Object?  Result?  Con- 
trast influence  of  Pitt  and  Burke 
on  George  III.  with  that  of  Vladi- 
mir and  the  Bureaucracy  on  Czar. 
In  what  way  do  such  men  as  Witte 
and  Mirsky  resemble  Pitt  and 
Burke?  Compare  Vladimir  and 
Lord  North. 
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How  do  Russian  masses  compare 
with  American  Colonists?  (a)  in 
intelligence?  (b)  in  experience  in 
government?  (c)  in  what  they 
have  asked  from  the  Czar? 

To  what  men  of  the  American 
Revolution  may  we  compare  mem- 
bers of  St.  Petersburg  Bar  Associ- 
ation, of  Assemblies  of  Nobles, 
members  of  Zemstvos,  and  men  of 
that  character,  who  are  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  Common  People? 

You  have  noted  contrast  between 
demands  of  Colonists  and  those  in 
the  appeal  to  the  Czar ;  do  you  re- 
call when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances George  III.  was  implored 
''as  loving  father  to  redress  wrongs 
of  his  people"?  Was  he  still  rec- 
ognized by  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  as  King?  When  Wash- 
ington first  took  command  how  did 
he  feel  about  independence?"* 

What  Geographic  reason  can  you 
give  for  the  fact  that  the  Colonists 
could  more  safely  hold  public  meet- 
ings than  the  Russians? 

Of  what  device  of  Samuel 
Adams  does  the  Russian  "under- 
ground mail  system"  remind  you? 

*  Fundamental  thought  to  be  brought 
out  along  this  line  is  that  governmental 
changes— even  those  which  finally  blos- 
som into  revolution — are  like  all  great 
historic  movements,  arborescent  in  their 
growth;  come  up  slowly,  like  the  first 
shoot  of  what  afterwards  becomes  a 
tree — and,  like  the  tree,  develop  with  in- 
creasing rapidity,  as  they  branch  out; 
further,  that  these  national  uprisings,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  gain  impetus  as 
they  are  dammed  up,  for  a  time,  by  re- 
pressive acts. 


Was  it  quite  true,  as  a  South 
Carolina  paper  said,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Revolution,  that  "one" 
soul  animated  3,000,000  people. 
Give  some  facts  illustrating  the  ex- 
tent of  discontent  in  Russia. 

It  seemed,  no  doubt,  as  incredible 
to  British  Tories  and  to  our  de- 
spairing patriots  that  the  Ameri- 
cans should  finally  win,  as  it  may 
seem  to  us  now  that  the  Russian 
people  will  win.  The  Americans 
were  defeated  at  Bunker  Hill,  but 
what  did  Washington  say  when  he 
heard  of  the  determination  they  dis- 
played ?  The  historian  says  of  the 
American  troops  that  they  were 
"miserably  armed,  scantily  clothed, 
half  fed,  unpaid."  How  would 
these  adjectives  apply  to  the  Rus- 
sian working  men?  How  to  the 
Russian  soldiers  in  the  field?  And 
if  it  does  apply  to  the  latter,  what 
effect  is  this  likely  to  have  on  their 
loyalty;  on  their  attitude  toward  a 
popular  uprising,  when  the  war  is 
over  and  they  come  back  home? 

Such  women  as  Madame  Bresh- 
kovsky,  as  you  know,  have  given  up 
social  position,  wealth,  everything 
for  the  cause  of  the  people.  Of 
what  noble  women  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary Period  do  these  Russian 
women  remind  you?  Which  of 
them  helped  General  Greene? 
Under  what  circumstances? 

You  read  in  last  week's  issue 
that  "Warsaw,  Poland,  is  the 
center  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment." What  Poles  helped  Amer- 
ica win  her  liberty?    How? 
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As  this  movement  for  liberty 
goes  on  there  are  reasonably  cer- 
tain, as  in  the  general  history  of 
such  movements,  to  be  periods  of 
sunshine  and  shadow.  Our  victory 
at  Saratoga,  which  secured  the  aid 
of  France,  was  followed  by  that 
awful  winter  at  Valley  Forge, 
while  Howe  was  living  in  luxury 
in  Philadelphia  as  the  Russian  no- 
bility are  living  in  their  palaces  to- 
day; the  Winter  at  Morristown, 
when  cold  and  hunger  led  to  des- 
peration and  partial  revolt,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Greene's  brilliant  cam- 
paign which  led  to  the  surrender 
at  Yorktown.  It  was  in  this  very 
campaign  that  Marion  and  Sumter 
with  men  armed  only  with  "a  few 
old  guns,  scythes  and  saw  blades" 
helped  force  the  British  retreat. 
The  adjective  the  historian  applies 
to  these  men  is  suggestive — "reso- 
lute." It  was  the  same  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  the  Marseillaise — "all 
hearts  resolved  on  victory  or  death" 
— that  won  the  French  Revolution, 
the  American  Revolution — all  Rev- 
olutions in  History — ^that  will  win  a 
Revolution  for  Russia,  if  such  a 
Revolution  is  to  be  won. 

We  have  been  trying  .to  illustrate 
that  the  more  deeply  pupils  are  led 
to  think  about  the  History  Lesson 
and  "Current  Events,"  the  more 
they  will  get  at  the  underlying 
thoughts  and  truths  in  each,  the 
more  the  two  will  re-inforce  each 
other  and  enrich  the  results  of  true 
History  study.  During  the  period 
of  recorded  History  it  may  safely 


be  assumed  that  man  has,  in  one 
form  or  another,  done  all  the  things 
that  can  be  done  and  so  History 
must  constantly  repeat  itself — ^but 
in  ever  rising  and  widening  cir- 
cles.f  The  attempt  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Eighteenth  Century  to 
establish  liberty  on  the  basis  of  self- 
government  was  an  anomaly;  that 
of  Russia,  the  last  of  civilized 
powers  to  deny  such  liberty,  is  an 
anomaly  in  the  Twentieth. 

What  emphasis  of  the  greatness 
and  grandeur  of  the  work  of  the 
Fathers  must  come  to  the  pupil  who 
is  thus  led,  step  by  step,  in  school- 
room discussion  and  comparison  of 
Past  and  Present,  to  appreciate  this 
contrast — ^the  crowning  conception, 
we  may  say,  of  the  minuter  con- 
trasts and  similarities  roughly  out- 
lined above. 


WHAT  CAN  BE  EXPECTED  Or  AN 
EIGHTH  GRADE? 

By  W.  W.  Bojrd. 

When  one  Ustens  to  an  eighth 
grade  teacher  giving  an  account  of 
the  mental  equipment  of  pupils, 
who  have  passed  through  his 
grade,  and  then  hears  a  high  school 
teacher  tell  how  little  those  pupils 
know  upon  entering  the  high 
school,  he  is  amazed  at  the  wonder- 
ful forgetting  ability  of  the  average 
pupil  at  the  end  of  the  elementary 


t  See  Kemp's  very  able  "History  for 
Graded  Schools,"  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston; 
also  "Outline  of  Methods  in  History," 
Inland  Publishing  Company,  Terre 
Haute,    Ind. 
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course.  Such  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion regarding  the  abilities  of  these 
pupils  as  is  presented  by  the  two 
teachers  leads  to  the  inquiry,  what 
can  be  expected  of  an  eighth  grade? 

Preliminary  to  any  answer  to 
this  question,  a  few  things  ought  to 
be  said.  First,  the  eighth  grade,  in 
point  of  time,  does  only  one-eighth 
of  the  work  in  the  process  of  an 
elementary  education.  Therefore, 
in  placing  a  judgment  upon  the 
product  of  the  eighth  grade,  the 
other  seven  grades  can  not  be  ig- 
nored. Second,  regardless  of  the 
character  of  the  work  done  in  the 
seven  lower  grades,  the  eighth 
grade  must  bear  the  responsibility 
of  giving  sanction  to  its  own  and 
previous  work  in  the  granting  of 
promotions.  Third,  the  eighth 
grade  can  not  be  expected  to  adjust 
its  work  to  the  high  school.  The 
majority  of  the  eighth  grade  pupils 
never  enter  the  high  schools.  There- 
fore, the  high  school  must  adapt 
itself  to  the  eighth  grade. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  it 
seems  fair  to  expect  an  eighth  grade 
to  give  its  pupils  the  four  following 
characteristics  of  an  education: 

I.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
common  branches.  This  knowledge 
is  needed  in  every  field  of  life. 
Whether  the  pupil  enters  the  high 
school  or  is  forced  by  conditions  to 
abandon  further  efforts  in  formal 
education,  he  will  need  the  tools 
which  are  to  bring  him  into  con- 
tact with  the  world.  Tests  of  this 
knowledge    will    occur    frequently 


with  pupils  who  enter  the  high 
school.  There  will  be  constant  tests 
in  reading  and  writing.  The  higher 
mathematics  will  test  his  knowledge 
of  arithmetic;  the  study  of  a  lan- 
guage will  test  the  grammar;  his- 
tory and  physical  geography  will 
test  the  descriptive  geography; 
civics  will  test  the  U.  S.  history. 
But  the  high  school  is  not  the  only 
instrument  for  applying  tests.  The 
grocery,  the  factory,  the  news- 
paper, the  home— every  place  that 
needs  the  pupil's  service  will  test 
his  knowledge  of  the  common 
branches. 

2.  Minds  that  have  formed  the 
habit  of  study.  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  teaching  and  edu- 
cating. It  is  possible  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches 
to  a  pupil  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
him  to  pass  examination  and  yet 
have  his  mind  so  stultified  in  the 
process  that  he  will  be  unable  to 
make  application  of  his  knowledge. 
Pupils  do  not  need  their  mind 
crammed  with  facts;  but  they 
need  the  power  of  thought, 
concentration  and  application  so 
developed  that  they  may  ap- 
propriate facts.  That  knowledge  is 
of  little  value  which  does  not  in  its 
attainment  create  mental  power.  A 
pupil  who  has  formed  the  habit  of 
study  is  likely  to  gti  an  education 
whether  he  goes  to  the  high  school 
or  not. 

3.  The  ability  of  expression.  A 
pupil  has  a  right  to  a  consciousness 
of  his  power.     But  very  much  of 
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the  method  used  in  the  eighth  grade 
for  the  suppression  of  the  pupil  has 
a  tendency  to  destroy  in  the  pupil 
a  right  estimate  of  himself.  The 
consequence  is  that  he  does  not  de- 
pend upon  self,  but  he  feels  about 
for  the  thought  which  the  teacher 
may  have  in  the  hope  that  its  ex- 
pression may  meet  the  approval  of 
the  teacher.  Very  frequently  the  pu- 
pil prefers  to  hide  his  own  thoughts 
rather  than  to  express  what  may 
cause  a  sharp  criticism  from  the 
teacher.  This  is  a  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  the  power  of  ex- 
pression. It  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  elementary  teacher  to  unburden 
the  soul  of  the  pupil,  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  hedge  him  about,  so 
that  there  may  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible freedom  to  him  in  making 
known  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Then  the  teacher  should  bring  the 
pupil  into  the  most  effective  means 
of  expression.  • 

4.  A  respect  for  school  author- 
ity. Whatever  may  be  the  attitude 
of  a  pupil  toward  the  authority  of 
the  home  or  toward  civil  authority, 
it  must  be  the  duty  of  the  school  to 
develop  in  him  a  proper  regard  for 
the  organization  which  has  been 
formed  for  his  benefit..  Then  his 
attitude  toward  other  institutions 
will  become  correct.  It  happens  too 
frequently  that  pupils  enter  the  high 
school  with  the  feeling  that  the 
school  is  a  good  thing  from  which 
to  escape.  They  ought  to  have  the 
feeling  that  the  school  is  one  of  the 
regenerating    influences     in     their 


lives.  Pupils  can  be  conscious  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  their  lives 
and  they  have  a  right  to  have  this 
consciousness  developed. 


SHOULD  COUNTY  CERTIFICATES  BE 
VALID  IN  ALL  COUNTIES? 

By  W.  O.  Lambert. 

(A  paper  read  before  the  Ohio  Teach- 
ers'  Federation  at   Columbus.) 

I  do  not  know  why  the  executive 
committee  tried  to  confine  me  to  one 
little  phase  of  the  great  subject  of 
the  certificating  of  teachers,  unless 
perhaps  they  had  some  S3mipathy 
for  the  county  examiners  who  are 
now  holding  their  sessions  in  an- 
other part  of  the  city ;  but  I  refuse, 
gentlemen,  to  be  bound  by  the  limits 
of  the  subject  as  assigned  to  me. 
I  wish  to  speak  on  this  subject  as 
freely  as  possible  and  so  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  handle  it  without 
gloves. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
reverence  possible  for  the  honest 
conscientious  examiner  who  has 
tried  to  do  his  sworn  duty  and  mete 
out  justice  to  all  who  come;  but  he 
is  the  creature  of  circumstances  that 
place  a  hundred  insiduous  tempta- 
tions in  his  path.  What  are  the 
qualifications  of  .the  county  exam- 
iner ?  Two  out  of  three  must  have 
taught  at  least  two  years  and  all 
must  be  residents  of  the  county  in 
which  they  hold  office,  is  the  sole 
qualification  for  those  persons  who 
have  the  most  expert  service  to  per- 
form in  the  whole  realm  of  educa- 
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tion.  And  yet,  for  it  all  he  receives 
from  one  hundred  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  But  this  does 
not  account  for  the  inferior  class  of 
men  who  in  many  cases  are  ap- 
pointed school  examiners.  It  it  be- 
cause the  politician  has  his  hand  on 
the  throttle. 

Several  years  ago  a  man  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted  said  to  me : 
"If  I  carry  H.  township  for  the 
R's  I  am  to  be  appointed  school  ex- 
aminer next  year."  He  carried  the 
township  for  his  party  as  agreed  and 
was  appointed  school  examiner 
although  he  had  taught  but  two 
years,  at  that  time,  and  carried  a 
one  year  certificate  which  he  had 
secured  by  means  of  a  "pull."  He 
at  once  began  to  reward  his  friends 
and  punish  his  enemies.  He,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  remaining  ex- 
aminers granted  himself  a  five 
year  certificate,  but  was  ever  ready 
to  fail  the  college  graduate  who  was 
seeking  a  position  in  his  county. 
He  wanted  all  the  "pies"  left  for 
himself  and  his  friends.  Had  he 
been  a  State  examiner  he  would 
have  granted  himself  both  common 
and  high  school  life  certificates  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  last  account  that  I  had  of 
him  he  was  still  examiner,  had  a 
certificate  with  all  the  higher 
branches  that  he  had  heard  of  up 
to  that  date,  had  ten  or  twelve 
teachers  under  his  supervision  who 
did  all  the  work  while  he  sat  in  his 
office,  oh  so  busy,  smoking  to  pass 
the  time  away. 


This  is  not  an  isolated  example 
or  an  untrue  picture  of  the  condi- 
tions in  many  counties  of  Ohio 
today,  where  politics  reigns  supreme 
both  in  and  out  of  the  school  room. 

We  have  doubtless  all  heard  of 
the  feuds  down  in  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  but  they  are  as  noth- 
ing in  comparison  to  the  slaughter 
of  the  innocents  on  the  borders  of 
Ohio  counties  by  the  school  exam- 
iners thereof. 

I  heard  an  examiner  who  used  to 
live  within  twenty-five  miles  of  this 
place  say :  "Just  let  a  teacher  from 

C county  come  over  to   this 

county  to  take  examination,  I'll  fix 
him.  I'll  show  those  examiners  how 
they  fail  my  graduates  when  they 
go  over  there  to  teach  school."  It 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  as  soon  as 
a  superintendent  becomes  school 
examiner  his  graduates  pass  the  ex- 
amination without  any  difficulty. 

To  many  examiners  the  teacher 
in  the  next  county  is  a  "foreigner" 
and  their  motto  is  protect  home 
talent. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  abuses 
and  evils  of  the  present  system  that 
have  been  in  no  wise  remedied  by 
the  new  code,  but  would  be  reme- 
died in  a  large  measure,  especially 
for  the  college  man,  by  making  the 
county  certificate  a  state  certificate. 

I  advocate  this  measure  for  the 
sake  of  the  college  man  and  such 
other  persons  as  are  professionally 
prepared  for  teaching.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  admit  such  per- 
sons to  the  examination  given  by  the 
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State  examiners  and  grant  them  a 
limited  term  State  certificate.  Let 
us  see  what  the  difficulties  of  the 
college  man  are  at  present. 

Boards  of  education  are  for- 
bidden by  the  law  to  hire  any  person 
to  teach  school  unless  he  has  a  cer- 
tificate in  that  county  covering  the 
full  time  for  which  he  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. There  you  see  that  the  best 
men  we  hope  to  entice  to  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  must  sometimes 
travel  to  a  distant  part  of  the  state 
and  take  the  same  examination  that 
they  might  take  at  home,  and  some- 
times under  men  their  inferiors  in 
both  ability  and  training,  before 
they  can  even  make  application  for 
a  position  in  that  county. 

There  are  perhaps  not  more  than 
two  or  three  desirable  positions  to 
the  county  open  to  the  class  of  per- 
sons I  have  mentioned  and  so  they 
cannot  hope  to  secure  what  they 
want  in  any  particular  county. 

But  you  say  that  this  would  be 
unfair  to  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  obtain  our  State 
certificate.  We  still  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  them  of  experience 
and  should  hold  our  places  on  our 
merits  or  not  at  all. 

Well,  at  least  you  would  not 
want  those  persons  who  have  ob- 
tained certificates  in  one  county  by 
means  of  a  "pull"  to  be  given  free- 
dom to  go  to  any  other  country? 
Such  persons  usually  do  not  have 
brain  sufficient  to  make  their  way 
among  strangers  and  so  would  do 
little  harm  wherever  they  might  go. 


There  is  another  way  that  these 
abuses  can  be  corrected  and  that  is 
by  fixing  the  highest  requirement 
possible  for  an  examiner.  How 
many  examiners  in  Ohio  have  high 
school  life  certificates? 

Let  us  go  still  further  and  have  a 
county  superintendent  and  two  as- 
sistants elected  by  the  people.  These 
three  to  constitute  the  examining 
board.  Let  us  have  as  high  qualifi- 
cations as  possible  for  this  oflfice 
and  divorce  it  from  party  politics. 
Then  and  not  till  then  can  we  hope 
to  be  entirely  freed  from  our  politi- 
cal thralldom. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  less  rigid 
requirement  for  the  men  who  are 
entering  the  teaching  profession, 
but  more  fairness.  I  think  rather 
that  the  standard  should  be  raised 
and  a  professional  preparation  de- 
manded of  those  who  are  entering 
the  profession. 

I  heartily  approve  of  uniform  ex- 
aminations, and  I  also  want  some 
arrangement  that  will  make  uni- 
form certificating  of  teachers.  I  ap- 
prove of  the  clause  providing  for 
appeal  to  the  State  School  Com- 
missioner in  cases  of  dissatisfaction. 
I  think  it  should  also  provide  for 
the  impeachment  of  the  examiner 
for  cases  of  unwarranted  discrim- 
ination against  an  applicant. 

Down  in  X  county  a  few  years 
ago  an  experienced  man  took  the 
county  examination  in  April,  and 
failed.  In  June  he  and  the  exam- 
iner who  failed  him  took  the  State 
examination    together;    he    passed 
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and    the    examiner    failed.     Read 
the  moral  if  you  are  not  blind. 

The  criticism  in  this  paper  is 
not  intended  for  the  honest,  consci- 
entious, competent  examiner.  It  is 
intended  for  the  incompetent  exam- 
iner, the  politician  and  the  trickster 
who  guards  his  county  from  "for- 
eign" talent  (especially  competing 
talent)  as  jealously  as  the  United 
States  excludes  the  Chinaman.  I 
am  not  disgruntled.  I  have  all  the 
certificates  I  shall  ever  need  in 
Ohio.    I  have  no  ax  to  grind. 


THE  SIXTH  OUKSTIOH. 

By  J.  A.  Caller. 

Uniform  Examination  List. 

Describe  the  Formation  of  an  Image 
on  the  Retina. 

The  chief  agents  in  making  a  dis- 
tinct image  on  the  retina  are  the 
rornea,  the  iris,  and  the  crystalline 
lens.  These  are  in  the  front  part 
of  the  eye-ball,  and  they  serve  a  pur- 
pose similar  to  that  of  the  lens  and 
screen  in  the  front  part  of  the  cam- 
era. If  the  whole  front  half  of  the 
eye-ball  were  cut  away,  it  would  be 
possible  to  restore  the  parts  mechan- 
ically in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
optics,  so  that  distinct  vision  would 
again  be  possible.  The  mechanical 
eye,  however,  would  be  exceedingly 
inconvenient. 

The  principle  of  optics  employed 
in  securing  a  distinct  image  is  called 
refraction.  A  beam  of  light  in  pass- 
ing obliquely  from  one  medium  to 


another  of  different  density  is  bent 
out  of  its  course.  If  passing  obli- 
quely into  a  denser  medium,  it  will 
bend  toward  the  surface  separating 
the  two  media.  If  passing  into  a 
lighter  medium  it  will  be  bent  away 
from  the  perpendicular. 

Thus,  in  Fig.   i,  a  ray  of  light 
from  o  enters  the  block  of  glass  at 


no.  I 


x  and  is  bent  toward  the  perpen- 
dicular PS,  continuing  its  way  in 
the  line  xL.  A  beam  starting  at  L 
and  coming  to  x  would,  in  coming 
out  into  the  air,  be  bent  from  the 
perpendicular  and  come  to  o.  The 
rays  that  enter  the  glass  perpendic- 
ularly go  straight  through  without 
any  bending.  The  more  obliquely 
a  ray  enters,  the  more  it  will  be 
bent. 

A  block  of  glass  may  be  ground 
to  the  shape  of  a  lens,  and  then  all 
the  rays  that  enter  will  be  refracted 
except  the  one  along  the  optical 
axis.  In  this  way  all  the  rays  from 
a  point  of  light  may  be  brought  by 
the  lens  to  a  point  again. 

When  we  see  an  object,  such  as 
a  rock  or  tree,  the  light  comes  from 
an  infinite  number  of  points.  When 
some  of  the  rays  from  each  point 
pass  through  a  lens,  they  will  be 
brought  to  corresponding  points  on 
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a  screen  and  thus  an  image  will  be 
formed. 

Thus  the  rays  from  points  A,  B, 
and  C  will,  after  passing  through  a 


convex  lens,  come  together  again  at 
a,  b,  c,  and  any  point  between 
A  and  C  that  emits  rays  of  light  will 
be  focused  at  its  proper  place  in  the 
image,  relative  to  a  and  c. 

The  cornea  of  the  eye  is  the  chief 
agent  in  producing  this  image.  It 
will  form  the  image  without  the 
help  of  the  other  parts  of  the  eye. 
The  cornea  unaided,  however, 
would  not  produce  satisfactory  vis- 
ion. 

When  rays  of  light  enter  the 
whole  surface  on  one  side  of  a  con- 


vex spherical  lens,  they  are  not  all 
brought  to  a  focus  at  the  same 
point.  Those  rays  which  pass 
through  the  lens  near  its  edge,  are 
refracted  most  and  so  are  focused  at 
a  point  closer  to  the  lens.  This 
would  cause  an  indistinct  and 
blurred  image.     If,  now,  a  screen. 


as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  be  interposed 
between  the  lens  and  the  source  of 
light,  then  only  those  rays  that  pass 
through  the  opening  in  the  screen, 
will  reach  the  lens.  These  pass 
through  the  central  part  of  the  lens 
and  will  be  refracted  so  that  they 
will  meet  at  nearly  the  same  point. 
The  screen  in  the  eye  is  called  the 
iris.  When  the  light  is  bright,  the 
'iris  contracts  and  makes  the  pupil 
smaller.  Thus  the  light  is  suffi- 
ciently intense  and  the  image  is 
more  distinct.  When  the  light  is 
dim,  the  pupil  expands.  More  rays 
enter  the  eye  and  the  increased  in- 
tensity more  .than  compensates  for 
the  slight  blurring  caused  by  the 
rays  nearer  the  edge  of  the  lens. 

That  the  image  may  produce  a 
sensation,  it  must  fall  upon  the  net- 
work of  sensitive  nerve  terminals — 
the  retina.  If  the  image  falls  short 
of,  or  beyond,  the  retina,  vision  is 
very  indistinct.  Some  arrangement 
is  indeed  in  the  eye,  then,  to  locate 
the  image  directly  on  the  retina. 
This  is  "done  by  the  crystalline  lens. 

In  the  upper  diagram  of  Fig.  4, 
the  rays  start  at  O  and  are  directed 
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by  the  lens  to  the  point  F.  In  the 
middle  diagram  the  lens  is  much 
flatter.  The  rays  come  from  a  point 
at  the  same  distance  but  are  brought 
to  a  focus  much  farther  from  the 
lens.  So,  whenever  the  convexity 
of  the  lens  is  changed,  the  distance 
of  the  image  will  also  be  changed 
as  long  as  the  light  comes  from  the 
same  distance.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, then,  objects  at  different  dis* 
tances  may  be  focused  at  points 
equally  distant  from  the  lens.  The 
distance  from  the  crystalline  lens  to 
the  retina  in  any  particular  eye  is 
fixed.  Hence  the  lens  must  be  capa- 
ble of  changing  its  curvature  so  as 
to  maintain  a  constant  focal  dis- 
tance. 

The  lens  is  attached  all  around 
its  edge  to  a  suspensory  ligament 
which  is  constantly  under  tension. 
When  the  eye  is  at  rest,  the  lens  is 
somewhat  flattened  by  the  tension  of 
the  ligament.  By  the  contraction 
of  certain  ciliary  muscles,  the  ten- 
sion of  the  ligament  may  be  relieved 
and  the  lens  will  then,  by  its  own 
elasticity,  assume  a  greater  convex- 
ity. The  eye  at  rest  is  always  ad- 
justed for  seeing  objects  near  by. 

Thus  by  a  change  in  the  convexity 
of  the  lens,  the  normal  eye  can  ac- 
commodate itself  to  any  distance  so 
that  the  image  falls  on  the  retina. 


LETTER  TO  A  BOY. 

February  27,  1905. 
My    Dear    Nephew: — ^You    say 
that  your  teacher  had  to  speak  to 


you  privately  for  laughing  in  school 
at  a  dull  boy  (or  lazy  one — I  could 
not  quite  make  out  which  from  your 
letter)  who  commences  his  matinee 
in  the  morning  and  continues  it  un- 
til evening,  and  I  am  not  certain 
from  the  tone  of  your  letter  but 
that  you  endorse  his  actions. 

By  the  time  a  boy  or  girl  enters 
the  high  school,  and  in  some  in- 
stances years  before,  he  should  be 
born  again.  Many  schools  have 
pupils  enrolled  that  have  never  been 
born  again.  School  is  a  frightful 
waste  of  time  for  such  and  often  re- 
sults in  a  frightful  waste  of  nervous 
force  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  so 
far  as  pupils  are  concerned. 

As  a  rule,  a  pupil  that  wants  to 
be  born  again  will  be;  so  energy 
expended  on  the  dull  pupil  that 
WANTS  to  be  brought  to  light  is 
often  richly  merited ;  but  the  case  is 
quite  different  with  the  pupil  that 
WANTS  nothing  that  is  best  for 
him — WILLS  nothing  that  strength- 
ens him  whether  he  be  dull  or  keen 
minded. 

Q,  the  thankless,  fruitless  task  of 
the  teacher  that  tries  to  bring  about 
a  second  intellectual  birth  against 
the  will  and  wishes  of  the  mushy, 
sloppy,  dawdling,  indifferent,  faith- 
less, I-can't,  down-in-the-heel,  bo- 
vine-staring seat  warmer.  He  is 
the  night-owl  that  stares  wisely  in 
daytime  but  sees  nothing.  He 
thinks  that  he  was  born  to  breathe, 
to  suck  cigarettes,  to  stand  immov- 
ably in  the  way,  and  to  make  ob- 
scene puns. 
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If  the  boy  is  simply  dull,  he  is 
taking  the  wrong  course.  It  seems 
that  one  intellectual  birth  is  not 
enough  for  anybody  however  for- 
tunate the  first  one  may  have  been. 
Man  is  not  in  any  degree  responsible 
for  the  first,  but  this  can  not  be  said 
of  the  second.  Unfortunate  is  the 
pupil  that  never  receives  his  second 
intellectual  light.  A  mind  that  is 
making  an  effort,  may  in  a  single 
night,  burst  into  colors  of  gorgeous 
hues,  but  not  so  if  he  has  no  faith 
and  is  uu-willing. 

I  believe  I  know  what  the  young" 
man  needs.  The  government  may 
erect  its  whipping-post  and  lay  on 
its  cat-o-nine-tails,  but  the  teacher 
never.  The  teacher  must  be  sweet ; 
she  is  to  win  him,  (to  be  glad  when 
he  is  absent  but)  to  report  him  to 
the  truant  officer. 

However,  this  may  be  said  ear- 
nestly :  The  teacher  of  such  a  boy 
may  be  quite  certain  that  some- 
where in  the  world  there  is  a 
teacher,  or  a  person,  that  could 
bring  about  a  second  intellectual 
and  moral  birth  in  this  unfortunate 
boy.  His  teacher  should  never 
cease  looking  for  the  hidden  key. 
It  may  be  in  a  single  act,  a  single 
word,  a  single  line  of  poetry,  in  a 
biography,  in  a  stone,  a  star,  a 
flower,  a  bird,  a  problem.  A  small 
key  often  unlocks  a  very  large  door. 

I  hardly  think  that  you  admire 
him  in  your  sober  moments.  He 
purposely  locks  his  mental  door 
against  the  efforts  of  his  teacher,  I 


fear,  and  glories  in  the  ramparts  he 
has  built  against  manhood  and  cour- 
tesy and  possibly  decency.  Out  of 
the  portholes  he  fires  at  every  pass- 
ing virtue,  or  from  the  ramparts 
throws  dynamite  at  his  real  friends 
or  mocks  the  angels  that  would 
teach  him  how  to  live. 

Of  such  is  not  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven :  of  such  is  he  that  saps  the 
life  and  energy  of  his  teacher  more 
than  all  the  forty  other  pupils  of 
his  room.  But  all  this  the  teacher 
must  suffer — aye,  more,  for  some- 
times there  are  two  such  hyenas  in 
a  single  district.  In  reply  to  his 
bravado  and  insults,  she  must  use 
her  most  elegant  and  refined  diction 
or  she  will  hear  from  the  superin- 
tendent; if  he  resists  corporal  pun- 
ishment, she  must  not  bump,  mark 
or  scratch  him  or  she  will  be  ar- 
rested and  the  courts  will  fine  her; 
but  she  must  dismiss  him  before 
school  closes  that  he  may  break  his 
arm  and  crack  his  skull  in  a  foot- 
ball game. 

You  say  he  called  at  your  room 
and  tried  to  enlist  your  sympathy 
on  his  side.  Will  you  kindly  read 
this  letter  twice? 

Yours  truly, 

Your  Uncle. 


THE  PUPILS  SEATED. 

By  B.  M.  Dorr. 

In  the  article,  "A  New  Schod 
Management,"  in  the  February 
number  of  the  "Ohio  Educational 
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Monthly  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh 
asks  his  readers  to  seat  eight  pupils 
according  to  conduct. 

This  is  what  I  "^^hould  do  with 
them:-  I  would  place  "B"  first. 
There  was  nothing  wrong  in  being 
a  hoyden.  She  simply  should  have 
been  a  boy.    No  fault  of  hers. 

"A,"  second:  His  heart  was  all 
right  and  his  conduct  was  the  re- 
sult of  improper  training.  The  re- 
sponsibility not  his. 

"C,"  third:  A  natural  leader.  His 
lack  of  kindness  shown  by  annoy- 
ing others  is  all  T  have  against 
him. 

"G,"  fourth:  Headstrong  and 
not  properly  brought  up. 

"H,"  fifth:  Not  good  conduct*, 
but  results  will  all  fall  upon  his  own 
head.  He  will  not  have  much  influ- 
ence over  others. 

"E,"  sixth:  I  consider  her  the 
most  difficult  problem..  I  should 
feel  that  her  home-life  was  very  un- 
happy, which  would  account  for 
much  of  her  conduct,  though  not 
for  her  deceit  or  selfishness. 

"F"  should  be  seven  for  his 
cheerfulness  and  kindness  are  re- 
deeming traits  in  the  midst  of  his 
cunning  and  underhandness. 

"D,"  I  account  the  worse  pupil 
in  the  lot,  for  of  such  as  he  are  the 
criminals  made. 


THE  WAV. 

Once  as  I  toiled  along  the  world's 
rough  road, 

I  longed  to  lift  eadh  fellow  pil- 
grim's load. 


I  yearned  to  smooth  all  obstacles 

away 
And  make  the   journey  one  glad 

holiday. 

Now  that  so  much  of  life's  long 

path  is  trod, 
I  better  know  the  purposes  of  God. 

As  I  come  nearer  to  the  final  goal, 
T  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  Over- 
Soul. 

This  is  the  message  as  it  comes  to 

me, 
Do  well  the  task  thy  Maker  set  for 

thee. 

Cheer  the  despairing — ease  his  load 

a  bit, 
Or  teach  him  how  he  best  may  carry 
it. 

But  do  not  lift  it  wholly,  lest  at 

length, 
Thy  too  great  kindness  rob  him  of 

his  strength. 

He  wrongs  his  brother  whq  per- 
forms his  part, 

Wake  thou  the  sleeping  angel  in 
each  heart. 

Inspire  the  doubting  soul  to  search 

and  find, 
Then  go  thy  way,  nor  wait  for  those 

behind. 

Who  tries  may  follow,  and  the  goal 

attain ; 
Perpetual  effort  is  the  price  of  gain. 

The    gods    make    room    upon    the 

heights  sublime 
Only  for  those  who  have  the  will 

to  climb.— £//a  Wheeler  Wil- 
cox. 
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The  next  State  examination 
will  be  held  at  Columbus,  June  21- 
23,  1905.  Address  all  inquiries  to 
Supt.  Arthur  Powell,  Middletown, 
Ohio. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  Put-in-Bay,  June  27-29. 
Special  rates  on  all  railroads  will 
be  arranged  for  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 


It  is  not  always  safe  to  judge  of 
the  extent  and  quality  of  the  goods 
in  a  shop  by  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  articles  displayed  in  the 

show-window. 

;((         *         * 

A  BLARE  of  trumpets  may  be  ac- 
counted ravishing  music  by  dull 
ears,  but  if  the  ears  were  more  deli- 
cately attuned  this  blare  might  take 

on  the  color  of  a  requiem. 

*  *         * 

SuME  one  has  said  that  it  is  easier 
to  count  twelve  mountains  than  to 
climb  one.  In  like  manner  we  find 
people  who  prefer  to  descant  elo- 
quently about  twelve  masterpieces 
of  literature  rather  than  master  one. 

*  *         * 

AiTER  we  have  indulged  in  our 
foddlederoy  dreams  for  a  time  we 
shall  probably  come  to  realize  that 
a  good  stiflF  course  in  mental  arith- 
metic is  pretty  wholesome  pabulum 

for  boys  and  girls  after  all. 
4c  -«>  ♦ 

If  WE  argue  that  the  child  may 
leave  school  before  he  has  had  a 
chance  to  study  this  or  that  and 
therefore  these  studies  ought  to  be 
put  back  in  the  course  we  shall  soon 
have  all  these  studies  in  the  first 
primary — and,    what    will    all    the 

other  teachers  do  then,  poor  things  ? 

*  «        « 

A  POET  once  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  upon  being  apprised  of 
the  request  the  Duke  replied  that 
he  had  been  "very  much  exposed 
to  authors."    Some  of  us  have  been 
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much  exposed  to  the  writings  of 
these  authors  and  yet  seem  not  to 
have  contracted,  save  in  a  mild 
form,  what  is  known  as  Literature. 

♦  *         ♦ 

If  success  in  any  line  were  to  be 
had  without  effort  it  would  scarce 
be  worth  the  having.  The  teacher 
who  worked  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  at  a  problem  had  a  right 
to  be  jubilant  even  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  But  if  some  one 
had  solved  the  problem  for  him 
there  would  have  been  small  occa- 
sion for  rejoicing. 

«         «         « 

It  is  far  better  to  awaken  a  mind 
than  to  feed  and  fill  it.  If  the  boy 
can  be  made  to  hunger  and  thirst 
after  knowledge  he  will  satisfy  his 
cravings,  and  the  teacher  who  can 
create  this  hunger  and  thirst  need 
not  be  greatly  concerned  for  the 
future  of  her  pupil.  The  great 
problem  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
boys  and  girls  become  thoroughly 
aroused. 

*  ♦        ♦ 

So  long  as  teachers  in  the  high 
school  insist  upon  the  nomenclature 
of  the  colleges,  calling  the  boys  and 
girls  Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  so 
long  may  we  expect  these  same 
boys  and  girls  to  ape  the  colleges  in 
other  ways.  There  is  a  great  hue 
and  cry  just  now  on  the  subject  of 
fraternities  and  we  teachers  shall 
do  well  to  take  a  retrospective  view 
and  determine  the  extent  of  our  own 
responsibility.    Neither  a  hay-stack 


nor  a  boy  ought  to  be  topped  oflF 

too  soon. 

«        «        « 

Channing  once  said  "Great  wis- 
dom of  God  is  seen  in  limiting 
parental  influence.  The  hope  of  the 
world  is  that  parents  can  not  make 
their  children  all  they  wish."  It 
is  just  possible  that  this  applies  to 
teachers  also.  If  we  could  mould 
all  children  by  our  own  standards 
we  might  sometimes  suppress 
genius. 

«  «  4c 

The  teacher  who  is  constantly 
opposing  authority  never  gets  into 
a  position  of  authority.  It  is  loyal 
service  that  wins  promotion.  The 
kicker  may  occasionally  seem  tD 
win,  but  in  the  long  run  authority 
is  always  sustained.  The  sugges- 
tions of  the  loyal,  faithful  teacher 
are  always  attentively  received. 
The  advice  of  the  opposer  of  au- 
thority is  generally  dismissed  with- 
out consideration.  The  teacher  who 
finds  himself  honestly  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  authority  above  him 
has  but  the  one  honorable  course  to 
pursue,  and  that  is  to  get  out  while 
he  can  do  it  gracefully  and  seek  em- 
ployment where  he  can  work  har- 
moniously.— Educator-Journal. 
♦        ♦        ♦ 

One  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from  attendance  at  the  State  Asso- 
ciation meetings  is  that  one  gains 
immunity  from  provincialism  and 
comes  to  know  the  men  and  the 
work  of  the  entire  State  as  against 
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his  own  particular  neighborhood. 
This  knowledge  is  very  useful  at 
times  especially  when  there  is  a 
quest  for  the  best  teachers.  It 
is  not  to  be  assumed  that  one's  own 
county  contains  all  the  good  teach- 
ers or  even  the  best  that  can  be  had 
in  particular  lines.  We  have  in 
mind  some  serious  blunders  in  this 
line  arising  from  the  fact  that  those 
in  authority  were  not  acquainted 
with  Ohio  teachers. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

So  much  depends  upon  the  boy — 
his  parents,  his  home,  his  friends, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  generalize.  A 
boy  of  fifteen  years  once  said  in 
our  hearing  "That's  the  first  book 
I  ever  read."  Now,  in  such  a  case 
as  that,  one  is  inclined  to  say  ''Give 
him  Henty,  Alger,  Ellis,  anything 
that  will  get  him  to  reading  books." 
But  when  we  find  boys  boasting 
that  they  have  read  all  that  Ellis 
or  Alger  has  written  we  experience 
a  sinking  of  the  spirits  and  won- 
der what  their  teachers  and  par- 
ents have  been  doing  all  the  while. 
Then  we  wonder  if  the  librarian 
could  not  have  done  some  whole- 
some missionary  work,  and  guided 
the  reading  of  these  boys  to  better 
advantage.  If  the  boys  grow  to 
manhood  thinking  that  such  books 
are  literature,  grave  responsibility 
will  rest  upon  parents,  teachers, 
and  librarians. 

*  ♦        ♦ 

An  observant  teacher  remarked 
in  our  hearing  that  constant  lectur- 


ing in  school  is  a  species  of  moral 
cowardice,  explaining  that  the  ef- 
fective teacher  sees  that  the  thing 
is  done  and,  therefore,  has  no  need 
to  lecture.  There  is  no  teacher 
who  particularly  enjoys  being  called 
a  moral  coward,  but  measured  by 
the  remark  quoted  there  are  some, 
if  not  many,  who  would  be  com- 
pelled to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 
If  it  is  moral  cowardice  that  mani- 
fests itself  in  lecturing  this  fact  is 
patent  to  the  pupils  and  the  teacher 
need  not  be  surprised  if  the  pupils 
lose  respect  for  him.  One  of  the 
worst  failures  we  have  ever  seen 
was  a  so-called  teacher  who.  talked 
and  lectured  almost  incessantly. 
Moreover  he  possessed  moral 
cowardice  in  a  large  measure. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  lecturers 
on  the  subject  of  literature  at  times 
leave  the  impression  upon  their 
audiences  that  the  letter  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  spirit.  Inasmuch 
as  literature  is  now  required  by 
law  we  shall,  of  course,  have  a 
large  number  of  lecturers  on  the 
subject  and  we  shall  be  regaled,  it 
may  be,  with  statistics  showing  how 
many  books  or  plays  or  poems  this 
or  that  man  or  woman  wrote.  But 
the  speaker  who  calls  it  literature 
is  doing  an  unfair  thing.  It  is  far 
better  to  come  into  a  real  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  one  poem  than 
to  know  the  names  of  a  hundred.  To 
know  the  number  and  names  of  the 
books  in  the  Bible  or  even  of  the 
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number  of  cha[>ters  each  contains — 

this  is  not  the  way  of  salvation. 

*        «        « 

The  much  mooted  subject  of 
imaging  which  has  so  often  been 
exploited  upon  institute  platforms 
has  many  very  practical  applications 
and  may  be  put  to  use  in  every 
school.  More  than  half  our  trouble 
with  arithmetic  and  algebra  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  permit  our 
pupils  to  begin  the  solution  of  the 
problem  before  they  have  a  clear 
distinct  image  in  the  mind.  In 
other  words,  they  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  before  they  have  read 
it  understandingly,  and  trouble  en- 
sues. Right  here  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  the  teacher  to  apply  his 
psychology.  In  alegbraic  problems 
including  equations,  the  clear  read- 
ing of  the  problems  constitutes  the 
,  main  difficulty  and  this  being  done 
the  rest  is  easy.  Without  this 
image  the  pupil  goes  forward  blind- 
fold. 

*         ♦         * 

What  is  known  as  the  Batavia 
system  aims  not  so  much  toward 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  but  rather  to  develop  each 
pupil  to  the  full  of  his  capacity  by 
a  combination  of  individual  and 
class  instruction;  insofar  as  the 
wholesale  or  class  instruction  is 
most  effective  that  is  used ;  but  the 
retail  or  individual  instruction  has 
an  important  place  in  the  system. 
One-naif  the  teacher's  time  is  given 
to  individual  instruction.  While  the 
pupils   study  the  teacher     watches 


their  work,  helping  them  when 
there  is  real  need  and  to  the  extent 
oi  the  need.  When  they  study  she 
does  nothing  else,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing else  going  on.  In  a  room  hav- 
ing fifty  or  more  pupils  there  are 
two  teachers,  one  of  whom  looks 
after  the  studying,  giving  a  hint 
here,  making  a  suggestion  there» 
and  stimulating  each  to  do  his  best. 
Her  main  work  is  to  help  only  when 
and  where  help  is  needed  and  save 
the  pupils  from  discouragement. 


TAXATION  AND  TEACHERS'  SAURIES. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  of  In- 
diana, a  most  elaborate  report  was 
made  on  Taxation  and  Teachers' 
Salaries.  The  report  shows  that 
teachers  are  an  underpaid  class  of 
public  servants.  A  comparison 
with  the  wages  of  miners,  railroad 
men  and  workers  in  manufacturing 
establishments  fills  the  reader  with 
astonishment.  The  skilled  work- 
men in  660  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments get  as  much  as  the  aver- 
age paid  to  high  school  teachers 
and  thrice  as  much  as  rural  teachers 
receive.  There  are  7000  railroad 
men  who  receive  more  than  the  350 
public  school  teachers  in  the  State 
who  receive  more  than  $1000  per 
year.  The  average  miner  gets  $86 
more  than  teachers  of  non-com- 
missioned high  schools.  The  load- 
ers, drivers,  tracklayers  get  about 
the  average  for  all  high  -school 
teachers  in  the  State.    The  firemen 
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get  more  salary  than  11,500  teach- 
ers of  the  State.  The  pumpmen 
get  within  a  few  dollars  as  much 
as  the  average  received  by  the 
teachers  in  the  commissioned  high 
schools.  The  committee  gathered 
facts  in  regard  to  the  struggles  of 
teachers  to  live  and  yet  pay  oflF  the 
debts  incurred  in  their  education. 
Many  of  them  could  not  live  at  all 
if  they  did  not  live  in  homes  kept 
up  by  their  relatives.  Some  live  on 
insufficient  food  that  they  may  have 
a  few  dollars  for  a  trip  to  a  summer 
school  or  Chautauqua. 

The  report  teems  with  stories  of 
heroic  sacrifice.  No  wonder  that 
Mr.  Moseley,  the  noted  English 
educator,  wrote  after  his  visit  to 
America:  "The  most  striking 
facts  I  have  gathered  are  these : 

"i.  That  the  people  of  the 
United  States  spend  a  marvelous 
amount  of  money  on  their  public 
schools,  endowing  education  more 
lavishly  than  any  other  people  in 
the  world. 

"2.  They  do  not  spend  enough. 
The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  in- 
sufficient for  the  service  the 
country  desires  and  should  have. 

"The  money  lavished  on  the 
schools  goes  to  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, which  are  on  a  much  more 
generous  scale  than  in  England,  but 
the  teachers — the  living  force  of  the 
schools — are  kept  short.  In  many 
instances  the  actual  money  pay  of 
the  teachers  is  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England ;  but  reck- 
oning the  standard  in  the  difference 


of  living,  especially  in  those  articles 
that  are  above  necessities,  both  men 
and  women  are  paid  more  here 
than  there." — Pennsylvania  School 
Journal. 


SUPT.  WILLIAM  McK.  VANCE. 

SuPT.  Vance  was  born  large  and 
has  been  growing  ever  since.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  large 
enough  physically  «ind  mentally  to 
teach  school,  and  in  that  country 
school  in  Clark  county  he  found  his 
life  work.  His  early  education  was 
such  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  children  of  Methodist  minis- 
ters, but  tradition  says  that  in  every 
school  he  attended  he  soon  became 
the  leader  in  his  classes.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  this  it  may  be  stated 
that  he  completed  the  course  in  the 
Urbana  high  school  in  two  years. 
He  graduated  at  Delaware  in  1883 
and  has  the  degree  of  A.  M.  He 
was  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Gallipolis  '83-84,  instructor  in 
Mathematics  in  Kenyon  Military 
Academy  '84-85,  principal  of  high 
school  Washington  C.  H.  '85-86, 
principal  of  high  school  Urbana 
'86-91,  superintendent  at  Urbana 
91-01  since  which  time  he  has  been 
superintendent  at  Miamisburg. 
During  the  ten  years  of  his  superin- 
tendency  at  Urbana  four  elegant 
school  buildings  were  built  and  edu- 
cational sentiment  was  raised  to  a 
high  standard.  To  him  is  due,  in 
large  measure,  the  excellence  of  the 
schools  in  Champaign  county  and 
the  forward  movements  in  super- 
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vision  and  centralization.  In  ever}' 
township  of  the  county  he  made  ad- 
dresses and  so  stimulated  school 
sentiment.  As  a  tribute  to  his  work 
and  worth,  when  he  left  the  county 
he  was  made  an  honorary  life  mem- 
ber  of  the    Teachers'   Association. 


the  Board  of  Education,  and,  hence, 
his  coming  was  something  of  a  sur- 
prise to  the  thirty  or  forty  appli- 
cants. As  he  walked  along  the 
street  with  the  clerk  of  the  Board 
they  met  D.  N.  Cross  who  greeted 
them  cordially  and  then  said  to  the 


WILLIAM   MCK.  VANCE. 


The  writer  of  these  words  happened 
to  be  present  on  that  occasion  and 
recalls  it  now  as  one  of  the  most 
impressive  scenes  he  ever  wit- 
nessed. Another  fine  tribute  was 
paid  Supt.  Vance  when  he  first  ap- 
peared in  Miamisburg.  He  had  re- 
ceived an  invitation  by  wire  from 


clerk:  **Up  to  this  time  I  have 
considered  myself  the  equal  of  any 
of  your  applicants,  but  if  Mr.  Vance 
is  an  applicant  I  take  off  my  hat 
to  him  and  assure  you  that  he  is  the 
man  you  want."  Supt.  Vance  is 
now  serving  a  three-year  election 
period  at  a  salary  of  $2000.    Prior 
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to  his  incumbency  the  Board  had 
never  paid  more  than  $1500.  He 
has  served,  in  an  official  capacity, 
in  all  the  associations,  county,  sec- 
tional, state,  and  national.  He  has 
many  invitations  for  educational 
addresses  and  always  acquits  him- 
self well.  As  an  after-dinner 
speaker  he  is  always  felicitous. 
For  several  years  he  has  been  on  the 
programme  of  the  Franklin  Chau- 
tauqua. He  is  a  member  of  all  the 
Masonic  bodies  of  the  York  rite 
and  has  been  the  presiding  officer 
in  each.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Present  Day  Club  of  Dayton,  be- 
sides numerous  other  musical  and 
social  organizations.  In  church 
and  Sunday  school  work  he  is 
prominent  and  his  superb  musical 
ability  is  of  great  service  in  all 
this  work.  He  is  "successfully 
married"  (as  Chauncey  Depew  ca- 
bled his  son  announcing  his  own 
marriage  at  Nice)  and  has  four 
children,  two  girls  and  two  boys. 
Mrs.  Vance  is  a  woman  of  rare  ac- 
complishments and  the  home-life  is 
superfine.  Mr.  Vance  is  at  his  best 
always  in  a  little  company  of  kin- 
dred spirits  for  it  is  then  that  his 
great  fund  of  humor,  pathos,  and 
repartee  pour  forth  in  a  veritable 
inundation.  In  Literature  he  is  one 
of  the  most  gifted  men  in  the  state 
and  no  one  can  be  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  him  without  finding  a 
fine  type  of  cultivated  gentleman. 
Under  his  hand  the  schools  of 
Miamisburg  are  having  a  "golden 
age"   and   the   Board    is   planning 


large  things  in  the  way  of  buildings 
and  equipment.  Supt.  Vance  is  a 
man  of  strong  convictions  and  can 
not  tolerate  subterfuge  and  chi- 
canery. While  never  less  than  a 
gentleman  there  is  never  any  doubt 
as  to  where  he  stands,  and  where 
he  stands  today  he  will  stand  to- 
morrow unless  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  a  change,  and  he  will  be 
the  first  to  announce  the  change. 
He  has  a  modest  estimate  of  his 
own  abilities,  but  he  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  very  best  school  men 
in  the  state  and  is  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  by  all.  He  is  large 
enough  to  superintend  any  system 
of  schools  in  Ohio,  but  he  would  be 
the  last  man  to  make  such  an  an- 
nouncement. 


SUPT.   R.   H.  KINNISON. 

SuPT.  Kinnison  has  long  held  an 
exalted  place  in  Ohio's  "roll  of 
honor"  not  only  because  he  is  a 
good  school  man  but  because  he 
is  a  man,  whether  in  school  or  out. 
He  is  highly  respected  by  all  who 
know  him  and  those  who  know  him 
best  respect  him  most,  which  is  a 
high  tribute  to  any  man.  He  does 
not  pose.  On  the  contrary  he  is 
the  personification  of  modesty  and 
simplicity.  His  life  is  an  open  ps^e, 
in  large  type,  that  all  can  read.  He 
has  had  twenty-five  unanimous 
re-elections  at  Wellington  and  every 
school  man  knows  what  a  compli- 
ment that  is.  Besides,  his  salary  has 
been  increaed  from  time  to  time  and 
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always  without  any  solicitation  on 
his  part.  These  facts  speak  vol- 
umes for  the  man  for  if  there  were 
any  flaw  in  his  armor  it  would  have 
been  found  long  ago.  So  intimately 
has  he  been  identified  with  the  work 
of  building  up  Wellington  in  all 
that  makes  for  intelligence  and  no- 
ble living  that  the  words  "Kinni- 
son"  and  "Wellington"  seem  inter- 
changeable terms.  Gentle,  fine, 
strong, — these  express  the  man. 
When  he  began  his  work  in  Wel- 
lington the  enrollment  in  the  high 
school  was  65,  while  at  present 
there  are  170  of  whom  70  are  tui- 
tion pupils.  The  whole  number  of 
tuition  pupils  is  107,  representing 
four  counties,  and  the  tuition  fund 
this  year  will  aggregate  $1,700. 
With  the  present  class  included  he 
has  graduated  500  from  the  high 
school  of  whom  200  are  boys. 

His  work  as  teacher  began  when 
he  was  seventeen,  and  for  fourteen 
terms  he  taught  in  ungraded 
schools,  laying  by  enough  in  that 
time  to  defray  his  expenses  in  col- 
lege. He  was  graduated  fromOhio 
University  in  June,  1873,  and  three 
years  later  delivered  the  Masfer'S' 
oration  upon  receiving  his  degree 
of  A.  M.  In  the  interval  between 
his  graduation  from  college  and 
his  going  tq  Wellington  H^  J:augKt 
at  Willoughby,  Geneva,  and  Nor- 
walk,  always  progressing  upward. 
In  addition  to  his  regular  duties  as 
superintendent  he  supervises  the 
schools  of  Welli^igton  towpship 
and  thus  diffuses  the  influence  of 


his  strong  personality  throughout 
the  entire  community.  The  fact  that 
he  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  knows 
country  life  in  no  wise  militates 
against  his  success,  for  leadership 
always  means  sympathetic  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  surrounding 
those  who  follow.  In  his  h(»ne 
there    is    a   charm    that   can    only 


R.  H.  KINNISON. 

emanate  from  genuine  refinement. 

!  Iffi^re  is  no  veneer  in  this  home, 

bu<;a  wealth  of  culture,  intelligence, 

'  and  sincerity  that  is  truly  fascinat- 

;  itig  and  ennobling.     There  are  two 

i  sons  and  one  daughter.    One  of  the 

sons  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wes- 

leyan  University  and  the  other  is  a 

Sophomore  in  the  same  institution. 

For    seven    years    Supt.    Kinnison 

has  been  a  county,  examiner,  and. 

for  fifteen   years  has  been  an  in-- 
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structor  at  instituteb.  He  belongs 
to  the  Methodist  church  in  which 
he  is  quite  active.  For  thirty  years 
he  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
school.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic,  Royal  Arcanum,  and 
Beta  Theta  Pi  Fraternities.  It  is 
quite  enough  to  say  that  he  is  a 
high-grade  man,  and  has  long  been 
a  beacon  light  in  Northern  Ohio, 
guiding  mariners  into  the  haven  of 
right  living  and  right  teaching. 


one  will  question  her  eminent  fit- 
ness for  the  position  she  holds.  Her 
father,  Mr.  J.  C.  Johnson  of  Mem- 
phis,   Tennessee,    established     the 


DR.   LILIAN  W.  JOHNSON. 

We  are  glad  to  present  to  our 
readers  an  excellent  cut  of  the  new 
President  of  the  Western  College 
for  Women  at  Oxford  whose  com- 
ing to  Ohio  to  assume  the  duties  of 
her  new  position  was  an  event 
fraught  with  great  possibilities  for 
the  educational  welfare  of  the  entire 
state.  She  is  a  woman  whose  pro- 
found scholarship  and  innate  re- 
finement as  well  as  charming  per- 
sonality will  redound  to  the  good  of 
all  schools  and  colleges  within  our 
borders.  Her  undergraduate  work 
was  done  at  Wellesley  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  from  the 
latter  she  received  her  B.  A.  degree 
in  1891.  Later  on  she  pursued 
graduate  studies  in  France  and 
Germany.  In  1902  she  received 
her  degree  of  Ph.  D.'  from  Cornell, 
the  subject  of  her  thesis  being  "Cal- 
vin and  Religious  Tolerance.*' 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  her  scholar- 
ship is  deep  and  broad.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  her  experience  in 
teaching  has  been   varied   and   no 


DR.  LILIAN  W.  JOHNSON. 

first  night  school  in  the  South  and 
in  this  way  his  gifted  daughter  be- 
came interested  in  teaching.  This 
school    developed    into    the    Hope 
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Night  School,  of  Memphis,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  becair«»  Principal  and 
Business  Manager.  For  four  years 
she  was  teacher  of  history  in  Vas- 
sar  and  in  this  line  of  work  her 
equipment  is  most  excellent.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association  and  is  one  of  the 
three  women  on  the  committee  of 
that  distinguished  body  of  scholars. 
Already  she  has  won  the  hearts  of 
the  young  ladies  of  the  Western  and 
that  not  alone  by  her  scholarship, 
but  rather  by  her  kindly  spirit.  They 
feel  that  in  her  they  have  a  friend 
and  are  glad  to  be  in  her  presence. 
HeF  noble  qualities  of  womanliness 
must  appeal  to  all  right-minded 
people,  and  we  are  sure  that  her 
personality  will  attract  many  young 
women  to  Oxford.  As  a  speaker 
she  is  delightful  in  that  she  has 
much  to  say  and  says  it  with  such 
elegance  and  grace  that  her  audi- 
tors sit  in  rapt  attention.  We  con- 
gratulate the  entire  State  upon  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  to  be  one 
of  our  number  to  work  with  and 
for  us  for  we  feel  that  her  presence 
will  be  inspiring  and  ennobling. 
Doff  your  hats,  gentlemen;  there's 
a  lady  present. 


SUPT.  H.  V.  HOTCHKISS. 

The  farm,  the  "little  red  school- 
house" — ^these  were  the  beginning 
as  usual,  but  no  less  significant  for 
being  usual.  In  preparing  to  teach 
he  graduated  from  the  Statfc  Nor- 
mal School  at  Edinboro,  Pa.,  and 


later  received  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
from  Allegheny  College,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.  Then  he  took  a  partial 
course  in  law  under  Hon.  Pearson 
Church  of  Pennsylvania,  and  later 
completed  a  graduate  course  in 
Philosophy  receiving,  the  degree 
of  Ph  D.  pro  merito.  His  teaching 
began  in  the  country  schools  and 
in  his  professional  work  he  has  run 
the  entire  gamut,  omitting  no  note. 
For  fourteen  years  prior  to  his  com- 
ing to  Ohio  he  was  superintendent 
at  Meadville  where  he  had  taken 
his  college  course.  Under  his  su- 
pervision the  schools  of  Meadville 
gained  an  enviable  reputation. 
Visitors  from  many  states  went 
thither  to  inspect  his  work  and  get 
inspiration  and  information  to  bet- 
ter their  own  Because  his  reputa- 
tion had  gone  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  State  he  was  called  to  Ak- 
ron five  years  ago,  since  which  time 
he  has  worked  in  a  sane  and  en- 
thusiastic way  to  make  good  schools 
better.  To  say  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded is  stating  the  facts  mildly. 
.  He  aspires  not  to  be  spectacular, 
but  to  do  a  good  honest  day's  work 
each  day,  and  to  make  each  day 
count  for  advancement.  In  short, 
he  is  an  ardent  believer  in  the  gos- 
pel of  hard  work  and  believes  that 
work,  to  be  eflfective,  must  be  done 
systematically.  His  own  work  lies 
mainly  in  striving  to  create  these 
right  conditions  for  pupils  and 
teachers.  He  assumes,  all  the  while, 
that  Boards  of  Education,  as  a  rule, 
are  anxious  to  do  the  best  things 
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for  the  schools  and  acting  upon  this 
wise  asumption  he  thinks  the  super- 
intendent should  lead  the  board  to 
see  the  right  course  of  action,  to  be- 
lieve in  it,  and  to  follow  it.  This, 
of  course,  he  realizes  must  be  done 
intelligently,  fearlessly,  and  without 


been  in  session  a  month  instead  of 
an  hour.  He  does  not  believe  in 
"marking  time"  in  school  work  and 
the  Akron  schools  are  therefore,  not 
given  to  this  sort  of  waste.  He  is 
not  an  "office  superintendent,"  but 
finds  it  his  duty  and  his  pleasure  to 


HOTCHKISS. 


prejudice,  bias,  or  caprice.  He  is 
a  man  of  superb  initiative  and  ex- 
ecutive ability.  AU  promotions  and 
assignments  are  made  at  the  end 
of  the  term  or  the  year,  and  within 
an  hour  of  the  opening  of  school 
in  September  every  school  is  at 
work  much  as   if  the  schools  had 


be  in  the  schools  discovering  how 
his  plans  carry  with  teachers  and 
pupils.  His  office  work  is  done 
largely  outside  of  school  hours.  He 
believes  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
take  any  class  in  his  schools  and 
conduct  the  recitation  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  an  inspiration  and  a  help 
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to  the  teacher.  He  is  a  man  of 
affairs  and  believes  it  his  duty 
to  be  such.  He  is  one  of 
the  founders  and,  for  many  years, 
was  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Music,  and  is  now  a  trustee  and 
member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  Buchtel  College.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  round 
table  of  school  men  of  Eastern  Ohio 
and  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
always  been  active  in  the  work  of 
this  organization.  Long  before  the 
Cleveland  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  when  cor- 
relation and  co-ordination  en- 
grossed attention,  he  had  read  a  re- 
port before  the  Round  Table  which 
embodied  these  principles,  and  the 
valuable  essentials  of  the  Shearer 
or  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  plan  of  school 
classification  were  in  practice  in  the 
Meadville  schools  when  Supt.  W. 
J.  Shearer  began  his  work  at  New 
Castle,  Pa.  Supt.  Hotchkiss  is 
progressive,  but  no  faddist.  He  is 
conservative,  but  never  in  the  rear 
of  the  procession.  It  is  probably 
true  that  no  other  school  in  Ohio 
has  developed  the  work  of  supple- 
mentary reading  in  so  large  or  so 
wholesome  manner  as  Akron.  He 
has  a  family  of  two  boys  and  two 
girls  who  are  his  pride  and  his  de- 
light, and  next  to  these  and  Mrs. 
Hotchkiss  he  loves  a  good  horse. 
He  is  never  happier  than  when  out 
driving  over  the  beautiful  roads 
about  Akron  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren— conscious  that  he  has  done  a 


good  full  day's  work  for  the 
schools.  His  latest  report  is  a 
veritable  gold-mine  of  sane  peda- 
gogy and  we  regret  that  space  lim- 
its interdict  copious  extracts.  His 
work  in  Akron  shows  him  to  be  a 
strong  man  and  Ohio  rejoices  that 
he  came  into  her  borders  to  work, 
to  cheer,  to  lend  a  hand,  to  inspire. 


SUPT.  W.  S.  LYNCH. 

After  three  months  of  hopeless 
illness  in  which  he  lived  unnum- 
bered years  in  his  example  of  pa- 


W.    S.  LYNCH. 


tience  and  resignation,  Supt.  W.  S. 
Lynch  of  Shelby  passed  away, 
Tuesday  evening.  February  14. 
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It  was  my  sad,  yet  precious  priv- 
ilege to  spend  a  half  hour  with  him 
on  February  9  and  the  memory  ot 
that  experience  will  ever  remain  to 
point  its  lessons  of  hope  and  faith. 

He  was  stricken  down  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  only  forty-three  years 
of  age,  thoroughly  equipped  by 
character,  education,  training,  and 
experience  to  continue  in  the  work 
in  which  he  had  been  so  success- 
ful, and  which  he  so  dearly  loved, 
and  every  home  in  Shelby  is  in  sor- 
row. 

For  seven  years  he  had  charge 
of  the  schools  in  that  city  and  all 
the  children  learned  to  love  him  as 
a  friend  who  was  ever  ready  to  de- 
fend their  best  interests  and  work 
unselfishly  for  their  highest  good. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Methodist  church  and  his  Chris- 
tian life  was  a  constant  power  for 
good  with  all  who  came  under  his 
influence.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
earnest,  anxious  faces  of  the  high 
school  boys  and  girls  as  they  lis- 
tened to  the  few  words  I  tried 
to  say  to  them,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  Principal  Walter  E.  Painter, 
after  my  visit  to  their  superinten- 
dent, whose  illness  had  touched 
their  hearts  and  saddened  their 
lives.  The  response  they  gave  to 
an  appeal  to  make  character  the  su- 
preme aim  in  life  was  a  most  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  character  of 
Supt.  Lynch  and  plainly  showed 
that  he  still  lived  in  the  hearts  of 
those  he  was  so  soon  to  leave  be- 
hind. 


His  devotion  to  home  was  a 
marked  trait  of  his  strong  charac- 
ter and  to  his  wife  and  children  in 
their  deep  sorrow  the  sympathy  of 
many  loyal  hearts  goes  out  in  an 
earenst  prayer  that  Grod  may  com- 
fort and  bless. 

The  following  resolutions  pre- 
pared by  the  Shelby  teachers  indi- 
cate the  high  esteem  in  which  Supt. 
Lynch  was  held  by  his  co-workers: 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Lynch 
the  Public  School  Teachers  of 
Shelby  sustain  the  loss  of  a  compe- 
tent and  highly  respected  superin- 
tendent.   . 

Mr.  Lynch  was  a  man  whose  ev- 
ery word  issued  from  a  pure  heart ; 
whose  every  deed  was  prompted 
by  the  deepest  sympathy  for  his 
teachers  and  pupils  and  the  homes 
of  the  community  which  he  served ; 
whose  superb  character  far  ex- 
ceeded his  broad  sympathy  and 
wrought  marvelously  in  its  silent 
influence  upon  the  lives  of  those 
intrusted  to  his  care. 

We  therefore  order  that  this  tes- 
timony of  our  respect  for  him  as  a 
superintendent  and  our  love  for 
him  as  a  man  be  sent  to  the  be- 
reaved family,  for  whom  we  have 
the  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
great  affliction. 

O.T.  Corson. 


PRIZE  CONTEST  IN  <«AD"  WRITING. 

There  is  no  line  of  work  that 
is  more  promising  than  that  of 
writing  advertisements,  and  no  line 
that  makes  a  greater  demand  upoti 
all  intellectual  attainments,  as  well 
as    skill    in    producing    e£Fective 
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combinations.  And  yet  the  schools 
have  been  slow  in  recognizing  these 
things.  Many  people  can  not  write 
telegrams.  As  an  instance,  last 
summer  on  board  the  "Campania" 
a  passenger  handed  the  operator  a 
message  to  be  transmitted  by  wire- 
less telegraphy.  The  cost  would 
have  been  four  dollars  and  a  half  as 
it  was  written,  but  the  operator 
eliminated  superfluous  words  until 
he  had  reduced  the  cost  to  two  and 
a  half  dollars.  .\ow,  in  order  to 
turn  the  attention  of  teachers  to 
that  phase  of  English  which  relates 
to  the  writing  of  advertisements  we 
have  arranged  with  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  prominent  business  houses 
representing  a  variety  of  lines  to 
offer  prizes  for  the  best  advertise- 
ment relating  to  their  wares  or  busi- 
ness. This  competition  is  open  to 
all  readers  of  the  Monthly  and  the 
"ads"  that  win  prizes  will  be  pub- 
lished in  our  April  number.  These 
firms  will  send  circulars  relating  to 
the  subject  of  the  "ad**  upon  appli- 
cation. It  must  be  understood  that 
all  correspondence  is  to  be  con- 
ducted with  these  firms  direct,  and 
not  through  the  Monthly.  The 
"ads"  when  written  must  be  sent 
direct  to  the  firms  and  must  reach 
them  not  later  than  March  20.  The 
firms  themselves  will  award  the 
prizes,  so  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  must  accompany  the 
"ads"  when  sent.  The  names  of 
(the  winners  will  be  published  in 
■April.  Let  it  be  understood  that  all 
Uhesc  advertisements  are  to  occupy 


one  page  of  the  Monthly  unless 
otherwise  specified.  We  append  a 
list  of  the  firms  represented  in  this 
contest,  together  with  the  prizes 
offered : 

1.  The  Columbus  Citizen,  Co- 
lumbus, the  daily  Citizen  six 
months  free; 

2.  Bliss  Business  College,  Co- 
lumbus, a  free  scholarship  for  three 
months,  equivlant  to  thirty-five 
dollars : 

3.  Brycc  Bros.  &  Co.,  Colum- 
bus, Clothing,  Hats,  Shoes  for 
men  and  women,  Hand  Bags,  Suit 
Cases,  and  Gents'  Furnishings, 
Prize — an  elegant  suit  case; 

4.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Schultz 
Building,  Columbus,  The  New 
International  Encyclopaedia.  Prize, 
Schouler's  "Eighty  Years  of  Un- 
ion." 

5.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  378  Wa- 
bash Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  The 
Heath  Readers.  Prize,  set  of 
Heath  Readers,  a  set  of  the  Heart 
of  Oak  Books,  or  Compayre's  His- 
tory of  Pedagogy. 

6.  A.  H.  Smythe,  Columbus,, 
one-half  page — "In  God's  Out-of- 
Doors."  Prize — a  copy  of  this  ele- 
gant book. 

7.  Baker's  Art  Gallery,  Colum- 
bus, one-half  page.  Prize,  a  dozen 
of  their  best  photographs  equiv- 
alent to  twelve  dollars. 

8.  Fred  J.  Heer,  Columbus, 
publisher  of  "The  Conquest  of  the 
Northwest"  as  advertised  in  this  is- 
sue. For  the  best  page  "ad"  on  this- 
book  a  cash  prize  of  five  dollars. 
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AMONG  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

February  2  was  a  beautiful  win- 
ter day  and  that  distinguished 
weather  prophet,  the  groundhog, 
■seeing  his  shadow  large  and  dis- 
tinct, returned  to  his  winter  quar- 
ters for  six  weeks  more,  leaving  the 
world  to  the  tender  mercies  of  coal 
operators,  natural  gas  companies, 
and  plumbers. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance 
of  the  future  weather  events  to  be 
settled  on  that  day,  I  concluded  to 
visit  schools  at  Chillicothe  and  a 
royal  good  time  I  had  with  Supt. 
Hard, — ^may  his  shadow  on  all  days 
of  the  year  never  grow  less — and 
the  few  of  his  associates  whom  good 
fortune  and  a  short  stay  permitted 
me  to  visit. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  any  one  who 
knows  anything  of  Supt.  Hard,  that 
the  Chillicothe  schools  are  in  good 
condition  and  doing  effective  work 
all  along  the  line.  In  the  elementary 
grades  the  special  features  noted 
are  the  excellent  reading  of  the 
children  taught  largely  by  the 
phonic  method,  with  a  common 
sense  regulator  attachment,  and  the 
•enthusiasm  for  real  Nature  Study 
which  soon  becomes  contagious 
when  inspired  and  directed  by  such 
a  Naturalist  as  Mr.  Hard. 

While  the  new  high  school 
building,  with  its  splendid  audi- 
torium and  equipment,  is  modern  in 
•every  particular,  it  is  gratifying  to 
announce  that  the. modem  policy  in 
vogue  in  some  schools  of  holding 
practically  no  examinations  is  not 


followed  in  Chillicothe.  The  boys 
and  girls  of  the  high  school  were 
having  an  opportunity  of  showing 
on  paper  what  they  did  or  did  not 
know,  in  the  good  old  way. 

As  the  high  school  enrolls  278 
pupils,  with  only  seven  teachers  to 
look  after  them,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  all  are  busy.  Miss  Mar- 
tha E.  Sproat,  a  graduate  of  O.  S. 
U.,  has  recently  been  elected  to  the 
corps,  taking  the  place  of  Miss  Ber- 
nice  W.  Secrest  who  resigned  to 
get  married.  The  new  principal, 
Frank  E.  Reynolds,  is  a  most  de- 
cided success  in  his  work,  but  has 
again  greatly  disappointed  his 
friends  who  had  hoped  that  the  leap 
year,  which  is  now  beyond  recall, 
might  bring  forward  some  one  who 
would  volunteer  to  care  fot  him  out 
of  school  hours. 

The  "night  school"  of  Marietta, 
which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  see 
in  operation  recently,  is  an  unusual 
feature  but,  judging  from  the  at- 
tendance and  interest,  a  very  popu- 
lar one.  It  is  composed  of  the 
teachers  of  the  city  schools,  seventy 
in  number,  and  although  attendance 
is  optional,  nearly  all  join  heartily 
in  the  meetings  held  twice  a  month. 
Supt.  J.  V.  McMillan  is  the  teacher 
and  not  a  single  case  of  "discipline" 
has  come  up  for  settlemefttj^O-feHV 
The  general  subject  is  "Literature," 
which,  for  some  reason,  seems  to 
be  widely  studied  in  Ohio  at  pres-  i 
ent.  Can  it  be  that  teachers,  who  j 
sometimes  object  to  pupils'  making 
special    preparation   for    examina- 
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tion,  find  it  necessary  to  do  what 
they  object  to  in  others?  Person- 
ally, I  have  never  seen  so  much  ob- 
jection to  special  preparation  for  a 
special  task  in  school,  provided  it 
is  done  in  the  right  manner  with 
the  right  motive.  Such  special 
preparation  is  not  necessarily  a 
"cramming"  process. 

On  the  evening  referred  to,  the 
special  discussion  was  a  most  help- 
ful one  on  the  examination  and  pro- 
motion of  pupils,  engaged  in  by  the 
practical  teachers  who  have  to  meet 
actual  conditions,  and  wisely  di- 
rected by  the  superintendent  who 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  his 
teachers,  ever  leading  but  never 
driving  them.  If  there  were  more 
of  such  free  discussions  in  some  of 
our  city  schools,  many  of  the  vis- 
ionary school  manuals  which  tell 
how  everything  is  to  be  done  would 
never  get  into  print.  The  session 
closed  with  an  excellent  talk  by  W. 
W.  Boyd  whose  most  cordial  re- 
ception by  his  former  corps  of 
teachers  showed  in  a  marked  way 
the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  held 
by  them.  I  carefully  refrained 
from  making  any  remarks,  "owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,"  and 
especially  because  what  little  am- 
munition was  on  hand  would  be 
badly  needed  in  firing  at  the  high 
school  and  college  chapel  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

The  high  school  is  growing  with 
the  city  and  is  developing  rapidly 
under  the  skillful  management  of 
Principal  C.  E.  Reed  and  his  corps 


of  assistants.  A  strong  course  of 
manual  training,  optional  and  addi- 
tional to  other  studies,  has  just 
been  introduced.  Sixty-four  pupils 
are  now  taking  this  course  out  of 
regular  school  hours,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  princip^  and  Mr. 
Corwin,  the  science  teacher,  who 
have  specially  prepared  them- 
selves for  this  extra  wqrk.  The 
perfectly  harmonious  manner  in 
which  all  the  principals  and  teach- 
ers manifestly  work  and  the  cordial 
co-operation  which  Supt.  McMillan 
has  from  all,  are  surely  matters  of 
congratulation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  and  patrons  of  the  Marietta 
schools. 

President  Perry  is  giving  daily 
evidence  of  his  fitness  for  the  re- 
sponsible work  of  directing  Mari- 
etta College,  and  is  encouraged  both 
by  internal  and  external  conditions 
to  expect  much  for  the  future. 

On  January  7,  Mr.  Carnegie 
wrote  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  col- 
lege that  he  would  be  glad  to  give 
$40,000  for  a  library  building  pro- 
vided a  fund  of  equal  amount  be 
raised  to  remodel  and  refit  the  pres- 
ent buildings.  No  doubt  this  condi- 
tion will  be  met  by  the  friends  of 
the  college  at  an  early  date. 

On  January  10,  Charles  G.  Slack 
of  Marietta  presented  his  entire  col- 
lection, which  is  exceptionally  rare 
and  valuable,  of  historical  docu- 
ments and  prints  to  the  college  li- 
brary together  with  $500  to  be  used 
in  helping  to  install  them  in  a  suit- 
able room  in  a  fire-proof  library 
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building  to  be  provided  by  the  trus- 
tees. 

Outwardly  Sandusky  offers  a 
cool  reception  to  a  February  visitor, 
but  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ice, 
which  now  holds  it  fast  in  its  win- 
ter quarters,  the  Put-in-Bay 
Steamer  seemed  to  extend  a  wel- 
come from  the  manager  of  Hotel 
Victory  t©  all  who  will  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Association 
next  June.  This  meeting  should 
be  the  largest  and  best  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Association  and  will  be, 
if  every  one  who  ought  to  be  inter- 
ested in  its  success,  will  but  give  it 
the  attention  which  its  importance 
demands.  There  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  thousand  membership  fees 
collected  by  the  superintendents  of 
Ohio  before  the  date  of  the  meet- 
ing. Why  should  not  each  superin- 
tendent in  Ohio  begin  a  "campaign 
of  education"  at  once  and  collect 
from  his  teachers  the  membership 
fees  which  will  insure  them  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  proceedings, 
even  if  they  should  not  be  able  to 
attend  the  meeting?  The  great 
majority  of  the  live  teachers  of  Ohio 
will  gladly  invest  $1.00  a  year  in 
our  State  Association,  if  their  at- 
tention is  called  to  it  by  their  super- 
intendent in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate  that  they  really  have  an 
interest  in  it  themselves.  Many  of 
us  still  have  pleasant  recollections 
of  the  financial  report  made  by 
Supt.  L.  W.  Day  of  Qeveland  in 
1892  when  he  turned  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the   Association  almost  as 


many  dollars  as  there  were  teach- 
ers in  his  corps.  What  town 
or  city  in  Ohio  will  carry  off  the 
banner  at  the  next  meeting  by  en- 
rolling the  largest  percentage  of  its 
corps  of  teachers  as  paid  members 
of  our  State  Association? 

Teachers  who  have  no  superin- 
tendents can  enroll  at  any  time  by 
sending  their  names  and  fee  of 
$1.00  each  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Association,  Supt.  Horace  A. 
Stokes,  Delaware.  This  appeal  is 
made  without  the  advice  or  consent 
of  the  officers  of  the  Association  but 
with  the  conviction  that  they  will 
gladly  endorse  such  action  *  and 
gratefully  receive  all  returns  that 
may  result  therefrom. 

But  if  the  atmosphere  of  the 
"city  by  the  unsalted  sea"  is  chilly, 
the  welcome  given  by  its  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Homer  B.  Wil- 
liams, to  his  callers,  is  of  the  kind 
thkt  warms  the  heart  and  brightens 
the  life.  He  belongs  to  that  class 
of  men,  too  few  in  number  both  in 
and  out  of  the  school-room,  who  do 
things  and  do  them  well.  The 
schools  under  his  supervision  reflect 
his  character  and  are  well  rounded 
out  in  all  particulars.  Essentials 
are  never  lost  sight  of  in  momen- 
tary enthusiasm  for  some  new  fad 
which  has  carried  some  less 
thoughtful  superintendent  off  his 
feet. 

In  his  splendid  service  he  is  most 
cordially  supported  by  a  good 
corps  of  teachers,  housed  in  sub- 
stantially    built     structures     sur- 
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rounded  by  beautiful  grounds,  and 
by  a  class  of  citizens  who  believe 
in  good  schools  for  their  children, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
brought  up  in  good  homes  where 
the  lessons  of  respectful  obedience 
taught  them  by  their  parents  prove 
a  great  help  to  the  teachers  in  their 
work. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the 
schools  in  Sandusky,  as  every- 
where, is  the  large  high  school 
under  the  successful  Principalship 
of  George  C.  Dietrich,  a  graduate 
of  O.  S.  U.,  who  is  in  full  control 
of  the  situation. 

I  found  Supt.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve 
as  much  at  home  in  Mansfield  as  he 
was  at  Troy  in  his  eighteen  years 
of  eminently  successful  service  in 
that  goodly  city  so  widely  known 
for  so  many  years  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  its  schools.  His 
success  in  his  new  field  is  already 
such  as  to  lead  many  of  his  teach- 
ers and  patrons  to  fear — so  one  of 
his  principals  expressed  it — that  he 
can  not  be  retained  long  in  their 
city. 

The  high  school,  which  seems 
to  be  outgrowing  even  the  rapidly 
growing  city,  now  numbers  450  and 
the  fine  addition  to  the  high  school 
building,  costing  $60,000,  came 
none  too  soon.  No  better  high 
school  plant  can  be  found  in  the 
state  than  the  one  now  in  operation 
in  Mansfield  under  the  direction  of 
Principal  H.  E.  Hall,  who  is  so 
favorably  known  to  the  institutes 


of  Ohio  on  account  of  his  splendid 
work  in  elementary  science. 

The  equipment  of  this  plant  is 
up  to  date  in  every  particular.  If 
you  descend  into  the  cellar,  even 
there  you  behold  the  most  modem 
conveniences  and  the  prophecy  of 
the  manual  training  that  is  to  be. 
If  you  mount  higher  on  the  differ- 
ent floors  study  and  recitation 
rocMns  for  pupils  and  rest  rooms 
for  teachers  will  make  it  hard  to 
decide  whether  you  want  to  be  a 
pupil  and  study  or  a  teacher  and 
rest.  Then,  if  you  go  on  heaven- 
ward, feeling  as  I  did  that  "the 
wings  of  the  morning''  could  be 
used  to  good  advantage,  the  top 
will  soon  be  reached  and  from  a 
beautiful  tower  you  can  view  the 
heavens  by  day  or  night.  Here  is 
to  be  the  observatory  of  the  high 
school,  to  be  fully  equipped,  with 
the  modem  apparatus  necessary  to 
study  the  heavens,  as  soon  as  Supt. 
Van  Cleve  can  find  the  man  or  wo- 
man, living  or  dead,  who  will  fur- 
nish the  means  to  make  the  desired 
purchases. 

The  forenoon  program  of  the 
Greene  county  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, held  February  11,  consisted 
of  an  able  address  on  "The  Reig^ 
of  Law"  by  Principal  T.  D.  Scott 
of  Xenia  and  some  most  interest- 
ing and  helpful  work  on  "Litera- 
ture" in  general,  and  on  the  "Gen- 
ius," "Contemporaries,"  and  "Suc- 
cessors" of  Shakespeare  in  partic- 
ular, by  Misses  Mary  Turner,  Leila 
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Quinn,  and  Ella  Ambuhl   of  the 
city  schools. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  at- 
tending the  afternoon  session  and 
listening  to  a  most  practical  and 
interesting  address  by  Siipt.  M.  E. 
Hard  of  ChiHicothe  on  "The 
Naughty  Worm  in  the  Apple,"  also 
of  talking  to  the  association  on 
"Originality  in  the  Teacher." 

No  county  in  the  state  has  better 
attended  or  more  enthusiastic  meet* 
ings  than  Greene,  where  teachers  of 
country  and  city  join  heartily  in 
a  common  cause.  It  would  be  for- 
tunate if  Supt.  E.  B.  Cox  of  Xenia 
could  have  under  his  care  some 
counties  in  Ohio  where  the  teachers 
of  the  rural  and  city  schools  are 
not  on  each  other's  "calling  list" 
and  foolishly  persist  in  refusing  to 
work  together.  His  unselfish  zeal 
for  the  general  good  of  all  schools 
and  teachers  might  serve  to  pro- 
duce such  a  change  in  temperature 
in  the  educational  atmosphere  that 
growth  would  at  least  be  made  pos- 
sible. 

O.  T.  Corson. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  PUN. 

While  we  hear  much  of  the  Ba- 
tavia  plan  it  is  probably  no  more 
influential  than  the  Cambridge 
plan,  which  starts  all  first  grade 
children  in  one  divirfon  and  early 
in  the  school  year  selects  the  quick 
pupils,  places  them  in  a  group  by 
themselves  (A-di vision)'  and  has 
them  accomplish  all  the  first  grade 


work  and  one-half  the  second 
grade  work,  while  the  slower  divi- 
sion accomplishes  the  regular  work 
of  the  first  grade.  This  B-division 
is  promoted  to  form  the  second 
grade  of  the  next  year,  but  the  A- 
division  goes  directly  to  the  third 
grade  to  form  its  B-division,  while 
the  A-division  has  been  promoted 
from  the  second  grade  in  the  usual 
manner.  Before  the  close  of  the 
school  year  these  two  divisions  in 
the  third  grade  become  one  and  are 
promoted  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  to  form  the  fourth  grade  of 
the  next  school  year.  The  fourth 
grade  thus  starts  the  school  year 
as  one  division,  but  the  aptitudes  of 
the  pupils  soon  create .  a  dividing 
line,  and  one  section  accomplishes 
all  the  work  of  the  fourth  grade  and 
one-half  the  work  of  the  fifth 
grade.  The  B-division  performs 
the  work  of  the  fourth  grade  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  is  promoted 
in  the  regular  way  to  form  the  fifth 
grade  of  next  school  year,  while 
the  A-division  is  prcmioted  to  form 
B-division  of  the  sixth  year.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  school  year  this 
division  has  overtaken  the  A-divi- 
sion and  forms  one  division  to  be 
promoted  as  a  unit  to  the  seventh 
grade. 

This  may  be  more  simply  stated 
as  follows :  One  division  starts  at 
the  first  grade  and  moves  normally 
year  by  year  through  nine  grades. 
A  second  division  starts  at  the  same 
time  and  does  one  and  one-half 
year's  work  each  year  for  six  years 
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and*  in  doing  so  skips  no  regular 
work  of  the  grades,  but  skips  the 
sec^dnd,  fifth  and  eighth  grade 
rooms.  However,  the  personnel  of 
this  division  varies  from  year  to 
year.  The  division  that  skips  the 
second  and  fifth  grades  thus  gains 
two  years  in  preparation  for  high 
school  work  without  skipping  any 
subject  matter. 

This  grading  is  carried  through 
nine  years  in  the  Cambridge 
schools.  About  thirty  per  cent, 
skip  the  second  grade  room,  a  very 
much  smaller  percentage  skip  the 
fifth  grade  room  and  about  eight 
per  cent,  of  the  first  year  high 
school  pupils  have  gained  from  one 
to  three  years  in  the  grades.  The 
high  school  records  show  that  this 
eight  per  cent,  ranks  high  in  that 
school.  There  is  little  overworking 
and  little  complaint.  Pupils  work- 
ing too  hard  merely  drop  back  to 
normal  grading,  while  pupils  un- 
qualified to  take  advanced  rank  find 
no  disgrace  in  doing  the  work  of 
the  grades  in  the  regular  allotted 
time.  Teachers  welcome  the  second 
division  in  a  room  because  one  sec- 
tion is  an  honor  section  and  adds 
to  the  morals  of  the  room  and  acts 
as  an  inspiration  for  the  regular 
section.  As  at  Batavia  an  extra 
teacher  in  4II  buildings  of  six  or 
more  rooms  acts  as  an  individual 
teacher  to  help  the  quick  to  skip  a 
grade,  and  to  help  the  slow  to  do 
their  work  in  the  normal  time. — 
Journal  of  Education, 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—  The  Board  of  Examiners  of 
Jefferson  County  report  an  exceed- 
ingly small  attendance  at  the  county 
examinations.  Never  in  recent 
years  has  there  been  such  a  small 
number  of  applicants. 

—  The  book  "Eighty  Years  of 
Union"  which  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Co.  offer  as  a  prize  for  the  best 
"ad"  on  the  New  International 
Encyclopaedia  is  a  valuable  work 
by  Dr.  James  Schouler,  the  eminent 
historian,  comprising  a  consecutive 
narrative  of  our  United  States  His- 
tory from  1783  to  1865.  It  is  Well 
worth  working  for. 

—  At  Ostrander  several  pupils  of 
the  high  school  are  active  members 
of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  Why  not?  This 
shows  the  value  of  such  a  man  at 
the  helm  as  Supt.  Vallance. 

—  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  have  re- 
cently published  a  choice  collection 
of  poems  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Venable 
of  Cincinnati,  entitled  "Saga  of  the 
Oak."    The  price  is  $1.20. 

—  The  eighth  annual  session  of 
the  Ohio  State  Association  of 
School  Board  Members,  will  he  held 
in  Columbus,  March  16-17.  The  fol- 
lowing school  men  will  participate : 
Hon.  E.  A.  Jones,  President  W.  O. 
Thompson,  Supt.  C.  L.  Boyer, 
Supt.  E.  B.  Cox,  Supt.  W.  W. 
Chalmers,  Supt.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve, 
Principal  A.  B.  Graham. 
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—  The  Heath  Readers,  published 
by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  Chicago, 
embody  so  many  excellent  features, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein 
they  could  be  improved.  Wc  have 
gone  through  them  carefully  and 
find  them  delightful  reading.  It 
will  be  easy  to  write  an  "ad"  on 
these  readers  without  exaggeration. 

—  Miss  Turner  of  the  Hicks- 
ville  high  school  read  a  very  help- 
ful paper  on  literary  study  before 
the  Defiance  teachers  at  their  Janu- 
ary meeting. 

—  Marietta  College  has  just 
cause  for  rejoicing.  The  college 
has  no  debt,  has  a  larger  number  of 
students  than  ever  before,  will  re- 
ceive $15,000  more  from  the  Fayer- 
weather  estate,  has  just  received 
the  valuable  collection  of  historical 
documents  from  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Slack  of  Marietta,  tc^ether  with 
$500  to  provide  for  their  arrange- 
ment, and  has  been  promised  $40,- 
000  for  a  new  library  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie. 

—  Milford  Township,  Defiance 
County,^  will  vote  on  Centralization 
this  spring,  and,  if  it  carries,  will 
modify  all  plans  for  school  work 
accordingly. 

—  Supt.  Frank  Gilliland  of  Mon- 
roe ^Township,  Madison  County, 
has  thoroughly  convinced  the  peo- 
ple of  his  township  that  super- 
vision pays.  His  people  would  hot 
return  to  the  old  regime. 


—  Supt.  C.  E.  Stinebaugfa  re- 
ceived three  valuable  gifts  from  the 
schools  at  Weston  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  his  new  field  at 
Perrysburg. 

—  Defiance  County  second  quar- 
terly teachers  institute  was  held  mt 
Hicksville,  January  28,  and  was 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
both  in  interest  and  attendance  that 
has  been  held  for  some  time.  Supt. 
Biery  of  Wauseon  was  there  with 
his  store  of  general  information, 
but  more  particularly  his  black- 
board work. 

—  The  second  mid-year  com- 
mencement of  the  Toledo  high 
school  occurred  January  26,  with 
twenty-eight  graduates.  Hon.  E.  A. 
Jones  delivered  the  class  address, 
and  the  new  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Charles  F.  Watts, 
presented  the  diplomas. 

—  D.  A.  Haylor  was  made  the 
recipient  of  a  beat«tiful  presejit  by 
the  schools  of  Perrysburg  upon  lay- 
ing down  the  insignia  of  office,  as  a 
token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  as  superintendent. 

—  We  desire  to  be  helpful,  hence 
our  pleasure  in  being  able  to  fur- 
nish the  schools  this  choice  literary 
gem  for  supplementary  reading: 
It  is  further  reported  that  the  Rus- 
sians continue  to  entrench  in  the  di- 
rection of  Wanchiayuantzu,  Lita- 
junten,  Chianchjehpao  and  Hei- 
koutai. 
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—  Supt  D.  M.  Whetstone  has 
inaugurated  a  lecture  course  in 
Farmer  Township,  Defiance  coun- 
ty, the  proceeds  of  which  will  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  a 
school  library.  There  is  plenty  to 
do  if  one  only  knows  how  to  do  it. 

Principal  J.  G.  Hobbie  of  Cleve- 
land is  at  the  head  of  a  very  unique 
private  school,  The  Central  Insti- 
tute. This  school  is  in  session 
fifty  weeks  in  the  year,  day  and 
night,  affording  an  opportunity  for 
an  ambitious  young  man  to  work 
and  get  an  education  at  the  same 
time.  There  are  three  courses, 
Engineering,  Business,  and  College 
Preparatory.  Five  years  ago  the 
school  had  125  pupils  and  six 
teachers,  now  350  pupils  and  17 
teachers.  Principal  Hobbie  is  a 
graduate  of  Amherst. 

. —  Miss  Edith  Williams  teaches 
first  year  work  in  the  St.  Paul 
high  school  and  Principal  Roy 
Morgan  has  the  work  in  the  upper 
classes.  The  number  pf  pupils  en- 
rolled is  48. 

—  An  unusually  interesting 
meeting  of  the  Ottawa  County 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Port  Qinton,  the  last  Saturday  in 
January.  Primary  reading  was  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Nellie  Thompson  of 
Oak  Harbor  and  Fundamentals  in 
Music,  by  G.  F.  Aschbacker,  also 
of  Oak  Harbor.  A.  practical  lesson 
in  Writing  was  given  by  Prof.  Burt 
German  of  Fremont.    The  address 


given  by  Prof.  Dickason  of  Woo- 
ster  University  will  long  be  rememr 
bered  by  all  the  teachers  who  were 
so  forttmate  as  to  be  present  Satur- 
day morning.  Some  Round  Table 
Topics  were  presented  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  quite  freely  discussed  by 
many  of  the  teachers.  The  third 
quarterly  session  will  be  held  at 
Genoa,  some  time  in  April. 

—  The  thousands  who  have  re- 
veled in  the  delights  of  nature  as 
depicted  by  William  J.  Long  will 
give  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  new 
book  "A  Little  Brother  to  the  Bear'' 
which  has  just  been  published  by 
Ginn  and  Company.  The  price  is 
fifty  cents. 

—  Prof.  W.  W.  Boyd  will  con- 
duct his  sixth  annual  educational 
excursion  to  Washington  D.  C.  in 
the  spring  vacation  leaving  Newark 
Monday,  March  27,  at  7  a.,  m.,  and 
returning  Saturday  night  April  i. 
The  cost  of  the  trip,  everything 
included  will  be  twenty-six  dollars. 
For  full  particulars  address  W.  W. 
Boyd,  791  Bryden  Road,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

—  Miss  Nina  Cole,  of  Ravenna, 
was  recently  called  to  a  position  in 
the  schools  of  Mingo  Junction. 

—  Supt.  Stanley  Lawrence  of 
New  Holland  must  be  doing  good 
work  judging  from  the  glowing 
accounts  given  us  by  visitors  to  our 
office  every  few  days.  The  testi- 
mony all  seems  to  be  in  his  favor. 
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—  John  M.  Reason  who  was  do- 
ing high  school  work  at  West 
Unity  has  been  elected  to  the  su- 
perintency  at  Weston  and  enters 
lipon  his  new  work  with  character- 
istic energy. 

— r  The  new  Publishing  House  of 
the  American  Book  Ccnnpany,  Cin- 


school  of  Yellow  Springs.  Miss 
Carr  graduated  at  Antioch  College 
last  June  and  is  well  equipped  for 
the  work. 

—  A  superintendent  of  Ohio  re- 
cently sent  to  his  teachers  a  list  of 
questions  among  which  was  this: 
"Is  teaching  a  business  or  a  profes- 
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AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  aNaNNATI,  OHIO. 


cinnati,  a  good  cut  of  which  we 
publish  in  this  number,  has  a  front- 
age of  169  feet  on  Pike  street  by 
391  feet  on  Third  street.  It  has 
ferro-concrete  interior  walls,  floor, 
supports,  and  roof  and  is  considered 
the  most  complete  modem  school- 
book  publishing  company  plant  in 
America. 

—  Miss     Alice     Carr     succeeds 
Miss   Bertha   Stewart  in  the  high 


sion  with  you  ?"  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  see  the  replies.  If  he  will 
call  the  roll  of  his  teachers  at  the 
State  Association  at^  Put-in-Bay 
next  summer  he  may  be  able  to 
answer  his  own  question  approxi- 
mately. 

—  Supt.  E.  B.  Walling  of 
Custer  edits  and  publishes  the 
"Milton  Township  School  News" 
and  evidently  intends,  by  this  me- 
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dium,  to  show  the  benefits  of  super- 
vision. Here  is  a  sentence  that 
shows  that  he  has  facts  to  fortify 
his  position  "In  the  past  two  years 
the  township  schools  have  furnished 
only  five  Boxwell  graduates.  This 
year  there  will  be  over  thirty 
applicants  from  the  township 
schools."  Such  facts  as  these  must 
surely  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  in  the  township. 

— ^The  Miami  County  Teachers* 
Association  was  held  at  Troy  Sat- 
urday, February  11.  In  the  fore- 
noon Miss  Bertha  Burnett  of  the 
Troy  schools  gave  a  talk  on  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  first 
grade.  She  illustrated  her  talk 
with  exercises  by  her  pupils  who 
were  present.  It  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  kind  ever  given  before 
the  institute.  She  was  followed 
with  an  excellent  talk  on  writing  by 
Supt.  A.  H.  Steadman,  superinten- 
dent of  writing  in  the  Cincinnati 
public  schools.  In  the  afternoon 
Prof.  W.  H.  Meek  of  the  Steele 
High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio,  ad- 
dressed the  teachers  on  the  Making 
of  the  Constitution.  About  two 
hundred  teachers  were  in  attend- 
ance. All  considered  it  a  valuable 
meeting. 

—  The  Board  of  Education  of 
El)rria  recently  passed  resolutions 
deprecating  the  adverse  influences 
of  general  misconduct,  the  use  of 
tobacco,  fraternities,  hazing,  and 
the  defacing  or  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  calling  upon  teachers  and 


citizens  to  use  their  good  offices  in 
correcting  all  such  wrong  ten- 
dencies. 

—  The  little  fellow  was  a  novice 
in  church  matters  and  after  their 
return  home  he  asked,  "Papa,  what 
did  yau  get?"  "What  did  I  get? 
What  do  you  mean  ?"  "Why,  when 
they  passed  that  plate  around,  what 
did  you  get  ?    I  got  ten  cents." 

—  Pinichhio,  published  by  Ginn 
and  Company,  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  stories  we  have  seen 
for  children  and  we  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  teachers  as  an  antidote 
for  all  kinds  of  disorder  in  the 
school  room.  No  boy,  however 
restless,  can  possibly  resist  its 
magic. 

—  Greene  County  teachers  en- 
joyed an  excellent  program  at  their 
regular  bi-monthly  meeting,  Febru- 
ary 1 1, 1905,  which  was  held  in  high 
school  room,  Xenia.  The  morning 
session  was  given  over  to  local, 
talent  who  provided  both  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment.  Supt.  M. 
E.  Hard,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  gave 
one  of  his  helpful  nature  talks.  The 
story  of  "The  Naughty  Worm  in 
the  Apple,"  was  told  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  each  hearer  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning 
this  pest.  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson  spoke 
to  the  Association  on  "Originality 
in  the  teacher."  Mr.  Corson  is 
much  beloved  in  Greene  county, 
always  bringing  fresh  inspiration 
to  labor  in  behalf  of  higher  ideals. 
We  want  to  hear  him  often. 
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—  Supt.  H.  D.  Grindle,  of 
Paulding,  L.  M.  Eschbach  and  T. 
J.  Stinchcomb  constitute  the  com- 
mittee of  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  Paulding  county 
Fair  for  1905  and  already  they  are 
distributing  lists  of  premiums  and 
general  instructions  concerning  ex- 
hibits. 

—  The  railroads  of  the  Passen- 
ger Department  of  the  Trunk  Line 
Association  have  granted  a  round 
trip  rate  to  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean 
Grove  amounting  to  one  fare  to 
New  York  City  plus  three  dollars 
and  thirty-five  cents — ^$2.00  mem- 
bership fee,  $1.35  covering  round 
trip  rate  from  New  York  to  place 
of  meeting,  and  the  validation  of 
ticket  by  joint  Agent — ,  with  pro- 
visions for  extension  of  tickets,  on 
the  deposit  plan,  to  September  i, 
1905. 

—  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our 
readers  deluge  with  "ads"  the  firms 
who  have  made  our  prize  contest 
possible.  This  is  a  literary  exercise 
that  is  worthy*  the  efforts  of  every 
teacher  —  whether  superintendent, 
teacher  in  the  high  school  or  teacher 
in  the  district  school. 

—  Miss  Helen  Simpson  who 
teaches  in  the  Mansfield  high  school 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  two  months  in  order  that 
she  may  take  a  trip  to  California. 

—  If  our  readers  only  knew  what 
a  beautiful  and  interesting  book 
''In  God's  Out-of-Doors"  is  we  are 


sure  they  would  make  a  great  efiort 
to  obtain  a  copy  by  writing  a  half- 
page  advertisement  for  A.  H. 
Smythe  of  Columbus  on  this  book. 

—  The  Macmillan  Company  have 
just  added  to  their  excellent  series 
of  English  Qassics  the  Iliad,  trans- 
lated by  Andrew  Long  and  others, 
and  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  in  Won- 
derland, edited  for  school  use  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry.  The  price  of 
these  books  is  twenty-five  cents. 

—  Supt.  H.  H.  HoflFman  of  Oak 
Harbor  and  Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Gill, 
principal  of  the  high  school  are  suc- 
ceeding admirably  in  their  eflForts 
to  make  the  school  one  of  the  best 
in  Northern  Ohio.  A  fine  new 
piano  was  recently  purchased  as 
one  result  of  their  enterprise. 

—  That  choice  spirit  of  Urbana 
whose  pen  has  brought  delight  to 
so  many  homes  and  schools,  Charles 
S.  Wood,  has  recently  completed 
the  writing  of  another  book  en- 
titled "Camp  Fires  on  the  Scioto" 
and  w^  shall  all  be  glad  when  it 
comes  from  the  press  that  we  may 
transform  anticipation  into  realiza- 
tion by  the  reading.  His  book 
"The  Sword  of  Wayne"  is  being 
read  by  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
over  in  Indiana  this  year,  having 
been  adopted  on  the  Reading  Cir- 
cle in  that  state. 

—  One  of  the  keen  superinten- 
. dents  of  the  State  says  that  al- 
though salaries  have  been  increased 
in   many   localities   they  have   not 
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kept  pace  with  the  increased  cost 
of  living  and  are  not  now  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  teach- 
ers. He  also  proposes  to  set  on 
foot,  if  the  teachers  agree,  an  in- 
vestigation to  ascertain  the  relation 
of  living  expenses  to  salaries,  such 
as  has  been  made  in  Wisconsin.  In 
such  an  investigatioa  he  would,  of 
course,  take  into  the  account  the 
efficiency  of  service,  for  this  must 
always  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  value  of  a  teacher.  Let  the 
good  work  go  on. 

—  The  Sandy  Valley  association 
held  a  rousing  meeting  at  Mineral 
City  February  17-18,  with  a  pro- 
gramme crowded  with  good  things. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Hon. 
Alex.  Smith,  Supt.  Charles  Hau- 
pert,  Wooster,  Supt.  W.  A.  For- 
sythe,  Malvern,  Supt.  F.  P.  Geiger, 
Canal  Dover,  Supt.  G.  C.  Maurer, 
New  Philadelphia,  Miss  Gussie  Ed- 
wards, Minerva,  J.  H.  Muckley, 
Waynesburg,  and  S.  Bixler.  This 
with  good  music  and  a  reception 
made  a  meeting  of  rare  excellence. 

—  Supt.  Arthur  Powell  of  Mid- 
dletown  made  a  "ringer"  in  secur- 
ing Dr.  J.  W.  Redway  for  a  course 
of  lectures  to  the  teachers  and  peo- 
ple. There  were  131  members 
present  at  the  Business  Men's  Club 
whea  Dr.  Redway  addressed  that 
body,  and  the  next  day  Supt.  Pow- 
ell was  overwhelmed  with  thanks 
and  resolutions  praising  his  enter- 
prise in  affording  the  city  such 
scholarly     and     helpful     lectures. 


Supt.  Joyce  and  Principal  Cope  of 
Hamilton,  Supt.  Soule  of  Frank- 
lin, Supt.  McClure  of  German- 
town  and  Supt.  Vance  of  Miamis- 
burg  participated  in  the  festivities 
as  guests  of  the  club. 

—  C.  W.  Grimes  of  Decatur  has 
been  elected  superintendent  at  Man- 
chester to  succeed  Supt.  E.  O.  Por- 
ter, who  has  resigned. 

—  February  18  saw  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  meetings  at  West 
Union  that  Adams  county  ever  had. 
Prof.  Hoke,  of  Oxford,  gave  one  of 
his  inspiring  addresses  and  capti- 
vated the  audience. 

— Marion  county  held  a  good 
meeting  January  19,  with  a  fine  ar- 
ray of  excellent  papers,  mainly  on 
some  phases  of  literature.  The 
speakers  were  Miss  Flora  Ko- 
walke,  Marion,  Miss  Winifred  Ax- 
tell,  Marion,  H.  A.  Hubbard,  Cale- 
donia, Miss  Jennie  Peters,  Marion, 
Miss  Maude  Baker,  Waldo,  and 
Supt.  Weaver,  Prospect.  The  pu- 
pils of  the  Marion  schools  fur- 
nished excellent  music  .and  the  day 
was  altogether  delightful. 

—  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Niles  IS  almost  ready  to  let  the  con- 
tracts for  two  new  ward  school 
buildings  and  a  four-room  addition 
to  another.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note 
this  evidence  of  activity  in  this  rap- 
idly growing  city  where  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  F.  J.  Roller,  grows 
even  more  rapidly  than  his  schools. 
His  recent  address  to  the  teachers 
of   the   city   on   "The   Passing  of 
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Casabianca/'  published  in  full  in 
the  Niles  Daily  News,  shows  that 
he  is  keenly  alive  not  only  to  some 
of  the  dangers  that  confront  the 
country,  but  also  to  the  remedies 
that  must  be  applied  to  save  us 
from  their  eflfects. 

—  Supt.  H.  E.  Dening  of  West 
Union  is  fully  keeping  up  with  the 
procession.  Within  the  past  year 
his  schools  have  bought  four  or- 
gans, a  flag,  a  set  of  tnaps,  and 
added  two  hundred  volumes  to  the 
library.  A  lecture  course  is  main- 
tained and  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity is  most  excellent. 

—^George  H.  Martin,  the  new 
secretary  of  the  state  Board  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts  in  his 
first  annual  report  says :  "We  think 
that  the  matter  of  inducing  more 
men  to  take  up  the  profession  of 
teaching  is  well  worthy  of  the  deep 
■consideration  of  all  interested  in 
education.  How  this  is  to  be  ac- 
complished it  is  difficult  to  say. 
There  is  no  question  that  teaching 
would  have  more  attractiveness  for 
both  men  and  women  if  they  felt 
that  their  tenure  of  office  were  se- 
cure, that  good  progressive  work 
would  bring  in  its  train  progressive 
salaries,  and  that  old  age  would  not 
find  them  in  the  same  straits  as  are 
so  many  teachers  after  long  years 
of  faithful  service." 

—  State  Superintendent  W.  W. 
Stetson  of  Maine  has  plans  on  foot 
for  a  "standard  school"  in  each 
<:ounty  of  his  state.    He  says  an 


ideal  school  is  impossible,  the 
"model  school"  is  both  illusive  and 
delusive,  but  that  a  "standard 
school"  is  achievable.  With  such 
a  school  in  each  county  he  hopes 
to  illustrate  what  a  good  rural 
school  is. 

—  The  advertisement  of  F.  J. 
Heer  in  this  issue  was  written  by 
Miss  Florence  Gilliam,  a  Columbus 
high  school  girl,  in  a  prize  contest 
in  which  she  won  the  prize,  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  in  cash. 

—  Supt.  Ed.  A.  Evans  of  Chi- 
cago has  reason  to  rejoice  because 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. They  paid  teachers  for  insti- 
tute week,  have  recently  added 
several  sets  of  supplementary  read- 
ing, and  have  added  music  and 
drawing,  securing  for  this  work 
Miss  Grace  Allison  of  Detroit. 

—  Commissioner  Jones  and 
Dean  H.  C.  Minnich  addressed  the 
teachers  of  Pickaway  county  at  Cir- 
cleville,  February  i8,  and  we  are 
informed  that  the  meeting  was  one 
of  great  interest.  Both  speakers 
were  at  their  best  and  that  means 
much  for  any  meeting  of  teachers 
whom  they  address. 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller  and  Supt. 
J.  W.  Swartz  addressed  the 
Madison  county  teachers  February 
i8,  and  won  a  host  of  friends  by 
so  doing.  They  not  only  know  the 
needs  of  teachers  but  know  also 
how  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  school 
matters. 
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—  New  York  state  seems  to  be 
shrinking  away  from  the  plan  of 
county  supervision.  Commissioner 
Draper  seems  to  think  the  unit  too 
large  for  effective  supervision,  and 
inclines  to  a  smaller  unit,  a  town* 
ship  or  combination  of  townships. 

—  Orland  O.  Nor'ris,  teacher  of 
Latin  in  the  Troy  High  School  re- 
signed to  instruct  in  the  same  sub- 
ject at  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
College  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Febru- 
ary I.  Miss  Bertha  Stewart  of  Yel- 
low Springs  High  School  has  been 
employed  to  take  his  place.  She  is 
doing  good  work. 

-—  Supt.  C.  L.  Martzolff  of  New 
Lexington  gave  his  inspiring '  lec- 
ture on  "The  True  Aristocracy"  to 
a  yery  appreciative  audience  at 
Plumwood,  February  18. 

—  Prof.  J.  V.  Denney  gave  an 
address  on  "Some  Fundamentals  in 
Literary  Study"  before  the  teachers 
of  Columbus  and  Franklin  county, 
February  18,  that  was  a  real  mas- 
terpiece. In  these  days  when  we 
are  thinking  of  literature  it  is  good 
to  hear  a  man  who  inspires  us  as 
Prof.  Denney  can  do.  J.  A.  Ben- 
dinger  delighted  the  audience  with 
a  talk  on  "Folk  Songs,"  illustrated 
with  folk  songs  of  various  coun- 
tries which  he  sang  in  his  pecu- 
liarly pleasing  style. 

—  The  Troy  High  School  has  the 
largest  enrollment  in  its  history. 
An   exceedingly   capable   corps  of 


teachers  has  done  much  to  keep  up 
the  enthusiasm.  Five  have  college 
degrees  while  the  rest  are  Normal 
school  graduates.  Supt.  Brown  has 
sought  to  appoint  those  only  who 
are  prepared  for  the  work. 

—  Apropos  of  the  Milwaukee 
meeting  and  whether  it  pays  for 
boards  of  education  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  superintendents  to  such 
meetings  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion "speaks  out  in  meetin'  "  as  fol- 
lows :  If  a  superintendent  is  merely 
the  errand  boy  of  the  board,  then 
it  is  wise  not  to  permit  him  to  know 
more  than  his  board;  and  if  he  is 
merely  a  towboat  for  disabled 
teachers,  then  it  is  unsafe  to  allow 
him  to  be  so  far  away  from  home 
duties  for  a  week;  but  if  he  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  leader  locally,  if  he 
is  to  know  what  is  being  thought, 
said,  and  done  outside,  he  must 
meet  men  from  other  fields.  If  you 
are  certain  that  the  sum  of  all  wis-' 
dom  is  in  your  county,  then  he  does 
not  need  to  look  further ;  if  in  your 
state,  then  he  needs  a  wider  ac- 
quaintance; but  if  there  is  no  sec- 
tion that  has  all  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, then  the  national  arena  is 
none  too  broad. 

—  Teachers  desiring  to  take  the 
examination  for  service  in  the  Phil- 
ippines in  positions  paying  $900  to 
$1,500  should  write  at  once  to 
United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C,  for 
blanks.  The  examinations  will  be 
held  March  15-16  and  April  5-6. 
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—  Supt.  W.  A.  Matheny  of  Wal- 
nut township,  Fairfield  county,  has 
just  published  a  manual  which  gives 
the  names  of  teachers,  members  of 
Board,  course  of  study,  rules  and 
regulations  and  extracts  from 
school  laws  as  well  as  a  good  cut 
of  the  building. 


—  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  added  three  volumes  to  their 
elegant  Belles-Letters  Series,  Cole 
ridge's  Poems,  John  Webster's 
"White  Devil"  and  "Duchess  of 
Malfy,"  and  Browning's  Dramas. 
These  books  will  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  library. 
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—  One  county  examiner  told  two 
applicants  in  February  that  the  80 
in  problem  four  in  arithmetic  has 
no  significance  and  graded  the 
papers  accordingly. 

—  We  are  greatly  pleased  to  be 
able  to  republish  the  beautiful  poem 
by  Prof.  W.  L.  Graves  of  Ohio 
State  University  in  this  issue.  He 
teaches  English  and  writes  the  same 
language,  as  this  poem  proves. 


—  Champaign  county  will  cele- 
brate the  centennial  anniversary  this 
spring.  The  Centennial  Society 
has  the  matter  in  charge  and  there 
is  no  doubt  the  celebration  will  be 
of  great  interest. 

—  Here  is  a  list  of  words  that 
William  Cullen  Bryant  proscribed 
when  he  was  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post:  Authoress, 
poetess,  couple  for  two,  gents,  in- 
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augurated  for  begun,  initiated  for 
commenced,  lady  for  wife,  parties 
for  persons,  posted  for  informed, 
indorse  for  approve,  pants  for 
pantaloons  or  trousers,  reliable  for 
trustworthy,  transipre  for  occur  or 
happen. 

—  Says  Supt.  W.  E.  Chancellor 
of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  ^'The  political 
superintendent  is  afraid  to  advo- 
cate high  salaries,  for  his  mission 
is  to  employ  subordinates  for  low 
salaries  and  to  gloss  over  their  de- 
ficiencies." 

—  Supt.  Arthur  Powell  of  Mid- 
dletown  has  been  re-elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years  from  June  12 — 
his  salary  being  increased  to  $2,300 
the  first  two  years  and  then  $2,400. 
This  is  a  just  recognition  of  a  most 
worthy  man. 

—  Miss  Olive  Ginn  who  has 
filled  the  position  of  principal  tor 
a  number  of  years  at  Mingo  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  schools  of 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Retta 
Stubbins  has  been  promoted  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

—  Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon  of  Madison- 
ville  is  the  Ohio  Director  of  the  N. 
E.  A.,  whose  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  July 
3-7.  It  is  not  too  early  to  plan  for 
that  meeting  and  Supt.  Lyon  will 
be  glad  to  send  circulars  of  infor- 
mation to  all  who  are  interested. 

—  Preble  county  had  an  unusu- 
ally   good   meeting    February    18. 


The  speakers  were  Dr.  W.  O. 
Thompson  and  Prof.  E.  D.  Stai- 
buck  of  Earlham  College,  and  the 
addresses  were  replete  with  good 
things  that  were  wholesome  and 
stimulating. 

—  Dr.  Henry  VanDyke  the  noted 
writer  will  lecture  in  the  First  Con- 
gregational Churchy  Coltunbus,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  14.  His 
subject  will  be  "Alfred  Tennyson," 
and  we  are  sure  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  hear  this  gifted 
author. 

—  Prof.  P.  M.  Pearson  whom 
many  of  our  readers  know  as  a  plat- 
form speaker  has  become  editor  of 
Talent  and  is  making  it  a  great 
magazine.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  this  magazine  we  are  presenting 
in  this  issue  a  portrait  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  we  are  sure  all 
our  readers  will  share  in  our  grati- 
tude for  this  favor. 

—  Teachers  in  the  sub-districts 
are  elected  by  the  Township  Board 
of  Education  to  whom  all  applica- 
tions should  be  made.  This  state- 
ment is  made  in  reply  to  a  request 
from  a  subscriber. 

—  Supt.  K.  E.  Randall  and  Miss 
M.  J.  Crawford,  Principal  of  the 
high  school,  are  doing  a  noble  work 
in  Cedarville.  They  have  a  crowded 
school  and  all  are  working  at  high 
pressure. 

—  The  Tiffin  High  School 
chorus  rendered  the  Cantata  "Joan 
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of  Arc,"  February  23,  with  B.  C. 
Welmagood  as  conductor.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Supt.  Krout  and  Principal 
Frazier  are  bent  upon  making  their 
high  school  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral  good  as  well  as  pleasure. 

—  On  February  3,  the  beautiful 
nine-room  building  at  Minster  was 


—  Dr.  Alston  Ellis  will  give  his 
lecture  on  "Education  and  Citizen- 
ship" at  Clifton,  March  10. 

.  — A  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Summit  county  Teachers'  Assoda* 
tion  was  held  at  Akron,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary II,  1905.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  an  address  by  Attorney 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  AT  MINSTER. 


destroyed  by  fire  with  all  the  con- 
tents, library,  maps,  charts,  botani- 
cal and  geological  collections.  With 
philosophical  resignation  Supt.  F. 
J.  Boerger  and  his  teachers  are  do- 
ing their  best  for  the  children  in  an 
old  parochial  school  building.  All 
who  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  schools  have  our  sympathy  in 
this  great  trial. 


C.  F.  Beery,  Akron,  Ohio,  on  "An 
Outline  of  City  Government  under 
the  Ohio  Code ;"  a  solo,  "The  Mis- 
sion of  a  Rose,"  by  Miss  Clarabella 
Limric,  Spicer  school;  a  paper^ 
'The  Practical  Value  of  the  O.  T. 
R.  C,"  by  C.  H.  Swigart,  Barber- 
ton,  Ohio;  Solo,  selected  by  Beryt 
Claflin,  Spicer  school;  and  an  ad- 
dress on  "Rocks,"  by  Supt.  W.  U. 
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Young,  Wadsworth,  Ohio.  Topics 
for  general  discussion  were :  "Ad- 
vantages and  Disadvantages  of 
Rural  Teaching,"  "Would  Public 
Schools  be  Improved  by  having 
More  Men  Teachers?" 

—  Prof,  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Boyd 
were  the  recipients  (or  victims)  of 
a  "kitchen  shower"  from  the  ut- 
most bounds  of  Ohio  February  i8. 
After  the  shower  the  posterior 
breadths  of  their  domicile  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  ten-cent 
store. 

—  In  the  prize  essay  contest  of 
the  Ohio  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
Revolution  this  year  Columbus 
fared  well.  The  subject  was  "The 
Battle  of  Lexington."  The  first 
prize  of  fifty  dollars  was  won  by 
Miss  Florence  Gilliam  of  East 
High  School,  Columbus,  and  the 
second  of  twenty-five  dollars  by 
Miss  Lula  Armstrong  of  North 
High  School.  Columbus. 

—  Irish's  *' American  and  British 
Authors/'  ($1.25),  and  his  literary 
gem-book  "Treasured  Thoughts" 
(50  cts.),  both  to  one  address,  pre- 
paid, for  $1.60.  See  "ad"  on  an- 
other page.  Address  Frank  V. 
Irish,  315  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

—  Supt  M-  J.  Flannery  is  stimu- 
lating wholesome  .educational  senti- 
ment at  Sabina  right  along.  On 
February  8  he  had  a  rousing  public 
meeting  with^  inspiring  addresses 
by  Commissioner  Jones  and  Supt. 
E.  B.  Cox,  and  on  February  22  a 


school  entertainment  followed  by  a 
reception  to  patrons  given  by  the 
teachers. 

—  In  the  March  Review  of  Re- 
views,  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore, 
of  Columbia  University,  who  was 
First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
in  President  Cleveland's  last  admin- 
istration, and  is  a  high  authority  on 
international  law,  contributes  an  ex- 
haustive paper  on  the  Santo  Do- 
mingo situation,  stating  many  facts 
which  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  both  in 
Congress  and  out. 

—  The  East  High  School  of 
Cleveland  and  East  High  School, 
Columbus,  will  meet  in  joint  debate 
in  the  latter  city  March  10. 

— Goshen,  Ohio,  boasts  of  the 
largest  graduating  class  in  Cler- 
mont county.  Supt.  F.  B.  Bishop 
is  one  of  the  active  educators  in 
Clermont  county  and  it  is  a  fact 
never  contested  that  while  Cler- 
mont has  just  one  village  of  1000 
population,  she  has  more  educa- 
tional spirit  than  is  to  be  found  in 
most  counties  of  Ohio. 

— Dr.  McKendree  C.  Smith,  the 
noted  health  officer  of  the  city  of 
Columbus,  was  for  some  years  the 
successful  Superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Ironton,  Ohio. 
The  many  friends  among  the  Su- 
perintendents of  the  state  will  be 
pleased  to  know  of  the  enviable 
reputation  Dr.  Smith  has  made  for 
himself  among  the  health  boards  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  country. 
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—  Supt.  Arthur  Runyan  of  Qif- 
ton  will  graduate  a  fine  class  of  nine 
this  spring,  four  girls  and  five  boys. 
He  is  doing  a  work  that  meets  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  community. 


CCNTRAL  OHIO  SCHOOL- MASTERS- 
CLUB. 

The  club  held  a  meeting  at  Hotel 
Hartman  Friday  evening,  February 
24,  and  after  the  dinner  Prof.  W. 
H.  Seibert  underwent  the  "ordeal" 
incident  to  full  membership.  Supt. 
J.  F.  Tuttle  of  Washington  C.  H., 
and  Dr.  W.  F.  Whitlock  of  Dela- 
ware were  elected  to  membership. 
There  were  other  applications,  but 
the  quota  of  fifty  members,  as  pro- 
vider by  the  constitution  is  full  and 
these  now  constitute  a  "waiting 
list."  It  may  be  found  necessary  to 
eliminate  a  few  whose  names  are 
on  the  roll,  but  who  do  not,  by  at- 
tendance or  otherwise  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  club.  Vacancies 
will  be  filled,  of  course,  from  the 
waiting  list. 

Supt.  I.  N.  Keyser,  Urbana,  read 
a  paper  on  Forestry,  treating  the 
subject  particularly  in  its  relation 
to  the  schools,  and  what  can  be  done 
by  them  in  the  way  of  cultivating 
a  sentiment  in  favor  of  judicious 
planting  of  trees.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  gave  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  observe  Arbor-Day 
profitably.  The  paper  was  a  most 
practical  and  helpful  treatment  of 
the  subject.  Prof.  August  F. 
Foerste  of  Steele  High  School,  Day- 
ton, in  discussing  the  paper,  gave 


many  valuable  illustrations  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  line  of  tree 
planting  in  different  cities  in  this 
and  other  countries.  It  is  evident 
that  school  men  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subject. 

The  second  part  of  the  program 
was  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Elmer  E. 
Brown's  article  in  the  Educational 
Review  of  January  on  "Present 
Problems  in  the  Theory  of  Educa- 
tion." This  was  opened  by  Prof. 
S.  C.  Derby  of  O.  S.  U.,  who  gave 
a  most  thorough  review  of  the 
whole  paper. 

Supt.  Cassidy  of  Lancaster  fol- 
lowed in  a  discussion  of  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  paper  referring 
to  individualism   and   collectivism. 

Then  came  a  spirited  general  dis- 
cussion by  Prof.  Denney,  Supt.  J. 

D.  Simkins,  Dr.  Major,  Supt.  E. 
B.  Cox,  Supt.  L.  B.  Demorest, 
Principal  C.   S.   Barrett,  Principal 

E.  P.  Childs,  Supt.  M.  J.  Flannery, 
Prof.  Wm.  McPherson  and  Prof. 
Foerste.  The  members  present 
were  E.  B.  Cox,  J.  H.  Synder,  C. 
L.  Boyer,  David  R.  Mayor,  H.  L. 
Frank,  J.  A.  Shawan,  I.  N.  Keyser, 
Wm.  McClain..  W.  H.  Rice,  Aug. 

F.  Foerste,  W.  O.  Thompson,  Chas. 
D.  Everett,  C.  S.  Barrett,  Wm.  Mc- 
Pherson. W.  H.  Siebert,  J.  D.  Sim- 
kins,  J.  K.  Baxter,  O.  T.  Corson, 
L.  B.  Demorest,  M.  J.  Flannery, 
Seth  Hayes,  E,  P.  Childs,  W.  M. 
Townsend,  H.  A.  Cassidy,  E.  L. 
Mendenhall,  C  L.  Martzolff,  S.  C. 
Derby,  J.  V.  Denney,  Edward  Or- 
ton  Jr.,  F.  B.  Pearson. 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  MEETIM. 

One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
meering  of  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence, sums  up  the  con- 
census of  opinion  regarding  the  re- 
cent session. 

President  Cooley  presented  an  ex- 
cellent program  and  presided  with 
dignity,  grace,  and  fairness.  Supt. 
Pearse  and  Editor  Bruce  had  left 
nothing  undone  in  the  nature  of 
local  arrangements  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  large  num- 
bers in  attendance. 

The  sensation  of  the  meeting  was 
made  up  of  the  paper  by  Supt.  Wil- 
liam I.  Crane  of  Marshalltown, 
Iowa,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
same  by  Supt.  J.  F.  Keating  of  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado.  Since  both  are  na- 
tives of  Ohio  and  since  all  present 
desire  to  forget  the  unfortunate  oc- 
curance  at  the  earliest  posible  mo- 
ment, I  refrain  from  any  comment. 

Supt.  Frank  B.  Dyer's  Round 
Table  on  the  Merit  System  of  Ap 
pointing  and  Promoting  Teachers 
and  Principals  occupied  one  of  the 
most  profitable  afternoons  of  the 
entire  meeting. 

The  great  event  of  the  meeting 
was  the  banquet  on  Wednes- 
day evening  in  honor  of  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Lack  of  room 
prevented  the  attendance  of  many 
who  wanted  to  join  in  honoring  out 
great  leader,  and  Ohio,  under  the 
direction  of  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey  had 
a  banquet  of  her  own  which  Dr. 


Harris  honored  with  his  presence 
and  a  characteristic  address. 

The  key  note  of  the  Association 
was  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
importance  of  permitting,  and  en- 
couraging the  teachers  to  take  part 
in  planning  courses  of  study  and  di- 
recting the  policy  of  the  schools 
under  the  leadership  of  the  superin- 
tendent. This  note  sounded  loud 
and  clear  in  the  splendid  address  of 
Supt.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  who  is  al- 
ways sane  in  his  conclusions  and 
wise  in  expressing  them,  and  in  the 
most  helpful  discussion  of  Manual 
Training  by  James  P.  Haney  of 
New  York  City. 

The  selection  of  Louisville  for  the 
place  of  the  next  meeting  and  the 
election  of  Supt.  J.  W.  Carr  of  An- 
derson, Indiana,  as  president  of  the 
Department,  both  meet  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Ohio  delegation. 

Through  the  kindness  of  State 
Director,  Edmund  D.  Lyon,  I  am 
enabled  to  furnish  the  following  list 
of  "Buckeyes"  in  attendance. 

O.  T.  Corson. 


LIST  OF  OHIO  VISITORS  AT 
MILWAUKEE. 

H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  Akron ;  Darrell 
Joyce,  Hamilton;  F.  B.  Dyer,  Cin- 
cinnati; Henry  A.  Redfield,  Not- 
tingham; Howard  E.  Axline, 
Brooklyn;  J.  A.  Shawan,  Co- 
lumbus; W.  H.  Kirk,  East  Cleve- 
land; Chas.  E.  Carey,  Warren;  J. 
D.  Simpkins,  Newark;  E.  M.  Van 
Cleve,  Steubenville ;  Wm.  McClain, 
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London ;  J.  V.  McMillan,  Marietta ; 
Edwin  F.  Moulton,  Cleveland ;  Bet- 
tie  A.  Dutton,  Cleveland ;  James  M. 
Carr,  Cambridge;  E.  B.  Cox, 
Xenia;  Arthur  Powell,  Middle- 
town  ;  Edw.  L.  Harris,  Cleveland ; 
Gustave  A.  Ruetenik,  Cleveland ; 
J.  P.  Sharkey,  Van  Wert;  M.  R. 
McElroy,  Berea;  J.  M.  H.  Freder- 
ick, Lakewood;  John  W.  Swartz, 
Greenville ;  Oscar  M.  Soule,  Frank- 
lin; Chas.  L.  Loos,  Dayton;  W. 
McK.  Vance,  Miamisburg;  Frank 
P.  Whitney,  Collin  wood;  C.  L. 
Van  Cleve,  Mansfield;  Emma  Da- 
vis, Cleveland;  Susan  A.  Dillin, 
Cleveland;  Jannette  F.  Jackson, 
Cleveland;  E.  D.  Lyon,  Madison- 
ville;  C.  P.  Lynch,  Cleveland; 
Hermann  Woldermann,  Cleveland ; 
Wilson  A.  Putt,  Cleveland;  O.  R 
Voorhes,  Cincinnati;  Calvin  T. 
Northrup,  Conneaut;  H.  H.  Cully, 
Glenville;  N.  H.  Chaney,  Youngs- 
town;  H.  B.  Williams,  Sandusky; 
E.  O.  Porter,  Georgetown;  C.  C. 
Miller,  Lima;  C.  E.  Brown,  Ameri- 
can Book  Comjany,  Cleveland;  S. 
P.  Orth,  Member  School  Board, 
Cleveland ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hyre,  Cleve- 
land, School  Board;  Mrs.  Pauline 
Steinem,  School  Board,  Toledo; 
Frank  R.  Ellis,  American  Book 
Co.,  Cincinnati ;  Thos.  D.  Douthitt, 
American  Book  Co.,  Ravenna; 
George  E.  Myers,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Cleveland;  W.  W.  Boyd,  O. 
S.  U.  visitor,  Columbus;  B.  E. 
Richardson,  with  D.  C.  Heath, 
Cleveland;  David  Major,  Prof,  of 
Education,  O.  S.  U.,  Columbus ;  E. 


A.  Jones,  State  School  Commis- 
sioner, Columbus ;  J.  E.  McGilvery, 
Principal  Normal  School,  Cleve- 
land; W.  O.  Thompson,  President 
O.  S.  U.,  Columbus ;  O.  T.  Corson, 
Editor  Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
J.  W.  Davis,  Silver,  Burdette  & 
Co.,  Columbus ;  E.  W.  Avery,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Toledo. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  TEACHERS 
OF  OHIO. 

In  the  interests  of  scientific  edu- 
cation in  Ohio,  a  number  of  persons 
have  undertaken  the  preparation  of 
a  reliable,  exhaustive  and  up-to- 
date  work  on  the  "Mammals  of 
Ohio,"  including  present  and  ex- 
tinct species.  The  professors  in  a 
half  dozen  of  Ohio's  leading  col- 
leges and  universities  will  contri- 
bute the  larger  amount  of  the  ma- 
terial for  the  book.  It  will  be  illus- 
trated by  about  200  original  photo- 
graphs of  Ohio's  wild  animals, — 
also  many  colored  plates. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  note 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  teachers 
of  Ohio  to  assist  in  gathering  ma- 
terial for  the  book  which  will  ap- 
pear early  in  1906.  Any  records  of 
photos  that  you  send,  if  used,  will 
appear  in  the  book  accompanied  by 
the  name  of  the  person  taking  the 
record  or  photo. 

What  we  want  is  well  authenti- 
cated facts  about  any  of  the  more 
rare  or  extinct  species  of  Ohio  ani- 
mals, gathered  from  intelligent  ob- 
servers and  older  citizens  of  your 
local  communitv. 
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Can  you  not  make  some  inquiry 
about  when,  where,  and  by  whom 
the  last  bear,  lynx,  otter,  beaver, 
black  rat,  porcupine,  panther,  deer, 
etc.,  was  seen  or  killed  in  your 
neighborhood  and  when,  where,  and 
by  whom  any  skeleton  remains  of 
mastodon,  mammoth,  buffalo,  fish- 
er, elk  etc.,  were  taken  in  your  vi- 
dnity. 

In  case  any  rare  species  of  mole, 
shrew,  mouse  etc.^  be  caught,  kindly 
keep  the  same  and  inform  me  that 
I  may  correspond  with  you  about 
It 

In  conclusion  may  I  emphasize 

the  very  great  assistance  that  the 

country  teacher  may  be  to  us  in  the 

preparation  of  this  work.    Address 

Harlan  E.  Hall, 

Prin.  Mansfield  High  School, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

— Jefferson  County  and  Steuben 
ville  City  Teachers  held  the  first 
adjourned  session  of  the  institute 
January  28,  and  President  White 
declared  it  a  great  success.  Liter- 
ature held  a  prominent  place  on  the 
morning  program,  Prin.  Kime  of 
Mingo  Junction,  reading  a  well- 
prepared  paper  on  Romanticism  in 
English  Literature,  Supt.  O.  E. 
Binckley  of  Smithfield,  discussing 
the  Reading  Circle,  and  Miss  Anna 
L.  Gould  of  Toronto,  presenting  a 
delightful  account  of  a  trip  to  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity.  Supt.  Binckley  is 
noted  as  an  enthusiastic  and  vigor- 
ous   promoter  of    the  Circle ;     his 


paper  offered  some  well-deserved 
criticisms  of  some  things  that  hap- 
pen in  connection  with  the  O.  T.  R. 
C,  and,  coming  from  such  a  writer, 
these  criticisms  have  weight.  A 
discussion  of  primary  work,  the  pa- 
per being  entitled  "Foundations," 
by  Miss  Annette  A.  Higgins  of 
Smithfield,  and  Miss  Mary  Tappan 
of  Mingo  Junction,  following, 
closed  the  morning's  program. 
Supt.  J.  A.  Leonard  of  the  Mans- 
field Reformatory,  made  the  after- 
noon a  memorable  one  by  his  ad- 
dress on  "Why  These  Broken  Ves- 
sels?" which  was  listened  to  by  a 
large  audience,  in  which  were 
many  citizens,  including  a  large 
part  of  the  clergy  of  the  city.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  reporter  that  this 
address  should  be  heard  all  over 
this  state  by  teachers  and  parents, 
and  that  the  Board  of  the  Reform- 
atory would  be  doing  a  service  to 
the  community  in  sending  the  Su- 
perintendent forth  on  a  mission  of 
education. 

Dr.  Leonard's  successful  admin- 
istration of  the  Reformatory  is  one 
of  the  things  that  school  men  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of,  for  out  of 
their  ranks  .has  come  this  Moses  to 
teach  the  penologists  of  the  country 
some  lessons  in  the  art  of  training 
young  men.  The  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try are  on  the  Mansfield  institution. 

— The  Columbus  Normal  School, 
conducted  by  Miss  Margaret  Suth- 
erland, graduated  a  class  of  twen- 
ty-eight young  ladies,  January  26. 
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BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

The  Macmillan  Co, 

Government  and  the  Citizen,  By 
Roscoe  Ashley,  price,  70  cents.  The 
reading  of  this  book  will  make  clear 
to  young  and  old  those  problems 
and  processes  of  government  which 
often  seem  vague  and  obscure. 
The  style  is  most  fascinating  and 
the  illustrations  and  other  aids  ren- 
der this  book  very  interesting. 


Ginn  &  Co, 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Se- 
lections edited  by  Elizabeth  Lee. 
Mailing  price,  35  cents. 

The  twentythree  shorter  poema 
included  in  the  volume  are  givei\ 
in  their  entirety;  the  longer  ones 
are  represented  by  a  few  passages 
only. 

Die  Journalisten.  By  Gustav 
Freytag.  Edited  by  Leigh  R.  Gre- 
gor.    Mailing  price,  50  cents. 

Die  Journalisten  is  the  best  com- 
edy which  Germany  has  produced 
since  "Mina  von  Barnhelm,"  and  is 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  as  suitable  reading  matter 
for  the  third  year.  It  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  German  political  and  social 
life  about  1850,  which  in  the  main 
is  applicable  to  the  Germany  of  to- 
day. 

Practical  German   Conversation. 

By  Laurance  Fossler,  Professor 
of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
This  course  in  German  conversa- 
tion consists  of  a  series  of  twenty 
exercises   with   corresponding  and 


alternating  vocabulary  studies.  Al- 
though the  book  is  written  for  stu* 
dents  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
German,  the  English  rendering  of 
the  "Sprechiibungen"  is  supplied  in 
parallel  columns  so  that  the  pupil 
may  concentrate  his  entire  energy 
upon  familiarizing  himself  with 
typical,  colloquial  phrases  as  ex- 
pressing thought  units.  i6mo. 
Semi-flexible  cloth.  255  pages. 
List  price,  60  cents;  mailing  price, 
54  cents.  . 


American  Book  Company. 

As  You  Like  It,  King  Henry  the 
Fifth,  King  Lear,  King  Richard  the 
Third,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Twelfth 
Night,  edited  by  Prof.  Wm.  J. 
Rolfe. 

As  a  teacher  and  lecturer  Dr. 
Rolfe  has  been  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  progress  made  in  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  has  been  all  the 
while  collecting  material  for  this  re- 
vised edition  of  his  Shakespeare. 
The  volumes  have  been  entirely  re- 
set, and  the  typography  is  much 
improved.  The  page  has  been  made 
smaller  to  adjust  the  volumes  to 
pocket  use.  The  notes  have  been 
carefully  revised,  being  abridged 
or  expanded  as  seemed  best,  and 
many  new  ones  have  been  added. 


UNIFORM    EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY    AND   CIVH- 
GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  European  nations  gained  a 
foothold  in  North  America,  and  upon 
what  were  the  claims  of  each  based?  2. 
What  was  the  "Ordinance  of  1787?" 
Name  three  of  its  most  important  pro- 
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visions.  3.  Locate:  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
Wyoming  Valley,  Quebec,  Mobile,  and 
Pnt-in-Bay.  Connect  an  important  his- 
torical event  with  each.  4.  State  the 
fmrpose  of  BnrKojrne's  campaign  and  the 
consequences  ot  his  defeat.  5.  What 
is  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Name  two 
occasions  when  it  was  enforced  by  the 
United  States.  6.  Discuss  briefly  the 
method  of  procedure  in  case  of  impeach- 
ment 7.  Who  is  at  the  present  time 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  of 
Representatives?  How  is  he  chosen? 
8.  Give  date  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
Washington,  and  the  most  important 
events  in  his  administration.  9.  Why 
has  Chillicothe  a  prominent  place  in 
Ohio  history?  10.  Name  five  famous 
pictures  that  may  be  used  to  advantage 
in  teaching  history. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Write  briefly  of  the  early  period 
of  American  literature.  Name  two  noted 
writers  of  the  Colonial  Age  of  Amer- 
ican literature.  2.  Name  the  American 
author  of  the  Revolutionary  Age  of 
American  literature  who  wrote  eadi  of 
the  following:  "The  American  Flag," 
"Marco  Bozzaris,"  "Poor  Richard's 
Maxims,"  "The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence." Which  author  of  this  age  was 
chief  contributor  to  the  "Federalist?" 
3.  What  period  of  American  history  is 
usually  known  as  the  National  Age  of 
American  literature?  Name  five  noted 
poets  of  this  period.  4.  Name  ^ve  noted 
prose  writers  of  the  National  Age,  and 
one  production  of  each.  5.  Name  the 
author  of  each  of  the  following  produc- 
tions :  "The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree," 
"The  aock  on  the  Stairs,"  "A  Tent  on 
the  Beach;"  "The  Present  Crisis,"  "The 
Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table."  6.  Name 
one  production  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing writers:  Cooper,  Agassiz,  Emerson, 
Irving,  Bayard  Taylor.  7.  Comment 
briefly  on  the  following  writers,  and 
name  the  principal  productions  of  each: 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Mark  Twain, 
W.  D.  Howells.  8.  Write  a  brief  sketch 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  9.  What  misfor- 
tune befell  this  author?  Is  he  greatest 
as  a  poet  or  as  a  novelist?  10.  Write 
briefly  of  Tennysoi^as  a  man  and  as  a 
writer,  and  name  his  best  productions. 

GEOGRAPHT. 

1.  What  is  the  length  of  the  day  at  the 
North  Pole?    On  what  date  does  it  be- 


gin? Describe  the  course  of  the  sun  on 
that  day.  2.  Name  the  Canadian  Prov- 
inces which  border  on  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  capital  of  each.  3. 
Name  and  locate  a  rainless  region  and 
one  of  great  rainfall  in  South  America. 
In  the  same  respect,  what  may  be  said 
of  North  America?  4.  Name  the  naost 
in^ortant  articles  of  oommerce  shipped 
from  each  of  the  following  ports :  (a) 
Buenos  Ayres»  (b)  Rio  Janeiro,  (c) 
Para,  (d)  New  Orleans.  6.  To  what 
government  do  each  of  the  folk>wing  is- 
lands belong:  (a)  Australia,  (b)  Java, 
(c)  Philippine  Islands,  (d)  Sumatra, 
(e)  Porto  Rico?  6.  Where  are  most  of 
the  fur  seals  of  commerce  obtained?  7. 
Name  the  important  mineral  products 
that  are  produced  in  Ohio,  and  state 
where  they  are  found.  8,  Which  is  the 
farther,  20  degrees  east  or  20  degrees 
north  from  the  place  where  this  exam- 
ination is  held?  State  clearly  reasons 
for  your  answer.  9.  Mention  four  lines 
of  railroads  connecting  Geveland  with 
Chicago,  and  name  three  other  cities  lo- 
cated on  each  of  these  lines.  10.  Define 
great  circles.  Which  system  of  great 
circles  on  the  earth's  surface  has  two 
points  in  common  ?  What  name  is  given 
to  the  line  that  contains  the  centres  of 
all  the  parallels? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  organs  of  digestion. 
What  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  diges- 
tion of  fats  and  the  starches?  2.  Men- 
tion three  classes  of  non-nitrogenous  or 
carbonaceous  food  substances.  3.  Dis- 
tinguish between  sensible  and  insensible 
perspiration.  Explain  how  perspiration 
cools  the  body.  4.  What  and  where  is 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  what  is  its 
function  ?  5.  What  are  tendons  ?  Where 
is  the  largest  one,  and  what  is  it  called? 
6.  Name  five  openings  into  and  out  of 
the  pharynx.  '7.  Describe  the  trachea  as 
to  lining  and  structure  of  wall.  8.  State 
the  effects  of  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol 
upon  the  organs  of  respiration.  Upon 
the  stomach.  9.  Name  some  of  the  evil 
effects  of  tobacco.  In  what  form  is  its 
use  most  harmful?  Why?  10.  Name 
five  poisonous  drugs,  and  the  antidote 
for  each. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  prim- 
itive word?  Give  five  examples.  2. 
What  do  3rou  understand  by  a  derivative 
word?     Write   fi^e   adjectives    derived 
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irom  nouns,  and  five  derived  from  other 
adjectives.  3.  What  is  an  idiom  ?  Illus- 
trate by  sentences.  4.  What  is  a  finite 
verb?  An  infinite?  Illustrate  each  in 
sentences.  5.  What  is  a  restrictive 
clause?  Write  a  sentence  containing 
one.  Non- restrictive  ?  Write  a  sentence 
•containing  one.  6.  What  is  the  differ- 
•ence  between  a  verbal  noun  and  a  par- 
ticiple ?  Use  the  word  "standing"  in  sen- 
tences to  explain  youi-  answer.  7.  What 
is  the  difference  of  the  meaning  in  these 
-expressions :  "If  he  go  I  will  stay."  "If 
he  goes  I  will  stay.  Parse  the  verbs 
"go'^  and  "goes."  8:  Parse  italicized 
-words:  "If  he  proves  to  be  what  he 
claims,  it  is  indeed  sad."  9.  Give  the 
plural  of  focus,  radius,  pailful,  company, 
turkey,  axis,  phenomenon,  formula, 
•cherub  and  sheep.  10.  Define  gender  and 
name  the  different  genders.  Illustrate 
-each  by  examples.  Distinguish  between 
gender  and  sex. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  In  teaching  orthography  what  im- 
portance do  you  attach  to  the  etymology 
of  words?  Why?  2.  Name  five  foreign 
words  that  have  been  adopted  into  our 
language.  3.  Indicate  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  following :  St.  Augus- 
tine, sacrifice  (noun),  promenade,  dis- 
cretion, legislature.  4.  Distinguish  be- 
tween the  following:  answer  and  reply; 
plurality  and  majority;  lie  and  lay;  vo- 
cation and  avocation.  5.  Spell  correctly : 
Honolulu,  fulfill,  tariff,  imminent,  proto- 
col, receipt,  menace,  aggrieved,  two  zeros, 
Gibraltar,  monopolies,  frescoes,  annony- 
^rnous,  sjmimetry,  discretionary,  arraign- 
ment, isthmus,  Caribbean,  maintenance, 
mercenary. 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

.  1.  What  is  mean  bv  correlation  of 
studies?  Illustrate.  2.  Name  three  con- 
ditions especially  helpful  in  securing 
attention.  3.  What  are  the  leading  pur- 
poses of  the  recitation?  4.  What  is 
meant  by  manual  training,  and  what  is 
its  purpose?  5.  What  educational  meet 
ings  have  you  attended  this  year? 

{Common  Sense  Didactics.) 

1.  What  should  be  a  teacher's  atti- 
tude toward  (1)  his  pupils,  (2)  the 
patrons  of  his  school,  (3)  himself?  2. 
(a)  Name  some  of  the  rights  of  chil- 
•dren.  (b)  In  what  particular  does  the 
•child  nature  never  change?    3.     Define 


sensations;  name  the  usual  order  of 
sense  development.  4.  Distinguish  be- 
tween deduction  and  induction.  5.  Dis- 
cuss the  laws  of  health  in  the  school 
room:  (a)  Their  importance  in  the 
development  of  the  child ;  (b)  How  they 
should  be  taught. 

(Mental  Growth  and   Control.) 

1.  Discuss  the  effect  on  memory  of 
cultivating  the  power  of  attention.  2. 
What  is  the  most  valuable  lesson  derived 
from  the  chapter  on  attention?  3^  Show 
the  distinction  between  association  and 
habit.  4.  What  are  instincts?  Select 
one  a^d  state  what  use  can  be  made 
of  it  in  education.  5.  How  does  asso- 
ciation assist  memory?     Attention? 

(Take  the  first  group  of  five,  and 
either  the  second  or  third  group  of 
five.) 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  An  article  sold  for  $1.80,  which  is 
16i%  less  than  the  price  it  is  marked, 
but  which  is  12^%  more  than  it  cost. 
What  per  cent,  above  cost  was  it 
marked?  Ans.  35  per  cent.  2.  Find 
the  cost  of  twenty  joists  4  inches  by  6 
inches,  and  16  feet  long,  at  $18.00  per  M 
board  measure.  Ans.  $11.52.  3.  What 
decimal  part  of  a  pint  does  .008  of  a 
quart  exceed  .0004  of  a  peck?  Ans. 
.0096  pt.  4.  A,  B,  and  C  together 
have  $2380  in  the  bank;  A's  deposit  is 
to  B's  as  2  to  3,  and  C's  is  equal  to  A's 
and  B's  less  $460;  how  much  has  each 
in  the  bank?  Ans.  A  $568;  B  $852; 
C  $960.  5.  How  much  will  it  cost  to 
plaster  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  cubical 
cistern  that  will  hold  300  barrels,  at  30 
cents  per  square  yard?  Ans.  $19.26-+-. 
6.  In  division  of  decimals  how  do  you 
lead  a  child  to  understand  where  the 
decimal  point  should  be  placed  in  the 
quotient?  Illustrate.  7.  Define  the 
following  terms:  (1)  analysis;  (2)  an- 
nual interest;  (3)  liabilities;  (4)  expo- 
nent: (5)  cube  root  8.  I  bought  two 
houses  for  $11,200,  paying  25%  more 
for  one  than  for  the  other;  I  sold  the 
cheaper  house  at  a  profit  of  20%  and 
the  other  at  a  profit  of  16i%;  find  my 
total  gain.  Ans.  $2032.16/27.  9.  A 
bond  pays  5%  simple  interest ;  how  must 
I  buy  it  so  as  to  receive  6%  on  my 
investment?  Ans.  83i.  10.  The  area 
of  a  rectangular  field  is  30  acres,  and 
the  diagonal  is  100  rods;  find  its  length 
and  breadth.    Ans.  80  and  60  rods. 
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LAW  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


BY  HERMAN  S.  PIAO'T. 


It  has  always  been  much  the 
vogue,  and  still  is,  I  believe,  to 
speak  of  school  as  a  preparation  for 
life.  Strange,  then,  that  teachers 
have  so  seldom  taken  lessons  from 
life  instead  of  the  books  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  schools,  and  in  no 
phase  of  their  work  have  they  done 
this  less  than  in  that  which  is  con- 
cerned with  discipline  and  punish- 
ments. 

Looked  at  in  a  broad  way,  all 
human  disciplines  take  the  form  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  Taking 
life  by  and  large,  every  conscious 
human  act  is  motived  either  by  a 
purpose  to  achieve  a  desirable  con- 
sequence or  to  avoid  an  undesirable 
one. 

Punishment  implies  law,  of  whose 
infraction  the  punishment  is  a  re- 
sult. Examining  human  society 
from  this  point  of  view,  we  find 
every  individual  subject  to  three 
systems  of  law  and  punishment. 

First,  there  are  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  physical  universe  and 


those  inevitable  consequences  which 
accompany  the  transgression  of 
them.  A  man  exposes  himself  un« 
duly  to  the  rigors  of  the  weather, 
neg;lects  to  take  proper  nourish- 
ment or  rest,  and  upon  the  organism 
thus  abused  is  visited  a  punishment 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  crime.  Or  he  sets  at  defiance 
the  laws  of  gravitation  and  lo,  he 
breaks  an  arm. 

There  is  a  second  body  of  laws 
and  punishments  which  are  of  even 
greater  potency  and  significance  for 
the  individual.  I  refer  to  those  un- 
written regulations  which  countless 
generations  of  social  organization 
have  evolved,  and  which  cover  al- 
most every  detail  of  life.  They  are 
the  myriad  dicta  which  regulate  the 
smallest  minutiae  of  ordinary  exist- 
ence, and  which  can  be  best  summed 
up  perhaps  by  the  word  custom. 
In  the  form  of  fashion  it  tells  us 
what  we  shall  wear.  Where  is  the 
man  who  would  dare  to  appear  in 
anything  other  than  some  form  of 
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the  conventional  coat,  vest,  and 
trousers?  And  yet  we  men  pride 
ourselves  on  constituting  that  half 
of  the  race  least  subservient  to  the 
tyranny  of  custom  in  the  matter  of 
personal  adornment.  It  is  not  that 
cutaway  and  trousers  are  more  pic- 
turesque than,  say,  the  toga  of 
Caesar  and  Cicero,  or  even  the  un- 
tanned  bearskin  of  our  Saxon  an- 
cients. But  we  are  bom  under  the 
covenant  of  coat  and  pantaloons, 
and  that  hidden  but  omnipotent 
hand  that  administers  the  law  will 
brook  no  evasion.  It  determines 
our  food.  We  are  not  free  to  eat 
what  we  will.  The  Digger  Indians 
find  earthworms  a  wholesome  and 
nutritious  diet,  and  grasshoppers 
are  not  disdained  by  even  the  elite 
of  Japan.  Why  do  we  not,  with 
one  stroke,  expand  our  bank  bal- 
ances, checkmate  the  beef  trust, 
and  save  the  com  crop  of  Kansas? 
Simply  because  the  tyrant  Custom 
never  permitted  us  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  grasshopper  fricasses,  and 
decreed  that  we  should  substitute 
oysters.  Now,  oysters  are  neither 
cleaner  nor  more  wholesome  than 
grasshoppers.  It  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  custom.  We  boast  that  we 
can  think  as  we  please.  And  so  we 
can,  but  do  we?  The  chances  are 
four  to  one  that  the  boy  bom  in 
Texas  will  grow  up  to  be  a  demo- 
crat, while  the  one  who  starts  life 
in  Vermont  will  develop  into  pro- 
tectionist and  a  gold  bug.  No  rea- 
son for  it.  It's  just  a  way  they  have 
in  those  states.     To  believe  in   a 


republican  form  of  government  is 
patriotism  in  America ;  in  Russia  it 
is  treason  and  anarchy. 

And  it  is  not  merely  the  external 
facts  of  life  that  are  so  determined. 
The  case  is  the  same,  for  the  most 
part,  with  those  habitual  lines  of 
action  involved  in  conduct.  The 
average  man's  moral  code  is  de- 
termined for  him  by  his  environ- 
ment. It  is  no  longer  the  fashion 
among  civilized  peoples  to  kill  the 
man  who  has  done  yourself  or  im* 
mediate  family  a  personal  injury, 
although  it  once  was.  It  is  no  lon- 
ger considered  good  form  for  the 
stronger  members  of  society  to  seize 
the  property  of  the  weaker,  although 
in  various  forms  it  was  once  re- 
garded as  a  legitimate  source  of 
wealth  for  those  who  were  in  a 
position  to  practice  it.  It  is  still 
so  regarded,  I  believe,  by  many 
highly  respectable  persons,  provided 
the  seizure  is  accomplished  by  due 
forms  of  law  and  in  the  course  of 
what  is  termed  "business."  But 
most  good  people  believe  that  that, 
too,  will  go  out  of  style  some  time. 
No  better  illustration  of  the  determ- 
ination of  the  moral  code  by  custom 
could  be  given  than  the  fact  that  in 
the  same  Christian  nation,  within 
the  memory  of  persons  still  living, 
ownership  and  traffic  in  human  be- 
ings as  chattels  has  changed  in  pub- 
lic esteem  from  a  beneficent  and 
divinely  sanctioned  institution  to  the 
most  heinous  of  crimes. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  now  stat- 
ute laws  against  all  these  things; 
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but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
custom,  the  public  sentiment,  pre- 
ceded and  detennined  the  statute 
law.  It  is  a  legal  axiom  that  all 
effective  statutory  law  is  codified 
public  sentiment. 

This  moral  code  is  quite  inflexible 
for  the  individual  for  a  given  time 
and  place,  but  varies  considerably 
during  successive  periods  of  time, 
as  we  all  know,  and  also  within  a 
given  social  group.  Fifth  Avenue 
and  the  Bowery  have  quite  diflfer- 
ent  standards  for  evaluating  con- 
duct In  some  communities  a  man 
may  allow  his  chickens  to  roam  at 
will  over  his  neighbors'  lawns 
without  losing  caste ;  in  other  com* 
munities  he  would  be  regarded  as 
a  public  nuisance.  In  some  neigh- 
borhoods the  acquisition  of  a  piano 
by  one  of  the  families  is  regarded 
as  giving  a  distinct  boost  to  the 
general  level  of  culture ;  in  others  it 
is  considered  a  public  calamity.  In 
j  the  eastern  metropolis  a  white  col- 
lar and  boiled  shirt  are  de  rigueur; 
on  the  western  plains  they  are  ta- 
boo. 

The  third  system  of  laws  and 
punishment  under  which  man  lives 
is  the  body  of  statutory  enactments 
which  society  has  created  for  its 
own  protection.  We  commonly 
think  of  public  conduct  as  being 
regulated  by  these,  but  for  the  av- 
erage man  they  are  probably  the 
least  important  of  all  They  are 
made,  not  for  the  average  man,  but 
for  the  exceptional  person,  the 
criminal.     We  speak  of  ourselves 


as  being  governed  by  these  laws, 
but  that  is  not  true  for  the  mass, 
'^e  great  majority  of  people  do 
not  steal,  not  because  they  fear  the 
policeman  and  the  jail,  but  because 
they  have  developed  in  a  social  en- 
vironment which  is  inimical  to 
theft.  Two  or  three  generations 
ago  men  in  high  places  frequently 
drank  to  beastly  intoxication  on 
public  occasions.  They  don't  do 
that  any  more.  No  law  has  been 
passed  against  it.  It  has  simply 
gone  out  of  style.  Public  senti- 
ment, which  is  another  name  for 
the  unwritten  law  we  have  been 
discussing,  once  tolerated  it^  but 
will  not  do  so  to-day.  The  stat- 
utes against  homicide  are  of  use 
only  in  restraining  the  few  who  are 
indifferent  to  the  penalties  of  the 
unwritten  law.  Comparatively  few 
people  are  kept  from  killing  their 
fellows  by  the  fear  of  the  hangman. 
The  great  majority  wouldn't  do  it, 
anyway. 

So  far  as  law  and  punishment 
are  concerned,  then,  men  live  under 
a  three-fold  system  —  the  code  of 
nature,  the  social  code  and  the 
penal  code. 

With  the  first  of  these  we  do  not 
deal  in  this  paper  because  we  are 
concerned  with  conduct  on  its  eth- 
ical side.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  for  the  average  person 
the  second  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  potent  in 
shaping  conduct.  Nine-tenths'  of 
what  we  do  or  do  not  do^  we  do  or 
do  not  do  because  impelled  to  it  by 
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the  silent  but  inexorable  forces  of 
our  social  environment. 

For  the  few  who  are  not  amen- 
able to  this  code,  the  penal  code  is 
provided.  This  contrast  is  to  be  es- 
pecially noted  that  the  social  code  is 
positive  and  constructive  in  its  in- 
fluence. It  is  effective  in  causing 
the  individual  to  do  things^  The 
penal  code,  on  the  other  hand, 
merely  undertakes  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  things.  Even  on  this 
negative  side  it  is  far  less  effective 
as  a  regulator  of  conduct  than  the 
preceding,  and  whatever  effective- 
ness it  has  is  proportional  to  the 
exactness  with  which  its  require- 
ments correspond  to  those  of  the 
former,  and  the  impartiality  and 
certainty  with  which  its  penalties 
are  inflicted.  The  widespread  pub- 
lic disregard  of  thie  statute  law 
which  seems  to  prevail  in  this  coun- 
try at  present  is  largely  due  to  a 
correspondingly  widespread  feel- 
ing, whether  justified  or  not,  thai 
its  pronouncements  are  not  always 
impartial  nor  its  judgments  sure. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  teacher  and  his  school  ? 

The  old  pedagogy  said  school 
was  a  preparation  for  life.  The 
new  pedagogy  says  that  school  ts 
life.  Both  are  right.  For  all  gen- 
uine life  is  a  preparation  for  a  sub- 
sequent larger  and  fuller  life.  And 
nothing  can  be  an  effectual  prep- 
aration for  life  which  is  not  true 
life  in  itself.  It  matters  little, 
therefore,    which   phrase   we    use, 


provided,  we  understand  its  true 
import. 

If  the  school  is  a  real  life,  or  is 
a  preparation  for  real  life,  we 
should  find  the  same  system  of  law 
and  punishment  there  that  we  have 
discussed  above  as  belonging  to  the 
larger  life  into  which  the  pupil  is 
going.  And  indeed  such  is  the 
case. 

First  we  have  the  system  of  nat- 
ural law,  with  its  relentless  and  in- 
evitable dooms,  operating  upon  the 
child's  mental  organism. 

Then  there  is  the  social  code  of 
the  school,  which  is  quite  as  effec* 
tive  in  its  way  as  that  of  the  larger 
outside  world.  As  in  the  larger 
world,  so  in  school  it  is  the  only 
positive  force,  the  real  sl\aper  of 
character.  Nine-tenths  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  average  pupil  in  a  given 
school  is  determined  by  the  silent 
but  inexorable  forces  of  the  envir* 
onment  which  he  finds  in  that 
school.  Here,  then,  is  the  teacher's 
supreme  opportunity.  For,  while 
the  social  code  of  the  outside  world 
is  the  complex  product  of  innumer- 
able interacting  influences,  many  ot 
them  reaching  back  through  cen- 
turies and  countless  others  too 
subtle  for  isolation  and  analysis,  the 
teacher  has  very  largely  within  her 
own  control  the  social  code  of  her 
own  school.  The  young  teacher  is 
apt  to  think  that  successful  disci- 
pline is  wrapped  up  in  the  problem 
of  a  well  applied  penal  code.  Let 
her  get  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
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that  idea.  The  problem  of  disci- 
pline is  to  create  a  right  social 
standard,  a  wholesoijie  atmos- 
phere, a  sound  esprit  de  corps  in 
her  body  of  pupils.  Not  that  com- 
munity is  best  in  which  criminals 
are  most  intelligently  dealt  with, 
hut  the  one  in  which  there  are  no 
criminals.  So  in  the  school  the 
best  disciplinarian,  to  use  a  much 
abused  epithet,  is  not  the  teacher 
who  knows  best  what  to  do  when 
unpleasant  things  happen,  but  the 
one  in  whose  school  unpleasant 
things  don't  happen.  The  ideal 
discipline  exists  where  there  is  no 
discipline.  It  is  found  where  the 
school  room  atmosphere  is  sound 
and  stimulating,  and  braces  the  pu- 
pil to  his  best  endeavor  without  his 
really  knowing  just  what  is  doing 
it.  I  have  seen  the  traditional  bad 
hoy  pass  into  another  room  and  sud- 
denly undergo  transformation. 
What  had  wrought  the  conversion  ? 
He  couldn't  have  told.  And  neith- 
er, in  all  probability,  could  the  new 
teacher.  But  it  was  simply  this: 
Playing  in  school  and  sassing  the 
teacher  were  foreign  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  social  group  which  he 
had  entered.  Folks  didn't  do  that 
way  in  that  room.  He  suddenly 
found  that  to  do  the  things  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  doing  put  him 
into  inharmonious' relations  with  his 
new  environment.  Nobody  told 
him  so.  He  just  felt  it.  The  veri- 
est tyro  in  science  knows  that  no 
organism  can  be  out  of  harmony 
with  its  environment  and  be  com- 


fortable, and  even  bad  boys  like  to 
be  comfortable.  Now,  this  feeling 
oi  discomfort  arising  from  the  con- 
dition of  being  out  of  adjustment 
with  one's  surroundings  is  the  ideal 
school  punishment  and  the  one 
upon  which  the  teacher  should 
chiefly  rely:  i)  Because  it  is  the 
most  effective  for  the  great  major- 
ity of  pupils;  2)  because  it  applies 
itself  automatically  at  just  the 
proper  time  and  in  the  proper 
amount,  without  the  teacher  having 
to  take  thought  for  any  of  these 
things;  and  3)  because  it  throws 
the  pupil  back  on  himself  for  the 
remedy. 

Have  I  made  myself  clear?  I 
believe  I  could  cure  three-fourths 
of  the  worries  that  teacher  flesh  is 
heir  to  if  I  could  make  vital  in  the 
schools  the  principle  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  set  forth ;  namely,  that  it  Is 
not  the  penal  code,  with  its  arbi- 
trary and  artificial  punishments,  its 
revolting  detective  work,  its  nerve- 
wearing  efforts  to  convict  law 
breakers,  but  the  social  code,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  school  room, 
wliich  is  the  real  and  effectual  pre- 
server of  order,  determiner  of  con- 
duct, and  through  conduct,  that 
flower  of  all  school  effort,  charac- 
ter. 

Is  there,  then,  no  place  in  the 
school  room  for  a  penal  code? 
There  certainly  is.  There,  too,  just 
as  in  the  larger  world,  there  arises 
the  exceptional  individual  who  is 
not  amenable  to  the  regulative  in- 
fluences of  even  a  wholesome  en- 
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vironment.  And  we  must  have  in 
the  school  room  this  third  system 
of  law  and  punishments.  Buf 
there,  as  in  the  outer  world,  it  is 
the  least  important  and  least  ef- 
fectual —  for  the  masses.  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  exceptional,  not  the 
normal,  person,  and  its  proper  pur- 
pose is  the  protection  of  the  insti- 
tution, not  the  development  of  the 
individual. 

No  paper  headed  as  this  one  is 
could  possibly  close  without  a  word 
on  corporal  punishment.  Do  I  be- 
lieve in  It?  I  emphatically  do  — 
within  its  proper  sphere.  But  it 
belongs  to  the  third  category.  It 
is  for  the  exceptional  individual 
only.  If  I  were  an  educational  em- 
ployer there  is  nothing  that  would 
bring    about    the    dismissal    of    a 


teacher  more  quickly  than  the  un- 
wise use  of  the  rod.  But  any 
board  of  education  or  state  legis- 
lature which  takes  away  the  author- 
ity to  inflict  corporal  punishment 
under  any  circumstances  whatever 
not  only  does  a  great  harm  and  in- 
justice to  the  teacher,  but  it  does 
an  infinitely  greater  harm  and  in- 
justice to  the  child.  Many  a  bo> 
has  been  saved  to  himself  and  to 
society  by  a  good  sound  thrashing 
or  two.  I  insist  that  such  occasions 
are  rare.  But  they  do  arise.  And 
when  they  arise,  the  boy  is  entitled 
to  his  rights  and  should  receive 
them.  And  the  teacher  who  hasn't 
sense  enough  to  use  this  authority 
with  discretion  and  without  malice 
hasn't  sense  enough  to  teach  school 
anyway. 


SCHOOLS  IN  RELATION  TO  FORESTRY. 


BY  I.  N.  KBYSBR. 


What  can  the  schools  do  to  ^id 
re-forestation  ?  I  verily  believe 
that  the  school  children  of  the 
United  States  could  in  a  very  few 
years  wipe  out  the  whole  national 
debt.  But  they  cannot  reforest  a 
significant  part  of  the  great  dis- 
tricts necessary  to  bring  about  an 
equilibrium  between  commercial 
and  utilitarian  demands  on  one  side 
and  climatic  and  aesthetic  demands 
on  the  other.  That  can  be  hrought 
about  only  through  wise  legislation 


acting  with  national  and  state  de- 
partments, which  in  turn  must  del- 
egate the  organization  of  the  work 
to  bureaus,  the  bureaus  in  turn  to 
superintendents  of  districts,  and 
superintendents  to  individuals  di- 
recting field  work.  Little  of  this 
work  lies  within  the  province  of 
school  possibility ;  but  the  sentiment 
controlling  public  opinion  and  ori- 
ginating legislation  can  be  made  a 
powerful  factor  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  our  public  school  system,  if 
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facts  are  published  and  distributed 
through  them  regarding  the  dan- 
gerous policy  of  indiscriminate  de- 
struction of  forests  and  criminal 
neglect  of  tree  planting. 

It  is  nearly  25  years  ago  that  the 
first  Arbor  Day  proclamation  was 
made  to  the  schools  of  Ohio.  The 
day  has  been  faithfully  observed  in 
villages  and  cities  but  badly  neg- 
lected in  the  very  places  where  its 
literary  features  could  have  best 
been  attended  by  practical  planting. 
Now  when  we  look  for  results  of 
all  this  labor  and  expense  of  pub- 
lishing bulletins,  we  turn  from  the 
desolate  grounds  of  the  rural 
schools  to  small  parks  and  restricted 
plats  of  village  or  city  sites  to  find 
the  only  evidence  of  arbor  culture. 
It  would  chill  the  ardor  of  enthu- 
siastic school  men  if  a  panorama  of 
grounds  of  Ohio  schools  were  made 
to  pass  before  their  eyes. 

I  grant  that  the  work  of  Arbor, 
Day  must  be  concerned  largely  with 
sentiment  expressed  in  song  and 
fitting  literature.  That  at  least  must 
be  the  main  feature,  but  some  way 
there  should  be  a  reaction  of  these 
sentiments  which  would  show  itself 
unmistakably  in  the  natural  beauty 
of  trees  properly  grouped  on  school 
premises  and  adjoining  highways. 
I  have  raised  the  question  with 
teachers  why  so  little  planting  is 
done  on  this  day.  The  answers 
were  significant:  We  cannot  get 
trees  suitable  unless  we  pay  for 
them  ourselves.:  The  trees  we  plant 
are  generally  destroyed  by  cattle  in 


the  vacation  months :  The  trees  we 
plant  die:  The  older  pupils  quit 
before  Arbor  Day:  We  women 
can't  plant  trees  We  are  not  re- 
tained long  enough  in  one  district  to 
take  interest  in  the  matter. 

It  should  be  a  pleasure  no  less 
than  a  duty  to  school  principals, 
teachers  and  boards  of  education  to 
plant  for  adornment.  That,  is  al- 
most the  extent  to  which  schools 
can  be  asked  to  go  at  present.  If 
we  get  this  result,  we  ought  to  be 
happy. 

But  who  is  to  direct  this  planting 
in  imitation  of  the  forest's  brother- 
hood? It  is  a  question  with  me 
whether  the  sentinel  lines  of  trees 
commonly  thrown  around  the  sides 
of  a  weed  patch  of  half  an  acre,  ful- 
fill the  accepted  idea  of  beauty. 
Whose  business  shall  it  be  to  show 
what  is  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
trees?  What  are  proper  varieties? 
How  shall  they  be  planted?  Who 
shall  pay  for  them?  Where  get 
them?  How  take  care  of  them? 
Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  most 
people  can  plant  trees,  and  once 
planted  they  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  facts  are,  few  people  know  how 
to  plant  trees  and  still  fewer  how 
to  care  for  them. 

Another  matter  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  subject  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  public  knows  little  about 
forest  statistics.  How  shall  the 
schools  get  the  important  informa- 
tion to  their  patrons  that  less  than 
five  per  cent,  of  the  original  timber 
land  of  Ohio  remains  today? 
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The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  its  Bureau  of  Forestry 
publishes  at  least  a  dozen  bulletins 
of  information  on  the  very  topics 
that  farmers  need  and  sends  these 
publications  gratuitously  to  anyone 
asking  for  them.  Who  shall  ac- 
quaint them  with  this  fact?  The 
last  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  act- 
ing on  the  recommendation  of  Gov. 
Herrick  passed  a  most  important 
bill  giving  each  township  in  Ohio 
the  right  to  purchase  and  hold  for- 
est land  for  the  state.  I  consider 
this  a  wholesome  measure.  If  each 
township  owned  but  twenty  acres, 
schools  and  farming  communities 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
seedlings  for  transplanting.  In 
fact,  it  is  necessary  for  each  town- 
ship to  own  a  forest  nursery  to  ac- 
complish considerable  work  in  re- 
forestation. 

Our  teachers  do  not  know  that 
a  plat  of  ground  ten  feet  square  will 
start  500  oak,  600  chestnuts  or  an 
equal  number  of  walnut,  maple,  or 
ash  yearling,  or  that  seedlings  of 
these  hardy  types  can  be  purchased 
at  $2.00  per  M.  Will  some  force 
be  set  at  work  to  distribute  this 
information  ? 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Forestry 
shows  conclusively  in  a  bulletin  on 
the  hardy  Catalpa  that  it  pays  to 
plant  this  tree.  It  furnishes  figures 
based  on  actual  sales  of  timber 
which  show  that  tracts  of  400  acres 
planted  in  Kansas  under  fairly 
good  condition  in  1884  were  worth 


from  $190  to  $398  per  acre  in  1902. 
If  we  fail  to  get  forests  started 
through  philanthropic  efforts  there 
is  still  hope  on  commercial  consi- 
derations. 

How  can  the  pupils  of  our  schools 
get  this  delightful  information  to 
their  fathers  —  owners  of  depleted 
hillsides  and  worn  out  pastures  ?  If 
the  schools  are  to  help  at  all  in  the 
policy  of  forestry,  mature  plans 
must  be  carefully  set  forth  and  spe- 
cific objects  attempted. 

The  Ohio  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation should  ally  itself  with  State 
and  National  societies  of  forestry 
concerned  in  the  movement. 
County  sub-organizations  and  in- 
stitutes should  advocate  the  study 
of  forestry  and  aid  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature  and  information 
relating  to  it.  The  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  Ohio  State 
University  can  furnish  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  scientific  and  prac- 
tical sides  of  our  problem.  How 
get  the  people  active  in  using  the 
help  and  experience  of  these  insti- 
tutions,^ Let  me  suggest  that  the 
office  of  the  State  School  Commis- 
sioner be  enlisted  and  that  its  pub- 
lications for  arbor  day  programs  in 
addition  to  its  literary 'features  fur- 
nish specific  directions  for: 

1st.  Tree  grouping,  which  in  a 
paragraph  might  say :  Group  hardy 
varieties  in  the  rear  corners  of  the 
school  yard.  Be  careful  to  avoid 
geometrical  arrangement.  Plant  a 
few  trees  singly  in  front  and  north 
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sides  of  the  grounds  and  a  clump 
or  two  along  the  public  highway 
opposite  the  building. 

2d.  Tree  planting:  Trim  the 
trees  symmetrically  (or  g<ti  an  ex- 
perienced person  to  do  so) .  Dig  a 
hole  two  feet  in  diameter  and  eigh- 
teen inches  deep :  fill  partially  with 
good  natural  soil  and  set  the  tree 
upon  it  tamping  ground  firmly  upon 
the  root  and  mulch  the  top  with  a 
thick  coat  of  leaves  held  to  place 
by  brush  or  boxing.  In  the  same 
way  information  should  reach 
schools  regarding  the  growth  of 
seedlings  and  the  establishment  of 
forest  tree  nurseries  on  a  small 
scale  in  school  gardens  or  agrictU- 
ture  lots  which  just  now  are  receiv- 
ing so  much  attention  in  our  rural 
schools. 

Another  incentive  I  think  toward 
improvement  of  school  property 
would   come    from   illustration   of 


grounds  properly  set  and  in  contrast 
to  these,  illustrations  showing 
grounds  bare  and  neglected  —  the 
general  type  of  Ohio  rural  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
State  School  Commissioner  our 
State  Teachers'  Association  should 
organize  a  department  to  work  with 
National  and  State  forestry  soci- 
eties. Every  institute  lecturer  in 
the  state  should  urge  the  necessity 
of  renewing  our  forests  and  every 
teacher  should  carry  the  lesson  to 
her  patrons. 

What  can  the  schools  do  towards 
re  -  forestation  ?  Beautify  their 
grounds,  distribute  information  and 
spread  sentiment  and  opinion  to  a 
single  purpose.  Twenty-five  years 
hence  they  can  do  vastly  more,  and 
in  fifty  years  ought  to  have  an  in- 
telligent control  of  this  the  most 
difficult  of  our  economic  problems. 


RURAL  SUPERVISION. 


BY  FRANK  GILLILAND. 


The  sentiment  in  favor  of  rural 
supervision  is  growing  rapidly  but 
the  work,  in  this  state,  is  yet  only 
in  its  incipiency.  Much  good  mis 
sionary  work  is  still  to  be  done  be- 
fore it  is  thoroughly  established. 
Perhaps  80  per  cent,  of  the  town- 
ships in  Ohio  are  without  any  form 
of  supervision  whatever,  and  in 
many  of  these  districts,  the  people 


look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  distrust. 
Not  knowing  the  benefits  that  ac- 
crue from  it,  they  are  willing  to  de- 
nounce it  as  impractical  and  unnec- 
essary. In  some  cases,  they  actually 
believe  that  their  schools  are  good 
enough  as  they  are,  and  they  seri- 
ously doubt  if  supervision  could 
make  conditions  any  better.  Men 
of  this  belief  are  frequently  found 
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serving  upon  the  school  boards. 
Hence  their  clouded  vision  must  be 
cleared  before  this  work  of  reform 
can  take  firm  root.  Somebody  must 
cause  them  to  realize  the  weakness 
of  the  old  unsystematic  order  of 
things  and  teach  them  the  benefits 
of  supervision. 

Upon  whom  does  this  burden 
fall?  Evidently  a  large  portion  of 
It  must  be  borne  by  the  great  body 
of  rural  teachers  throughout  the 
state,  for  they  are  in  closer  touch 
with  the  township  boards  than  any- 
body else.  But  perhaps  some  of 
these  teachers  will  say,  especially  if 
they  are  prejudiced  against  super- 
vision, "If  this  principle  of  super- 
vision is  right,  it  will  eventually  es- 
tablish itself,  hence  my  assistnace 
will  not  be  needed  in  its  promo- 
tion." This  is  a  grave  fallacy  for 
no  new  truth  is  ever  established 
without  the  aid  of  some  strong  and 
earnest  personality;  and  no  old 
truth  can  be  sustained  except  by  the 
constant  support  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  it.  Any  intelligent  person 
knows  that  the  morals  of  commu- 
nity would  sink  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  level  if  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  morality  were  not  con- 
stantly upheld  by  the  sturdy  and 
virtuous  element  of  the  people.  So 
the  rural  school  teachers  have  a 
part,  and  a  very  important  part,  in 
promoting  and  sustaining  the  prin- 
ciple of  rural  supervision. 

A  great  duty  rests  upon  them  in 
this  connection.  By  virtue  of  their 
position,  they  can  greatly  hasten  its 


adoption  and  thus  receive  the  re- 
wards of  a  great  work  nobly  done 
or  they  can  stand  in  the  way  of  pro- 
gress and  bring  upon  themselves 
the  retribution  that  such  an  act  de- 
serves. There  may  be  a  few  who 
will  choose  the  latter  course,  but 
the  vast  majority  of  rural  school 
teachers  throughout  the  state  are 
earnest  and  true-hearted  workers, 
and  if  they  can  be  made  to  see  the 
great  advantages  of  supervision, 
they  will  join  heartily  in  its  sup- 
port. It  is  to  them  and  the  patrons 
of  the  rural  schools  who  may  read 
this  article  that  this  appeal  is  made. 
No  one  doubts  the  great  value  of 
supervision  in  the  city  schools.  In- 
deed, it  is  there  looked  upon  as  an 
absolute  necessity.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  most  successful  work 
in  the  city  schools,  there  is  still 
greater  reason  why  it  should  be 
adopted  in  the  rural  schools  because 
of  their  isolation  and  inexperienced 
teachers.  There  should  always  be 
a  system  whereby  the  work  of  the 
teacher  in  the  country  may  be  fairly 
tested,  and  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  work  done  by  his  fellow 
teachers.  The  work  he  is  actually 
doing  every  day,  his  bearing  in  the 
school  room,  his  methods  of  gov- 
ernment and  presentation,  should 
frequently  come  under  the  scrutin- 
izing gaze  of  an  efficient  and  fair- 
minded  supervising  officer.  These 
things  serve  to  keep  him  alert  and 
active.  Without  them,  every  hon- 
est teacher  will  admit  that  there  is 
a  tendency  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
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lethargy  which  will  render  him 
almost  valueless  in  the  school  room. 
Then  think  how  much  the  aid  of 
the  superintendent  is  needed  by  the 
great  body  of  young  and  inexperi- 
enced teachers  throughout  the  state. 
Many  of  them  are  young  men  who 
are  merely  making  teaching  a  step- 
ping stone  to  some  other  calling. 
Many  are  young  girls  who  expect 
to  teach  only  until  they  get  a  re- 
spectable offer  of  marriage;  some 
of  them,  perhaps,  just  trying  to 
earn  enough  to  buy  the  wedding 
dress.  Many  are  young  graduates 
from  the  village  high  schools  who 
know  comparatively  nothing  of  the 
great  art  of  teaching. 

Some  may  say  that  what  we  need 
is  more  trained  teachers.  That  is 
true.  We  do  need  more  trained 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools,  but 
even  then  supervision  would  be  nec- 
essary to  furnish  the  proper  stim- 
ulus and  to  keep  things  in  system- 
atic order.  However,  it  will  be 
many  years  before  trained  teachers 
can  be  found  for  all  the  schools  in 
the  country.  Before  that  can  be 
done,  the  average  price  paid  to  the 
rural  school  teacher  must  necessa- 
rily be  doubled  at  least.  Until  that 
time  comes  the  oversight  of  the  su- 
perintendent is  doubly  necessary. , 
Out  of  this  great  body  of  raw  mate- 
rial, the  successful  superintendent 
must  mould  the  teaching  profession 
of  the  rural  schools  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  picture,  however,  is 
not  so  dark  as  it  may  seem,  for  with 
proper  guidance,  many  of  these  raw 


recruits  would  make  fairly  efficient 
teachers  from  the  beginning.  They 
possess  the  honesty  of  purpose,  en- 
ergy and  buoyancy  of  spirit  that  are 
so  essential  to  successful  teaching. 
Think  how  much  valuable  aid  a 
strong,  conscientious  and  inspiring 
superintendent  could  render  to  such 
a  teacher.  His  every  visit  to  the 
school  room  would  be  a  joy  and  in- 
spiration. He  could  strengthen  and 
encourage  the  teacher  and  assist 
over  the  difficult  places.  The  whole 
school  would  feel  his  presence.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  chil- 
dren strive  earnestly  to.  win  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  a  strong  and 
kindly  superintendent  and  they  are 
very  reluctant  about  committing 
acts  of  disobedience  when  they 
know  that  such  conduct  will  bring 
them  before  his  unflinching  eye. 
Thus  the  difficulty  of  government 
which  is  a  bugbear  to  so  many 
teachers  will  be  very  materially  les- 
sened. Experience  has  proven  that 
supervision  is  a  very  happy  solution 
to  the  question  of  government  in 
the  rural  schools. 

Moreover,  the  efficient  superin- 
tendent will  be  a  great  force  in 
quickening  and  strengthening  the 
teacher  in  his  actual  teaching 
power.  Indeed,  a  very  great  part 
of  the  superintendent's  work  is  to 
train  his  teachers  and  develop  their 
latent  powers.  The  rural  superin- 
tendent of  experience  well  knows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  teachers 
who  can  do  the  work  as  it  ought  to 
be  done  until  they  have  spent  some 
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time  under  the  guiding  hand  of  an 
efficient  superintendent.  So  when- 
ever he  finds  young  men  and 
women  who  have  the  making  of 
good  teachers,  he  strives  to  keep 
them  with  him  where  he  can  mould 
them  into  efficient  workers.  The 
superintendent,  himself,  should  be 
a  man  of  broad  intelligence,  large 
culture  and  progressive  spirit.  He 
should  have  had  actual  experience 
in  teaching  and,  if  possible,  in  all 
the  different  grades.  He  should  be 
thoroughly  honest,  conscientious,  of 
clean  morals  and  of  large  sympa- 
thies. He  should  be  a  man  of  keen- 
est judgment  that  he  may  be  able 
to  detect   an  error  in  the  system 


quickly,  and  he  should  possess  suf- 
ficient skill  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter to  correct  the  wrong  even  in  the 
face,  of  opposition.  He  should  also 
be  a  man  of  strong  physical  powers, 
for  he  will  undoubtedly  have  many 
demands  upon  his  energies.  Who 
can  estimate  the  value  of  such  a 
man's  services  to  any  school  sys- 
tem? To  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents 
would  be  futile.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  such  a  man  will  earn  many 
times  his  salary  when  we  consider 
the  amount  of  real  good  he*  will 
render  to  his  teachers,  the  schools 
and  the  community  in  general. 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  TEACHING. 


BY  DAVID  R.  MAJOR. 


Several  summers  ago.  the  writer 
and  a  waggish  friend  were  working 
together  cramming  up  to  take  a 
teachers'  examination  for  certifi- 
cates to  teach  school  the  following 
winter.  We  took  up  in  turn  the 
standard  common  branches,  Arith- 
metic, U.  S.  History,  Geography, 
"Grammar,  etc.,  and  two  or  three 
High  School  subjects  which  we 
thought  we  might  be  called  upon 
to  teach.  We  set  apart  for  each 
branch  a  given  number  of  days  and 
<,'niployed  the  well  known  methods 
of    ''plugging   up."     That   is,    we 


went  through  the  standard  texts  in 
the  various  subjects  and  worked 
through  all  the  lists  of  examination 
questions  which  had  been  used  in 
that  county  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding five  years.  We  had  gone 
over  all  the  subjects  with  as  much 
care  as  the  time  permitted,  and  with 
some  degree  of  conscientiousness. 
And  the  examination  which  we  had 
planned  to  take  was  but  two  daya 
away.  But  we  had  done  nothing  by 
way  of  preparation  for  "Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching."  The 
next  two  days  must  be  given  to  that 
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subject,  for  neither  of  us  had  spent 
an  hour  in  reading  or  thinking 
about  education  or  teaching,  ex- 
cept in  the  most  careless  way,  after 
the  manner  of  the  average  youth  of 
twenty  or  thereabouts.  So  when  we 
separated  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
work  we  agreed  to  bunt  up  all  the 
works  we  could  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  pedagog>'.  When  I  re- 
turned to  the  office  the  following 
morning  (we  were  working  in  the 
back  room  of  a  law-office),  I  took 
with  me  Compayre's  History  of 
Pedagogy,  Page's  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice, and  Sully's  Teacher's  Hand- 
book, and  thought  I  had  a  generous 
supply  of  standard  treatises,  suffi- 
cient to  prepare  us  with  knowledge 
and  insight  to  cope  with  any  ques- 
tions on  pedagogy  the  learned  men 
composing  the  state  board  might 
have  devised.  But  my  waggish 
friend  saw  a  good  chance  for  a 
joke.  He  had  gone  through  the 
books  of  the  law  firm  and  had  se- 
lected, as  he  explained,  those  which 
bore  most  directly  upon  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching.  He  had 
gone  to  a  certain  library  and  had 
lugged  over  to  the  office  a  great  arm 
load  of  the  mouldiest  and  most  in- 
ane works  he  could  dig  out,  and 
when  I  went  to  the  office  the  next 
morning  I  found  htm  half-hidden 
by  a  motley  assortment  of  litera* 
ture,  ancient  and  modern,  and  ap- 
parently in  a  deep  brown  study  of 
an  old  Hostetter's  Almanac,  prepar- 
ing for  theory  and  practice.  He  had 
on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  revised 


statutes  of  the  state  which  would 
be  useful,  he  explained,  in  working 
out  the  limitations  of  the  teacher's 
legal  authority  and  in  determining 
what  would  be  a  legal  threshing, 
and  what  would  likely  get  one  into 
the  justice's  court  on  a  complaint 
of  assault  and  battery.  He  had  also 
a  text  on  Criminal  Procedure  which 
was  to  be  a  sure  and  steady  guide 
in  the  high  art  of  teaching.  Green- 
leaf  on  Evidence  was  to  have  a 
variety  of  uses,  and  a  text  on  Per- 
sonal Damages  was  to  be  the  guide 
in  seeking  redress  for  injuries  which 
an  irate  parent  might  inflict.  So 
he  continued  to  point  out,  after  his 
manner,  the  uses  of  the  different 
volumes  he  had  gotten  together  on 
the  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing," the  outcome  being  that  neither 
of  us  spent  an  hour  on  that  subject,, 
but  went  into  the  examination  and 
made  as  good  grades  in  that  topic 
as  were  our  average  for  the  other 
subjects,  and  these  were  high 
enough  to  entitle  us  to  certificates. 
My  waggish  friend's  opinion  that 
examinations  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  were,  in  the 
main,  farces  was  also  my  belief  at 
that  time,  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  great  majority,  indeed,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  teachers  of  the 
county  excepting  the  leaders,  the 
County  Official  and  the  Superin- 
tendents of  the  city  and  village 
schools  of  the  county.  And  one 
may  say  that  a  decade  and  a  half 
have  not  wrought  any  marked 
changes     in     the    current    opinion 
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among  the  teachers  of  that  particu- 
lar county.  Coming  a  little  nearer 
home,  (for  the  incident  related  hap- 
pened in  a  neighboring  state)  what 
do  the  twenty-six  or  seven  thousand 
teachers  of  Ohio  think  about  the 
importance  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching?  Do  they  take  it 
seriously?  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
exceptional  teacher,  but  of  the 
teaching  body  as  a  whole.  Do  they 
make  the  same  earnest  preparation 
in  this  so-called  professional  sub- 
ject as  they  do  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter they  want  to  impart  to  their 
pupils?,  for  example,  in  Algebra, 
Grammar,  Latin,  Geography  or 
Elementary  Physics?  Everybody 
knows  the  answer.  Teachers  al- 
ready in  the  service  as  well  as  the 
intending  teachers  have  little  real 
interest  in  or  respect  for  the  thing 
called  "theory  and  practice."  Of 
course,  a  great  many  teachers  pur- 
sue summer  terms  in  Pedagogy  be- 
cause the  superintendents  expect 
them  to,  because  it  is  good  form. 
But  one  does  not  refer  to  this  for- 
mal, mechanical,  mediate  interest  in 
Pedagogy,  but  to  a  real  and  genuine 
conviction  that  the  study  of  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching  is  worth 
while,  and  that  it  should  form  a 
part  of  the  preparation  of  every  one 
who  expects  to  ask  for, admission 
to  or  remain  in  the  teaching  ranks. 
I,  for  one,  though  a  teacher  of 
Pedagogy,  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  teachers  because  of  their 
attitude  towards  that  subject.  The 
fault  is  not  with  the  teachers,  but 


with  the  Pedagogy,  with  the  way  in 
which  it  is  taught  Let  us  look  into 
the  matter,  briefly;  and  here  we 
come  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper, 
namely,  to  point  out  one  of  the 
grounds  of  the  disesteem  in  which 
Pedagogy  is  held,  and  to  suggest 
a  partial  remedy. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  to  all 
that,  as  ordinarily  conceived,  peda- 
gogy is  a  subject  without  divisions 
or  boundaries.  It  is  a  jumble  of 
opinion  and  inchoate  guessing  about 
things  in  general.  It  begins  no- 
where and  ends  in  the  same  place. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  tradition,  current 
beliefs  and  bizarre  suggestions.  No 
wonder  the  examiner  is  at  sea  when 
he  comes  to  the  task  of  getting  up  a 
fairly  sane  list  of  questions  to  test 
the  applicant's  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  as 
the  law  requires.  And  no  wonder 
the  applicant  declines  to  waste  his 
time  in  trying  to  get  together  odds 
and  ends  of  wisdom  and  unwisdom^ 
information  and  misinformation,  re- 
garding a  field  which  seems  to  be  as 
wide  and  as  complex  as  human  ex- 
perience. But  enough  of  moaning 
over  a  condition  which  educators 
everywhere  feel,  and  which  persons 
engaged  in  teaching  pedagogy  feel 
with  peculiar  poignancy.  What  can 
be  done  about  it?  What  can  we  in 
Ohio  do  about  it? 

It  has  been  remarked  frequently 
that  the  provision  for  uniform  ex- 
amination questions  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  state  conmiis- 
sioner  has  made  it  possible  for  that 
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official  to  exert  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence for  higher  educational  stand- 
ards throughout  the  state.  And  the 
remark  is  true ;  and  it  is  through  the 
Commissioner's  office  that  we  may 
look  for  better  things  with  respect 
to  the  particular  question  under  re- 
view, the  examinations  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  But  in 
order  to  insure  the  largest  results 
from  his  work  the  Commissioner 
must  be  supported  by  the  teachers 
of  the  state,  particularly  those  oc- 
cupying positions  of  leadership. 
But  to  return  to  the  topic  in  hand. 
Is  Pedagogy  doomed  to  remain,  to 
use  Spencer's  evolution  formula, 
"an  indefinite,  incoherent  homo- 
geneity," or  may  we  expect  a  pro- 
gress towards,  "a  definite,  coherent 
heterogeneity"  with  an  accompany- 
ing dissipation  of  motion  and  inte- 
gration of  matter?  For  one  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  latter  is  the  tend- 
ency of  the  time.  There  are  many 
signs  that  augur  the  breaking  of 
the  fog  which  has  enveloped  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  of  these 
signs  is  the  tendency  to  divide  the 
field  of  pedagogy  into  a  number  of 
fairly  definite  and  distinct  fields,  and 
to  cultivate  each  one  intensively. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  work  which 
the  "Society  of  College  Teachers 
pf  Education,"  a  national  organiza- 
tion, has  undertaken,  namely  to 
mark  off  and  define  the  various  sub- 
divisions in  the  vast  wild  of  Peda- 
gogy. This  organization  has  not 
completed  its   work,  and  has   not 


published  the  results  of  its  confer- 
ences. But  the  discussions  held  so 
far  point  towards  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  field  of  pedagogy  be 
divided,  for  purposes  of  university 
and  college  teaching,  somewhat  as 
follows:  (i)  The  History  of  Edu- 
cation, (2)  Educational  Psychol- 
<^&y>  (3)  Child  Study,  a  course  on 
the  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  children,  (4)  School  Ad- 
ministration, (5)  Educational  The- 
ory or  Principles  of  Education. 
These  five  courses  are  conceived  to 
be  general  in  character.  A  number 
of  more  specialized  courses  are 
under  consideration.  For  example, 
a  course  designed  to  determine  the 
function  of  the  secondary  school  in 
the  American  system  of  education. 
Courses  still  more  specialized  would 
deal  with  the  various  subjects  of  in- 
struction which  are  usually  found  in 
American  school  programs,  like 
History  in  the  grades  and  in  the 
high  school.  Here  the  work  is  of 
necessity  handed  over  to  the  masters 
of  matter  and  method  in  these  sep- 
arate departments,  such  as  com- 
posed the  Committee  of  Seven,  for 
example,  on  The  Teaching  of  His- 
tory. Of  course,  it  is  not  thought 
that  such  a  minute  division,  such  as 
is  suggested  by  the  foregoing  out- 
line, could  be  followed  by  our  exam- 
ining officials.  But  can  we  not 
make  some  advance?  It  seems  en- 
tirely practicable  for  the  Commis- 
sioner so  to  interpret  the  subject 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching," 
that  teachers  may  be  expected  to 
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prepare  for  examinations,  not  on 
Theory  and  Practice  in  general, 
but  on  some  one  or  two  or  three 
sub-divisions  of  the  subject,  such 
as  The  History  of  Education,  Edu-' 
cational  Psychology  or  Child  Study. 
Which  of  these  does  not  matter 
greatly,  just  so  some  few  fairly  dis- 
tinct and  definite  lines  are  indi- 
cated. The  Reading  Circle  could 
do  much  towards  bringing  about 
this  greatly  needed  reform.  That 
we  are  ready  for  such  an  advance  is 
shown  by  the  tendency  to  base  some 
of  the  theory  and  practice  questions 
upon  the  Reading  Circle  books. 
(See  recent  issues  of  this  Journal.) 
To  carry  this  plan  further  would 
not  be  difficult.  The  Commissioner 
working  with  the  Reading  Circle 
Board  would  settle  upon  a  few  high 
grade  pedagogical  works,  and  de- 
finitely announce  that  for  a  given 
period  the  questions  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching  would  be 
based  upon  the  Reading  Circle 
books.  Certain  difficulties  of  a 
practical  nature  no  doubt  will  occur 
to  the  reader,  but  they  can  be  over- 
come and  we  shall  have  made  a 
long  step  towards  rescuing  peda- 
gogy from  her  present  low  estate. 

A  PROBLEM. 
By  Edson  M.  Mills. 

I.  What  will  it  cost  to  build  of 
common  bricks  a  house  32  feet 
long,  30  feet  wide,  and  25  feet  high, 
the  walls  being  16  inches  thick, 
when  brick  costs  $8.50  per  thou- 
sand, and  laying  the  brick  is  paid 


for  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  thousand,, 
making  full  deductions  for  two 
doors  7  ft.  by  3^  ft.,  and  12  win- 
dows, each  6  ft.  by  3  ft.? 

SOLUTION. 

32  feet  +  32  feet  +  27^  feet  -[- 
27i  feet  =  ii8f  feet,  length  of 
walls,  counting  the  corners  but 
once. 

25  X  Ii8§  =  2966^  sqr.  ft,  outer 
surface  of  the  walls,  counting 
the  corners  but  once. 

2  X  7  X  3i  =  49  sqr.  ft.,  surface 
to  be  deducted  for  doors. 

12  X  6  X  3  =  216  sqr.  ft.,  surface 
to  be  deducted  for  windows. 

49-1-216  =  265  sqr.  ft,  total  de- 
ductions for  windows  and 
doors. 

2966S  —  265  =  270 if  sqr.  ft,  outer 
surface  of  walls  after  all  deduc- 
tions are  made. 

.  • .  2701^  X  29  =  78,348^,  number 
of  bricks  required  for  the 
building. 

.-.  78^348*  X  $8.50  =  $665.96, 
cost  of  the  brick  used. 
78,348^  X  $2  =  $156.70,  cost 
of  laying  the  same,  counting 
the  corners  but  once. 
4  X  J  X25  =  I33i  sqr.  ft, 
.  outer  surface  as  computed  for 
corners.  Then,  133 J  X  29  = 
3866^,  number  of  bricks  in  the 
corners.  Since  workmen  count 
the  corners  twice  in  their 
charge  for  laying  the  brick,  we 
have  3,866|  X  $2  =  $7734, 
additional  charge  for  laying  the 
brick. 
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-  •.  $665.96  +  $156.70  +  $7.73  = 
$830.39,  total  cost  as  reqtiired. 

Note.  —  A  cubic  foot  of  wall 
contains  about  22  common  bricks; 
hence,  for  every  square  foot  of  sur- 
face (outer)  there  would  be  22 
bricks,  if  the  wall  is  12  inches  thick; 
and  workmen  add  7  bricks  more  for 
every  4  inches  additional  thickness. 
Therefore,  for  each  square  foot  of 
outer  wall-surface  in  this  problem, 
there  would  be  29  bricks.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  workmen  to  make  an 
allowance  of  one-half  for  window 
and  door  openings,  and  that  is  the 
allowance  made  un)"»ss  the  contract 
specifies  otherwise. 

I  have  recently  received  requests 
from  teachers  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  country  for  solutions  of 
this  problem.  One  of  them  was 
thoughtful  enough  to  state  that  the 
problem  was  taken  from  Milne's 
Standard  Arithmetic.  I,  at  once, 
consulted  the  Arithmetic,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  that  not  one  of 
the  twenty  or  more  teachers  send- 
ing the  problem  for  solution,  had 
read  it  correctly.  In  their  statement 
of  the  problem,  not  one  of  these 
teachers  seemed  to  see  the  little 
word  'Jull."  This  is  a  fine  prob- 
lem, and  taken  from  an  admirable 
text  book.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  a 
problem  that  a  boy  should  know 
how  to  solve.  But  if  the  boy  is  ever 
to  master  this  and  similar  practical 
problems,  he  must  be  led  by  teachers 
that  at  least  "Have  eyes  to  see" 
and  see. 
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Head  h^ore  the  Ohio  StaU  School  Board  Asso- 
ciation at  Columbus,  March  i6. 
By  L.  O.  Miller. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  discussing  the  topic  assigned 
for  this  occasion  I  desire  to  state 
three  fundamental  propositions  as 
a  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
the  superstructure : 

First,  The  prime  factors  in  the 
success  of  any  business  enterprise 
are  ample  funds  with  which  to 
finance  the  same  and  an  intelligent 
brain  to  apply  and  direct.    . 

Who  among  this  representative 
body  of  men,  especially  those  of 
you  who  come  from  the  profes- 
sional or  mercantile  pursuits,  will 
dispute  this  statement? 

Second,  The  greatest  factors  in 
the  prosperity,  peace,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race  are  suc- 
cessful conditions  of  business  and  a 
broad-minded,  liberal  education. 

Who  in  all  this  enlightened  uni- 
verse will  offer  a  negation  to  this 
proposition  ? 

Third,  Every  home  in  our  broad 
land  is  directly  interested  in,  and 
influenced  by  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  its  business  affairs  and  poor- 
ly or  well  equipped  public  schools. 

Please  note  that  these  proposi- 
tions have  a  relation  one  to  anoth- 
er, and  that  the  factors  of  money 
and  education  are  common  to  all. 

DISCUSSION. 

Accepting  these  fundamentals  as 
true,  who,  and  where  is  he  who, 
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left  to  his  own  reason,  would  put  a 
brake  upon  a  single  wheel  of  the 
whole  intricate  machinery  of  edu- 
cation? I  say  "intricate,"  for  edu- 
cation is  no  longer  a  matter  of  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  the 
three  R's.  I  know  there  are  those 
who  will  differ  from  me  in  this 
statement,  and,  possibly,  a  few  of 
those  who  hear  me  will  take  excep- 
tion to  it,  and  argue  to  the  contra- 
ry. My  definition  of  education  is 
not  alone  that  which  develops  the 
brain  tissues  and  leads  us  to  think 
and  reason,  but  that  which  devel- 
ops physically  and  morally  as  well ; 
that  which  would  cause  the  mus- 
cles of  our  body,  our  arms  and  legs, 
our  hands  and  feet,  yes,  the  very 
tips  of  our  fingers  to  work  in  hap- 
py, intelligent  unison  with  soul  and 
brain  to  make  the  best  of  life. 

The  problem  of  education  to- 
day, like  that  of  business,  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  conditions  of  a 
century,  a  half  a  century,  or  even 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
kindergarten,  manual  training, 
cooking,  and  sewing  are  called  fads 
by  some;  but  are  they?  I,  for 
one,  and  after  a  few  years'  obser- 
vations of  results,  say:  No,  they 
are  not  fads;  but  when  properly 
understood  and  applied,  are  just 
as  essential  to  the  complete  train- 
ing and  education  of  the  child  as 
the  three  R's.  Why  do  I 
think  so?  First,  the  kindergar- 
ten takes  the  young  mind  before  it 
can  fully  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  words  and  brings  to  its  sense 


the  ideas  of  form,  of  color,  of 
structure,  so  that,  when  a  little  lat- 
er the  open  book  is  laid  before  the 
child,  it  reflects  with  a  truer  con- 
ception and  meaning  the  printed 
page  and  text. 

Second,  in  the  matter  of  manual 
training.  Not  all  can  be  lawyers, 
doctors,  preachers,  or  teachers^ 
and,  indeed,  it  is  better  that  they 
should  not  be.  We  aim  to  give  the 
best  possible  in  the  grades  and  in 
the  high  schools  which  are  included 
in  our  systen^  of  free  education. 
These  are  preparatory  steps  to 
higher  education  and  the  profes- 
sions. But  this  is  an  age  of  won- 
derful achievement  in  the  creation 
of  machinery  and  applied  mechan- 
ics. We  owe  just  as  much  to  the 
boy  who  is  to  build  a  fast  flying 
railroad  train,  to  the  boy  who  is  to 
build  a  steamship  that  shall  carry 
us  quickly  and  safely  to  our  neigh- 
bors across  the  seas,  as  to  the  one 
who  shall  defend  the  illiterate  crim- 
inal at  the  bar  of  justice.  We  owe 
as  much  to  the  boy  who  shall  build 
a  great  and  mighty  printing-press,, 
and  another  who  shall  build  the 
electric  motor  and  attach  to  it,  so 
that  both  together  may  turn  out 
from  ten  thousand  to  one  hundred 
thousand  complete  onc-hundred- 
page  papers  an  hour,  as  we  do  to 
the  one  who  shall,  upon  the  Sab- 
bath day,  stand  behind  a  sacred 
desk  and,  in  beautiful  word-paint- 
ing and  eloquent  delivery,  speak  to 
a  few  worshipers  and  many  empty 
pews.     We  owe  more  to  the  girl 
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who  shall  reign  as  a  queen  in  the 
home,  as  wife  and  mother,  prepar- 
ing wholesome  food,  knowing  how 
to  sew  and  dam,  how  to  make  a 
baby's  linen  and  her  own  gowns, 
than  we  do  to  all  the  Carrie  Nations 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

Manual  training  will  open  the 
door  to  a  better  understanding  of 
life's  labors  and  duties ;  it  will  open 
the  door  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
capacity  for  service  for  the  boys 
and  girls  who  must  toil  in  the 
shops,  and  make  our  homes  what 
they  should  be.  Many  a  boy  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  is  drifting  into  the 
wicked  ways  of  the  world  and  help- 
ing to  make  up  the  criminal  popu- 
lation simply  because  there  is  no 
guiding  influence,  nothing  in  his 
education  that  would  help  him  to  a 
realization  of  what  he  is  best  fitted 
to  do  in  life.  He  knows  that  he  is 
not  qualified  for  the  professions, 
has  no  funds  to  invest  in  business 
and  has  no  idea  what  trade  will  call 
out  his  natural  talents.  Give  the 
boys  manual  training  in  its  broad- 
est sense  and  you  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
strong,  vigorous,  and  honest  young 
manhood.  Manual  training  will 
open  the  eyes  of  many  a  boy  and 
permit  him  to  see  that  which  will 
best  fit  his  case  and  start  him  right 
in  the  battle  of  life.  Spend  more 
money,  then,  on  education  in  its 
fullness,  and  you  will  reduce  your 
criminal  population  and  have  less 
need  of  funds  for  houses  that  are 
built  with  steel-barred  windows. 


Business  is  no  longer  conducted 
as  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers. 
Immense  sums  of  money  are  in- 
vested in  enterprises  that  bring  noi 
only  gain  to  those  who  invest,  but 
results  that  are  of  interest  to  the 
entire  human  race.  So  in  matters 
educational.  The  added  years 
since  our  grandfathers  learned 
their  A,  B,  C's  in  the  did  log 
schoolhouse,  have  brought  their 
changes,  and  it  requires  money  in 
plenty  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever- 
onward  march  of  mankind.  What 
of  our  laws  as  affecting  present- 
day  conditions  and  results?  This 
question  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  subject  which  the  program  has 
called  for. 

Section  3958  of  the  present  Ohio 
School  Laws  reads:  "Each  board 
of  education  shall  annually,  at  a 
regular  or  special  meeting  held  be- 
tween the  third  Monday  in  April 
and  first  Monday  in  June,  fix  the 
rate  of  taxation  necessary  to  be 
levied  for  all  school  purposes,  after 
the  State  funds  are  exhausted ;  said 
levy  shall  be  divided  by  the  board 
of  education  into  four  funds; 
namely,  first,  Tuition  Fund;  sec- 
ond. Building  Fund ;  third,  Contin- 
gent Fund;  fourth,  Bonds,  Inter- 
est, and  Sinking  Fund ;  and  a  sep- 
arate levy  shall  be  made  for  each 
fund,  provided  that  in  every  city 
school  district  said  levies  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  board  of  review 
of  the  city,  which  shall  consider  the 
same,  and  approve  or  reduce  said 
levies  or  any  part  thereof,  and  re- 
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turn  the  same  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  then'  said  levies  shall 
become  valid  as  so  approved  or  re- 
duced." This  section  was  passed 
and  approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly a  little  less  than  a  year  ago, 
or  on  April  25,  1904.  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  two  facts: 
First,  that  the  levies  submitted  to 
the  bftard  of  review  are  subject  10 
their  decree,  from  which,  no  matter 
how  unwisely  or  unjustly  it  may 
affect  the  schools,  there  is  absolute- 
ly no  appeal  or  provision  of  any 
kind  to  correct  a  wrong.  Second, 
the  school  levies  are  the  only  ones 
that  are  sent  to  the  board  of  re- 
view ;  all  others  for  the  municipal- 
ity being  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  mayor,  city  council,  and  board 
of  sinking  fund  trustees. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention 
to  the  manner  of  making  the  levies 
for  municipal  departments,  none  ot 
which  affects  the  life  and  happiness 
of  our  people  as  does  that  of  the 
educational  department.  On  the 
municipal  side,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments submit  their  estimates  and 
annual  budgets  to  the  mayor,  who 
approves  or  revises  and  sends  to 
the  city  council  for  concurrence. 
They  are  finally  sent  to  the  sinking 
fund  trustees,  who  may  or  may  not 
approve;  but  a  wise  provision  in 
the  law  permits  that  city  council 
may,  by  a  three-fourths'  vote,  pass 
a  levy  which  the  board  of  sinking 
fund  trustees  has  vetoed.  I  appeal 
to  you,  gentlemen,  if  the  same  pro- 
vision should  not  be  made  in  the 


matter  of  our  school  levies,  and  the 
same  instrument  of  self-protection 
and  preservation  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  boards  of  education  of 
city  school  districts?  If  not,  why 
then  should  these  boards  of  educa- 
tion have  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
the  levies  and  the  division?  Why 
spend  many  hours  of  anxious,  ear- 
nest thought  and  planning,  per- 
chance while  the  members  of  your 
board  of  review  are  at  home  and  in 
bed?  Why  not  turn  the  whole 
matter  of  finance  over  to  them  and 
make  them  responsible? 

At  the  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion^ three  years  ago  the  matter  of 
a  double  cost  of  school  property  by 
the  process  of  bond-issue  was  dis- 
cussed, and  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  implore  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  afford  relief.  A 
bill  was  drafted  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  wisdom  of  it  was  so  mani- 
fest, in  its  preventing  the  alarming 
increase  of  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  our  city  boards  of  educa- 
tion, that  the  Legislature  approved 
and  passed  an  enabling  act,  whereby 
a  special  levy  of  one  mill  might  be 
made  for  new  sites  and  new  build- 
ings, thus  providing  that  a  fund  be 
created  that  would  enable  a  school- 
house  to  be  built  and  paid  for  when 
completed.  The  bond-issue  plan 
would  have  had  this  result :  Say  a 
modern  building  was  to  be  built, 
costing  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  five  per  cent,  twenty-year 
bonds  issued  to  realize  funds  to 
meet  the  cost ;  at  the  end  of  twenty 
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years  the  bonds  would  fall  due  for 
the  full  amount,  and  in  the  mean- 
time there  would  have  been  paid 
another  like  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  interest. 
This  extra  one-mill  levy  would 
have  meant  an  increased  tax  of  ten 
cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  on 
the  duplicate  and  but  few  people 
would  have  felt  it.  '  What  the  re- 
sult was  elsewhere  I  do  not  know, 
but  in  Dayton  our  board  of  review, 
then  called  the  tax  commission,  ab- 
solutely refused  our  appeal.  Had 
it  been  in  the  power  of  our  board  of 
education  to  have  passed  the  levy 
over  their  veto  by  a  three-fourths 
vote,  we  could,  under  the  example 
given,  have  saved  the  tax-payers  of 
the  city  just  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  or  have  been  enabled  to 
erect  two  such  buildings  instead  of 
one. 

Great  corporations,  banking  in- 
stitutions, mercantile  enterprises, 
and  interests  of  a  diversified  nature 
are  made  dividend-producing  be- 
cause the  stockholders  elect  a  board 
of  directors  and  entrust  the  man- 
agement to  their  judgment  and  di- 
rection. What  think  you  of  the 
unwisdom  of  having  an  entirely 
uninterested  party — a  committee 
of  three — who  could  say  to  these 
various  boards  of  directors,  "Thus 
far  you  can  go,  and  no  farther"? 
How  many  improvements  in  road- 
bed, or  rolling  stock,  in  equipments 
or  safeguards,  for  a  nation  of  peo- 
ple that  are  always  on  the  go, 
would  our  railroads  make  if  such 


a  condition'  existed  ?  How  many 
factories,  such  as  the  National 
Cash  Register,  now  known  almost 
wherever  the  foot  of  civilized  man 
has  trod,  the  immense  iron  and 
steel  industries  of  this  and  other 
countries,  the  great  Krupp  Gun 
Works,  of  Essen,  Prussia,  would 
there  be  if  a  narrow-minded  com- 
*mittee  were  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
far-seeing  men  who  build  not  only 
for  themselves  but  the  entire 
world?  We  should  not  live  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  for  those  we 
bring  into  this  world  to  follow  us 
in  toil  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. To  do  this  means  not  only 
to  provide  for  this  day's  needs,  but 
to  make  some  sacrifice  for  the  an- 
ticipated wants  of  tomorrow.  As 
an  object  lesson:  The  city  of  New 
York  has  just  completed,  at  a  cost 
of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  a 
great  subway,  that  her  present  and 
future  people  may  have  easy  and 
more  comfortable  means  of  getting 
to  and  from  their  homes;  while 
only  a  few  years  ago  her  elevated 
railways,  and  more  recent  electric 
surface  roads,  were  thought  suf- 
ficient to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
traffic.  What  if  three  men  could 
have  sat  in  their  supreme  greatness 
and  said:  '*No,  you  cannot  issue 
those  bonds.  You  cannot  build  the 
subway"?  This  is  practically  the 
situation  that  confronts  the  most 
important  system  of  our  great  com- 
monwealth to-day — our  system  of 
free  education. 
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To  my  mind,  the  old  general  law 
regarding  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses was  the  proper  one.  It  pro- 
vided that  each  board  of  education 
should  annually  determine  by  esti- 
mate, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  en- 
tire amount  of  money  to  be  levied 
for  various  purposes.  There  were 
statutory  limitations  thrown  about 
the  law  as  safeguards,  but  in  the 
matter  of  the  final  levies  the  board 
of  education  was  supreme,  for  Sec- 
tion 3960  of  the  old  school  laws 
read  as  follows:  "The  amount  so 
estimated  the  board  shall  certify  in 
writing  to  the  auditor  of  the  county 
in  which  the  districts  belong,  who 
shall  assess  the  entire  amount  upon 
all  the  taxable  property  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  enter  it  upon  the  tax  list 
of  the  county,  and  the  county  treas- 
urer shall  collect  the  same  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  State  and  county  taxes,  and  pay 
it  to  the  treasurer  of  the  district." 

The  misfortune  of  present  law!> 
is  that  these  levies  by  boards  of 
education  must  be  passed  upon  by 
a  board  of  review  having  no  othei 
levies  but  that  for  school  purposes 
to  consider.  As  a  rule,  these 
boards  of  review  are  composed  of 
men  who  know  practically  notnmg 
of  the  schools,  much  less  their  nec- 
essities and  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mands of  the  rapidly  growing 
school  population.  Furthermore, 
as  a  board  of  review  they  are  be- 
sieged from  day  to  day  by  proper- 
ty-holders to  cut  valuations  that  go 
to  the  duplicate ;  and  about  the  only 


thing  they  hear  or  learn  is,  "Cut 
down  taxes,"  The  result  is  a  two- 
edged  sword,  one  cutting  levies,  the 
other  valuations,  and  both  to  the 
detriment  of  resources.  I  would 
be  charitable  to  them  personally, 
for,  to  my  mind,  the  law  is  at  fault 
in  creating  such  boards  of  review. 
I  know  that  in  public  matters  much 
has  been  said  of  extravagant  ex- 
penditures in  one  form  and  anoth- 
er, but  the  good  of  our  schools  de- 
mands not  the  creation  of  such 
boards  of  review,  but  their  abolish- 
ment. Gentlemen,  I  feel  I  shall 
strike  a  popular  chord,  one  that 
will  bring  a  hearty  response  when 
I  say  that  the  boards  of  education 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  are  composed 
of  men  just  as  honest,  just  as  com- 
petent, just  as  careful  and  watchful 
of  the  people's  interests  as  the  men 
who  compose  these  boards  of  re- 
view; that  they  know  far  more 
about  the  schools  and  their  needs 
by  a  constant  study  of  them  as  they 
are  presented  at  the  board  and  com- 
mittee meetings,  than  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  know  who  give  no  time 
to  the  study  of  school  problems, 
who  could  neither  tell  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  or  scholars 
enrolled,  if  asked,  nor  the  cost  per 
capita  for  maintaining  the  schools. 
I  say,  then,  you  should  be  permit- 
ted to  manage  your  schools  free 
from  the  restraints  of  a  board  of 
review  that  takes  no  interest  in 
school  affairs  and  knows  nothing 
of  their  needs.  In  other  words, 
you  are  the  directors  of  a  great  cor- 
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poration,  of  which  the  people  of 
your  own  school  districts  are  the 
stockholders.  They  have  given 
you  their  confidence  by  electing 
you  as  directors,  and  I  claim  it  is 
an  unwise  law  that  takes  any  part 
of  the  management  out  of  your 
hands  and  that  results,  as  does  the 
present  law,  in  crippling  your  re- 
sources. 

Possibly  I  ought  not  be  in  the 
least  personal,  and  yet  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  giving  a  little  experi- 
ence of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Dayton  Board  of  Education,  of 
which  committee  I  was  a  member. 
We  had  spent  many  hours  in  care- 
ful study  of  our  needs ;  had  been 
visited  by  citizens  who  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  betterment  of  our 
school  system,  particularly  manual 
training,  and  we  had  at  last,  after 
several  meetings,  made  our  levies 
for  various  purposes,  keeping  not 
only  within  the  limits  of  the  stat- 
utes, but  under  them,  and  sent  our 
levies  to  the  board  of  review.  We 
were  summoned  as  a  committee 
before  this  board  for  a  conference, 
but  had  no  sooner  entered  their 
room  than  we  were  met  with  this 
statement:  "Well,  gentlemen,  we 
wanted  to  be  courteous  to  you,  and 
have  invited  you  here  to  discuss  the 
situation,  but  we  wish  to  say,  first 
of  all,  we  will  not  approve  your 
levies  or  give  you  a  single  fraction 
of  a  mill  more  than  you  had  last 
year."  Our  main  plea  for  an  in- 
creased levy  was  for  greater  effi- 
ciency in  manual  training  and  suf- 


ficient tuition  to  permit  a  school 
calendar  of  at  least  thirty-eight 
weeks  instead  of  but  thirty-six, 
which  is  all  the  crippled  condition 
of  our  funds  has  allowed  for  sev- 
eral years.  Compared  with  In- 
dianapolis and  some  other  cities, 
our  manual-training  school  is  sim- 
ply a  little  plaything.  One  mem- 
ber of  this  board,  whose  appearance 
was  anything  but  that  of  a  man  of 
affairs,  crossed  his  legs,  pulled  his 
long  whiskers,  tried  to  look  wise, 
and  denounced  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing connected  with  the  educa- 
tional system.  I  think  an  old  Mc- 
Guffy  speller,  a  first  and  second 
reader,  the  different  mathematical 
tables,  and  possibly  a  little  gram- 
mar thrown  in  would  have  filled 
the  measure  of  his  idea  of  educa- 
tion. His  only  thought  was, 
"Keep  down  the  tax  rate." 

If  our  levies  are  to  be  reviewed 
at  all,  then,  in  all  fairness,  they 
should  be  by  a  board  that  has  every 
department  of  a  city  government; 
one  that  can  fix  a  proper  tax  rate 
for  all  purposes  and  then  make  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  levies 
for  various  purposes.  The  import- 
ance of  education  is  so  preeminent 
in  the  general  welfare  of  a  com- 
munity that  its  public  schools 
should  be  given  the  first  consider- 
ation of  any  such  board,  and  the 
tax  levies  for  school  purposes  be 
•the  last  to  suffer  the  pruning  pro- 
cess. 

Let  us  inquire  what  we  are 
spending  for  school  purposes,  and 
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see  if  our  school  tax  is  a  burden 
to  anybody.  The  new  code  pro- 
vides a  maximum  levy  of  twelve 
mills — providing  your  board  of  re- 
view is  willing.  This  would  seem 
to  be  about  one  cent  for  each  one 
dollar  of  property  a  man  may  pos- 
sess. The  matter  of  a  broad,  com- 
plete education  is  the  most  vital  to 
any  people.  Who  ought  to  complain 
pr  be  unwilling  to  pay  one  cent  tax 
for  school  and  have  ninety-nine 
cents  for  everything  else?  But  let 
us  see  are  we  paying  the  one  cent. 
It  is  pretty  thoroughly  understood 
than  an  investment  yielding  a  six 
per  cent,  or  seven  per  cent,  dividend 
is  considered  excellent,  and  send? 
every  certificate  of  stock  away 
above  par.  This  is  a  pretty  clear 
indication  that  the  oft-made  state- 
ment that  our  taxes  of  two  and 
one-half  to  three  per  cent,  consume 
the  half  or  more  of  our  invest- 
ment returns  has  a  false  foun- 
dation, and  that  we  are  not 
paying  the  one  cent  for  school  pur- 
poses. Unfortunately  too  many 
are  led  to  think  so;  and,  also 
unfortunately,  it  is  not  so.  There 
is  something  else  radically  wrong 
in  our  tax  laws,  or  the  application 
of  them.  When  boards  of  review 
are  created  to  make  a  just  and 
equitable  valuation  of  every  man's 
holdings,  both  personal  and  real, 
and  somewhere  near  their  true 
market  values,  instead  of  review- • 
ing  and  cutting  down  levies,  then 
will  not  only  our  tax  rate  take  an 
awful  toboggan,  but  we  will  have 


money  in  our  school  treasuries  to 
do  almost  an3rthing  we  want. 

Gentlemen,  it  may  not  be  ger- 
mane to  the  topic,  yet  it  is  a  mat- 
ter so  closely  associated  with  it 
that  I  cannot  help  but  at  least  hint 
at  it  and  suggest  that  this  is  the 
abuse  that  needs  the  closest  atten- 
tion for  a  board  of  review.  Too 
many  people  are  hiding  their  hold- 
ings of  personal  property.  The 
burden  of  taxation  is  placed  upon 
the  man  who  can  least  afford  it; 
the  man  of  only  moderate  means, 
the  man  who  owns  possibly  noth* 
ing  but  a  modest  home,  and  works 
at  daily  toil  in  shop  or  store.  Too 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  are  never  listed  for  the  tax 
collector.  No,  I  am  too  modest  in 
this  statement,  for  I  should  say. 
Too  many  millions  are  not  listed* 
Not  long  ago  I  read  a  statement 
regarding  the  taxes  on  personal 
property  of  a  man  well  known  by 
everybody  in  our  great  old  State 
and  in  the  nation.  He  had  been 
returning  for  taxation  personal 
property  to  the  value  of  twenty- 
three  thousand  dollars.  Included 
among  the  items  were  two  fine 
cows,  a  few  horses  and  family  car- 
riage, a  little  bric-abrac,  and,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  a  gold  watch, 
and  the  balance  in  stocks ;  the  total 
amount,  as  stated,  being  twenty- 
three  thousand  dollars.  When  he 
died,  his  executors  and  the  ap- 
praisers of  the  estate  reported  per- 
sonal property  of  over  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 
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All  of  you  who  have  given  the 
matter  of  valuations  any  study  at 
all  know  with  what  disgust  and 
dissatisfaction  you  swear  to  your 
own  returns  to  the  assessor  or  au- 
ditor each  year.  We  case  our  con- 
sciences by  the  thought  that  every- 
body does  it;  but  the  trouble  is 
that  there  are  so  many  who  do  it 
so  much  more  than  others  that  it 
works  a  great  injustice,  and  we  are 
never  able  to  know  how  much  more 
the  other  fellow  does  it  than  we  do. 
The  problem  of  taxation  is,  under 
present  conditions,  a  problem  worse 
than  the  fifteen  puzzle  or  the  game 
of  "pigs  in  the  clover,"  and  to  him 
who  solves  it,  if  it  ever  is  solved, 
and  with  equity  to  all,  let  the  world 
unite  in  presenting  a  medal,  and 
let  his  name  be  written  in  letters  of 
gold  upon  the  pages  of  the  world's 
history-  Let  me  assure  you,  how- 
ever, that  man  will  never  be  a 
member  of  a  board  of  review  hav- 
ing but  one  eye  and  a  single 
thought. 


FIRST  YEAR  NUMBER  WORK. 

By  J.  K.  Baxter. 

In  my  opinion  the  business  of 
the  child  during  most  of  the  first 
year  in  school  is  to  learn  to  read. 
So  far  as  numbers  are  concerned, 
I  believe  very  little  should  be  at- 
tempted aside  from  counting, 
learning  to  make  the  figures  and 
concrete  work  with  objects  of  va- 
rious kinds.  Much  harm  is  often 
done  by  trying  to  cram   into  the 


child's  mind  combinations  and  pro- 
cesses which  might  be  better  left 
for  second  or  even  third  year  work. 
If  the  child  does  not  understand 
the  combinations,  he  is  liable  to 
take  a  dislike  to  the  whole  subject, 
or  to  make  up  his  mind  that  the 
whole  process  is  some  vague  thing 
that  must  be  said  but  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  understood.  I  knew 
a  boy  eight  or  nine  years  old  who 
could  scan  a  page  of  Greek  as  well 
as  his  father  who  was  a  Greek  pro- 
fessor; yet  the  boy  did  not  know 
what  he  was  saying.  I  have 
known  children  six  or  seven  years 
old  who  could  say  very  glibly: 
"Three  from  one  you  cannot  tjJce 
so  you  borrow  one  from  the  next 
higher  which  makes  etc.  etc."  yet 
they  did  not  understand  what  they 
were  saying.  I  have  seen  teachers 
trying  to  teach  advanced  numbers 
to  first  year  children  when  the 
teachers  did  not  know  what  they 
were  doing. 

•To  be  sure  children  differ  vety 
much  as  to  their  ability  to  grasp 
numbers,  but  the  average  first 
year  school  should  not  be  required 
to  commit  numerous  combinations 
which  mean  nothing  to  them.  The 
first  five  digits  may  be  combined 
by  addition  and  subtraction  m 
many  ways;  but  when  the  teacher 
thinks  her  children  thoroughly 
know  the  first  five  .digits  she  should 
then  continue  the  drill  in  some 
other  form.  The  children  should 
be  allowed  to  give  original  prob- 
lems   involving    the    combinations 
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already  used.  This  is  a  great  help 
in  numbers  and  is  good  work  in 
language.  It  is  surprising  what 
originality  and  variety  will  be 
shown  by  the  children  in  this 
work. 

In  the  number  work  of  the  first 
year  should  be  included  the  teach- 
ing of  longer  and  shorter  by  vari- 
ous objects;  also  larger  and 
smaller,  heavier  and  lighter,  higher 
and  lower,  farther  and  nearer,  etc. 
This  is  a  training  that  might  well 
be  carried  far  beyond  the  first  year. 
It  would  tend  to  develop  the  judg- 
ment. The  meaning  of  the  signs, 
+,  —  and  =  should  be  taught  and 
I  believe  they  should  be  called  by 
their  proper  names.  The  Roman 
notation  should  be  taught  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading  lesson  and 
reviewed  or  drilled  upon  at  other 
times  as  deemed  necessary. 

The  cent,  nickel,  pint,  quart  etc. 
used  properly  give  interesting  vari- 
ety and  produce  desirable  results. 
Many  different  kinds  of  counters 
should  be  used  in  the  concrete 
work.  The  child  should  know 
three  as  three,  not  simply  as  one 
and  one  and  one.  This  can  be 
done  if  the  teacher  will  be  careful 
about  the  method  of  grouping. 

The  eyes,  ears  and  hands,  i.  e. 
the  sight,  hearing  and  feeling,  may 
be  used  to  excellent  advantage  in 
teaching  numbers  if  the  teacher 
will  prepare  for  the  work  before- 
hand. To  be  sure  this  should  not 
be  carried  to  extreme,  nor  be  al- 
lowed to  become  mere  play. 


However,  these  are  only  sugges- 
tions. Schools  differ,  teachers  dif- 
fer, and  even  courses  of  study  dif- 
fer (  ?).  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
give  the  work  of  teaching  numbers 
in  any  school  into  the  hands  of  any 
good  primary  teacher  and  abide  by 
the  results.  I  feel  that  the  duty 
of  the  superintendent  is  more  in  the 
direction  of  seeing  that  the  chil- 
dren have  a  good,  capable  teacher 
than  it  is  to  say  how  much  she  shall 
teach  or  how  she  shall  teach  it. 


— ^J.  Powell  Jones,  Superintend- 
ent of  Music  in  the  high  schools  of 
Cleveland,  will  be  one  of  the  three 
adjudicators  at  the  National  Eis- 
teddfod to  be  held  at  Scranton, 
Penn.,  on  July  4. 

— Supt.  Frank  Alley  of  Green- 
field, Ohio,  now  has  four  college 
graduate  teachers  in  the  high 
school,  and  has  doubled  the  attend- 
ance within  the  past  t  wo  years. 
They  have  extended  the  course  of 
study  greatly  and  educational  in- 
terests in  Greenfield  are  running  at 
high  tide. 

— Supt.  H.  S.  Gruver  of  Worth- 
ingtori,  has  the  largest  high  school 
in  Franklin  County  outside  of  Col- 
umbus. They  now  enroll  80  in  the 
high  school,  and  the  high  school 
chorus  is  equalled  by  very  few, 
probably  not  surpassed  by  any  high 
school  chorus  in  the  state.  Worth- 
ington  has  just  cause  to  be  very 
proud  of  her  excellent  schools  and 
progressive  teachers. 


Editorial  Department. 
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The  next  State  examination 
will  be  held  at  Columbus,  June  21- 
23,  1905.  Address  all  inquiries  to 
Supt.  Arthur  Powell,  Middletown, 
Ohio. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  Put-in-Bay,  June  27-29. 
Special  rates  on  all  railroads  will 
be  arranged  for  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  will  be  held  at  Asbury  Park 
and  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  July  3-7. 
For  full  information  address 
Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon,  Director  for 
Ohio,  Madisonville. 

*  ♦     ♦ 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once 
took  occasion  to  say  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  goodness  of  disagree- 
able people."  Possibly,  school 
children  think  the  same  way. 

*  ♦     * 

The  examiner  who  recently 
gave  an  applicant  full  credit  on 
the  answer  "The  Speaker  of  the 
House  is  Theodore  Roosevelt," 
simply  issued  an  invitation  to  igno- 
rance and  incompetence  to  take 
a  place  at  the  teacher's  desk. 

*  ft     ^ 

Charles  Kingsley  once  said  to 
his  class  "I  am  here  not  so  much  to 
teach  you  history  as  to  teach  you 
how  to  teach  yourselves  history." 
Every  true  teacher  is  looking  and 
working  toward  the  time  when  the 
pupil  can  go  forward  without 
school  or  teacher. 

*  *     * 

Scholarship  is  never  obtru- 
sive and  yet  teachers  are  costantly 
exposed  to  the  temptation  to  in- 
troduce the  show  element  into  their 
work.  We  are  rather  impatient, 
and  restive,  at  times,  and  would 
fain  have  our  harvesting  follow 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  sowing. 
But  wheat  and  scholarship  are  not 
thus  produced. 
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We  are  quite  certain  that  we 
represent  the  great  body  of  Ohio 
teachers  in  advocating  fewer  books 
on  the  Reading  Circle  course  for 
next  year,  one  book,  and  only  one 
in  each  subject.     This   will  lessen 


der,  graceful,  and  hollow.  Per- 
sonally, he  is  long  and  narrow,  and 
looks  as  if  he  might  have  been  the 
product  of  a  rope-walk.  He  is 
loosely  put  together,  like  an  ill-con- 
structed  sentence,   and   affects   me 


DR.   N.   H.  CHANEY,   President. 


the    expense,    besides    simplifying      like    one. 
and  unifying  the  work.  matical." 


His  figure    is  ungram- 


Here  is  a  description  by  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich  which  is  well 
worthy  a  second  reading:  *'His  in- 
tellect resembles  a  bamboo —  slen- 


The  oracular  teacher,  the"when- 
I-ope-my-mouth-  let-  no-dog-bark" 
teacher,  the  teacher  who  does  not, 
can  not  make  a  mistake,  the  teacher 
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who  is  "three  feet  above  contra- 
diction/' the  teacher  who  feels  pity 
for  the  world  as  it  was  before  his 
advent  and  wonders  what  will  be- 
come of  it  after  he  is  gone,  the 
teacher  who  weeps  because  there 
are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer — 
well,  he  might  rediscover  himselt, 
call  himself  a  world  and  then  con- 
quer that. 

*     *     * 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  men  in  Ohio  have  aban- 
doned the  profession  of  teaching 
to  enter  the  mail  service.  The  num- 
ber is  certainly  quite  large.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers 
in  cities,  towns,  and  on  rural 
routes.  The  facts  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  business  of  de- 
livering letters  is  more  lucrative 
than  that  of  training  children. 
1^    1^     ♦ 

The  large  number  of  summer 
schools  which  will  be  in  session  in 
Ohio  and  elsewhere  during  the 
long  vacation  will  afford  excellent 
opportunities  to  those  whose  am- 
bitions lie  in  that  direction.  True, 
attendance  at  these  schoools  im- 
poses some  expense  but  in  most 
cases  it  will  be  "bread  cast  upon 
the  waters."  More  and  more  will 
boards  of  education  demand  pro* 
gressive  teachers  and  attendance  at 
a  good  summer  school  is  a  badge 

of  progress. 

«     ♦     « 

Apropos  of  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  and  people  in  other  lines 


of  work  the  recent  agitation  in 
Congress  may  be  cited  as  showing 
that  we  are  gradually  coming  to 
see  matters  in  their  true  relation. 
In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Champe  Clark  said 
"More  money  is  being  paid  Wash- 
ington policemen  to  crack  the 
skulls  of  the  people,  than  is  paid 
to  school  teachers  to  improve  what 
is  in  the  skulls." 

*     *     * 

A  German  professor  is  said  to 
have  been  disappointed  on  account 
of  the  small  number  of  students 
who  were  attending  his  lectures. 
Forty  years  before  his  lecture 
room  had  been  crowded,  and  he 
expressed  surprise  at  the  difference 
in  attendance  because,  as  he  said, 
the  lectures  were  in  all  respects 
the  same  as  those  given  forty  years 
before.  This  professor  has  his 
counterpart  in  that  complacent 
pedagogue  who  fondly  caresses  the 
belief  that  his  skill  in  solving 
problems  in  annual  interest  will 
win  for  him  everlasting  peace  as 
well  as  perpetual  tenure  of  position 
and,  mayhap,  immortality. 
«     ♦     ♦ 

There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  interest  and  entertainment 
in  the  school  room  and  yet  they 
are  often  confused.  The  young 
teacher  is  anxious  to  succeed  and 
thinks  that  success  means  populari- 
ty; so  the  children  must  be  made 
to  sound  the  praises  of  the  teacher 
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at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  This 
requires  management  and  hence  a 
diet  of  sugar-plums,  with  plenty 
of  sugar,  is  adopted  in  that  school, 
and  "life  is  a  glad  sweet  song." 
The  children  are  said  to  be  inter- 
ested in  their  school  work.  So  they 
are,  and  so  would  a  pet  dog  or  kit- 
ten be  with  the  same  sort  of  treat- 
ment. Now  it  is  possible  to  have 
children  interested  under  a  regime 
of  hard  work,  without  coddling  or 
dawdling,  and  such  an  interest 
brings  results  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  time. 


Mr.  Superintendent  :  Are 
you  going  to  make  an  appeal  to 
your  teachers  to  become  members 
of  the  State  Association  and  pay 
the  fee  this  year  whether  they  go 
to  Put-in-Bay  or  not?  Do  you 
think  the  teachers  would  demur  if 
the  case  were  put  to  them  frankly 
and  fairly?  We  have  found  Ohio 
teachers  very  pleasant  people  and 
quite  ready  to  give  of  their  sub- 
stance to  help  on  good  work  and 
we  are  persuaded  that  you  will  find 
your  teachers  quite  amiable  in  this 
matter.  We  have  about  27,000 
teachers  in  Ohio,  and  surely  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  1,000  of 
these  glad  to  help  along  the  State 
Association.  Dear  Brothers,  don't 
you  see  what  ebullitions  of  joy 
there  would  be  in  the  capacious 
heart  of  Treasurer  Stokes  if  we 
should  all  do  our  best  to  bring 
about  such  a  result?    Let's  do  it. 


We  may  feel,  at  times,  that  we 
would  experience  surcease  of  trou- 
ble if  we  could  push  the  boy  over 
a  cliff,  but,  come  to  think  of  it  sob- 
erly, we  know  that  such  a  course 
might  deprive  the  world  of  a  really 
useful  man.  A  day  is  too  short  a 
time  by  which  to  measure  the  re- 
sult of  our  work  and  therefore 
every  teacher  should  have  large 
hope.  We  ought  to  realize  that 
perhaps  the  boy  is  having  a  harder 
struggle  than  ourselves,  and  sa 
needs  our  help  in  his  efforts  to  find 
the  way.  He  is  bewildered  and 
discouraged,  it  may  be,  and  stands 
in  need  of  a  friend.  Very  few 
boys  are  wholly  perverse,  and  even 
these  few  ought  not  be  consigned 
to  outer  darkness  without  a  trial. 
Hope  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
is  inspiring  to  the  boy  and  may 
prove  infectious. 


When  Virgil  wrote  hos  suc- 
cesses alit ;  possunt,  quia  posse 
vidcntur  he  expressed  a  great  fun- 
damental truth  which  applies  to 
teachers  as  well  as  to  sailors.  The 
teacher  who  docs  not  have  faith  in 
himself  is  already  a  failure.  On 
the  other  hand  the  teacher  who  has 
faith  in  himself  is  constantly  show- 
ing faith  by  works  and  is  ever 
watchful  for  opportunities  for  im- 
provement. He  is  found  at  educa- 
tional meetings,  reads  good  litera- 
ture, professional  included,  is  con- 
stantly exploring  in  unknown 
fields,  and  is  not  content  till  he  has 
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made  today  larger  than  yesterday. 
Not  only  so  but  he  marks  out  new 
lines  of  activity  for  himself,  and 
follows  these  lines  with  unyield- 
ing perseverance.  He  believes  in 
the  possibilities  of  his  own  being 
and  each  step  is  toward  that  whole- 


SUPT.    H.    B.    WILLIAMS,    Ex-COfft. 

ness  which  he  knows  is  his  rightful 

heritage. 

*     *     * 

Initiative  has  been  defined  as 
doing  the  right  thing  without  being 
told.  It  is  this  more  than  any- 
thing else,  perhaps,  that  the  schools 
are  striving  to  inculcate.     It  is  a 


bit  discouraging,  however,  to  be 
informed  by  eminent  authority  that 
five  per  cent,  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation do  all  the  planning  for  the 
other^  ninety-five  per  cent.  We  arc 
naturally  led  to  wonder,  in  the  face 
of  this  statement,  to  what  extent 
the  power  of  initiative  can  be  cul- 
tivated. Is  it  a  natural  gift  or 
is  it  a  growth?  The  best  method 
of  answering  this  question  is  to  ex- 
periment upon  ourselves.  If  we 
can  inaugurate  a  measure  that  is 
new  and  that  redounds  to  the  good 
of  our  community  we  may  be  sure 
that  we  possess  this  power  in  some 
degree.  It  is  just  this  quality  that 
1;  superintendents  must  emphasize  in 
their  quest  for  teachers.  To  do 
work  in  a  mechanical  way  is  easy, 
but  to  invent  a  better  way  of  do- 
ing it  is  a  different  proposition. 


From  all  quarters  of  the  State 
come  reports  of  the  interest  taken 
in  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
State  Association  at  Put-in-Bay 
.and  this  meeting  will  undoubtedly 
^be  the  largest  and  best  in  its  his- 
tory. There  will  be  much  to  in- 
terest all  classes  of  teachers  and  all 
teachers  of  each  class.  This  meet- 
ing is  not  designed  for  any  special 
class  but  is  thoroughly  democratic 
in  its  aims  and  methods.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  are  planning  a 
programme  that  must  appeal  to  all 
members  of  the  teaching  force  of 
Ohio  and  they  can  not  do  more 
than  this.     We  feel  sure  that  their 
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efforts  will  meet  a  cordial  response 
from  all  progressive  teachers.  The 
cuts  which  we  are  publishing  in  this 
issue  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
officers  of  the  Association  are  rep* 
resentative  men  who  -are  giving 
freely  of  their  time  and  strength 
for  the  good  of  all  teachers  and  all 
schools  of  Ohio. 


One  of  our  exchanges  indulges 
in  some  rather  lugubrious  prophe- 
cies as  to  Ohio  school  affairs  this 
year  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
the  school  code  but  we  see  no  in- 
dications that  these  prophecies  will 
be  fuimiled.  There  will  be  no 
great  upheavals,  no  earthquakes,  no 
avalanches,  no  holocausts,  no 
cataclysms.  We  shall  go  right 
along  teaching  school  and  feeling 
awfully  sorry  nights,  mornings  and 
Saturdays  for  the  editor  who  was 
not  permitted  to  be  born  in  Ohio  in 
order  to  have  had  a  fair  start  in 
life.  There  will  be  changes,  of 
course.  These  occur  every  year, 
and  when  they  occur  there  is  al- 
ways an  effort  to  fill  the  vacancies 
with  the  best  people  available.  This 
year  will  prove  no  exception.  On 
the  contrary  our  people  are  more 
deeply  interested  in  school  affairs 
than  ever  before,  and  this  will  man- 
ifest itself  in  a  desire  to  get  only 
the  best  teachers  and  to  pay  the 
best  possible  salaries  for  the  best 
service.  The  exchange  cited  is  en- 
titled to  one  more  guess. 


If  the  county  examiner  is  vindic- 
tive, if  he  is  actuated  by  pique  or 
caprice  of  has  an  undue  yearning 
for  popularity,  matters  are  apt  to 
go  awry.  Injustice  will  surely 
ensue — injustice  either  to  the  ap- 
plicants or  to  the  schools.  Upon 
the  examiners  rests  great  responsi- 
bility touching  the  welfare  of  the 
schools  and  if  they  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility with  absolute  fairness 
and  equal  justice  to  all  their  every 
act  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
the  counties  they  serve.  Elsewhere 
in  this  issue  the  case  is  cited  of  an 
examiner  who  recently  gave  one 
hundred  per  cent,  in  reading  to 
twelve  out  of  twenty-nine  appli- 
cants. Now  the  reading  of  these 
applicants  must  be  far  above  the 
average  or  the  grading  was  very 
liberal.  This  would  be  high  grad- 
ing if  the  applicants  had  been 
school  superintendents,  college 
professors  or  even  county  exam- 
iners. It  is  just  this  sort  of  thing 
that  will  militate  against  making 
certificates  valid  in  all  counties. 
The  examiners  over  in  the  other 
county  do  not  do  that  sort  of  grad- 
ing. 

*    1^    * 

Our  planet  is  well  supplied  with 
grumpity  men  and  occasionally  you 
will  find  a  grumpity  woman.  When 
you  find  the  grumpity  man  he  will 
take  his  time — ^yours  too — ^to  show 
you  that  everything  is  going  wrong 
except  himself.  He  doesn't  believe 
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there  is  any  honor  left  in  the 
world;  he  is  reasonably  sure  that 
public  affairs  are  altogether  bad, 
and  dead  certain  that  all  church 
members  are  hypocrites.  Having 
turned  the  pockets  of  his  own  soul 
inside  out  and  found  nothing  but 
rubbish,  he  concludes  that  the 
world  is  making  straight  for  the 
devil.  Are  we  sure  that  the 
grumpity  man  is  never  found  in 
the  school-room? — West  Virginia 
School  Journal. 


Two  of  the  most  important  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  at  the  Milwau- 
kee meeting  are  the  following : 

"Resolved^  That  this  Department 
approves  of  the  bill  now  before 
Congress  extending  the  franking 
privilege  to  State  educational  de- 
partments  covering  the  mailing  of 
reports  and  other  official  docu- 
ments, and  urges  the  passage  of  the 
same. 

"Resolved,  That  the  paramount 
educational  question  of  the  hour  is 
the  employment  and  retention  of 
sufficient  number  of  well-qualified 
teachers  to  fill  all  of  our  public 
schools,  and  that  this  Department 
pledges  itself  to  use  its  best  en- 
deavors to  secure  sufficient  com- 
pensation to  enable  teachers  to  pre- 
pare themselves  properly  for  their 
work,  and  to  justify  them  in  re- 
maining permanently  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching/' 


Let  the  pessimistic  iconoclast 
who  has  been  saying  unkind  thingi 
against  nature  study  be  now 
abashed  and  hie  him  away  to  some 
secluded  spot  and  meditate  upon* 
the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  espoused  this 
study  with  an  avidity  born  only  of 
deep  convictions.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject he  is  an  enthusiast  even  if  not 
a  faddist.  Tariff  revision  through 
the  greater  influence  of  this  study 
has  been  consigned  to  the  limbo  of 
departed  dreams,  and  Santo  Do- 
migo  pales  into  insignificance.  The 
money  question,  and  trusts,  and 
foreign  imbroglios  are  questions  of 
but  fleeting  interest,  for  the  Presi-., 
dent  is  pursuing  nature  study.  In 
fact  he  is  a  specialist.  He  was  ac* 
corded  large  range  in  his  choice  of 
subjects  but  he  passed  without  no- 
tice anthropology,  entomology,  em^- 
bryology,  psychology  and  many  of 
the  other  ologies  to  devote  himself^ 
to  ornithology.  And,  pray,  let  no^ 
one  be  irreverent  enough  to  su^ 
gest  that  he  is  in  deep  water,  be- 
cause he  placed  in  order  of  first  im- 
portance the  stork. 


EX-SUPCmNTCIIDCIIT  JAMIS  DUNCAIT. 

James  Duncan  has  retired  from 
the  profession,  but  he  has  left  a  rec- 
ord that  ought  to  inspire  many 
others.  To  him  fulsome  praise 
would  be  most  distasteful,  for  he  is 
a  modest  man  and  never  has  been 
a   spectacular   seeker   after  notor- 
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iety.  In  the  Union  army  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Rebellion  he  learned  the 
v^lue  of  discipline  and  training. 
Hence,  upon  laying  down  his  arms 
hje  took  up  his  books  at  Washington 
and  Jeflferson  College.  His  first  su- 
perintendency  was  at  Lexington, 
then  at  him  home,  Fredericktown, 
th,en  a  year  at  Mt.  Gilead,  and  then 
h^ck  to  Fredericktown  where  he  re- 


JAMBS  DUNCAN. 

mained  several  years.  During  these 
years  he  combined  school  work  with 
outdoor  pursuits,  mainly  devoting 
his  spare  hours  to  strawberries  and 
bees. 

His  next  and  last  school  was 
Bridgeport,  and  there  are  many  in 
that  town  who  regard  him  as  the 
{9under  of  their  schools.  It  can 
tryly  be  said  that  no  superintendent 


ever  had  a  stronger  hold  upon  his 
community  or  was  more  nearly  su- 
preme in  his  position  than  Supt. 
Duncan  at  Bridgeport.  The  Board 
deferred  to  his  judgment  in  all  mat- 
ters, and  delegated  to  him  the  re- 
sponsibility of  selecting  teachers 
and  books,  making  improvements  in 
the  course  of  study,  and  like  work, 
and  his  word  was  their  law. 
He  shrank  from  all  this  responsi- 
bility, but  they  had  come  to  know 
the  man  and  trusted  him  absolutely. 
When  he  resigned  last  fall  there 
was  universal  regret  for  he  had  be- 
come a  part  of  the  very  life  of  the 
town  in  educational,  social  and 
church  circles. 

By  economy  and  thrift  he  had 
managed  to  purchase  a  fine  farm 
near  Madison,  Lake  county,  and  for 
years  he  ha^  been  longing  to  "re- 
turn to  the  soil,'*  for  he  is  never 
happier  than  when  communing  with 
nature  in  the  fields  and  orchards. 
In  horticulture  he  is  an  authority 
and  there  is  small  wonder  that  the 
call  ot  nature  kept  ringing  in  his 
ears.  This  call  became  a  clarion 
blast  at  last  and  he  answered  the 
summons,  though  it  occasioned  a 
great  pull  at  his  heart  strings  to 
do  so,  for  he  loves  the  good  people 
at  Bridgeport.  With  him  to  his 
new  home  went  the  good  wishes  of 
a  host  of  friends,  all  over  Ohio, 
and  the  Monthly  joins  all  of  these 
in  the  wish  that  he  may  have  a  long 
life  in  his  country  home  and  that 
he  may  find  great  comfort  in  the 
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reflection  that  he  has  made  an  ex- 
alted place  for  himself  in  the  ad- 
miration and  esteem  of  all  who 
know  him. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

— The  Journal  of  Education  says 
in  a  recent  issue:  "President  W. 
O.  Thompson  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Ohio,  is  a  leader  in  the  N.  E. 
A.,  w^ith  an  art  of  putting  things 
that  carries  his  audience." 

— Says  the  Xenia  Gazette — It  is 
marvelous  what  people  in  general 
expect  of  a  school  teacher.  And 
yet,  as  a  rule,  it  can  be  said  that 
there  is  not  a  single  parent  in  a  dis- 
trict who  governs  her  own  children 
so  well  as  does  the  teacher  of  all 
these  children  of  the  district.  Think 
of  it!  The  parent  who  thinks 
nothing  of  losing  her  patience  from 
once  to  forty  times  a  day  with  her 
own  children,  expects  the  teacher 
to  control  her  temper  and  manage 
forty  children  who  come  from  all 
kinds  of  homes.  The  average 
school  teacher  is  a  model  of  par  ex- 
cellence in  government,  temper  and 
judgment  when  compared  to  the 
average  parents,  and  in  saying  this 
we  are  not  speaking  lightly  of  the 
right  kind  of  motherhood. 

— Stuart  W.  Eagleson  of  Ginn 
and  Company  recently  paid  a  visit 
to  the  southland,  spending  some 
time  in  New  Orleans  and  less  time 
in  other  cities. 


— Miss  Pearl  Roling  of  Fair  Av- 
enue School,  Columbus,  is  having 
her  pupils  correspond  with  pupils 
of  the  fifth  grade  in  other  states  to 
effect  an  exchange  of  natural  and 
manufactured  products. 

— F.  C.  Perkins,  the  Chicago 
manager  of  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  has  been  making  a  tour  of 
Ohio  lately  and  says  he  finds  the 
school  people  of  our  State  a  whole- 
some company.  He  but  voices  the 
sentiment  of  people  all  over  the 
country  in  this  statement. 

—Dr.  E.  W.  Chubb  of  Athens 
gave  the  teachers  of  Brown  and 
Clermont  counties  two  notable  ad- 
dresses on  Literature  at  their  meet- 
ing at  ( Georgetown,  March  11,  and 
they  were  both  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed.  Supt.  Fred 
Fagley  of  Amelia  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  "The  Teacher  and  Social 
Problems"  and  Miss  Flora  Herzog 
of  Ripley,  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  "Training  for  Citizenship." 
Supt.  A.  F.  Waters  looked  after 
the  comfort  of  visiting  teachers  in 
his  usual  big-hearted  way. 

— Dr.  Charles  C.  Rowlinson  of 
Kenton  has  been  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  Hiram  College  and  is 
said  to  be  well  fitted  to  become  the 
successor  of  Garfield. 

— Miss  Anna  Osgood,  principal 
of  Avondale  School,  Columbus,  has 
been  afflicted  with  rheumatism  for 
some  months  and  thereby  incapaci- 
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tated  for  work.  She  is  now  at  Mt. 
Clemens  and  her  hosts  of  friends 
all  over  Ohio  will  all  wish  her  a 
speedy  and  complete  recovery. 

— ^The  high  schools  of  Franklin 
County,  outside  of  Columbus,  will 
hold  their  annual  oratorical  con- 
test in  Columbus  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  auditorium  April  28. 

— Miss  Yeager  of  Westerville 
sang  several  solos  at  the  March 
meeting  of  the  Columbus  teachers 
and  captivated  her  hearers.  She 
sang  most  artistically  and  fully 
earned  the  many  encores  she  re- 
ceived. 

— Teachers:  If  you  are  worried 
about  examination  in  Literature, 
come  to  the  Tri-State  Normal  Col- 
lege this  spring  or  summer.  We 
will  leave  nothing  undone  in  get- 
ting you  ready.  Write  us  about  it 
at  once.  Address  L.  M.  Sniff  A. 
M.,   President,  Angola,   Ind. 

— The  MacMillan  Company  have 
added  three  valuable  books  to  their 
excellent  series  of  twenty-five  cent 
classics.  Homer's  Odyssey,  Dick- 
ens' Christmas  Carol,  and  Haw- 
thorne's Wonder-Book.  These  are 
all  good  literature  and  we  are  for- 
tunate in  having  access  to  such 
books  at  such  small  cost. 

— Supt.  H.  M.  Crooks  of  Lisbon 
pursues  the  even  tenor  of  his  ways 
inspiring  teachers,  pupils,  and  peo- 
ple, day  by  day,  to  higher  stand- 
ards of  work  and  living.  He  is  a 
man  of  ideals  of  the  right  sort  and 


has  a  way  of  leading  all  Avho  know 
him  to  do  larger  things  for  them- 
selves and  others. 

— The  high  schools  of  Fostoria 
and. Tiffin  on  March  17,  debated 
the  question  of  electing  senators  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people  and  the 
decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of 
Tiffin.  Now  when  we  meet  Bro. 
Frazier  at  Put-in-Bay  we'll  all 
take  coca-cola. 

— Supt.  J.  A.  Cromwell  of  Brad- 
ford expects  to  attend  Wooster 
University  next  year  to  complete 
his  college  course. 

— Supt.  H.  M.  Crooks  of  Lis- 
bon will  conduct  a  summer  session 
at  Lincoln  College,  Columbiana 
County  during  the  long  vacation. 

— Supt.  C.  B.  Stoner,  Mt.Gilead, 
will  have  a  class  of  six  to  graduate 
June  I.  He  has  proven  himself  a 
most  efficient  school  man  and  the 
whole  community  heartily  second 
his  efforts. 

— A  boy  in  Sidney  had  been 
playing  truant  for  a  few  days,  and 
when  he  finally  appeared  before 
Supt.  McVay  the  following  dia- 
logue ensued:  "Why  have  you 
been  out  of  school"  ?  "I've  been  out 
on  account  of  sickness."  "Have  you 
been  sick?"  "No  sir."  "Your 
father"?  "No  sir."  "Your  mother"? 
"No  sir."  "Any  of  your  brothers  or 
sisters"?  "No  sir."  "Well,  then, 
who  has  been  sick"?  "The  truant 
officer." 
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— Supt.  D.  D.  Pryor  has  been 
unanimously  re-elected  at  Hartford 
with  an  increase  in  salary.  Froni 
personal    acquaintance    with    Supt. 


— Supt.  S.  H.  Layton  of  Galli- 
polis  has  recently  expended  for 
supplementary  reading  for  the 
schools    the    sum    of    $175.     The 


SLIT.    J.     S.     WEAVER.     Ex-Com. 


Pryor  and  his  work  we  have  always 
considered  him  thoroughly  pro- 
gressive and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  his  Board  think  the  same. 


chances  are  that  these  new  books 
will  be  the  means  of  intellectual 
salvation  to  many  of  the  boys  and 
skirls. 
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— Supt.  J.  W  Carr  of  Anderson, 
Ind.,  the  newly  elected  President 
of  the  Superintendents'  Section  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  addressed  the  teach- 
ers of  Columbus  and  Franklin 
County  at  Columbus,  March  i8, 
and  completely  won  the  hearts  of 
his  audience  with  his  sensible, 
wholesome,  and  inspiring  words. 
His  subject  was  "Moral  and  Relig- 
ious Training  of  Children  in  the 
Public  Schools." 

— Supt.  S.  H.  Maharry  of  Mil- 
lersburg  has  been  elected  at  Shelby 
as  the  successor  of  the  late  Supt. 
W.  S.  Lynch,  and  we  most  heartily 
congratulate  the  Board  and  the 
people.  Supt.  Maharry  is  an  ex- 
cellent  school  man  and  will  give  the 
.schools  a  wholesome  administra- 
tion. 

— E.  B.  Stevens  of  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company  has  bought  a  home  in 
Columbus  and  now  has  his  lares 
and  penates  enshrined  in  his  own 
temple  at  346   Linwood   Ave. 

— Supt.  C.  C.  Miller  and  Prof. 
Edson  M.  Mills  were  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  Galion-Bucyrus 
city  institute  which  w^as  held  at 
Gaiion  March  18.  Prof.  W.  H. 
Critzer  gave  a  talk  on  primary 
work  in  music.  These  meetings 
have  awakened  great  interest  in 
school  affairs  throughout  the  entire 
county. 

— Howard  Champlin  teaches 
writing  and  drawing  in  the  schools 
of  Carthage,  Hartwell,  Lockvvood, 


St.  Bernard,  and  Bellevue,  Ky. 
He's  a  pleasant  pedagogic  peripa- 
tetic penman. 

— Governor  Herrick  has  named 
Friday,  April  21  as  Arbor  Day  and 
recommends  that  the  day  be  ob- 
served in  planting  trees,  vines  and 
shrubs  in  public  and  private 
grounds  and  that  pupils  in  the 
schools  be  instructed  in  forestry 
and  encouraged  to  use  their  efforts 
to  protect  our  birds. 

— What  a  noble  band  those 
Hamilton  county  subordinates 
are!  There's  Supt.  Lyon,  Madi- 
sonville,  Supt.  Trisler,  Hartwell, 
Supt.  Wilson,  Carthage,  Supt. 
Simniermon,  Pleasant  Ridge, 
Supt.  Willey, -College  Hill,  Supt. 
Fay,  Wyoming,  S.upt.  -Dial,  Lock- 
land,  besides  those  stalwarts  of 
Cincinnati  Cummings,  Heizer, 
Voorhes,  Wilkinson.  Beck,  Lo- 
gan. No  wonder  things  are  done 
well. 

— Supt.  C.  B.  Rayburn  of  Port 
William  has  been  re-elected  at  $100 
per  month.  He  does  the  high 
school  work  and  superintends  the 
work  in  Liberty  'township,  Clin- 
to  county,  having  fourteen  teach- 
ers in  all  under  his  supervision. 
There  is  no  qu^estion  as  .to  the  ben- 
efits of  supervision  in  his  town- 
ship. 

— Supts.  J.  B.  Mohler,  H.  F. 
Longnecker.  and  C.  W.  Biddle  ar- 
ranged a  very  profitable  meeting  of 
tlie  teachers  of  Green  and  Baugh- 
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man  townships  at  Orrville,  Feb.  25. 
The  speakers  were  A.  H.  Etling,  C. 
J.  King,  Henry  Jacot,  C.  P. 
Blough,  Frank  Jentes,  Mi:;;  Edith 
Keck.  Supt.  E.  E'.  Adair.  W.  E. 
Heickel,  E.  A.  Richardson,  W.  E, 
Wenner,  and  Miss  Lura  B.  Kean. 

— At  the  Hamilton  County  meet- 
ing at  Cincinnati,  March  11,  W.  B. 
Swain  of  Montgomery  gave  a  talk 
on  the  "Mission  of  the  Country 
School"  showing  how  the  teacher 
can  help  on  towards  good  citizen- 
ship. Miss  Edna  Parr  of  Madi- 
sonville  discoursed  most  eloquently 
and  beautifully  upon  the  violin  and 
F.  B..  Pearson  spoke  on  "The 
Drama  of  Job." 

— Ginn  and  Company  have  re- 
cently published  a  monograph  by 
President  L.  H.  Jones  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Normal  School  entitled 
"What  Are  Our  Young  People 
Reading"  ?  which  will  be  sent  post- 
paid upon  request. 

— J.  H.  Rowland  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company  has  bought  an 
elegant  home  in  Columbus,  which 
he  expects  to  occupy  about  Sept.  i. 

— A  county  examiner  in  Ohio  at 
the  March  examination  gave  twelve 
applicants  one  hundred  per  cent,  in 
reading  in  a  class  of  twenty-nine. 
These  twelve  people  ought  to  start 
a  training  school  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  teaching  of  reading. 

— Indulging  for  a  little  his  pen- 
chant for  unadulterated  philoso- 
phy. Dr.  J.  J.   Burns  remarks  "In 


literature  and  wine  the  oldest  is 
best;  in  law  and  eggs  'tother  end 
is  foremost."  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  our  knowledge  of  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  law. 

— The  State  Director  for  Ohio 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon, 
of  Madsionville,  has  appointed  the 
following  as  the  committee  for  this 
year:  Supt.  J.  V.  McMillan,  Ma- 
rietta, Supt.  H.  H.*  Cully,  Glen- 
ville,  Supt.  J.  D.  Simpkins,  New- 
ark, Supt.  J.  W.  Swartz,  Green- 
ville, and  Supt.  H.  L.  Frank,  Ma- 
rion. 

— Prin.  J.  T.  Begg  of  the  Colum- 
bus Cirove  high  school  will  be  one 
of  the  teachers  in  the  summer 
school  at  Lima  College. 

— Supt.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Kiefer  of 
Upper  Sandusky  have  our  sympa- 
thy in  this  time  of  sorrow  for  their 
bright  little  daughter  Helen,  who 
passed  away  March  2. 

— March  17  and  18  will  long  be 
remembered  at  Shreve  because  of 
a  most  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
teachers.  Hon.  R.  H.  Critchfield, 
Miss  Lura  B.  Kean,  Prin.  A.  H. 
Etling,  Miss  Maud  McClelland, 
Supt.  Charles  Haupert,  Miss 
Blanche  Zimmerman,  Miss  Hazel 
Mclntire,  Paul  Morgan,  Joseph 
Markley,  Supt.  E.  E.  Adair,  these 
were  the  speakers  who  made  the 
meeting  notable.  Let  it  be  noted, 
in  passnig,  that  Wayne  county  has 
a  noble  body  of  teachers  who  keep 
fully  abreast  of  the  procession. 
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— Col.  W.  J.  Bryan  addressed 
the  high  school  at  East  Liverpool, 
Feb.  27,  and  thus  gave  the  young 
people,  an  opportunity  to  see  an  or- 
ator and  hear  oratory. 


— Colorado  has  a  lady  in  the  of- 
fice of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Aliss  Katherine 
L.  Craig,  who  is  highly  com- 
mended by  the  press. 


SUPT.  E.    M.   VAN   CLEVE,    Ex-Cottl. 


— Supt.  J.  L.  Steiner  of  Beaver- 
dam  will  graduate  five  girls  and 
one  boy.  There  are  32  in  the  high 
school  and  the  nucleus  of  a  school 
library  has  been  arranged,  thanks 
ito  good  management. 


— ^James  C.  Conway,  formerly 
superintendent  at  Kenton,  is  living^ 
in  Springfield  and  devoting  his 
time  mainly  to  the  management  of 
his  fine  large  farm  near  South 
Charleston. 
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— Prin.  J.  W.  Scott  of  the  Gar- 
field school,  Colorado  Springs,  re 
cently  returned  from  a  vacation  of 
three  months  to  find  his  desk  al- 
most covered  with  sterling  silver- 
ware, a  gift  from  teachers  and 
pupils.  That's  the  way  with  these 
Ohio  men. 

— Supt.  W.  W.  Chalmers  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  superintend- 
ent at  Toledo  and  H.  J.  Eberth  of 
the  high  school  has  been  appointed 
managing  superintendent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

—Supt.  D.  H.  Barnes  of  Bath 
Township,  Greene  County,  held  a 
rousing  meeting  of  patrons  and 
pupils  at  Fairfield,  March  10.  The 
pupils  themselves  had  a  large  part 
in  the  programme  in  the  way  of 
songs  and  recitations.  Prof.  Mc- 
Call  of  Ohio  State  University  and 
Prin.  A.  B.  Graham  of  Springfield 
gave  inspiring  addresses.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  school  sentiment  is  more 
intense  in  that  community  than 
ever  before. 

— East  Liverpool  will  vote  upon 
the  question  of  issuing  bonds  for  a 
new  $85,000  high  school  building 
this  month.  The  high  school  has 
outgrown  the  present  building  and 
the  friends  of  the  school  are  ear- 
nestly hoping  that  the  people  will 
favor  the  plan. 

— Supt.  I.  N.  Keyser  of  Urbana 
has  an  excellent  address  on  "Ur- 
gent Needs  for  Forestry  Legisla- 
tion" which  ought  to  be  heard  by 


all  the  teachers  of  the  State  for  it 
is  a  subject  of  vital  interest.  We 
hope  institute  committees  will  con- 
sider this  matter  in  arranging  their 
programmes. 

— An  Ohio  college  professor  dis- 
covered a  student  in  his  class  some- 
what busy  with  a  "pony,"  where- 
upon he  issued  the  following  com- 
mand: "The  cavalryman  in  the 
rear  of  the  room  will  advance  to  the 
front  and  dismount.'* 

—The  new  Bulletin  of  Ohio 
University  at  Athens  announces 
the  summer  term  opening  June  19 
and  continuing  till  July  28. 

— Supt.  P.  D.  Amstutz  of  Pan- 
dora has  been  busy  of  late  with 
matters  connected  with  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  church.  He  collec- 
ted $10,500,  and  trained  a  chorus 
of  sixty  who  furnished  the  music 
at  the  dedication  Feb.  26. 

—Supt.  B.  O.  Martin  of  North 
Baltimore  has  been  re-elected  for 
a  term  of  two  years  at  a  salary  of 
$1,200.  It  is  evident  that  he  has 
won  the  esteem  of  Board  and  peo- 
ple. 

— From  over  the  river  come 
most  flattering  reports  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Supt.  D.  S.  dinger  of 
Maysville,  Kentucky,  formerly  of 
Manchester,  Ohio.  It  is  said  that 
he  now  looks  and  acts  just  like  a 
native-born  "Corn  cracker."  It  will 
be  no  surprise  to  his  many  Ohio 
friends  to  learn  at  any  time  that 
he  has  become  a  full  Colonel.  This 
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means  of  course  that  he  has  ac- 
quired the  full  title,  no  reference 
being  made  to  his  condition.  He 
is  now  one  of  the  special  contribu- 
tors to  the  Southern  School  Jour- 
nal  whose  editor  recently  visited 
the  Maysville  school  and  then 
commented  editorially  upon  the 
Superintendent  as  follows : 

"An  hour  with  Superintendent 
dinger  left  the  conviction  that  he 
is  a  wide  awake,  progressive  school 
man,  devoted  .to  his  work  and  in 
sympathy  with  his  teachers  to  whom 
his  own  untiring  labors  are  a  con- 
stant source  of  inspiration." 

— The  announcement  of  Cedar 
Point  Lake  Laboratory  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  for  the  summer 
of  1905  is  an  interesting  document. 
Applications  and  correspondence 
relating  to  the  Laboratory  should 
be  addressed  to  Prof.  Herbert  Os- 
born,  Director  O.  S.  U.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  till  June  25.  From  that  date 
to  September  i.  Lake  Laboratory, 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

— College  graduates  and  college 
students  who  may  be  interested  in 
four  prizes  ranging  from  $150  to 
$1,000  for  papers  on  topics  relating 
to  commerce  and  industry  should 
address,  for  particulars,  Prof.  J. 
Laurence  Laughlin,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

— Supt.  E.  L.  Mendenhall  of  the 
Ohio  Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Or- 
phans' Home  in  suggestions  to 
teachers  says  "A  hearty  laugh  is  a 
good  sauce,  but  a  giggle  is  an 
abomination  forever." 


— We  have  received  specimens 
of  school  diplomas  such  as  we  ad- 
vertise in  this  issue  by  the  Ames 
&  RoUison  Co.,  203  Broadway, 
New  York.  They  are  indeed  of  the 
highest  .  grade — chaste,  correct, 
thoroughly  artistic  and  most  con- 
veniently arranged.  The  peculiar- 
ity of  this  house  is  that  by  an  ar- 
rangement of  its  own  it  is  enabled 
to  furnish  a  higher-grade  litho- 
graphed diploma  that  will  fully 
meet  the  requirements  of  any  kind 
of  school  even  though  only 
one  diploma  be  ordered,  and 
at  a  very  trifling  cost.  The  new 
designs  offered  by  this  house  for 
High,  Public,  Union  and  Graded 
Schools,  also  Academies  and  other 
secondary  schools,  Commercial 
Schools,  etc.,  are  particularly  ele- 
gant. We  are  assured  that  a  pre- 
paid package  will  be  sent  to  any 
school  official  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  mention  the  Ohio  Edu- 
cational Monthly. 

— The  American  Book  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  have  recently 
published  a  series  of  writing  books 
entitled  "Practical  Writing,"  as  a 
result  of  the  reaction  in  some  sec- 
tions against  the  pronounced  ver- 
tical system.  Their  system  is  a 
compromise  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. They  have  also  published 
a  book  on  Nature  Study  by  Over- 
ton and  Hill  which  will  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  nature  work.  The  price  is 
40  cents. 
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— S.  A.  Long  of  Steele  High 
School,  Dayton,  has  made  such  a 
distinct  success  in  the  lecture  field 
that  the  Central  Lyceum  Bureau 
has  made  him^  most  flattering  of- 
fer for  a  three  years'  contract  and 
the  probability  is  that  he  will  ac- 
cept and  so  discontinue  school 
work  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year. 


SUPT.    S.    P.    HUMPHREY.     P^xCcm. 

— Miss  Clara  Haines  of  Sabina 
sends  the  following  report  of  the 
Clinton  county  meeting:  "The 
teachers  of  Clinton  County  had  a 
very  profitable  meeting  at  Wil- 
mington, in  February,  Supt.  E.  P. 
West  presiding.  Four  primary 
teachers  of  the  county  had  a 
Symposium  on  Beginnings  telling 
their  methods  of  presenting  Read- 
ing,    Spelling,    Writing,    and    the 


Story.  Three  of  the  County's 
superintendents  had  interesting  pa- 
pers, and  Prof.  F.  Treudly  of  the 
Ohio  L^nivcrsity  added  much  to 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  day 
with  his  enthusiastic  discussions 
and  his  excellent  address  on  "The 
Spiritual  Aspect  of  Teaching." 

—Supt.  ().  H.  Magly  of  the 
Lakeside  Assembly  is  arranging  an 
excellent  programme  for  the  sum- 
mer. This  is  an  ideal  place  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  and  this  year  it 
will  be  better  than  ever  before. 

— Commissioner  Jones  is  publish- 
ing a  beautiful  and  elaborate  Ar- 
bor Day  boiiklet  that  will  furnish 
ample  suggestions  to  all  schools  for 
observing  the  day  profitably  and 
pleasantly.  This  booklet  will  be 
rent  out  in  good  time,  but  any  one 
who  fails  to  receive  one  should  ad- 
dress Hon.  E.  A.  Jones,  Columbus, 
enclosing  a  two  cent  stamp. 

— Supt.  O.  M.  Soule  who  has 
superintended  the  schools  of 
Franklin  with  marked  success  for 
^\^  years  has  been  re-elected  for 
a  term  of  three  years  at  an  in- 
crease of  salary.  We  are  glad  to 
see  merit  recognized  in  this  sub- 
stantial way. 

— Miss  Mary  Emily  Lyons  ot 
2130  Lawrence  avenue,  Toledo,  is 
a  most  amiable  young  lady  and  has 
received  many  tokens  of  regard 
from  her  friends  all  over  Ohio 
since  her  advent  to  the  mundane 
?l)liere.   March  4.     Her   father,   G. 
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K.  Lyons,  of  the  American  Book 
Company  is  now  busy  classifying 
the  rattle-boxes  and  reviewing  his 
linguistic  accomplishments  in  the 
way  of  *'baby  talk." 

— Supt.  C.  R.  Weinland,  of 
West  Elkton  will  discontinue  his 
work  in  the  schools  at  the  end  of 
this  year  in  order  to  complete  his 
course  in  Otterbein,  since  he  has 
a  year's  work  before  receiving  his 
degree.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
he  has  something  of  the  same  faith 
in  himself  that  others  have  in  him. 

— East  High  School,  Columbus, 
came  out  second  in  the  debate  with 
East  High  School,  Cleveland, 
March  lo.  Bro.  Rannels'  boys 
have  a  way  of  getting '  what 
they  want  much  the  same  as  their 
Principal. 

— Upon  the  invitation  of  Supi. 
W.  R.  Comings,  Prof.  W.  R.  La- 
zenby  of  Ohio  State  University,  re- 
cently spent  two  days  in  the  high 
school  ofl  Elyria,  giving  six  ad- 
dresses on  horticulture  which  were 
adapted  to  town  pupils  as  well  as 
those  from  the  country. 

— Prin.  R.  L.  Ervin  of  the  De- 
fiance high  school  will  hold  a  pre- 
liminary contest  April  14  to  choose 
a  representative  for  the  northwes- 
tern Ohio  contest  which  will  be 
held  in  Tiffin,  May  5. 

— Prin.  C.  C.  Underwood  of  the 
East  Palestine  high  school  re- 
signed some  time  since  in  order  to 
complete    his    collegiate    work    at 


Kenyon  College.  Recently  Miss 
May  Templar  was  promoted  to  the 
principalship  and  her  place  was 
taken  by  Miss  Louise  Mark  of 
New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.  Miss 
Mark  is  an  Ohio  lady,  being  a 
graduate  of  Ohio  State  University. 

— Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan  addressed 
the  students  of  the  Normal  College 
of  Miami  *  University,  Oxford, 
March  10  on  the  subject  of  "Posi- 
tive Elements  in  Education,"  a  sub- 
ject growing  out  of  the  reading  of 
President  Eliot's  book  "More 
Money  for  the  Public  Schools." 

— Miss  Mary  Hubbell  resigned 
her  position  as  teacher  of  Latin  in 
the  Sandusky  high  school  March 
10  in  anticipation  of  her  marriage 
March  18,  and  Miss  Stuart  of 
Youngstown  has  been  elected  to 
the  vacancy. 

— 'T  suppose  you  have  to 
study  a  great  deal  at  home,"  said 
the  lady  to  the  boy:  "No,  don't 
study  at  all  at  home,"  said  he. 
"Then  you  must  study  hard  at 
school."  "No,  don't  study  there 
either.  Can't  study  there;  always 
somethin'  goin'  on." 

—  Prin.  O.  O.  Fisher  of  the  Mil- 
lersburg  high  school  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  superintendency  in 
that  city  and  his  successor  in  the 
high  school  is  Guy  Burnett  of  New 
York  state. 

— Miss  Fanny  Thrailkill  reports 
an  excellent  meeting  of  the  Knox 
County     teachers     Feb.     18.     Rev. 
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Rousch  gave  a  good  talk  on  the 
Social  Features  of  the  School.  M. 
C.  Cummins  of  Bladensburg  spoke 
on  Arithmetic,  showing  the  unwis- 
dom of  teaching  all  the  topics  in 
their  order  in  the  book  regardless 
of  the  utility  and  connection  of  the 
principles.  Supt.  C.  M.  Grubb  of 
Howard  read  a  character  sketch  of 
W.  H.  McGuffey  which  was  so' 
good  that  the  teachers  asked  to  have 
it  published.  After  music  by  Miss 
Ewing  Supt.  A.  C.  Metzger,  read  a 
fine  paper  on  "The  Examiner  and 
the  Teacher."  Senator  Houck  gave 
a  thrilling  address  on  "Practical 
Civil  Government"  and  Prin.  J.  G. 
Leland  closed  the  programme  with 
some  ititeresting  and  practical  ex- 
periments  in   electricity. 

— "Every  reader  of  Irish  race  will 
find  here  a  tale  to  make  him  proud 
of  his  parentage  and  his  inherit- 
ance; a  tale  of  yalor  and  endur- 
ance ;  a  tale  of  genius  and  inspira- 
tion ;  a  tale  of  self-sacrifice  and 
faith."  This  is  a  sentence  from  the 
preface  of  "Ireland's  Story,"  just 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston,  the  mailing  price  of 
which  is  $1.10. 

— ^The  man  was  making  ready  to 
remove  from  one  neighborhood  to 
another  and  was  rather  anxious  to 
learn  what  sort  of  neighbors  he 
would  find  in  the  new  community. 
So  he  made  inquiries  that  elicited 
the  question  "What  sort  of  neigh- 
bors have  you  where  you  now 
live?"     His  reply  was  "Oh,   they 


are  the  best  people  in  the  world." 
"Well,  then,"  said  the  other  "that's 
the  very  sort  of  people  you  will  find 
in  the  new  neighborhood." 

— Books  on  literature  are  popu- 
lar these  days  and  hence  our  pleas- 
ure in  calling  attention  to  a  new 
one  entitled  "A  Short  History  of 
England's  Literature,"  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. It  is  a  very  attractive  book 
of  276  pages  and  will  be  sent  post- 
paid for  85  cents.  For  a  review  of 
literature  it  is  most  admirably 
adapted.  Moreover,  we  are  much 
impressed  with  statements  in  the 
preface  as  follows:  i.  That  the 
prime  object  of  studying  literature 
is  to  develop  the  ability  to  enjoy  it. 

2.  That  in  every  work  of  literary 
merit  there  is  something  to  enjoy. 

3.  That  it  is  less  important  to 
know  the  list  of  an  author's  works 
than  to  feel  impulse  to  read  one  of 
them.  4.  That  it  is  better  to 
know  a  few  authors  well  than  to 
know   the  names  of  many. 

— The  teaching  force  of  Lancas- 
ter tendered  the  new  Board  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Hotel  Martin  January 
27.  Sixty-five  people  were  pres- 
ent and  the  whole  affair  was  most 
enjoyable. 

—Prin.  H.  B.  Galbraith  of  the 
Uhrichsville  high  school,  out  of  the 
bigness  of  his  heart,  breaks  forth 
into  song  with  the  words,  "Your 
paper  is  worth  double  the  price." 
With  such  people  round  about,  life 
is  really  worth  living. 
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— Cleveland,  Toledo,  Massillon, 
Oberlin,  Warren,  Willoughby, 
East  Cleveland,  and  Geneva  all 
have  one  or  more  women  members 
of  the  Boards  of  Education. 


— Superintendent  S.  L.  Turnip- 
seed  of  New  Richmond,  is  having 
unqualified  success  in  his  work  and 
pilgrims  to  his  shrine  come  away 
to  sing  his  praises. 


SUPT.    R.    E.    RAYMAN,    Ex-Com. 


— Victor  E.  Moon,  teacher  of 
science  in  the  Van  Wert  High 
school,  has  made  an  excellent  rec- 
ord, and  no  one  who  visits  him 
doubts  for  a  moment  that  his  path 
tends  upward. 


— Harrisburg,  Ohio,  is  enjoying 
a  most  prosperous  year  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  John  K.  Con- 
den.  They  are  now  a  recognized 
high  school  and  the  schools  have 
taken  on  a  new  life. 
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—J.  A.  Wilcox,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics  in  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Columbus,  died 
at  his  home  in  Columbus,  March  2, 
after  an  illness  of  several  months. 
As  a  teacher  he  was  strong  and 
won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  pupils  from  the  first.  Even  in 
failing  health  he  was  bouyed  up  by 
the  cordial  sympathy  of  the  boys 
and  g^rls  in  his  classes,  and  never 
was  he  happier  than  when  working 
with  and  for  them.  For  twelve 
years  he  was  county  examiner  in 
Franklin  County  and  a  host  of  the 
teachers  became  his  personal 
friends.  The  many  beautiful  floral 
offerings  at  his  funeral  were  elo- 
quent proof  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow- 
workers  and  his  pupils.  His  loss 
will  be  keenly  felt  in  the  school 
where  he  worked  so  faithfully.  Our 
hearty  sympathy  is  extended  to  the 
devoted  wife  and  family  upon 
whom  this  great  sorrow  rests  most 
heavily. 

— Prin.  E.  L.  Harris  of  Central 
High  School,  Cleveland,  will  con- 
duct a  party  to  Europe  next  sum- 
mer, sailing  from  New  York  June 
24.  The  time  will  be  two  months 
and  the  territory  will  extend  frqm 
Edinburgh  to  Naples. 

— One  of  the  features  of  the  year 
for  Cardington,  Ohio,  was  the  En- 
tertainment given  by  the  Senior 
Class  on  Friday  evening,  March 
17th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  School 
Library  Fund.      The  Opera  Hall, 


in  which  it  was  held,  was  packed 
early  in  the  evening  and  shortly 
after  the  entertainment  began,  even 
standing  room  was  not  to  be  had. 
The  entire  program,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  farce,  "An  Embarrass- 
ing Situation,"  and  a  short  play, 
"The  Merry  Cobbler,"  was  well 
rendered  and  received  with  hearty 
appreciation  by  the  audience.  The 
event  is  one  which  will  be  very 
pleasantly  remembered  by  all  pres- 
ent and  reflected  great  credit  upon 
Supt.  F.  H.  Flickinger  for  his  ef- 
ficient management  and  tireless 
energy  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plays.  The  receipts  from  ticket 
sales  amounted  in  round  numbers 
to  $75.00. 

— Miss  Mabel  E.  Curtis  of 
Cleveland,  who  has  been  teaching 
in  Lake  Erie  Seminary  at  Paines- 
ville,  has  been  elected  to  a  position 
in  the  Lancaster  high  school  and 
will  have  charge  of  the  work  in 
Latin. 

— The  February  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  in  Cleveland  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  February  24 
and  25.  The  round  table  in  the 
Rose  Building  on  Friday  evening 
was  a  great  success.  Dr.  N.  H. 
Chaney  of  Youngstown  was  the 
leader  and  the  meeting  was  alive 
every  minute.  About  200  persons 
were  in  attendance.  School  Com- 
missioner Jones  was  present  and 
took  part  in  the  discussions.  The 
meeting  of  Saturday  was  held  in 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  Hall  with 
700  in  attendance.  The  program 
was  exceptionally  strong.  Miss 
Bettie  A.  Button  of  Cleveland  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  history 
of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Association.  President  Henry 
Churchill  King  of  Oberlin  College 
spoke  eloquently  on  "The  Demand 
for  Thinking  Men."  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Hon.  E.  A.  Jones,  State 
School  Commissioner,  who,  under 
the  topic,  "The  Province  of  the 
Public  School,"  emphasized  the 
need  of  patriotic  teaching  and  of 
impressing  pupils  with  the  duty 
which  a  citizen  owes  to  his  country. 
The  music  'was  furnished  by  the 
glee  club  of  the  College  for  Women 
of  Western  Reserve  University. 
Their  selections  were  good  and 
they  responded  to  hearty  encores. 

— Supt.  J.  I.  Hudson  of  Ports- 
mouth, probably  holds  a  record  on 
percentage  of  pupils  coming  into 
the  high  school  from  the  eighth 
grade  promotions  of  last  year.  A 
change  in  the  course  of  study  made 
the  class  promoted  rather  small,  81 
in  number,  but  of  this  number  76 
are  now  in  the  first  class  of  the  high 
school.  Portsmouth  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  five  new  teachers  have 
been  added  to  the  corps  this  year. 

—The  Third  Bi-Monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Champaigfn  County 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in 
Urbana,  Feb.  25th.  A  very  en- 
thusiastic and  profitable  meeting 
was   held.    At   the   morning  pro- 


gram D.  C.  Bryant,  Superintendent 
of  Saint  Paris  Schools,  gave  an  ex* 
cellent  talk  on  "The  Study  (fi  Lit- 
erature," and  gave  many  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  the 
same  in  the  schools.  Prof.  W.  W. 
Weaver  of  Antioch  College  spoke 
on  "Applied  Psychology,"  which 
was  listened  to  with  much  interest 
by  the  teachers.  The  first  address 
of  the  afternoon  program  was  given 
by  Dean  Minnich,  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Oxford,  his  subject  be- 
ing "Horace  Mann."  Mr.  Min- 
nich left  with  the  teachers  many 
valuable  thoughts  concerning  the 
life  and  work  of  Horace  Mann. 
Judge  E.  P.  Middleton  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  then  spoke 
on  the  Champaign  County  Centen- 
nial Society,  an  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Cham- 
paign County.  The  last  address  of 
the  afternoon  was  by  Supt.  Dyer, 
of  the  Cincinnati  Schools,  subject, 
"What  is  Teaching?"  Supt.  Dyer 
delivered  a  splendid  address,  and 
showed  by  example  many  of  the 
qualifications  which  a  successful 
teacher  must  have.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  Mechapics- 
burg,  April  22nd,  the  program  be- 
ing in  full  charge  of  Supt.  Kohl. 

— If  our  readers  fail  to  find  any- 
thing to  their  liking  in  this  issue 
elsewhere  they  will  surely  find  it 
in  the  advertising  pages.  There 
will  be  found  "good  reading"  for 
much  of  it  was  written  by  teachers. 
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— The  Academy  High  School  in 
Gallipolis  is  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition  under  the  supervision  of 
Supt.  Layton.  The  ninth  year  has 
been  abolished  in  the  grades,  thus 
materially  increasing  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  high  school.  Another 
teacher  has  been  added  to  the  corps 
. — a  new  science  teacher,  and  about 
$500  has  been  spent  for  new  equip- 


supT.  H.  A.  STOKES,  Treasurer. 

ment  and  apparatus.  The  corps  of 
teachers  is  exceptionally  strong, 
and  a  very  strong  course  of  study 
has  been  put  into  operation'  this 
year. 

— Supt.  A.  A.  Maysilles  of 
Brookville,  has  demonstrated  be- 
yond question  the  interest  that  can 
be  created  in  a  village  and  town- 
ship high  school.  A  few  years  ago 
Brookville   had  an  irregular    high 


school,  the  pupils  reviewing  com- 
mon branches  with  the  idea  of 
passing  the  County  Examination 
Board,  and  only  such  pupils  as 
cared  to  teach  remained  through- 
out the  course.  Under  the  man- 
agement of  Supt.  Maysilles,  Brook- 
ville now  has  a  first  grade  high 
school,  with  a  carefully  prepared 
course  of  study,  up  to  date  appar- 
atus and  library  with  nearly  100 
pupils  in  the  high  school.  It  is  not 
possible  to  measure  with  any  dollar 
and  cent  yardstick  the  great  value 
that  grows  out  of  the  building  up 
of  such  a  school  system. 

— M.  C.  Heminger,  a  former 
teacher,  is  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness in  Akron  and  lives  in  the  new 
suburb,  Kenmore.  He  is  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Cov- 
entry Township  and  has  had  a 
large  part  in  securing  a  good 
school  building  and  building  up  the 
schools.  Such  men  are  a  blessing 
to  any  community. 

— Prin.  L.  W.  MacKinnon  of  the 
Hillsboro  high  school,  has  enrolled 
195  pupils  this  year,  which  is  much 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
schopl.  This  speaks  volumes  for 
the  interest  created  for  Supt.  War- 
ren, Mr.  MacKinnon  and  their 
corps  of  high  school  teachers. 

— Prof.  L.  H.  Beeler,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  DeGraflf,  Ohio, 
has  been  called  to  the  position  of 
English  in  the  Central  High  School 
of    Minneapolis.     Mr.  Beeler    left 
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the  school  work  in  Ohio  to  take 
charge  of  the  office  work  of  a  man- 
ufacturing company  at  Minneapo- 
lis, but  his  heart  was  so  in  educa- 
tional work  that  he  has  again  put 
on  the  harness. 

—  Prof.  E.  E.  Bush,  supervisor 
of  penmanship  and  drawing  in  the 
Sandusky  schools,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  more  lucrative  position 
with  the  Prang  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  The  Board  ac- 
cepted his  resignation  with  expres- 
sions of  deep  regret,  and  Supt  Wil- 
liams paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  man 
and  his  work. 

—Prof.  E.  M.  Mills  sheds  light 
upon  the  situation  with  the  fol- 
lowing solution: 

Two  candles  of  equal  height 
were  lighted  at  the  same  time.  One 
of  them  was  consumed  in  4  hours, 
and  the  other  in  5  hours.  When 
was  the  one  exactly  three  times  as 
long  as  the  other? 

SOLUTION. 

Since  this  is  not  a  particular 
problem,  suppose  the  candles  to  be 
cylindrical  in  shape,  and  each  20 
inches  in  length.  Then,  the  heavier 
candle  is  consumed  at  the  rate  of  4 
inches  per  hour,  and  the  lighter  one 
at  the  rate  of  5  inches  per  hour. 

Let  4%  =  length  of  the  part  of 
the  heavier  candle  consumed,  when 
the  length  of  the  part  remaining  is 
exactly  three  times  the  length  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  lighter 
candle.    Then, 


5%  z=  length  of  the  part  of  the 
lighter  candle  consumed  in  the 
same  time.     Hence, 

20  inches  —  4%  =  3  X  (20 
inches  —  5%)  ;  or  20  inches  — 4% 
=  60  inches  —  15%. 

.*.     1H  =  40  inches, 
1%=    8yV  inches, 
i^c  =  14 j\  inches,  and 
5%  =  18-1^  inches. 

Th^n,  20  inches  — 49fc  =  20  inches 
— - 14^  inches  =  5^^  inches,  and  20 
inches— 5%=20  inches  — 18^^  inches 
=  1^  inches. 

.'.  5^  inches  -*- 1  j^^  inches  =  3. 
The  length  of  the  remaining 
part  of  the  heavier  candle  is  exactly 
3  times  the  length  of  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  lighter  one.  Again, 
14^  inches  -^  4  inches  =  8^, 
the  number  of  hours  after  lighting 
the  candles  until  the  remaining 
part  of  the  heavier  candle  was  ex- 
actly three  times  as  long  as  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  lighter  one. 

— In  looking  over  a  copy  of  the 
Monthly  for  February  1876,  we 
note  the  following:  "The  State 
College  at  Columbus  is  getting 
fairly  settled  down  to  effective 
science  work.  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission are  examined  in  arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  algebra  through 
simple  equations."  Shades  of  Bo- 
hannan ! 

— It  pays  to  make  a  visit  to  Liv- 
ingston Avenue  School,  Columbus, 
over  which  Miss  Margaret  Mulli- 
gan presides  as  Principal.  One 
goes  away  feeling  that  the  children 
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have  exceptional  advantages  these 
days  in  the  way  of  school  homes 
and  the  right  sort  of  training.  It 
is  the  fine  spirit  of  this  school  that 
impresses  one,  and  this  means  that 
the  spirit  of  the  teaching  force  is 
right. 

— The  43rd  meeting  of  the  Wes- 
tern Ohio  Superintendents'  Round 
Table  will  be  held  at  the  Phillips 
House,  Dayton,  April  7  and  8,  with 
a  very  interesting  even  if  long  list 
of  topics  for  discussion.  This  is 
one  of  the  very  profitable  meetings 
of  Ohio  teachers  because  of  the 
frank  and  full  discussions.  The 
officers  are  Supt.  H.  R.  McVay, 
Sidney,  President;  Supt.  James 
Ross,  Ft.  Recovery,  Secretary; 
Supt.  E.  A.  Hotchkiss,  St.  Mary's 
and  Prin.  H.  G.  Carter,  Greenville, 
Ex-Committee. 

— Supt.  Charles  S.  Bunger  who 
supervises  the  work  in  Harrison 
Township,  Preble  County,  has  been 
re-elected  for  two  years  and  his 
salary  increased  from  $720  to 
$1,000.  This  makes  a  good  basis 
for  comparison.  Supt.  Bunger  is 
a  good  man  and  those  Preble 
County  people  are  big  enough  10 
know  it. 

— Supt.  C.  F.  Easton  of  Kipton 
was  Principal  of  the  Geauga  Semi- 
nary at  Chesterland  for  nineteen 
years  prior  to  this  year.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  lamented  Garfield 
prepared  for  college  at  Chester- 
land.       Supt.  Easton  is  now  near 


enough  Oberlin  for  his  daughter 
to  profit  by  the  educational  advan- 
tages. 

— Supt.  M.  M.  Leiter  of  Lewis- 
burg  has  been  re-elected  for  two 
years  and  salary  increased  from 
$595  to  $720.  When  a  Board  of 
Education  in  Preble  find  what  they 
want  they  do  not  higgle  about  the 
price. 

— Supt.  A.  G.  Deaver  of  Glen- 
ford  will  have  a  fine  class  of  nine 
to  graduate  May  2.  As  the  head 
of  the  schools  of  Hopewell  Town- 
ship, Perry  County,-  he  has 
wrought  a  noble  work  and  has 
given  conclusive  proof  to  the  peo- 
ple in  that  section  that  his  kind  of 
supervision  is  a  success. 

— I.  C.  Mead,  for  several  years 
Principal  of  Highland  Avenue 
School,  Columbus,  died  at  Patas- 
kala,  March  21,  and  was  buried  at 
Columbus,  March  23.  A  very 
beautiful  feature  in  the  funeral  ser- 
vices was  the  singing  of  two  of  his 
favorite  hymns.by  the  pupils  of  the 
Highland  Avenue  School.  He  was 
highly  respected  and  has  left  a  no- 
ble heritage  of  work  well  done. 

— Our  readers  will  all  grieve  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  the  daughter 
of  Supt.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Ilaylor  of 
Perrysburg.  In  her  death  the  par- 
ents have  been  bereft  of  one  whose 
life  was  most  beautiful  and  who 
gave  great  promise  for  the  future. 
Our  own  deepest  sympathies  arc 
extended   to   the   stricken   home. 
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— An  applicant  in  a  recent  exam* 
ination  in  physiology  over  in  a 
western  county  defined  the  trachea 
as  "a  hollow  tube  filled  with  little 
hares." 


the  Ohio  State  University  will  ad- 
dress the  association  on  Industrial 
Education,  Prof.  G.  W.  Hoke  of 
Miami  University  will  speak  (» 
New   Continents,   Mrs.   W.   McK. 


suPT.  J.  V.  m'millan,  Ex-Com. 


— ^The  spring  meeting  of  the 
Southwestern  Ohio  Teachers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  at  Hamilton 
on  Saturday,  April  22,  1905.  An 
excellent    program    has    been    ar- 


Vance  of  Miamisburg  will  talk  on 
How  to  Acquire  a  Taste  for  Good 
Reading,  Prof  S.  A.  Long  of  Day- 
ton will  address  the  teachers  00 
"Starting    Fire/'     and    Miss   Eva 


ranged.     Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  of     Weiler  of  Hamilton  will  speak  od 
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American  Illustrators.  The  music 
will  be  in  charge  of  Supervisor 
Aiken  of  Cincinnati.  An  unus- 
ually large  attendance  is  antici- 
pated. 

■  — Supt.  R.  E.  Rayman  of  East 
Liverpool  says:  Our  entire  corps 
of  teachers  spent  last  Thursday  and 
Friday  visiting  schools  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburg  and  we  are  delighted 
with  much  of  the  work  we  saw  in 
the  Smoky  City.  Superintendent 
Andrews,  his  Principals  and  Teach- 
ers were  very  courteous  and  helpful 
to  us  in  our  visit  and  anyone  who 
visits  schools  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg will  receive  most  courteous 
treatment. 

— With  characteristic  enterprise 
Warren  J.  Lynch,  General  Passen- 
ger Agent  of  the  Big  Four,  has 
prepared  a  folder  which  contains 
an  excellent  map  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  giving  full  information  as 
to  directions,  elevations,  and  dis- 
tances. This  map  can  be  had  for 
ten  cents  to  pay  for  postage  and 
mailing.  The  address  is  Warren 
J.  Lynch,  Cincinnati. 

— ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Mathematics  and  Science 
Teachers  March  25th  at  Columbus, 
the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Prof.  William  McPher- 
son,  O.  S.  U.;  Vice-President,  F. 
T.  Jones,  Cleveland,  University 
School;  Secretary,  Prof.  Thomas 
McKinney,  Marietta  College.  Prof. 
A.  C.  M'aybery  of  Case  School  gave 
a  practical  \tsson  in  teaching  chem- 


istry to  beginners,  having  a  class  of 
about  a  dozen  boys.  R.  O.  Austin 
of  Central  High  School,  Columbus, 
aroused  much  discussion  by  the 
reading  of  a  paper  on  "Some  Es- 
sentials of  a  Laboratory  Course  in 
Physics."  Papers  were  read  by 
Prof.  F.  L.  Feeney,  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity, and  Prof.  George.  B.  Hal- 
stead  of  Kenyon. 

—The  Ohio  Valley  Round  Table 
of  Eastern  Ohio  and  Western 
West  Virginia,  will  meet  at  Wheel- 
ing, April  14-15.  The  sessions  will 
be  held  at  2  and  8  p.  m.  on  Friday 
and  9  a.  m.  Saturday.  Supt.  H. 
B.  Work  of  Wheeling  has  general 
supervision  and  that  means  suc- 
cess. 

— The  twelfth  annual  session  of 
the  Western  Drawing  and  Man- 
ual Training  Association  will  be 
held  at  Chicago,  April  25-26  at  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute.  A  strong 
programme  has  been  prepared  and 
the  meeting  will  have  much  inter- 
est and  profit.  William  E  Rob- 
erts, Supervisor  of  Manual  Train- 
ing, Cleveland,  represents  Ohio 
with  a  paper  on  "Art  Crafts  and 
Drawing  in  Grammar  Grades." 

— Supt.  Arthur  Powell  of  Mid- 
dletown  has  published  a  booklet  en- 
titled "Benefits  of  the  High 
School,"  which  is  a  symposium  by 
representative  citizens  both  men 
and  women.  In  all  twenty-one 
leading  citizens  have  expressed 
themselves  on  the  subject  and  their 
opinions  are  well  worth  reading. 
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— E.  E.  Richards  of  Ginn  &  Co., 
is  the  owner  of  a  fruit  farm  in 
Adams  County,  and  as  a  recreation 
studies  horticulture.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  informed  men 
on  this  subject  in  Ohio. 

— Miss  Margaret  Sutherland 
concluded  her  course  of  lectures 
on  Literature  before  the  Columbus 
teachers  March  25th,  and  as  a 
mark  of  their  appreciation  the 
teachers  presented  her  a  floral  trib- 
ute of  roses.  Between  three  and 
four  hundred  teachers  attended  the 
lectures. 

— Supt.  J.  K.  Condon  of  Harris- 
burg  is  rapidly  winning  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  patrons. 
He  has  been  re-elected  for  another 
year  at  an  increase  in  salary. 

— Urbana  High  School  and  Ur- 
bana  University  debated  the  ques- 
tion of  increasing  our  naval  power 
March  24,  and  victory  perched 
upon  the  banner  of  the  high  school 
by  a  vote  of  two  to  one.  The 
judges  were  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Knight, 
Ohio  State  University,  Supt.  John 
S.  Weaver,  Springfield,  and  Hon. 
John  L.  Zimmerman,  Springfield. 

—On  March  15th  Dr.  J.  J. 
Burns  sent  in  the  last  installment  of 
copy  for  the  Educational  History 
of  Ohio  and  thus  concluded  his 
part  of  the  work  for  the  publishers. 
Aside  from  the  writing  of  about 
700  pages  of  manuscript  on  con- 
tract he  is  not  connected  with  the 
publication  of   the  work.     He  re- 


turns to  his  home  in  Defiance  this 
first  week  of  April  and  will  take 
up,  at  once,  the  work  of  the  O.  T. 
R.  C. 

—Supt.  J.  P.  West  of  Westerville 
will  have  a  graduating  class  of  six 
girls — all  Boxwell  pupils.  He  has 
been  doing  advanced  work  in  His- 
tory in  Otterbein  this  year  and  ex- 
pects to  continue  the  work  during 
the  summer  in  Chicago  University. 

— Otterbein  University  has  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  $25,000  from 
Mrs  Cochran  of  Pennsylvania  to 
be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  dormi- 
tory for  ladies,  work  upon  which 
will  be  begun  at  once  and  hurried 
to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. 


AMONG  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
either  Greenville  or  Darke  County 
from  an  educational  "view-point/* 
to  use  a  word  which  has  a  familiar 
sound  since  the  day  when  Crane 
and  Keating  entered  the  ring  at 
Milwaukee.  This  statement  is  jus- 
tified by  what  I  saw  in  visiting  the 
schools  of  Greenville,  March  10 
and  in-  attending  the  Darke  County 
Teachers'  Association,  the  follow- 
ing day. 

The  high  school,  grown  to  the 
surprisingly  large  number  of  230, 
is  now  at  home  in  one  of  the  for- 
mer ward  buildings  which  has  been 
remodeled  and  put  in  most  conven- 
ient shape  for  the  purpose.  The  as- 
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sembly  and  recitation  rooms,  labor- 
atories, office  of  superintendent, 
and  the  equipment  in  general,  all 
indicate  a  determination  upon  the 
part  of  the  board  of  education  to 
provide  the  very  best  educational 
opportunities.  The  high  scho(d 
faculty,  which  Supt.  Swartz  says  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  stat?,  is  made 
up  of  eight  well  educated  and 
equipped  teachers  who  work  in 
perfect  harmony  under  the  princi- 
palship  of  J.  L.  Selby  whose  long 
and  successful  experience  in  the 
school  enables  him  to  know  and 
meet  the  needs  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers.  Adjoining  the  building, 
a  house  of  two  rooms,  formerly 
used  for  coal  bins,  has  been  neatly 
fitted  up  for  the  teaching  of  Art 
and  Domestic  Economy  recently  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  to  the 
great  delight  and  benefit  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  The  Domestic 
Science  Laboratory  is  equipped  for 
classes  of  twenty- four  pupils  at  a. 
time  and  when  the  "kitchen"  is  in 
full  operation,  no  one,  who  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  look  on,  will 
doubt  that  "there  is  somethin' 
doin'."  The  recent  manual  on  Art 
and  Domestic  Economy  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Education  is  filled 
with  fine  cuts  illustrating  the  work 
done  and  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions relative  to  the  excellent  out- 
line of  work  which  it  contains.  It 
would  be  well  for  superintendents 
who  are  thinking  of  introducing 
this  study  into  their  schools  to 
write  Supt.  Swartz  for  a  copy  of 


this  manual.  The  whole  cost  of 
providing  for  the  work  in  Green- 
ville was  only  about  $600  and  the 
results  already  secured  more  than 
justify  the  expense. 

The  high  school  plant  is  located 
on  the  same  square  with  the  beau- 
tiful new  Carnegie  Library  which 
is  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Board  of  Education.     Here 


J.  w.  swarYz. 

is  found  every  modem  aid  to  read- 
ing and  study  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  and  teachers.  Certainly  no 
boy  or  girl  in  the  Greenville  schools 
can  ever  credit  failure  in  life  to  a 
lack  of  educational  opportunities. 
Not  only  is  the  high  school  de- 
partment thus  liberally  maintained 
but  the  elementary  grades  are  also 
well  provided  for  with  well 
equipped  school  rooms  and  excel- 
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lent  teachers.  In  all  this  good 
work  Supt.  J.  W.  Swartz  is  the 
recognized  leader.  His  kindly 
sympathy  with  all  the  chil- 
dren and  teachers,  wise  counsel  in 
the  Board  of  Education  in  planning 
and  directing  the  policy  of  the 
schools,  and  general  good  sense  in 
dealing  with  all  the  problems  which 
arise,  have  given  him  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  situation. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  great  pleasure 
to  talk  once  more  to  the  good  teach- 
ers of  Darke  county  and  to  listen 
to  the  splendid  address  of  the  af- 
ternoon by  State  Commissioner 
Edmund  A.  Jones,  whose  discus- 
sion of  the  leading  provisions  of 
the  New  School  Code  was  of  great 
interest  and  profit  to  all  present. 
The  Commissioner  has  a  direct  and 
simple  way  of  putting  things  which 
brings  him  at  once  into  close  touch 
with  his  audience  and  leads  the 
most  timid  teacher  to  feel  that  he 
is  listening  to  a  friend  who  is  anx-^ 
lous  to  help  him  in  his  work. 

The  report  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts relative  to  the  payment  of 
teachers  for  attendance  at  the  in- 
stitute was  listened  to  with  much 
interest.  All  the  village  districts  and 
sixteen  of  the  twenty  township  dis- 
tricts have  paid.  Two  of  the  four 
remaining  township  districts  will 
probably  settle  in  the  near  future. 
Two  townships  have  "withdrawn 
from  the  union,"  organized  special 
districts,  and  now  refuse  to  pay — 
an  act  on  their  part  which  will  not 
tend  to  increase  their  reputation  for 


generosity  to  the  teachers.  This  is 
a  good  record  for  Darke  county 
and  may  help  to  movt  others  to  re- 
port. Teachers  should  be  paid  for 
institute  attendance  and  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  publish  brief  reports 
from  the  different  counties  show- 
ing what  has  been  done. 

No  man  in  the  state  is  serving 
his  patrons  more  faithfully  than 
Supt.  H.  S.  Gruver  of  Worthing- 
ton  and  Sharon  township.  For 
two  years  he  was  assistant  in  the 
high  school  from  which  position  he 
was  promoted  to  the  superinten- 
dency.  For  nearly  five  years  he 
has  had  charge  of  the  schools  of 
the  village  and  last  September  the 
township  board  elected  him  to  su- 
pervise the  eight  schools  under 
their  charge.  Two  half-days  each 
week  are  given  to  this  work.  In 
the  high  school  Supt.  Gruver 
teaches  four  classes  each  day. 
Some  idea  of  the  work  which  is  be- 
ing accomplished  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  this  department  en- 
rolls 80  pupils,  half  of  whom  are 
from  the  country.  J.  J.  McDonald 
directs  the  work  as  principal  and  is 
assisted  by  Miss  Ida  Turner.  The 
course  of  study,  covering  four 
years,  has  been  carefully  prepared, 
and  after  thorough  inspection  by 
the  High  School  Visitor  of  O.  S. 
U.,  the  school  was  given  a  place  on 
the  recognized  list. 

Each  month  the  teachers  of  the 
village  and  township  hold  a  joint- 
meeting,  to  which  high  school  pu- 
pils and  patrons  are  frequently  in- 
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vited,  and  listen  to  the  discussion 
of  some  educational  subject  by  a 
speaker  provided  for  the  occasion. 
On  March  25  I  had  the  happy  priv- 
ilege of  being  the  speaker  and 
never  have  I  been  more  impressed 
with  the  deep  interest  of  a  com- 
munity in  its  educational  welfare 
than  at  that  time.  Too  much  can 
not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  work 
which  is  going  on  all  over  Ohio  in 
the  smaller  village  and  township 
high  schools.  The  boys  and  girls 
who  are  being  taught  in  these 
schools  will  be  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  best  life  of  the  coming 
generation.  Were  it  not  for  this 
type  of  life  which  is  constantly 
pouring  into  our  cities  to  manage 
their  business  and  fill  their  places 
of  responsibility  and  trust,  the  pes- 
simist would  have  good  reason  to 
predict  failure  and  ruin  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  feeling  over  the  state  that 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  at  Hotel  Victory, 
Put-in-Bay,  ought  to  be  and  will 
be  a  record  breaker  in  attendance 
and  interest,  seems  to  be  general. 
In  my  last  letter,  attention  was 
called  to  the  advisability  of  secur- 
ing memberships  in  ajlvance  of  the 
meeting  and  it  is  gratifying  to  pub- 
lish quotations  from  letters  re- 
cently received  from  dficers  of  the 
Association  relative  to  this  impor- 
tant matter.  The  conservative  tone 
of  some  of  these  statements  is  indi- 
cative of  the  belief  that  no  one 
should  be  over-persuaded  to  join, 


but  that  all  who  can  afford  it — "the 
willing  provident  workers,"  as 
President  Chaney  so  aptly  puts  it — ' 
will  get  value  received  by  becom- 
ing members.  Nothing  should  be 
done  which  in  the  least  savors  of 
the  "big  stick"  idea  to  which  Chair- 
4nan  Williams  refers,  but  all  should 
be  done  that  can  be  done  to  im- 
press upon  teachers  the  value  of  at- 
tendance upon  and  membership  in 
our  State  Teachers'  Association. 
Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press 
letters,  published  in  whole  or  in 
part,  had  been  received  from  the 
following : 

President  N.  H.  Chaney, 
Youngstown : 

I  have  been  wondering  for  some 
time  what  can  be  done  to  make  the 
State  Association  next  June  a  rec- 
ord breaker.  Hence,  I  read  with 
much  approval  your  suggestions  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Monthly  con- 
cerning the  matter. 

Surely  this  organization  deserves 
the  support  of  many  who  cannot 
be  present  at  every  meeting,  but 
who  have  professional  spirit  and 
pride  enough  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  state  to  patronize  the 
association  to  the  extent  of  a  mem- 
bership fee.  I  can  see  no  real  rea- 
son why  1,000  memberships  cannot 
be  secured  by  the  Superintendents 
from  teachers  who  are  amply  able 
and  readily  willing  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  State  Associa- 
tion as  associate  members,  if  they 
cannot  be  active.  Let  us  try  the 
experiment.  Let  every  Superinten- 
dent in  Ohio  present  the  claims  of 
the  State  Association  to  his  teach- 
ers in  such  a  manner  as  to  attach 
the  willing  provident  workers  to  it 
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without  embarrassing  any  who  can- 
not well  aflFord  to  put  even  a  dol- 
lar into  it.  There  are  many  fine 
spirited  teachers  whose  duty  to 
their  homes  exhaust  their  incomes, 
and  it  would  be  wrong  for  them  to 
contribute  anything  to  the  support 
of  the  Association.  But  there  is  a 
great  number  who  only  need  to  be 
asked  in  order  to  become  patrons 
of  the  State  Association.  I,  for 
one,  shall  gladly  make  the  effort 
if  ,it  receives  general  approval,  and 
I  am  sure  that  I  can  secure  from 
my  own  teachers  and  those  near  by 
a  ready  support  to  the  cause. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  H.  B.  Williams,  San- 
dusky : 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  permit 
me  to  say  that  at  the  holiday  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee 
various  plans  of  increasing  the 
membership  of  the  O.  S.  T.  A.  and 
of  giving  publicity  to.  the  coming 
meeting  were  talked  over,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  discussion  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  was  in- 
structed to  prepare  a  preliminary 
program  to  be  distributed  early  in 
the  Spring.  It  was  further  decided 
that  a  letter  to  Superintendents 
should  accompany  this  announce- 
ment, requesting  them  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  teachers  to  the 
advantages  of  membership  in  the 
Association  and  to  use  their  "good 
offices"  in  their  own  way  toward 
securing  a  larger  enrollment. 

Referring  to  the  plan  proposed 
in  the  March  number  of  the 
Monthly,  I  desire  to  say  that  much 
depends  upon  the  methods  that 
would  be  followed  in  carrying  it 
out.  If  it  is  intended  to  have  the 
officers  of  the  Association  prepare 
enrollment  blanks  and  send  them  to 
Superintendents    to    be    circulated 


among  their  teachers,  I  could  not 
favor  it.  Such  a  plan  has  been  tried 
in  some  of  the  sectional  associa- 
tions of  the  state,  and  while  I  freely 
admit  that  it  is  a  most  effective 
means  of  boosting  the  enrollment, 
yet  it  savors  too  much  of  the  "big 
stick"  idea  to  appeal  to  superin- 
tendents who  believe  in  and  prac- 
tice democratic  methods.  This,  in 
brief,  is  my  opinion. 

The  Secretary  informs  me  that 
the  matter  referred  to  in  the  first 
paragraph  above  is  about  ready  for 
distribution,  and  that  everything 
points  to  the  coming  meeting  as  the 
biggest  and  best  in  the  history  of 
the  Association. 

Secretary  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, S.  P.  Humphrey,  Ironton: 

I  desire  to  express  my  hearty 
approval  of  the  plan  you  suggest 
in  the  current  number  of  the 
Monthly  for  financing  the  State 
Association.  It  is  both  feasible  and 
practical  and  if  pursued  earnestly 
by  the  Superintendents  and  Princi- 
pals of  the  State,  it  would  place  the 
Association  on  a  solid  basis. 

Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Member 
of  Executive  Committee,  Steuben- 
ville : 

I  very  heartily  approve  this 
movement  and  trust  that  we  shall 
be  able,  as  we  ought  out  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  teachers,  to  get  an  ad- 
vance enrollment  of  one  thousand. 

Supt.  J.  V.  McMillan,  member 
of  Committee,  Marietta: 

Your  plan  of  increasing  the 
membership  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion, as  outlined  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly,  is  an  excellent 
one.  The  one  thousand  mark  is 
none  too  high.  We  shall  have  an 
unusually  attractive  programme, 
which  in  itself  will  appeal  strongly 
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to  the  teachers.  Superintendents 
and  Principals  will  undoubtedly 
lend  their  hearty  support  to  the 
plan.  Personally,  I  mean  to  give 
it  a  fair  trial. 

The  invitations  to  deliver  class 
addresses,  which  are  quite  numer- 
ous these  days,  bring  to  mind  the 
near  approach  of  the  close  of  an- 
other school  year.  It  is  with  sin- 
cere regret  that  these  invitations 
are  declined  because  of  the  fear 
that  the  strain  incident  to  the  long 
programs  and  late  hours  might  re- 
tard restoration  to  health  which  has 
been  progressing  with  gratifying 
rapidity  the  past  four  months, 
within  which  time  a  gain  of  nearly 
twenty-five  pounds  avordupois  has 
been  made.  This  rate  of  gain  has 
suggested  to  one  friend  the  proph- 
ecy that  in  the  course  of  time,  if  the 
ratio  of  gain  continues,  the  gainer 
will  only  be  useful  as  a  fat  boy  in  a 
dime  museum,  but  the  joy  of  get- 
ting better  dispels  the  fear  of  any 
such  outcome. 

It  seems  in  place  to  state  in  this 
closing  paragraph  that  the  rapid 
and  almost  marvelous  improvement 
referred  to  has  resulted  from  treat- 
ing with  Dr.  Julian  P.  Thomas,  the 
noted  Food  Specialist,  172  West 
72nd  street.  New  York  city,  to 
whom  I  was  directed  last  Novem- 
ber by  a  friend  who  had  been  re- 
stored to  health  under  his  treat- 
ment. Discouraged  and  faithless 
on  account  of  years  of  sickness  for 
which  there  seemed  to  be  neither 
cause  nor  cure  I  wrote  Dr.  Thomas 


whose  advice  has  been  followed 
with  results  which  would  be  in- 
credible were  not  both  seeing  and 
feeling  on  hand  to  prove  their  real- 
ity. This  statement  is  not  written 
as  an  advertisement  of  Dr.  Thomas 
and  his  methods  but  in  the  spirit  of 
giving  justice  to  whom  justice  is 
due  and  with  the  hope  that  some 
afflicted  individual  may  be  directed 
to  a  source  of  relief. 

O.  T.  Corson. 


THE  N.  E.  A.  MEETING. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  will 
be  held  at  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean 
Grove  on  the  dates  July  3-7.  The 
location  is  admirable,  being  on  the 
ocean  and  near  to  the  great  cities 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Every  assurance  is  given  that  ex- 
cellent accommodations  may  be  se- 
cured at  reasonable  rates.  Ocean 
Grove  and  Asbury  Park  are  imme- 
diately 'adjacent  and  while  the 
meetings  are  to  be  held  in  the  great 
auditorium  at  Ocean  Grove  the 
headquarters  are  to  be  at  Asbury 
Park,  as  the  large  hotels  are  for 
the  most  part  located  there.  Cer- 
tainly no  more  delightful  place 
could  have  been  selected  in  which 
to  hold  a  great  meeting  than  the 
one  chosen  this  year. 

The  usual  rate  of  one  half  fare 
has  been  granted,  with  the  usual 
addition  of  membership  fee  of  two 
dollars.  All  of  the  tickets  will  be 
sold   by   way  of   New   York   save 
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those  over  the  road  that  owns  a 
line  to  the  place  of  meeting.  This 
will  mean  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  visiting  teachers  will  go  by 
way  of  New  York,  and  the  officials 
of  the  public  schools  as  well  as  the 
authorities  of  Columbia  University 
are  already  making  arrangements 
for  the  entertainment  of  those  pass- 
ing through  the  city. 

The  following  men  have  been 
appointed  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  National  in  our  State: 
J.  V.  McMillan  of  Marietta,  H.  H. 
Cully  of  Glenville,  H.  L.  Frank  of 
Marion,  J.  D.  Simpkins  of  New- 
ark, and  J.  W.  Swartz  of  Green- 
ville. These  men  and  the  State 
director  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  answer  the  questions  put 
to  them  by  any  desiring  informa- 
tion  concerning  the  meeting  of  the 
summer  and  the  means  of  reach- 
ing it.  Additional  information  will 
be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  the 

Monthly.  _,  _   _. 

E.  D.  Lyon 

Director  for  Ohio, 


TNE  CONTEST  IN  '•AD"  WRITING. 

The  contest  was  a  success  and 
we  feel  that  we  have  done  a  distinct 
service  to  the  cause  of  English  in 
inciting  to  this  sort  of  writing.  If 
any  mistake  was  made  it  was  in  not 
allowing  more  time,  for  in  the  case 
of  a  few  of  the  firms  who  offered 
prizes,  so  much  time  was  con- 
sumed in  the  exchange  of  corres- 
pondence that  not  enough  remained 
for  the  "ad"  writing.       Hence,  in 


fairness  to  all  concerned  we  feel 
that  an  extension  should  be  given 
to  the  two  firms  thus  delayed.  These 
are  the  The  Citizen,  Columbus,  and 
Baker's  Art  Gallery,  Columbus. 
Anodier  month  ^  will  be  givten  in 
which  to  submit  "ads"  to  these 
firms  and  we  hope  they  will  receive 
a  large  number,  in  addition  to  those 
already  sent  in.  By  reference  to  the 
prize  "ads"  in  this  issue  it  will  read- 
ily be  seen  which  sort  of  "ads"  wins 
the  palm. 

The  prizes  have  thus  far  been  a 
awarded  as  follows : 

Bliss  Business  College,  Colum- 
bus, a  free  scholarship  for  three 
months,  equivalent  to  thirty-five 
dollars.  Prize  won  by  Supt.  C.  H. 
Copeland,  Hamden  Junction. 

A.  H.  Smythe,  Columbus,  "In- 
God's-Out-of-Doors,"  a  copy  of 
this  beautiful  book  won  by  M.  E. 
Chapin,  Ostrander. 

Bryce  Bros.  &  Co.,  Columbus, 
Clothing,  Hats,  Shoes,  Furnish- 
ings. The  prize,  an  elegant  suit 
case,  was  won  by  Miss  Florence 
Gilliam,  Columbus. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Columbus. 
The  New  International  and  Ency- 
clopaedia. The  prize  "Eighty  Years 
of  Union"  was  awarded  to  E.  C. 
Hopkins  of  the  Batavia  high  school. 

Fred  J.  Herr  "The  Conquest  of 
the  Northwest."  Cash  prize  of  five 
dollars,  awarded  tp  Prin.  L.  S. 
Ivins,  Waynesville. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago.  The 
Heath  Readers.  Prize  won  by  Supt. 
C.  H.  Copeland,  Hamden  Junction. 
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To  Teachers — 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  when 
many  of  you  will  attend  a  business 
college  with  a  view  to  securing 
employment  which  will  pay  a 
larger  salary  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  throughout  the  year. 
From  our  experience  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  we  believe  you  can 
largely  increase  your  earning 
power,  and  get  into  the  line  of 
promotion  where  your  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement  would  be  un- 
limited.  The  Oberlin  Business  Col- 
lege is  attended  by  more  teachers 
than  any  similar  school  in  this  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  could 
cite  you  to  a  great  many  examples 
of  teachers  who  have  been  earning 
$1,000  a  year  within  two  or  three 
years  from  the  time  they  finished 
their  training  here.  And  one's 
salary  need  not  stop  at  the  $ipoo 
mark.  There,  are  hundreds  of 
places  paying  from  $2,000  to 
$5,000  a  year,  actually  looking  for 
suitable  persons  to  fill  them. 

As  a  teacher  you  have  the  foun- 
dation laid  for  some  such  success, 
and  it  now  remains  for  you  to  go 
ahead  and  erect  the  superstructure. 
We  believe  if  you  would  come  to 
Oberlin  and  stay  long  enough  to 
become  proficient  as  a  book-keeper 
and  stenographer,  that  you  could 
soon  be  earning  a  higher  salary 
than  you  ever  hoped  to  earn.  All 
this,  of  course,  depends  upon  your 
ambition  and  your  moral  character. 
We  can  only  offer  you  the  special 


training  necessary.    The  rest  must 
depend  upon  yourself. 

We  would  like  for  every  reader 
of  The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
who  desires  to  earn  a  higher  sal- 
ary, to  write  for  the  illustrated 
prospectus  of  this  college.  Please 
mention  this  publication. 

Address 

The  Oberlin  Business  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


UNIFORM    EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Distinguish  between  percept  and 
concept.  Illustrate.  2.  When  is  the 
perceptive  faculty  most  active?  Show 
the  relation  of  sensation  to  perception. 

3.  Name  five  proper  incentives  to  study. 

4.  What  is  the  most  essential  factor  in 
the  school  ?  What  are  the  most  essen- 
tial elements  in  this  factor?  5.  Name 
four  or  mbre  books  on  this  subject  that 
are  especially  helpful  to  a  teacher. 

COMMON     SENSE    DIDACTICS. 

1.  What  thee  points  should  thi;  his- 
tory lesson  have  in  view  ?  2.  What  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  a  disciplinary 
and  an  information  study?  3.  What  do 
you  understand  by  the  term  Nature 
Study?  What  are  the  ends  in  view  in 
this  branch?  4.  What  should  be  the 
characteristics  of  authority  in  the  school 
room?  5.  How  many  cubic  feet  of 
floor  space  and  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
should  be  allowed  to  each  pupil?  Give 
proper  dimensions  of  a  school  room  for 
forty  pupils. 

MENTAL    GROWTH     AND    CONTROL. 

1.  Define  instinct.  What  is  the  effect 
of  use  upon  the  perpetuation  of  an  in- 
stinct? Illustrate.  2.  What  are  some 
of  the  instincts  that  should  not  be 
trusted,  and  how  may  their  harmful  de- 
velopment be  prevented?  3.  Explain 
the  effect  of  the  personal  element  in 
memory.  4.  What  is  a  habit?  How 
may  h2d>its  be  cultivated  and  controlled? 

5.  Name  some  school  room  habits  that 
(a)  you  as  a  teacher  should  cultivate; 
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(b)  that  you  should  lead  your  pupils  to 
cultivate. 

T^ke  the  first  ^oup  of  five,  and  either 
the  second  or  third  group  of  five. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  are  the  analytical  and  syn- 
thetic processes  of  arithmetic?  Name 
three  of  each.  2.  A  column  of  men 
march  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour ; 
how  long  will  it  take  them  to  pass  over 
a  bridge  5^  of  a  mile  long,  if  the  column 
is  54  of  a  mile  long?  Ans.  5^  min. 
3.  A  speculator  sold  1,260  bushels  of 
wheat  at  a  gain  of  20%.  If  it  had  cost 
him  $350  more,  he  would  have  lost 
6yi%.  How  much  per  bushel  did  he 
receive?  Ans.  $1.20,  4.  Sold  a  $5,000 
bond,  bearing  6%  interest,  at  120;  in- 
vested the  proceeds  in  4%  stock  at  80; 
What  was  the  difference  of  income  on 
the  two  investments?  Ans.  No  differ- 
ence. 5.  A,  B  and  C  ate  8  loaves  of 
bread;  A  furnished  3  loaves  and  B  5 
loaves.  C  paid  24  cents  for  his  share. 
How  much  money  should  A  and  B  each 
receive?  Ans.  A,  3  cents;  B  21  cents. 
6.  The  local  time  of  a  certain  city  located 
in  the  central  belt  is  20  minutes  faster 
than  standard  time;  what  is  the  longi- 
tude of  the  city?  Ans.  85^  7.  A's 
age  is  2/3  of  B's,  but  in  5  years  it  will 
be  5/7  of  B's;  what  are  their  ages? 
Ans.     A's    age,    20    yrs. ;    B's,    30    yrs. 

8.  An  agent  buys  per  order  80  sacks 
of  coffee;  charges  $113.70,  commission 
1]4% ;  the  whole  cost  is  $1,079.22.  What 
did  the  coffee  cost  per  sack?   Ans.  $11.92. 

9.  The  hind  wheel  of  a  carriage  is  4V$ 
feet  high,  and  the  fore  wheel  is  4  feet 
high.  While  the  hind  wheel  is  making 
720  revolutions,  how  many  does  the  fore 
wheel  make?  Ans.  810.  10.  What  will 
it  cost,  at  20  cents  per  square  yard,  to 
construct  a  walk  4  feet  wide  around  a 
circular  pond  whose  diameter  is  60  feet? 
Ans.  $.53.61. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
1.  Define  (1)  antonym;  (2)  tri- 
graph:  (3)  affix;  (4)  lingual.  Illus- 
trate each.  2.  What  office  does  the 
palate  perform  as  an  aid  to  speech?  3. 
Indicate  the  proper  diacritics  for  the 
vowels  in  the  following  words — (1) 
paeony;  (2)  dahlia;  (3)  coordinate; 
(4)  ghoul ;  (5)  forbade.  4.  Place  the 
accent  correctly  on  each  of  the  follow- 
ing words:— (1)  finance;  (2)  illus- 
trate;    (3)    bombast;     (4)    Philippines; 


(5)  recognizance.  5.  SptW  correctly 
the  following  words: — filibuster,  irre- 
ducible sacrilegious,  isosceles,  gauge 
hierarchy,  glycerine,  scavenger,  scin- 
tillate, sophomore,  czarina,  solstice, 
glossary,  greyhowid,  ascension,  gyra-> 
tion,  assassin,  harangue,  Mediterranean, 
pandemonium,  arsenic,  paradigm,  con- 
sensus, grammarian,  philosophy,  ante- 
cedent, precision,  orphan,  plumbing, 
assessor. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  original  sentences  illustrat- 
ing four  different  uses  of  the  nominative 
case,  and  state  the  use  of  the  nomina- 
tive that  each  sentence  illustrates.  2. 
Analyze  the  following  sentence:  "If, 
in  alarm,  he  uttered  a  plaintive  cry,  she 
bounded  to  him,  and,  with  every  demon- 
stration of  affection,  licked  his  mottled 
skin  till  it  shone  again"  3.  Parse  un- 
derscored words  in  the  quotation  above. 
4.  Write  sentences  containing  the  pos- 
sessive plural  of  each  of  the  followmg: 
lady,  son-in-law,  hero,  ox,  fisherman.  5. 
Select  from  the  following  the  incorrect 
sentences  and  rewrite  in  correct  form, 
giving  the  reason  for  each  correction: 
He  is  wiser  than  I,  so  I  have  taken  his 
advice.  In  the  scales  were  found  the 
necklace  of  pearls.  Every  citij^en  should 
sec  that  the  trees  in  front  of  their  prop- 
erty are  trimmed.  He  told  her  that  she 
ought  not  to  do  it.  She  sat  the  dish 
on  the  table  and  then  went  away. 
Neither  James  nor  his  cousin  was  at 
home.  Please,  mother,  can  I  go  with 
Grace?  6.  What  are  auxiliary  verbs? 
Make  a  list  of  the  auxiliary  verbs. 
What  are  defective  verbs?  Give  ex- 
amples. 7.  Parse  underscored  words 
in   the    following : 

(a)  " 'T   is  vain:   my  tongue  cannot 

impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart.*' 

(b)  "Shed    thou    no    blood;    nor   cut 

thou  less,  nor  more. 
But  JHst  a  pound  of  flesh ;  if  thou 

tak'st  more 
Or  less  than  just  a  pound 
Thou  diest. 

He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and 
his  bond." 
8.  Give  the  syntax  of  the  words  in 
italics:  *7^  is  not  good  to  have  respect 
of  persons  in  judgment."  **It  is  re- 
markable, the  character  of  the  pleasure 
we  derive  from  the  best  books.*  "Cre- 
ation's heir,  the  world,  the  world  is 
mine." 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Beginning  at  the  north,  name  in 
order  the  states  in  the  U.  S.  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  2.  Compare 
Massachusetts  and  Colorado  as  to  size, 
population  and  occupations  of  the  peo- 
ple. 3.  What  use  should  be  made  of 
oicturcs  in  teaching  geography?  4. 
What  countries  of  South  America  have 
no  sea  coast?  What  countries  of  Eu- 
rope have  no  sea  coast?  5.  Give  reasons 
why  New  York  has  become  such  a  large 
city.  6.  What  and  where  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Dallas,  Oshkosh,  Martinique, 
Pribilof,  Mukden,  Singapore,  Formosa, 
Cyprus.  7.  What  are  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  the  Philippine  Islands?  Of 
Cuba?  Of  the  Hawaiian  Islands?  8. 
Name  three  plants  used  in  medicine. 
What  articles  are  made  from  sap? 
buds?  leaves?  bark?  roots?  seeds?  9. 
What  are  the  advantages  of  using 
"types"  in  teaching  geography?  10. 
Which  IS  the  better  pedagogy,  to  teach 
the  geography  of  each  state  separately, 
or  to  teach  the  geography  of  a  section 
of  states?    Why? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  a  suture;  a  ball  and 
socket  joint.  Give  an  illustration  of 
each.  2.  Describe  the  structure  of  a 
muscle.  What  muscle  is  used  to  bend 
the  arm?  To  straighten  it?  3.  What 
provision  is  made  to  secure  in  the  bone 
(a)  strength;  (b)  elasticity;  (c)  light- 
ness ?  4.  Name  three  classes  of  blood 
vessels.  State  the  function  of  each  class, 
and  show  how  the  classes  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.  5.  State 
the  difference  between  venous  and  ar- 
terial blood.  Describe  the  action  to  be 
taken  to  stop  hemorrhage  of  either  kind 
of  blood.  6.  How  is  the  heat  of  the 
body  produced?  How  is  the  oxygen  for 
the  combustion  supplied?  7.  Show 
how  the  carbon  dioxide  resulting  from 
this  combustion  is  eliminated.  What 
element  takes  the  place  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood?  8. 
Name  three  digestive  fluids  and  the 
organs  by  which  each  is  secreted.  9. 
State  the  effects  that  excessive  use  of 
alcohol  has  upon  the  stomach.  10. 
What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that 
every  spinal  nerve  has  both  a  motor 
and  a  sensory  function?  State  the 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  nervous  system. 


LITERATURE. 

1.  What  age  followed  the  Puritan 
Age  in  English  literature?  What  were 
the  characteristics  of  this  age,  as  to  so- 
ciety? As  to  its  literature?  2.  Give  a 
brief  character  sketch  of  Swift?  Name 
some  of  his  works.  3.  Name  four 
American  historians  and  a  masterpiece 
of  each.  4.  In  what  works  are  the  fol- 
lowing characters  found :  Ophelia,  Uriah 
Heep,  Hester  Prynn,  Kenyon,  John  Al- 
den,  Roderick  Dhu,  Richard  Couer  dc 
Lion  ?  6.  How  do  the  works  of  Herbert 
Spencer  di'ffer  from  those  of  Edmund 
Spenser?  Name  two  works  of  each.  6. 
Who  is  your  favorite  novelist?  What 
is  your  favorite  novel?  Why?  7.  What 
is  the  standing  of  Holmes  as  a  writer? 
Niame  two  of  his  poems  and  two  of  his 
prose  works.  8.  Name  four  living  poets 
and  four  writers  of  fiction.  9-10. 
Name  the  author  of  the  following: 
"America,"  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "The  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade,"  "Home  Sweet 
Home,"  "Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night," 
"The  Recessional,"  "Robinson  Crusoe," 
"Old  Ironsides,"  "Hail  Columbia."  Men- 
tion any  incident  of  historic  interest  as- 
sociated   with   any   of  these    selections. 

UNITED   STATES  HISTORY  IN- 
CLUDING  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

1.  Who  commanded  the  expedition 
that  first  discovered  Florida?  To  what 
nation  did  he  belong?  What  was  the 
first  settlement  in  Florida?  2.  State 
an  important  historical  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  each  of  the  following:  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  Patrick  Henry,  Paul  Re- 
vere, Aaron  Burr,  John  C.  Calhoun.  3. 
Discuss  three  movements  toward  union 
made  by  the  colonists  before  1776.  4. 
By  what  authority  was  Washington 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can army?  What  previous  military  ex- 
perience did  he  have?  5.  In  what  way 
may  a  territory  become  a  state.  6. 
Name  five  biographies  you  would  sug- 
gest for  reading:  in  connection  with  the 
revolutionary  period;    civil  war  period. 

7.  In  what  congressional  district  do  you 
live?  What  counties  does  it  include? 
Who  is  your  representative  in  congress? 

8.  Explain  in  full  the  method  in  Ohio 
of  electing  a  U.  S.  Senator.  Name  the 
JJ.   S.  senators  from  Ohio.     9.    Discuss 
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the  War  of  1812  as  to  (a)  cause;  (b) 
leading  engagements;  (c)  results.  10. 
Give  the  leading  events  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

I.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Hannibal, 
including  his  nationality;  the  period 
of  his  career;  the  scene  of  his  con- 
quests; his  death.  2.  "Et  tu,  Brute!" 
by  whom  and  upon  what  occasion 
were  these  words  spoken?  3.  Ex- 
plain the  terms,  suzerain,  vassal,  serf,  as 
exemplified  in  feudalism.  4.  Give  a 
brief  account  of  the  life  and  doctrines 
of  Savonarola.  5.  How  was  the  Great 
Schism  brought  about?  6.  What  led 
to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1748?  What  nations  were  parties  to 
that  treaty?  7.  In  connection  with 
the  French  Revolution  discuss  one  of 
the  following:  (i)  The  War  in  the 
Vendee;  (2)  The  Reign  of  Terror; 
(4)  The  Fall  of  Robespierre.  8.  What 
reforms  were  brought  about  in  England 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights?  By  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832?  9.  Who  was  (1)  Clovis? 
(2)  Boulanger?  (3)  Montcalm?  (4) 
Cincinnatus?  (5)  Lady  Jane  Grey? 
10.  How  did  Alsace  Lorraine  come  into 
the  possession  of  France?.  Who  was  re-, 
sponsible  for  the  partition  of  Poland, 
and  among  what  nations  was  it  divided? 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  What  is  quantity?  A  known 
quantity?  An  unknown  quantity?  A 
mixed  quantity?  2.  State  the  prin- 
ciples of  positive  and  negative  quanti- 
ties. Define  a  symbol  of  relation.  3. 
What  is  an  algebraic  fraction?  A  van- 
ishing fraction?     Illustrate.     4.     Multi- 

n 
ply  Sah  by  4    (a&)S.     Divide  ay^x  by 
m 

c  1/  X.  5.  A  merchant  sold  some  cloth 
for  $24,  and  some  silk  at  $1  less  a  yard 
for  the  same  sum ;  required  the  number 
of  yards  of  each,  provided  there  were 
2  yards  of  silk  more  than  of  cloth.  6. 
Two  partners,  A  and  B,  gained  $18  by 
trade:  A's  money  was  in  trade  12 
months,  and  he  received  for  his  prin- 
cipal and  gain  $26;  B's  money,  which 
was  $30,  was  in  trade  16  months.  How 
much  did  A  put  in  trade?  7.  A  yacht 
sails  90  miles  down  a  river  whose  cur- 
rent moves  3  miles  an  hour,  and  is 
gone  16  hours;  required  the  rate  of 
sailing.     8.     A    person    distributed    $6 


equally  among  a  number  of  paupers; 
and  as  there  were  5  less  than  he  sup- 
posed, they  each  received  10  cents  apiece 
more  than  they  otherwise  would;  how 
many  paupers  were  there? 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Name  five  problems  which  physi- 
cal geography  aims  to  solve.  2.  What 
are  thermal  springs,  and  where  arc 
they  most  numerous?  In  which  con- 
tinent is  the  greater  number  found? 
3.  What  are  intermittent  springs?  By 
means  of  a  figure  explain  the  flow 
from  such  springs.  4.  Give  a  brief 
description  of  the  relief  of  North 
America.  5.  State  three  of  the  laws 
of  relief.  6.  Define  tides.  How  arc 
they  caused?  What  is  the  exact  in- 
terval between  two  consecutive  high 
tides?  7.  How  does  the  surface  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  vary?  What  arc 
the  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean?  8. 
State  the  general  cause,  and  the  time» 
of  rain  in  the  diflFerent  zones.  How 
do  you  explain  the  abundant  rainfall 
in  the  eastern  half  of  North  Amer- 
ica? 

PHYSICS. 

I.  Distinguish  clearly  between  the 
terms  volume,  mass,  weight,  and  den- 
sity, as  used  in  physics.  2.  How  far 
will  a  body  fall  in  four  seconds  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth?  How  far  in 
the  fifth  second?  What  velocity  will 
it  acquire?  3.  Define  energy  and  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  kmetic  and 
potential  energy.  4.  A  load  of  two 
tons  is  to  be  lifted  along  an  incline. 
The  power  is  twenty-five  pounds. 
Give  the  ratio  of  the  incline  that  may 
be  used.  5.  Define  the  terms  specific 
heat  and  latent  heat.  Of  what  value 
is  the  latent  heat  of  water  in  the 
economy  of  nature?  6.  What  is  meant 
by  polarized  light?  Name  some  prac- 
tical application  of  it.  7.  At  what 
distance  from  the  source  of  sound' 
must  a  reflecting  surface  be  placed 
that  an  echo  may  be  heard  three  sec- 
onds after  the  original  sound?  & 
What  is  an  induced  electric  current? 
How  is  it  produced?  How  are  in- 
duced currents  made  continuous? 
9.  Define  four  different  units  of  elec- 
trical measurement.  Give  Ohm's- 
law.  10.  Describe  the  process  of  de- 
composing water  by  elccftrolysis. 
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MEMORIAL   DAY  — AN   ODE. 


BY  WILLIAM  F.  PALMBR. 

The  heroes  of  this  humble  lay 

Are  sleeping  on  the  hill; 
The  breezes  of  a  balmy  day 

A   fragrance    sweet   distil. 
The  clay  that  wraps  their  valiant  mold 

Is  clad   with   blades   of  green; 
The  chilling  damp  of  sleet  and  cold 

Ne'er  breaks  their  dreams  serene. 

By  Chickamauga's  stream  they  fought 

And  stemmed  its  turbid  flood ; 
Their'  leaden  shot  with  death  was  fraught 

And   shed  the  traitor's    blood. 
On  Lookout's   rock-ribbed  mountain  side 

They  climbed  above  the  clouds, 
Their  surging  lines  in  upward  tide 

Swept  back  the  rebel  crowds. 

For  them  is  now  the  evening  hour 

And  quiet  reigns  supreme; 
The  clouds  have  cleared  their  smoky  lower 

And  bright's  the  sinking  beam. 
No  malice  in  their  hearts  they  bear, 

No  passions  sway  their  breasts; 
The  strife  that  was  their  morning  share, 

No  more  their  souls  invests. 

They  sleep,  they  rest,  their  names  are  blest 

By  even  knave  and  clown; 
Beneath  a  flowery  blanket  prest 

They're  safe  from  taunt  or  frown. 
The  bugle's  blast,  the  cannon's  roar, 

The  tramp  of  marching  feet, 
Cannot  disturb  their  silence   more 

Nor  rend  their  winding  sheet. 

Columbia  guards,  with  jealous  care, 

Their  silent  camping  grounds. 
Each  year  her  fairest  maids  repair 

To  deck  their  rising  mounds; 
Her  youthful  sons  in  vigor's  prime 

Will   dare  defend  the  soil 
Their  noble  sires,  'mid  battle's   jfrime, 

Retained  with  blood  and  toil. 
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THE   IDEAL   EDUCATION. 


BY  MRS.  PAULINE  8TBINEM. 


There  is  not  a  more  important 
subject  laying  claim  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  thoughtful  man  or 
woman  to-day  than  that  of  educa- 
tion. As  old  as  humanity  itself,  as 
perennial  as  the  hills,  it  has  en- 
gaged the  minds  of  a  small  host  of 
writers,  and  yet  we  barely  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  word. 

According  to  its  etymology,  edu- 
cation means  the  art  of  drawing 
out,  of  developing  the  faculties; 
therefore,  when  we  speak  of  our 
system  of  education,  we  would 
more  properly  designate  it  our  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  for  our  schools 
and  our  homes  are  suffering  from 
the  mistaken  idea  that  to  instruct 
and  to  educate  mean  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

Were  we  to  believe,  with  Locke, 
that  the  mind  of  the  child  is  like  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper,  showing  only 
what  we  choose  to  write  upon  it, 
then  instruction  would  be  our  only 
province;  but,  experience  having 
taught  us  that  we  may  instruct  two 
children  in  the  self-same  manner, 
and  yet  turn  out  two  entirely  differ- 
ent individuals,  we  are  inclined  to 
disagree  with  Locke,  and  to  believe 
rather  with  Walt  Whitman,  when 
he  says  of  the  child  that  "IJere's 
the  idea,  all  in  this  mystical  hand- 
ful wrapt." 

Recognizing  that  our  develop- 
ment  is   from    within   out,   it   im- 


mediately becomes  clear  to  us  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  see,  not  how  much 
we  can  put  into  the  child,  but  how 
much  we  can  make  out  of  it,  and 
we  become  painfully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  our  present  system  of 
education  (so  called)  is  entirely  in- 
sufficient. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  that  sys- 
tems of  education,  like  political  sys- 
tems, are  not  made,  but  grow ;  and 
so.  our  own  educational  system  of 
to-day,  in  its  faults  and  in  its  vir- 
tues, is  but  the  result  of  past  ex- 
periences and  subject  to  future 
growth. 

The  problem  of  training  up  the 
child  in  the  way  it  should  go  is  as 
old  as  civilization  itself  and  every 
nation  of  antiquity  has  tried  to 
solve  it  in  its  own  way;  therefore, 
the  history  of  education  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  man, 
and,  according  to  men's  different 
ideals  of  life,  their  educational  sys- 
tems produced  different  types  of 
men.  Sparta,  standing  for  physi- 
cal strength  and  vigor,  gave  to  the 
world  the  ideal  soldier ;  Athens,  with 
its  love  of  grace  and  beauty,  the 
artist  and  philosopher;  ancient  Is- 
rael, the  seer  and  prophet;  Rome, 
the  orator  and  statesman;  and,  we 
may  add,  modern  commercialism, 
the  Rockefellers  and  Camegies. 

With  the  advent  of  Christianity, 
education  became  synon)rmous  with 
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christianization,  and  the  school, 
ever  considered  one  of  the  main  fac- 
tors in  the  work  of  education,  be- 
came the  handmaiden  of  the  church. 
Parochial  schools  were  the  rule  for 
the  first  eight  centuries  of  the  pres- 
ent era,  and  even  after  Charle- 
magne, the  earliest  European  mon- 
arch to  interest  himself  in  schools, 
enlarged  their  scope,  the  catechism 
remained  the  principal  subject 
taught. 

When,  however,  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation  gave  the  stores 
of  learning  accumulated  by  the  an- 
cients to  the  laity,  and  men  like 
Reuchlin,  Melanchthon  and  Eras- 
mus opened  to  men's  eyes  a  past  of 
unsuspected  culture,  a  new  light 
dawned  over  Europe,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  newly  invented  printing 
press  these  long-buried  treasures  of 
knowledge  were  made  accessible  to 
every  one  who  desired  to  possess 
them. 

The  more  we  study  ancient  his- 
tory, the  deeper  we  delve  into  the 
learning  of  the  past,  the  more  we 
become  convinced  that,  with  all  our 
boasted  civilization,  we  are  only  just 
beginning  to  find  out  what  the  an- 
cients knew  long  ago.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  our  practical  educa- 
tion, our  manual  training;  nineteen 
centuries  ago,  Seneca  insisted  that 
the  child  should  be  educated,  not  for 
the  school,  but  for  life.  Locke's 
plea  for  the  physical  education  of 
the  child  is  but  an  echo  of  Juvenal's, 
"A  healthy  soul  in  a  healthy  body," 
and  the  importance  of  play  as  an  ia- 


dicator  of  the  child's  character  and 
its  influence  on  child  life  were  rec- 
ognized by  Plato  two  thousand 
years  before  Froebel  carried  out  his 
ideas  and  made  them  practical.  Yet 
those  early  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  up  to  the  time  of  the  Ren- 
aissance, when,  to  outward  appear- 
ances, the  cause  of  education 
seemed  to  be  at  a  standstill,  were  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  great 
scheme  of  evolution,  for  there  was 
going  on  during  all  that  time  the  gi- 
gantic struggle  for  the  right  of  the 
individual,  a  struggle  not  ended 
even  yet. 

With  triumphant  democracy 
came  popular  education,  and  to-day 
we  believe  education  to  be,  not  the 
privilege  of  one  particular  caste» 
like  ancient  Egypt,  nor  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  upper  classes  only,  like- 
ancient  Greece,  but  the  birthright 
of  every  child,  rich  or  poor,  high- 
born or  lowly,  white  or  black,  mal^ 
or  female. 

Having  at  last  recognized  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  the  bene- 
fits of  education,  and  having  come 
to  understand  what  the  word  really 
means,  we  next  come  to  the  proper 
method,  and  herein  it  is  again  one 
of  the  ancieilts  who  points  the  way. 
Socrates  had  a  way  of  leaching  by 
which  the  pupil  was  made  to  find 
the  answer  himself,  and  to-day  the 
Socratic  method  is  considered  the 
only  proper  method  of  instruction. 
The  teacher,  who  is  also  an  educa- 
tor, will  not  give  to  the  child  any 
knowledge   which    that   child   can 
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find  out  for  himself,  by  using  his 
own  thinker. 

Since  the  Reformation  the 
progress  in  the  art  of  education 
has  been  going  on  steadily.  Come- 
nius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel  insisted  that  the  method  of 
education  must  follow  the  method 
of  nature.  The  "Orbis  Pictus"  of 
Comenius,  the  first  popular  book  to 
bring  before  the  child  the  actual 
picture  -of  the  thing  he  was  to  learn 
about,  was  followed  by  Bacon's 
"Novum  Organum,"  that  great 
work,  to  the  influence  of  which  we 
owe  the  introduction  of  science  and 
with  it  of  manual  training  into  the 
curriculum  of  the  school. 

The  importance  of  scientific  cul- 
ture for  the  child  is  especially  noted 
by  Herbert  Spencer,  not  only  be- 
cause it  develops  the  senses,  train- 
ing hand  and  eye,  but  also  because 
of  the  religious  impetus  it  gives. 
He  says:  "To  the  superstitions 
which  pass  under  the  name  of  re- 
ligion, science  is  antagonistic,  but 
not  to  the  essential  religion  which 
these  superstitions  merely  hide." 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  in  the  interest  of  educa- 
tion, we  are  at  last  agreed  that  the 
education*of  the  child  must  be  ac- 
cording to  its  threefold  nature, 
along  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
lin^s,  and  complete  education,  an 
education  that  develops  all  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  child  and  prepares  him 
for  "complete  living,"  is  the  Watch- 
word of  the  new  time. 


Some  one  has  said  that  the  first 
requisite  to  success  in  life  is  to  be  a 
good  animal.  However  that  may 
be,  certain  it  is  that  with  a  weak 
and  diseased  body,  racked  by  pain, 
even  the  best  and  most  learned  of 
men  cannot  accomplish  much,  and, 
ahhough  there  have  been  a  few  in- 
stances where  even  invalids  have 
done  splendid  work  for  humanity, 
the  exceptions  but  prove  the  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  be  a 
good  animal  only,  without  having 
his  mental  and  spiritual  faculties  de- 
veloped, he  is  of  no  use  either  to 
himself  or  to  anybody  else ;  Dut  the 
most  deplorable  of  men  is  he  whose 
physical  and  mental  faculties  have 
been  developed  without  the  spiri- 
tual. Of  this  type  were  the  Catil- 
ines  and  SuUas,  men  whose  history 
is  written  in  blood.  Intellect — ^that 
is,  brain  development  alone — never 
made  a  man  great.  The  world's 
well-known  teachers,  the  saviors  of 
mankind,  are  not  remembered  for 
their  intellect,  but  for  their  spiritual 
leadership. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  at 
the  present  time  two  forces  develop- 
ing side  by  side — ^the  one  material- 
istic, self-seeking;  the  other  spiri- 
tual, altruistic,  and  it  appears  at 
times  as  if  the  former  were  gaining 
the  upper  hand.  Right  here  lies 
the  danger  point  of  our  present 
education,  for  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, our  schools  are  developing  pri- 
marily the  intellectual  faculties; 
next,  in  a  modest  way,  the  physi- 
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cal;  while  the  spiritual  are  left  to 
get  along  as  best  they  may.  Yet, 
as  long  as  men  will  find  spirituality 
only  in  a  labeled  religion,  and  so 
long  as  religion  to  many  is  synony- 


However,  the  school  is  but  one 
of  the  many  factors  in  education, 
and  the  knowledge  gained  from 
books  but  a  small  part  thereof; 
more  important  ones,  perhaps  be- 
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mous  with  creed,  nothing  else  may 
be  expected.  We  ourselves  must 
change  before  we  can  expect  to 
change  either  system'  or  method, 
and  the  good  teacher  is  superior  to 
both. 


cause  earlier  ones,  are  parents  and 
home. 

Emerson  says:  "To  the  well- 
born child  all  the  virtues  are  nat- 
ural," and  to  be  well  born  is  the 
right  of  every  child,  for  we  believe 
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with  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  that 
"whoever  was  begotten  by  pure  love 
and  came  desired  and  welcom.e  into 
life,  is  of  immaculate  conception." 
Like  the  physician  who  said  that 
every  illness  could  be  cured  if  only 
the  medical  man  were  called  in 
time,  but  added  that  in  most  cases 
he  ought  to  have  been  called  one 
hundred  years  ago,  we  may  say  that 
our  education  began  long  before  we 
were  ushered  in  upon  this,  our  pres- 
ent scene  of  action;  for  does  not 
Plato  teach  that  our  intuitions  are 
but  reminiscences  of  a  past  exist- 
ence, and  Wordsworth,  that  the 
soul,  "our  life's  star,  has  had  else- 
where its  setting  and  cometh  from 
afar."  If  this  be  true,  then  our 
ancestors  are  but  responsible  for 
our  physical  and  mental  tendencies ; 
we  ourselves  are  the  result  of  our 
own  past  experiences. 

Sometimes  we  are  told  that  we 
are  mere  worms  of  the  diist,  some- 
times that  we  are  very  gods.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  are  neither,  but 
simply  human  beings  in  different 
stages  of  evolution,  containing 
within  ourselves  all  the  faculties 
for  becoming  either  angels  of  light 
or  demons  of  darkness,  and  it  must, 
therefore,  be  the  purpose  of  the 
ideal  education  to  evolve  those  fac- 
ulties which  lead  on  to  the  light, 
while  consigning  to  oblivion  all 
those  leading  to  the  downward  path, 
as  faculties,  not  used,  die. 

Such  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
educator ;  yet  the  task  of  education 
is  taken  up  with  hardly  any  thought. 


lightly,  carelessly,  every  day.  Hor- 
ace Mann  says  of  a  young  mother 
that  "in  making  a  cake,  she  will 
consult  books  and  friends  lest  she 
should  waste  the  ingredients,  but 
without  the  slightest  preparation 
she  undertakes  so  to  mingle  the 
earthly  and  celestial  elements  of  in- 
struction for  that  child  soul  that  he 
shall  be  fitted  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  below  and  enjoy  all  the  bless- 
ings above." 

Herbert  Spencer,  too,  deplores 
the  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part 
of  parents  for  the  education  of  their 
offspring.  He  thinks  them  crim- 
inally ignorant  regarding  it,  and  be- 
lieves that  their  own  education  must 
be  going  on  even  while  they  are 
bringing  up  their  children ;  and,  in 
very  truth,  our  children  educate  us 
as  much  as  we  educate  them.  For 
is  there  any  position  in  life  which 
calls  for  more  patience,  more  self- 
control,  more  utter  self-effacement 
than  that  of  parent?  There  is,  at 
the  present  time,  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency toward  specialization,  even  in 
education — dangerous  because  be- 
gun too  soon  and  before  the  neces- 
sary general  knowledge  has  yet 
been  acquired. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  man 
with  the  one  idea  has  accomp- 
lished many  a  much-needed  reform, 
but  he  is  not  a  success  as  an  indi- 
vidual, necessarily  becoming  one- 
sided, therefore  lacking  in  balance. 
Self-poise,  a  symmetrical,  all- 
around  development  of  the  individ- 
ual, is  the  one  thing  needful  and 
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must  ever  be  the  aim  of  tiie  edu- 
cator. Three  things  the  latter,  be 
he  parent  or  teacher,  must  ever 
keep  in  mind.  Whatever  the  sys- 
tem, method  or  curriculum  of  the 
school,  whatever  the  sex  of  the  child 
and  its  future  business  in  life;  is  ht 
to  be  farmer  or  scholar,  artisan  or 
merchant,  these  three  points  stand 
out  prominently  like  guide  posts  on 
the  road  of  the  ideal  education : 

First,  we  must  teach  our  child 
how  to  think.  Thought  is  a  living 
force,  but  i^  often  allowed  to  go  to 
waste.  We  must  teach  him  to 
think  good  thoughts,  for  if,  as  Al- 
win  Thurber  says,  "Evil  in  its  na- 
ture is  decay,  just  as  a  wholly  rot- 
ten apple  is  no  apple,"  then  we  must 
deal  with  the  preservative  qualities 
only.  Let  their  thoughts  be  con- 
structive, forming  complete  brain 
pictures  for  the  imagination  to  work 
upon,  and  the  groundwork  is  laid 
for  a  good  education. 
*  Second,  cultivate  the  will.  No- 
valis  says:  "Character  is  a  per- 
fectly-developed will."  Will  is  a 
force  rooted  in  the  soul  not  to  be 
confounded  with  obstinacy,  which  is 
a  perversion  of  will ;  a  perfectly-de- 
veloped will  means  perfect  self-con- 
trol. Solomon  knew  whereof  he 
was  speaking  when  he  said:  "He 
that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit 
IS  like  a  city  that  is  broken  down 
and  without  walls."  To  be  master 
of  one's  passions  and  desires,  to 
have  one's  self  perfectly  in  hand  is 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  education 
can  give  to  man. 


Third,  cultivate  nvhat,  -for  lack  of 
a  better  word,  we  may  call  the  spiri- 
tual vision  or  insight,  so  that  we 
may  see  things  in  their  proper 
perspective,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  es- 
sentials and  non-essentials  of  life, 
and  not  be,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
calls  it,  "learnedly  critical  over  a 
Greek  ode,  while  leaving  unob- 
served that  grand  epic  written  by 
the  finger  of  God  upon  the  strata 
of  the  earth." 

With  the  awakening  of  our  spiri- 
tual insight,  we  learn  that  success 
in  life  is  not  measured  by  the 
amount  of  money  we  may  happen 
to  possess,  nor  by  our  station  in 
life,  but  by  what  we  have  been  able 
to  make  out  of  our  faculties  and  to 
what  extent  we  have  been  able  to 
overcome  wrong  tendencies.  An 
awakened  spiritual  insight  makes 
us  chary  of  pronouncing  judgment 
on  the  ignorant,  the  unfortunate 
and  the  criminal,  for  if  we  believe  in 
evolution,  were  we  not  once  where 
they  are  now,  and,  given  the  same 
tendencies  and  the  same  tempta- 
tions, would  we  do  better  than  they? 
Having  attained  this  spiritual  in- 
sight, which  is  akin  to  cosmic  con- 
sciousness, we  become  as  what  An- 
nie Besant  calls  "the  white  light,  in 
which  all  colors  are  present,  which 
distorts  none  because  it  rejects  none 
and  has  in  itself  the  power  to  an- 
swer each."  In  other  words,  he  is 
the  best  educated  man  who  is  freest 
from  prejudice  of  any  kind. 
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But  even  school,  home  and  par- 
ents are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
factors  in  cur  education.  Every 
condition  in  life,  every  incident 
therein,  have  their  educational  value 
according  to  the  attitude  we  take 
toward  them.  Poverty  develops  un- 
suspected resources  of  courage  and 
self-reliance,  while  it  takes  all  a 
man's  innate  nobility  of  character 
not  to  be  spoiled  by  wealth,  for,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  more  real  humanity, 
more  sympathy  for  a  fellow-sufferer 
in  the  hovels  of  the  poor  than  in 
the  mansions  of  the  rich.  Our  mis- 
fortunes are  the  hard  knocks  which 
are  to  wake  the  sleeping  soul,  and 
all  our  trials  and  vicissitudes  may 


become  triumphs  if  we  but  know 
how  to  bear  them.  And  so  our  edu- 
cation goes  on  and  on,  not  even  end- 
ing when  we  shuffle  off  this  mortal 
coil,  for  the  purpose  of  education 
is  nothing  less  than  perfection  (evo- 
lution). 

All  our  great  philosophers  have 
taught  us  that  the  idea  of  the  All- 
Good  underlies  the  universe,  and 
that  ethical  perfection  is  at  its  core  ; 
then  must  the  ideal  education  help 
along  the  work  of  evolution  by 
leading  man  to  perfection,  and  we 
cannot  but  believe  with  Herbert 
Spencer  that  "the  true  education  is 
practical  only  to  the  true  philoso- 
pher." 


SOME   LITERARY   PERSONALIA. 


BY  WILLIAM  M'K  VANCE. 


One  of  the  brightest  memories  of 
my  college  days  is  that  of  a  visit  to 
our  institution  by  Amos  Bronson 
Alcott,  the  father  of  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  who  was  the  literary  mother 
of  "Little  Men,"  "Little  Women," 
"An  Old-fashioned  Girl,"  "Jack 
and  Jill,"  and  other  brain-born  chil- 
dren that  are  still  the  loved  com- 
panions of  our  Own  boys  and  girls. 
Mr.  Alcott  bore  the  weight  of  his 
eighty-four  years  at  that  time  with 
but  a  slight  stoop.  He  was  of  tow- 
ering height  and  in  appearance  of 
marked  distinction.  His  step  was 
firm,  his  eye  was  clear,  his  com- 


plexion was  ruddy;  and,  with  his 
long,  silvery  white  hair  falling 
about  his  shoulders,  he  was  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  old  man  beau- 
tiful. He  sat  upon  the  platform  and 
held  a  conversazione.  For  two- 
hours  the  students  plied  him  with 
questions  which  ranged  from  trans- 
cendentalism to  matters  of  diet.  In 
philosophy  his  utterances  partook  of 
the  nature  of  his  "Orphic  Sayings  ;"^ 
and,  as  many  of  those  sayings 
passed  the  comprehension  of  the 
very  elect  of  his  cult,  the  Brook 
Farm  people  and  the  followers  of 
the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy, 
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it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  some 
of  his  conversation  that  day  was  too 
"orphic"  for  us ;  although,  with  the 
supreme  confidence  that  character- 
izes the  usual  undergraduate,  we 
were  willing  to  tackle  anything 
from  the  college  widow  to  the  rid- 
dle of  the  universe.  But  when  he 
touched  on  sublunary  themes  he 
seemed  somewhat  less  like  a  dwell- 
er on  Olympus  and  more  like  a 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  with 
whom  one  would  gladly  stroll 
through  the  groves  of  Academus. 

One  of  the  fellows  addressed  Mr. 
Alcott  this  question :  "To  what  do 
you  attribute  your  remarkable 
health?"  The  old  gentleman  arose 
and  said  he  must  take  a  little  time 
to  reply  to  that  query,  inasmuch  as 
to  live  long  and  to  live  well  should 
be  the  desire  of  every  young  per- 
son ;  and,  because  his  own  life  was 
full  of  years  and  happiness,  he  felt 
that  he  was  fitted  to  give  an  ex 
cathedra  answer.  For  twenty  min- 
utes he  expounded  the  doctrines  of 
the  "simple  life,"  and  that  was  long 
before  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  the 
name  of  Charles  Wagner  to  conjure 
with. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  Mr. 
Alcott  had  been  a  vegetarian,  with 
the  exception  of  a  rare  indulgence 
in  a  bit  of  young  chicken  or  squir- 
rel. He  said  he  wanted  no  better 
dinner  than  four  or  five  ripe  pip- 
pins, and  no  better  table  than  the 
sward  under  the  apple  trees.  And, 
for  one,  I  felt  that  if  those  pippins 
were  of  the  old-time,  pound  variety 


that  grew  in  my  grandfather's  or- 
chard, he  might  be  able  to  dispense 
at  least  with  the  remaining  items  of 
dessert  named  on 'the  usual  bill  of 
fare.  Mr.  Alcott  then  entered  up- 
on a  eulogy  of  the  apple,  which  he 
declared  to  be  the  best  food  that  the 
gods  had  given  to  men,  for  it  was 
both  nectar  and  ambrosia.  He 
closed  in  a  bit  of  perfervid  oratory. 
Drawing  himself  up,  as  though  he 
would  strike  the  stars  with  his  sub- 
lime head,  to  adapt  Horace's  phrase, 
he  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  ex- 
claimed, "Young  men,  eat  apples 
and  live  forever !" 

And  so  that  day,  this  peripatetic 
philosopher  discoursed  charmingly 
on  divinity,  human  nature,  ethics, 
dietetics,  and  his  literary  friends 
and  neighbors  at  Concord,  Emer- 
son, Hawthorne,  and  Thoreau. 

Emerson,  although  born  in  Bos- 
ton "within  a  kite-string's  distance" 
from  the  birth-place  of  Franklin, 
was  descended  from  a  line  of  fore- 
fathers that  claimed  Concord  as  the 
ancestral  home ;  and  to  Concord  he 
came  soon  after  he  had  resigned  his 
pastorate  in  Boston.  "The  two 
highcaste  religions  of  that  day," 
says  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  "were 
white  -  handed  Unitarianism  and 
ruffled  -  shirt  Episcopalianism." 
Although  Emerson  broke  with  the 
former,  and  his  theology  was  at  va- 
riance with  the  latter,  yet  many  cler- 
gymen of  both  creeds  were  his 
faithful  friends.  Father  Taylor, 
the  Methodist  preacher  who  estab- 
lished the  Seaman's  Mission  in  Bos- 
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ton,  found  in  Emerson  his  most 
helpful  supporter.  Moncure  D. 
Conway,  in  speaking  of  this  friend- 
ship, says:  "I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  the  good  father  of  Boston  sea- 
men was  proud  of  any  personal 
thing,  it  was  of  the  excellent  an- 
swer he  is  said  to  have  given  some 
Methodists  who  objected  to  his 
friendship  for  Emerson.     Being  a 
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Unitarian,  they  insisted  that  Emer- 
son must  go  to  " '*  (the  place 

which  a  divine  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond's day  said  it  was  not  good  man- 
ners to  mention  in  church).  "It 
does  look  so,*'  said  Father  Taylor, 
^*but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing:  if  Em- 
erson goes  to  * '   (that  place) 

he  will  change  the  climate  there, 
and  emigration  will  set  that  way." 


Emerson's  personaHty  was  of  a 
god-like  essence,  noble  and  enno- 
bling. **There  was  a  majesty  about 
him,"  says  Lowell,  "beyond  all 
other  men  I  have  ever  known,  and 
he  habitually  dwelt  in  that  ampler 
and  diviner  air  to  which  most  of  us, 
if  ever,  only  rise  in  spurts."  Haw- 
thorne says:  **It  was  good  to  meet 
him  in  the  woodpaths  or  sometimes 
in  our  avenue,  with  that  pure  intel- 
lectual gleam  diffused  about  his 
presence  like  the  garment  of  a  shin- 
ing one ;  .  .  .  it  was  impossible  to 
dwell  in  his  vicinity  without  inhal- 
ing more  or  less  the  mountain  at- 
mosphere of  his  lofty  thought." 

Emerson,  the  descendant  of 
scholars,  had  the  look  of  a  schol- 
ar. Alcott  said  he  was  about  his 
height,  which  must  have  been  six 
feet,  but  he  was  very  light  for  a 
man  of  his  stature.  He  was 
weighed  one  day  with  a  party  of 
friends.  A  little  while  after  he  in- 
quired of  one:  "How  much  did  I 
weigh  ?  Was  it  a  hundred  and  for- 
ty?" "A  hundred  and  forty  and  a 
half"  was  the  answer.  "Yes,  yes, 
a  hundred  and  forty  and  a  half! 
That  half  I  prize ;  it  is  an  index  of 
better  things." 

Emerson  seems  easil>  to  give 
forth  a  splendid  aphorism  like 
"Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star,"  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have 
hitched  his  wagon  to  any  kind  of 
motive  power  on  this  earth.  He 
was  absolutely  without  the  mechan- 
ical faculty  which  is  the  common 
heritage  of  New  Englanders  gener- 
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ally.  In  humorous  allusion  to  his 
lack  of  manual  skill,  he  once  told 
Holmes  that  he  "could  split  a 
shingle  four  ways  with  one  nail;" 
and  one  day  his  little  son  Waldo, 
seeing  him  clumsily  at  work  with  a 
spade,  cried  out,  "Take  care,  papa, 
you  will  dig  your  leg."  He  says  of 
himself  that  he  could  not  multiply 
seven  by  twelve  with  impunity ;  and 
it  is  said  of  him  that  Plato's  acad- 
emy would  have  been  closed  to  Em- 
erson, lover  as  he  was  of  the  old 
Greek  philosopher,  because  over  the 
door  was  the  inscription,  "Let  no 
one  unacquainted  with  geometry  en- 
ter here."  Again,  he  says,  "God 
has  given  me  the  seeing  eye,  but  not 
the  working  hand."  He  was  a  seer, 
not  a  mathematician. 

"His  was  the  task  and  his  the  lordly 
'       gift 

Our  eyes,  our  hearts,     bent  earth- 
ward, to  uplift." 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  bom 
of  witch-hunting  ancestry  in  witch- 
haunted  Salem.  Some  of  his  fore- 
bears were  privateersmen ;  others 
were  Indian  fighters,  and  all  were 
Puritans  of  the  particularly  stem 
and  unconciliating  type.  In  youth 
he  was  as  beautiful  as  a  Homeric 
god,  strong,  erect,  with  finely  mold- 
ed head,  and  large,  brilliantly  ex- 
pressive eyes. 

Young  Hawthorne  was  fond  of 
roaming  alone  the  primeval  forest, 
tracking  bear  and  other  game, 
swimming,  boating,  and  all  active, 
wholesome  sports.    In  him  we  have 


an  early  example  of  the  athlete  in 
literature  more  recently  exemplified 
by  his  son  Julian,  Francis  Marion 
Crawford,  Rudyard  Kipling,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  was  never 
in  a  hurry,  but  liked  to  do  things  in 
a  desultory  way.  While  at  Bow- 
doin  he  was  known  as  an  indifferent 
scholar,  and  he  acknowledges  that 
much  of  the  time  he  followed  his 
own  bent,  "gathering  blue-berries  in 
study  hours  under  those  tall  aca- 
demic pines,  or  watching  the  great 
logs  as  they  tumbled  along  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Androscoggin,  or  shoot- 
ing pigeons  or  gray  squirrels  in  the 
woods,"  ...  in  short^  "a  hundred 
things  the  faculty  never  heard  of." 
After  graduation  he  returned  to  Sa- 
lem,' and  for  twelve  years  he  in- 
dulged the  "cursed  habit  of  soli- 
tude," which  he  confesses  to  have 
acquired  as  a  boy  in  the  Maine 
woods.  His  son  states  that  from 
the  age  of  twenty-one  to  thirty- 
three  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
practically  without  a  companion  in 
the  world,  but  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  genius  it  was  the  most 
important  period  of  his  life.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  in  his  silent  room,  he 
read  and  meditated  and  wrote ;  and 
at  night  he  roamed  through  unfre- 
quented streets  or  along  the  moonlit 
shore. 

Hawthrone  was  a  most  exacting 
critic  of  his  own  work,  and  he  mer- 
cilessly consigned  to  the  flames 
most  of  what  he  wrote.  This  pe- 
riod of  laborious  apprenticeship  to 
his  craft,  during  which  he  acquired 
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his  marvelous  sense  of  form  and  his 
command  of  pellucid  English,  re- 
minds one  that  the  same  methods  of 
self-effacement  and  self-criticism  in 
our  day  made^  Guy  de  Maupassant 
the  best  short  story  teller  of  his  gen- 
eration. Hawthorne  was  once 
asked  the  secret  of  his  style,  and  he 
replied:  "It  is  the  result  of  a 
great  deal  of  practice.  It  is  the 
desire  to  tell  the  simple  truth 
as  honestly  and  vividly  as  one 
can."  That  seems  easy,  but  there 
is  really  nothing  more  difficult 
in  the  world  than  artistic  simplicity. 
Hawthorne  tried  the  socialistic 
experiment  of  Brook  Farm,  that  in- 
tumescence of  the  "Transcendental 
Movement,"  so  finely  satirized  by 
Lowell.  It  was  a  time  when  "bran 
had  its  prophets,  and  the  presarto- 
rial  simplicity  of  Adam  its  miar- 
tyrs ;"  when  "everybody  had  a  mis- 
sion (with  a  capital  M)  to  attend  to 
everybody  else's  business;"  when 
"impecunious  zealots  abjured  the 
use  of  money  (unless  earned  by 
other  people),  professing  to  live  on 
the  internal  revenues  of  the  spirit ;" 
and  when  "communities  were  estab- 
lished where  everything  was  to  be 
common  but  common  sense."  But 
Hawthorne  never  quite  lost  his  an- 
chorage of  common  sense,  and,  af- 
ter ten  or  eleven  months  of  this  va- 
gary, he  did  the  sane  thing  by  turn- 
ing his  back  on  this  visionary  Ar- 
cady  of  Brook  Farm,  and  speedily 
thereafter  marrying  Miss  Sophia 
Peabody,  a  woman  of  exquisite 
gifts  and  temperamentally  mated  to 


her  husband's  genius.  They  took 
up  their  residence  in  the  old  gam- 
brel-roofed  parsonage  at  Concord, 
in  which  Emerson  had  lived  for  a 
little  while,  and  which  Hawthorne 
afterwards  rendered  famous  as  the 
"Old  Manse."  Here  they  were 
neighbors  of  the  Alcott's,  and  num- 
bered among  other  friends  Emer- 
son, William  EUery  Channing  the 
younger,  and  Thoreau. 

Hawthorne's  constitutional  shy- 
ness, long  confirmed  by  his  solitaiy 
life,  was  not  cured  by  marriage. 
Mr.  Alcott  that  day  in  the  college 
chapel  said  that,  although  Haw- 
thorne was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his 
home,  yet  when  other  callers  came, 
particularly  if  they  were  ladies, 
Hawthorne  would  seize  his  hat  and 
bolt  from  the  house,  traversing  the 
dining-room  and  kitchen  in  his 
frenzied  flight.  He  liked  well 
enough  the  companionship  of 
friends  who  intuitively  understood 
him,  one  of  whom  testifies  that  he 
had  sometimes  walked  twenty  miles 
along  the  highway  with  Haw- 
thorne, not  a  word  being  spoken 
during  the  entire  tramp,  but  each 
had  nevertheless  felt  as  if  he  were 
in  constant  communication  with  his 
friend. 

Thoreau,  who  called  himelf  "a 
mystic,  a  transcendentalist,  and  a 
natural  philosopher  to  boot,"  was 
the  other  member  of  the  Concord 
group  discussed  that  day  by  Mr.  Al- 
cott. He  was  a  strange  compound 
of  wild  Indian  and  cultured  Greek, 
a  nature  lover,  idealist,  poet,  stoic, 
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pantheist.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  at  the  age  of  twenty,  but 
declined  his  diploma  because  the 
university  charged  a  dollar  and  a 
half  for  it.  Evidently  that  did  seem 
excessive  to  one  whose  expense  ac- 
count for  eight  months  of  living  at 
Walden  pond  was  $8.74,  all  told. 
He  taught  school  a  while,  and  then 
made  lead  pencils ;  but  when  he  had 


HENRY    D.    THOREAU. 

succeeded  in  making  a  better  pencil 
than  had  been  on  the  market  up  to 
that  time,  he  astonished  his  friends 
by  declaring  that  he  would  never 
make  another  pencil :  "W  hy  should 
I?  I  would  not  do  again  what  I 
have  done  once." 

Thoreau's  works  make  quite  a 
shelf-ful,  but  only  two  of  them  were 
published  within  his  lifetime,  "A 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merri- 
mac  Rivers"  and  "Walden."     The 


former  proved  unsaleable  and 
almost  the  entire  edition  was  re- 
turned to  Thoreau  by  his  publisher, 
whereupon  he  remarked  to  a 
friend:  "I  now  have  a  library  of 
over  nine  hundred  volumes,  sever, 
hundred  of  which  I  wrote  myself." 

The  most  famous  episode  in  the 
life  of  Thoreau  was  his  living  for 
more  than  two  years  on  the  shore 
of  Walden  pond,  where  he  built  a 
hut,  whose  door  had  no  lock  and 
whose  window  had  no  curtain. 
Here  he  lived  the  life  elemental  and 
got  close  to  Nature's  heart.  Nature 
was  his  passion,  and  the  wilder  it 
was  the  more  he  loved  it.  He  says, 
"I  love  to  go  through  a  patch  of 
scrub  oaks  in  a  bee-line,  where  you 
tear  your  clothes  and  put  your  eyes 
out."  He  reveled  in  storms,  and 
was  "glad  to  be  drenched"  in  a  cold 
rain  —  "it  gives  a  tone  to  my  sys- 
tem." He  had  "a  heahhy  out-of- 
door  appetite"  for  things  that  had 
the  "natural  raciness,  the  sours  and 
bitters"  of  life.  Thoreau  communi- 
cates his  enthusiasm  for  primitive 
things,  if  we  haven't  had  it  before ; 
and,  at  least,  we  nod  approval  when 
he  says:  "I  would  rather  sit  on  a 
pumpkin  and  have  it  all  to  myself, 
than  be  crowded  on  a  velvet  cush- 
ion. I  would  rather  ride  on  earth 
in  an  ox-cart,  with  a  free  circula- 
tion, than  go  to  heaven  in  the  fancy 
car  of  an  excursion  train  and 
breathe  a  malaria  all  the  way." 

Thoreau  possessed  a  mysterious 
kinship  with  all  wild  life.  As  Mow- 
gli  of  the  "Jungle  Books"  was  "lit- 
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tie  brother*'  to  the  beasts  of  the 
jungle,  so  Thoreau  was  a  kind  of 
big  brother  to4:he  birds  and  squir- 
rels and  foxes  of  Walden.  He 
never  used  trap  nor  gun.  Birds 
alighted  on  his  shoulders  and  fed 
out  of  his  hands ;  squirrels  searched 
his  pockets  for  nuts;  and  once  a 
hunted  fox  came  to  him  for  shelter. 
Alcott  told  us  that  a  school  of  trout 
which  inhabited  the  waters  on  the 
hut  side  of  the  pond  recognized 
Thoreau's  voice  and  came  regularly 
to  be  fed,  in  response  to  his  call; 
that  the  speckled  beauties,  when 
Thoreau  stooped  and  put  his  hand 
in  the  water,  would  come  and  lie 
in  his  upturned  palm ;  and  that  Tho- 
reau would  never  bait  a  hook  on 
that  side  of  the  pond,  but,  whenever 
he   wanted   a   fish   for   dinner,   he 


would  row  over  to  the  other  side 
and  cast  his  line  among  fish  that 
were  not  on  his  calling  list. 

Buy  "Walden,"  my  gentle  read- 
er, the  engaging  record  which  this 
poet-naturalist  has  left  us  of  his  ob- 
servations, his  musings,  and  his  re- 
flections while  he  lived  as  a  hermit* 
It  has  been  said  that  Thoreau 
peered  into  the  clear  waters  of  Wal- 
den pond,  and  saw  more  than  "a 
straight  stick  bent  in  a  pool."  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  other  natural- 
ist has  ever  had  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  secrets  of  Na- 
ture ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  Thoreau  has  revealed 
those  secrets  in  simple,  true,  poetic 
and  eloquent  words ;  and  that  is  one 
of  the  facts  for  which  every  lover 
of  literature  is  thankful. 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  A  SCHOOL  BOARD  MEMBER. 


BY  MRS.  A.  E.  HYRE. 


If  the  public  school  systems  were 
not  of  the  people,  and  for  the  p)eo- 
ple,  we  would  not  have  school 
boards  elected  by  the  people. 

It  is  the  only  means  by  which  the 
great  mass  of  citizens  and  tax-pay- 
ers can  have  a  voice  in  the  conduct 
and  management  of  the  public 
schools,  and  there  can  be  no  safer 
and  truer  guide  to  public  boards  of 
every  kind  than  the  expressed  will 
of  the  people. 


A  school  board  member  is,  there- 
fore, the  direct  agent  or  servant  of 
the  public,  and  is  elected  to  that  po- 
sition to  carry  out  work,  both  ad- 
ministrative and  educational,  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  majority  of 
those  who  make  up  the  school  pop- 
ulation. Under  no  circumstances 
has  a  member  of  a  board  a  right  to 
urge  upon  his  school  system  any  of 
his  individual  opinions  or  hobbies, 
unless  they  have  been  well  tried  and. 
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found    to   be    both    practical    and 
expedient. 

As  to  the  business  side  of  school 
administration  in  a  large  system,  it 
is  necessary  that  board  members  be 
practical,  common  -  sense  people, 
otherwise  the  work  done  will  be 
largely  experimental.  When  you 
review  the  accomplishments  that  a 
board  member  must  have,  or  is  ex- 
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pected  to  have,  it  is  enough  to 
frighten  away  the  average  aspirant. 
The  ideal  member  must  have 
knowledge  of  the  approved  method 
of  architecture;  he  must  know 
whether  it  is  best  for  the  eyesight 
of  pupils  to  have  the  light  in  the 
school  room  come  from  one  side 
only,  or  whether,  considering  the 
psychological  effect  upon  the  child, 
it    is   best    that   all   the    light   and 


brightness  possible  fill  the  room ;  he 
must  know  whether  windows  in  a 
school  room  should  be  three  feet — 
so  low  that  the  pupil  may  get  a 
glimpse  of  nature — or  whether  they 
should  be  five  feet — so  high  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  children  to 
look  out,  and  that  the  teacher  must 
stand  on  tip-toe  to  do  so;  he  must 
know  that,  in  decorating  rooms, 
certain  colors  reflect  light  and  that 
others  absorb  it,  and  he  must  be 
able  to  decide  between  a  half-dozen 
authorities;  he  must  learn,  if  he 
does  not  know,  the  best  and  latest 
method  of  plumbing,  and,  in  order 
to  cast  an  intelligent  vote,  must 
even  study  the  Superiority  of  intri- 
cate parts  of  mechanism ;  he  must 
be  a  student  of  human  nature,  so 
that  he  can  speak  with  authority 
upon  the  moral  effect  of  the  indi- 
vidual locker  and  its  tendency  to 
produce  dishonesty  among  pupils; 
he  must  know  that  only  six  units  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  ten  thousand  cu- 
bic feet  of  air  is  allowed,  and  then 
be  able  to  tell  how  many  additonal 
units  are  in  the  average  over- 
crowded, over-heated,  ill-ventilated 
school  rooms,  and  in  connection 
with  this  he  must  understand  that 
windows  and  doors  must  not  be 
opened  to  let  in  fresh  air,  because 
there  is  machinery  in  the  basement 
to  fan  it  in,  and  a  counter-current 
would  interfere  with  this  system 
most  disastrously ;  he  must  study 
into  the  systems  of  ventilating  and 
heating,  as  to  their  ability  to  do  the 
work  claimed  for  them  by  agents, 
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if  he  would  not  by  his  personal  vote 
burden  his  school  system  with  in- 
adequate, ineffective  machinery ;  he 
must  study  the  questions  of  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene,  and  their  relative 
importance  to  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  a  child.  In  fact,  he  must 
begin  the  education  of  himself  in 
these  different  subjects,  or  he  must 
necessarily  cast  a  vote  for  matters 
of  which  he  is  absolutely  ignorant 
but  nevertheless  responsible. 

I  might  go  on  ad  infinitum  to 
enumerate  business  details  that 
come  before  the  members  of  this 
honorable  body,  that  must  be  in- 
vestigated and  vouched  for  by  some 
committee;  but  after  all  the  laws  of 
the  state  and  his  own  conscience 
make  each  individual  member  re- 
sponsible for  results. 

Since  this  is  so,  and  since  the  per- 
sonnel of  school  boards  is  constantly 
changing,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
have  some  general,  approved  plans 
for  school  buildings,  adopted  by  the 
state  instead  of  allowing  each  board 
to  work  out  its  own  experience  and 
in  trying  to  correct  the  errors  of 
predecessors  make  quite  as  many  in 
some  other  direction? 

But  the  administrative  depart- 
ment, with  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money,  is  not  all  that  has 
to  concern  a  board  member.  About 
his  first  awakening  is  that  McGuf- 
fey's  reader  has  gone  out  of  style, 
and  there  must  be  a  new  one,  se- 
lected on  its  merits,  and  that  if  he 
hopes  to  act  intelligently  in  the  mat- 
ter he  must  give  the  teaching  force 


who  use  these  books  daily  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  and  try  out  the  pro- 
posed new  one;  he  soon  learns  that 
there  must  be  harmony  between  the 
educational  and  teaching  force,  and 
that  in  order  to  have  this  he  must 
give  his  support  to  some  merit  sys- 
tem for  the  promotion  and  advance- 
ment of  teachers  that  will  eliminate 
personal  favoritism,  and  influence 
of  every  kind,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  must  recognize  that  what- 
ever is  done  for  the  teacher  must  be 
done  for  them  as  a  body,  and  not 
for  individual  cases,  or  there  can 
be  no  permanent  good  to  the  pro- 
fession; he  must  come  to  under- 
stand, sooner  or  later,  that  he  can 
not  tie  the  hands  of  teachers  by  too 
many  restrictions  and  regulations 
if  he  would  have  them  strong,  in- 
dividual, capable  teachers ;  he  ought 
to  know  that  teachers  have  only  hu- 
man strength,  and  that  working  ten 
?nd  eleven  hours  a  day  is  just  as  in- 
jurious to  the  teacher  as  to  other 
human  beings;  he  must  guard 
against  fads  and  fancies  that  are 
always  trying  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  schools,  so  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  time  for  the  essentials. 

There  must  be  exact  data  gath- 
ered tn  order  to  properly  regulate 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  proportion- 
ate to  time  and  service  given,  and 
there  must  be  ways  and  means  de- 
vised to  reach  and  impress  the  Tax 
Board  of  Reviews  so  as  to  get  suf- 
ficient money  to  carry  on  this  im- 
mense work. 
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A  school  board  member,  who  de- 
sires to  give  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  his  school  system  his  sup- 
port for  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  supervision,  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  student  of  educational 
questions  in  order  that  he  may  un- 
derstand the  larger  view  of  the 
superintendent  and  his  assistants. 

I  might  go  on  beyond  the  limit, 
if  space  allowed,  concerning  the  de- 
tail work  relating  to  the  educational 
department.  However,  I  believe 
sufficient  ground  has  been  covered 
to  demonstrate  that  the  functions 
of  a  school  board  member  are  so 
numerous  and  varied  that  the  posi- 
tion needs  men  and  women  who 
have  time  to  give  to  personal  in- 
vestigation of  affairs;  men  and 
women  who  are  open-minded,  free 


from  sentiment  and  antagonisms, 
and,  above  all  practical,  common- 
sense  people. 

Members  who  are  willing  to  give 
so  great  a  part  of  their  time  and  ef- 
fort to  school  work  do  so  believing 
that  a  public  trust  is  a  duty  which 
no  one  should  shirk,  and  it  is  an 
honor  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
does  the  work  in  this  spirit. 

If,  then,  the  numerous  functions 
of  a  school  board  member  requires 
a  sacrifice  of  so  much  time  and  en- 
ergy for  the  good  of  the  public,  and 
he  is  willing  to  give  it,  there  is  cer- 
tainly one  thing  that  the  public 
owes  to  every  school  board  mem- 
ber, and  that  is :  absolute  confidence 
and  trust  until  that  member  has 
proven  himself  unworthy  of  it. 


PRIMARY   READING. 


BY  LENA  O.  ROLINO. 


In  preparing  work  in  reading 
for  beginners,  it  is  necessary  to  map 
out  three  lines  of  work,  sight  read- 
ing lessons,  phonogram  drills  and 
ear  training. 

To  get  material  for  each  of  these, 
classify  all  the  words  in  the  first 
reading  book  under  two  heads,  sight 
words  and  phonetic  words. 

Sight  words  are  words  to  be 
taught  as  wholes,  and  therefore  are 
recognized  by  sight  alone,  as  come, 
go,  do,  run,  boy,  girl,  etc. 


Phonetic  words  are  words  to  be 
read  by  means  of  their  phonograms 
as  aim,  ear,  say,  branch,  etc. 

Make  a  third  list  of  all  phono- 
grams used  in  the  book. 

A  phonogram  is  a  written  or 
printed  representation  of  a  sound, 
either  simple  or  compound,  as  c,  6, 
e,  a,  ch,  sh,  gh,  etc. 

The  sight  words  should  be 
worked  up  into  sentences  bringing 
out  some  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  or,  as  far    as    possible,  the 
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>vords  should  be  worked  up  in  con- 
versation or  story  style. 

Select  such  words  first  as  are  al- 
ready in  the  child's  speaking  vocab- 
ulary and  will  most  interest  him,  as 
<lo,  givQy  go,  take,  get,  look,  see, 
run,  jump,  eat,  drink,  sing,  write, 
draw,  boy,  girl,  kitty,  dog.  cow, 
home,  baby,  doll,  papa,  mamma, 
fruit,  milk,  water,  I,  you,  we,  he, 
she,  us,  etc. 

In  constructing  these  sentences 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  using 
the  same  sentences  "used  in  the 
book,  and,  to  guard  against  this,  the 
words  should  be  taken  up  in  a  dif- 
ferent order  from  that  in  the  book. 

A  child's  life  is  largely  made  up 
of  action.  Sentences  that  can  be 
acted  thoroughly  engross  his  atten- 
tion.    He  likes  to  imitate. 

In  giving  a  sentence  for  the  first 
time,  an  action  word  should  be  writ- 
ten on  the  blackboard  with  a  capital 
and  period"  to  show  a  complete 
thought,  then  the  action  performed 
by  the  teacher,  leading  the  child  to 
discover  the  word.  This  should  be 
•written  in  different  places  on  the 
blackboard,  and  repeated  from  time 
to  time  through  the  day,  each  time 
the  teacher  expressing  in  action  the 
thought  she  has  written,  and  asking 
one  or  more  children  to  do  the 
same  until  they  associate  the  writ- 
ten expression  with  the  action,  and 
thus  have  taken  the  first  step  in  ac- 
quiring a  reading  vocabulary. 

The  following  can  easily  be 
taught  the  first  week : 


Run.    Jump.    Sing. 

Run  to  me. 

Jump. 

Sing  to  me. 

This  should  not  only  be  done 
from  the  blackboard,  but  from  cards 
on  which  the  sentences  have  been 
written  large  enough  to  be  seen 
across  the  room. 

Add  the  words  /,  you  and  me. 

I  run.    You  run. 

I  jump.    You  jump.  " 

I  sing.    You  sing. 

You  run  to  me. 

You  sing  to  me. 

Do  may  next  be  added  and  little 
conversations  introduced. 
!  Do  you  run  ?         !  Do  you  jump  ? 
1 1  do  run.  1l  do  jump. 

[Do  you  sing?      fl  jump.  Do  you? 
!  I  sing.  I  do  sing.  1 1  do.  I  do  jump. 
I  run.  Do  you  ?    f  You  sing.  Do  I  ? 
I  do  run.  ^  You  do  sing. 

The  words  may  be  gradually  in- 
troduced in  the  sentences  in  this 
way. 

After  the  firist  week  it  is  well  to 
bring  the  class  near  the  blackboard, 
and,  with  all  eyes  watching,  write 
one  sentence  at  a  time.  As  soon  as 
a  child  has  read  it  silently,  have 
him  turn  away  from  the  sentence 
and  give  it  orally. 

Continue  in  this  way  until  seven 
or  eight  sentences  are  written,  then, 
all  eyes  watching,  erase  one  sen- 
tence and  ask  some  one  to  tell  you 
what  you  erased.  If  no  one  can 
give  the  sentence,  rewrite  and  erase 
another,  and  ask  what  vou  erased 
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this  time.  Do  this  until  all  are 
erased. 

Rewrite  the  same  sentence  sev- 
eral times,  if  necessary.  In  a  little 
while  they  will  get  it.  This  will 
hold  the  children's  attention,  and 
they  will  be  eager  to  get  every  word 
before  it  is  rubbed  out. 

In  their  eagerness  to  get  the  sen- 
tence,  they  will  whisper  the  words 
to  themselves.  Some  teachers  with 
false  notions  of  discipline  will  try 
to  check  this  at  once.  I  question 
the  advisability  of  this  thus  early 
in  the  work,  for  oftentimes  it  puts 
a  check  on  the  child's  enthusiasm. 
Gradually  check  this  whispering  the 
words.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  have 
a  buzzing  enthusiasm  and  quick 
reading  than  a  dead  silence  and 
slow  reading,  or,  worse  still,  mere 
word  calling. 

Xo  child  should  be  asked  to  read 
a  sentence  out  loud  until  he  can  do 
so  without  a  break. 

Reading  means  to  many  mere 
word  calling,  but  this  is  not  read- 
ing. To  read  silently  is  a  neces- 
sity. Give  the  child  time  to  read  a 
sentence  silently  before  performing 
the  action  or  giving  the  sentence 
out  loud. 

A  child  cannot  read  a  sentence 
until  he  knows  the  words,  and  at  the 
very  first  symptom  of  hesitation  he 
should  be  stopped  and  given  the 
privilege  of  asking  for  any  word 
he  does  not  know. 

This  involves  constant  waiting 
and  requires  patience,  but  the  fa- 
cility it  brings  later  on  more  than 


compensates  for  the  time  apparent- 
ly lost  at  the  beginning. 

To  secure  quick  recognition  of 
words,  they  should  be  on  cards  8J 
inches  by  5J  inches,  written  on  one 
side  and  printed  on  the  other,  and 
word  drills  conducted  similar  to 
phonogram  drills,  which  I  shall  de- 
scribe later  pn. 

Three  features  should  be  promi- 
nent in  the  teacher's  mind  in  the 
construction  of  sight  reading  sen- 
tences— repetition  of  words,  fre- 
quent reviews  and  systematic 
grading.  At  first  the  sentences 
should  be  very  short.  Let  me  re- 
peat, work  up  the  words  in  action 
sentences,  conversation  or  story 
style. 

The  conversation  lessons  are  a 
great  aid  in  securing  good  expres- 
sion. It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  a  child's  first  steps  in 
reading  should  be  taken  in  the  right 
direction.  The  habit  of  throwing 
expression  into  the  sentences  is  in- 
valuable. When  a  child  reads 
without  expression,  question  him 
carefully  to  draw  it  out.  If  this 
fails,  read  the  sentence  properly  for 
him,  and  let  him  get  it  by  imita* 
tion.  After  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  it  should  never  be  gotten  by 
imitation.  If  he  does  not  read  un- 
derstandingly  he  should  be  ques- 
tioned and  questioned  to  bring  out 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence. 

The  first  requisite  for  effective 
reading  is  a  clear  conception  of  the 
author's  intention,  together  with 
such  a  command  of  the  voice  as  to 
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enable  the  reader  to  express  that 
one  meaning  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  possible  meanings.  Getting 
the  thought  and  expression  are  so 
nearly  akin,  it  is  hard  to  speak  of 
them  separately.  Leading  questions 
intelligently  put,  and  a  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm that  calls  forth  the  very 
best  there  is  in  a  child?  will  secure 
this,  and  secure  it  in  the  style  of 
animated  conversation,  which,  I  am 
sure,  all  will  agree  is  the  best  model 
for  effective  reading. 

PHONOGRAM   DRILLS. 

The  second  line  of  work  is  teach- 
ing the  phonograms.  Choose  first 
the  easiest  words  from  the  phonetic 
list  and  those  needed  in  the  blend- 
ing of  words  first  marked  in  the 
book,  as  fat,  man,  sit,  etc.,  or  fat, 
man,  sit,  etc.  All  phonograms 
should  be  written  on  cards  8J 
inches  by  sh  inches,  written  on  one 
side  and  printed  on  the  other. 

Let  us  say  f  is  one  of  the  phono- 
grams. Write  it  on  the  blackboard 
and  tell  the  children  what  its  sound 
is.  Use  no  letter  names.  Have 
them  practice  it  a  little  while,  and 
many  times  during  the  day  ask  the 
children  unexpectedly  to  tell  the 
sound.  Next  day  teach  another 
phonogram  in  the  same  manner. 
Write  both  characters  on  the  board, 
change  their  relative  positions  from 
time  to  time  or  write  several,  mix- 
ing them  up,  and  have  frequent 
short  drills  on  them. 

When  three  or  four  phonograms 
have  been  taught  in  this  way,  stand 


in  one  of  the  front  corners  of  the 
room  where  every  child  can  see  dis- 
tinctly, holding  in  your  hand  the 
cards  for  all  the  phonograms  thus 
far  learned.  Ask  the  row  nearest 
you  to  stand;  beginning  with  the 
first,  show  each  child  a  phonogram ; 
if  he  does  not  name  it  instantly, 
have  the  others  prompt  him.  In 
this  way  every  child  studies  every 
phonogram.  When  the  last  child 
in  the  row  has  named  his  phono- 
gram, the  entire  row  next  should 
immediately  rise  and  be  ready  to 
name  the  phonograms. 

At  first,  most  of  the  children  will 
miss.  Let  them  be  prompted  by 
the  other  children.  Be  patient  and 
persevere,  and  in  a  few  days  a  de- 
cided improvement  will  be  noted. 
All  new  phonograms  should  be 
taught  from  the  board  first,  and  the 
card  that  contains  it  added  to  those 
already  learned.  In  a  little  while 
most  of  the  children  will  be  able  to 
give  most  of  the  phonograms  with- 
out hesitation.  This  is  what  they 
must  do  before  they  will  be  able  to 
read  by  means  of  these  characters. 

The  ability  to  utter  the  phono- 
grams of  a  word  in  quick  succession 
is  absolutely  essential  to  blend.  The 
knowledge  of  the  phonograms 
should  be  so  accurate  that  the  mo- 
ment a  card  is  exposed  the  child 
should  name  it  distinctly  and  with- 
out hesitation. 

EAR  TRAINING. 

This  is  a  preparation  for  phonet- 
ic reading  and  should  begin  at  the 
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very  commencement  of  the  term 
and  be  practiced  daily.  With  quick 
work,  just  a  few  minutes  a  day  will 
suffice  for  it  In  conducting  this 
exercise  the  words  should  be  taken 
from  the  list  of  phonetic  words 
found  in  the  first  reading  book,  and 
used  in  sentences,  giving  the  phon- 
etic words  by  their  sounds,  not  as 
wholes,  but  uttering  the  successive 
sounds  rapidly,  but  separately,  thus : 

S-am  is  a  good  boy. 

I  s-it  in  a  chair. 

L-ay  the  pencil  down. 

The  children,  in  every  instance, 
should  repeat  the  sentence,  giving 
the  word  its  proper  pronunciation. 
When  they  fail  to  recognize  a  word, 
repeat,  running  the  sounds  closer 
together.  As  soon  as  the  children 
are  sufficiently  interested,  dispense 
with  the  sentences  and  use  the  phon- 
etic words  only,  beginning  with  the 
shortest  and  easiest  ones  first,  as 
Sam,  sit,  lay,  etc.  Gradually  lead 
the  children  to  longer  and  more  dif- 
ficult words. 

Ear  training  leads  to  blend  drills 
from  the  board.  Just  when  this 
work  should  begin  depends  on  how 
soon  phonetic  words  appear  in  the 
book. 

Some  authors  introduce  them 
from  the  very  beginning,  others  not 
until  later,  some  not  at  all. 

Many  experienced  teachers  begin 
when  about  sixty  sight  words  have 
been  taught. 

The  drill  on  the  blend  takes  the 
place  of  the  ear  training.  Select 
words,  from  the    phonetic  list  ar- 


ranged in  series,  write  iat  upon  the 
blackboard,  cover  the  at  and  point 
to  the  f,  then  ask  the  children 
to  give  its  sound,  then  cover  the 
f  and  ask  what  the  at  is.  Uncover 
the  whole  word,  ask  the  children  to 
put  the  two  sounds  together  and 
tell  what  word  they  make.  In  the 
same  manner  give  other  words — 
mat,  sat,  iJat,  cat,  hat.  If  a  child 
fails  to  get  a  word,  let  him  repeat 
the  blend  faster  and  faster.  If  he 
still  fails,  blend  it  yourself  until  he 
does  get  it. 

As  soon  as  the  children  acquire 
sufficient  ability  to  blend  words  rap-^ 
idly  in  series,  give  words  irregular- 
ly, and  gradually  cease  covering 
first  one  phonogram  and  then  an- 
other. 

The  perception  of  the  blend 
comes  slowly  to  some  children. 
Nothing  will  help  them  master  it 
but  practice,  and  this  must  be  per- 
sistent, daily  practice. 

All  the  foregoing  is  but  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  book  reading.  When 
between  seventy-five  and  eighty 
sight  words  have  been  taught,  the 
transition  from  script  to  print  can 
easily  be  made  by  writing  a  few 
short  sentences  from  the  first  les- 
sons in  the  book  on  the  board  and 
under  each  print  the  same  sentence. 
Ask  the  children  to  read  both,  then 
erase  the  script  and  have  only  th^ 
print  read ;  then  have  the  same  sen- 
tences found  in  the  book.  Continu- 
ing this  for  a  few  days  only,  and 
using  the  printed  side  of  the  word 
cards,  conduct  word  drills  similar 
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to  phonogram  drills*  and  the  trans- 
ition from  script  to  print  will  easily 
be  made. 

The  book  reading  should  proceed 
the  same  as  the  blackboard  work. 
Every  sentence  should  be  read  si- 
lently and  then  given  in  full  without 
a  break. 

If  the  sight  words  have  been 
thoroughly  taught  during  the  black- 
board reading,  the  children  will 
read  as  freely  from  the  book  as 
from  the  board. 

Four  separate  and  distinct  lines 
of  work  should  now  be  carried  on 
every  day. 

First.  Drill  on  the  phonograms. 
Gradually  add  to  those  already 
taught  all  that  are  needed  for  the 
year's  work. 
Sfxond.  Drill  on  the  quick  recog- 
nition of  all  words  taught  as 
-    sight  words. 

Third.  Drill  on  the  blend.  Spe- 
cial preparation  should  be  made 
for  each  lesson  from  the  book,  as 
follows:  Place  upon  the  board 
all  the  phonetic  words  the  lesson 
contains  and  add  to  these  enough 
words  containing  phonograms  al- 
ready taught  to  make  the  number 
from  forty  to  fifty.  The  import- 
ance of  doing  this  work  before 
school  cannot  be  estimated.  When 
the  class  is  called,  no  time  will 
be  lost.  The  lesson  is  on  the 
board  and  the  blend  will  proceed 
faster. 
Fourth.  The  reading  from  the 
book. 


If  the  four  lines  of  work  are  per- 
sistently practiced  every  day,  the 
children  will  be  independent  and 
self-reliant  in  their  reading. 

An  average  class  will  be  able  to 
read  from  one  to  six  or  more  books 
the  first  year. 

One  class  the  writer  has  in  mind 
read  Cyr's  Book  I.  in  fifteen  les- 
sons, immediately  after  the  spring 
vacation. 

The  continuance  of  the  phono- 
gram drills  and  the  practice  in  blend 
puts  a  child  in  possession  of  a  key 
that  will  enable  him  to  explore  the 
beauties  of  the  English  language 
through  the  whole  realm  of  litera- 
ture. 


A  HINT  TO  THE  WISE. 

Toledo,  O.,  April  6,  1905. 
To  the  Boards  of  Education  of  Lu- 

cas  County — 

Gentle  m  en:  In  employing 
teachers  for  the  coming  year,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  County  Board  of 
School  Examiners  that  you  ought 
to  take  into  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing provision  of  the  new  school 
code,  viz :  That  all  teachers  in  the 
state  of  Ohio  shall  be  required  to 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
the  subject  of  literature  before  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1905. 

This  provision  will  make  it  neces- 
sary for  those  teachers  who  have 
never  studied  literature  to  purchase 
books  upon  this  subject  and  spend 
considerable  time  either  at  home  or 
at  some  good  summer  school  pre- 
paring to  meet  this  requirement.  In- 
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formation  has  reached  us  to  the  ef- 
fect that  many  of  the  teachers  of 
this  county  will  leave  the  profession 
at  the  close  of  this  school  year, 
deeming  it  unprofitable  to  meet  this 
requirement  at  present  salaries. 

It  is  very  clear  to  us  that  unless 
the  teachers  are  encouraged  in  the 
matter  of  this  extra  expense  in  pre- 
paring themselves,  many  of  the 
schools  of  our  county  will  be  with- 
out teachers  during  the  coming 
year.  There  is  only  one  way  to  in- 
duce teachers  to  remain  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  that  is  by  paying  bet- 
ter salaries,  and,  although  it  may 
seem  to  work  a  hardship  when  an 
applicant  fails  to  secure  a  certificate, 
yet  we  have  a  sworn  duty  to  per- 
form in  the  grading  of  manuscripts 
and  issuing  certificates.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  many  of  the  teach- 
ers of  this  county  will  not  qualify 
themselves  for  teaching  next  year 
unless  you  make  provision  to  in- 
crease their  salaries. 

This  communication  is  intended 
as  a  friendly  suggestion  to  members 
of  the  boards  of  education  of  this 
county,  so  that  you  may  endeavor 
to  avoid  a  very  deplorable  state  of 
affairs  in  the  schools  next  year. 
Respectfully, 

John  Schlatter,  Prcs. 

J.  A.  Pollock,  Vice  Pres. 

H.  A.  Jones,  Clerk. 
Lucas  County  Board  of  School  Ex- 
aminers. 


— A  notable  meeting  was  held  in 
Defiance  March  25,  which  evoked 


generous  notices  and  hearty  com- 
mendations from  local  editors. 
Hon.  John  W.  Winn,  spoke  most 
entertainingly  on  "Reminiscences  of 
a  Has  Been,''  Miss  Fanny  Heater,, 
of  the  Defiance  High  School,  gave 
a  very  inspiring  talk  on  **Litera~ 
ture,"  devoting  her  attention  mainly 
to  Shakespeare;  Supt.  C.  C.  Miller 
gave  two  fijie  addresses,  one  on 
"Russia"  and  the  other  on  **The 
Study  of  Literature" ;  Prof.  W.  O. 
Webber,  of  Defiance  College,  read 
an  excellent  paper  on  ^'Literature 
for  Teachers,"  and  Supt.  W.  E. 
Kershner,  of  Columbus  Grove,  gave 
a  capital  address  on  "Dickens  as 
an  Educational  Reformer."  The 
music  was  furnished  by  Miss 
irXcWc  Krotz  and  Prof.  Canfield 
and  added  greatly  t  >  the  pleasure 
of  the  meeting. 

— The  following  high  schools  of 
(Jhio  have  been  placed  upon  the 
accredited  list  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools:  Akron.  Ashtabula,. 
Bellefontaine,  Cincinnati  (Hughes,. 
Walnut  Hills,  Wocxlward),  Cleve- 
land (Central,  East,  Lincoln,  South, 
West),  Columbus  (East,  Xorth^ 
South),  Coshocton,  Delaware,  East 
Cleveland,  East  Liverpool,  Elyria„ 
Fostoria,  Cilenville,  Greenville, 
Lakewood,  Lancaster,  Mansfield, 
Marion,  Middletown,  Mt.  \'ernon, 
Xewark,  Piqua,  Portsmouth,  Sa- 
lem, Sandusky,  Toledo,  Troy,  V^n 
Wert.  Warren,  Wooster,  Xenia> 
Youns^stown,  Zanesville.     41. 
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The  next  State  examination 
will  be  held  at  Columbus,  June  21- 
23,  1905-  Address  all  inquiries  10 
Supt.  Arthur  Powell,  Middletown, 
Ohio. 

4c  3iC  * 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  Put-in-Bay,  June  27-29. 
Special  rates  on  all  railroads  will 
be  arranged  for  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  will  be  held  at  Asbury  Park 
and  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  July  3-7. 
For  full  information  address 
Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon,  Director  for 
Ohio,  Madisonville. 
«    «    « 

One  of  the  rewards  of  work 
well  done  is  the  increased  capacity 
for  work  and  the  desire  to  do  more 
and  better  work. 

«        4c        41 

Life  is  very  difierent  from  mere 
living.  So  many  people  speak 
of  getting  a  living  or  earning  a  liv- 
ing, apparently  leaving  life  out  of 
the  question.  Many  get  the  living 
but  do  not  get  much  of  life. 
*     *     « 

If  teachers  could  be  prosecuted 
for  working  overtime,  the  courts 
would  be  busy.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  teachers  in  Ohio  who  work 
hours  every  day  outside  of  school 
time.  And  yet  there  are  people 
who  wonder  what  they  do  to  earn 
their  salary. 

4t       9|c       * 

When  the  day  seemed  lost  at 
Marengo  and  Napoleon  ordered  the 
drummer-boy  to  beat  a  retreat,  the 
boy  replied,  **0  sire,  I  don't  know 
how.  Desaix  never  taught  me  that. 
But  I  can  beat  a  charge.  Oh,  I  can 
beat  a  charge  that  would  make  the 
dead  fall  in  line."  Hence  he  was 
ordered  to  beat  a  charge  instead  of 
a  retreat,  and  the  victory  at  Maren- 
go was  due  to  the  boy  who  did  not 
know  how  to  beat  a  retreat. 
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It  requires  no  prophetic  vision 
to  foresee  that  centralization  and 
township  supervision  will  become 
more  and  more  popular  as  the  years 
pass  by.  These  movements  have 
been  growing  steadily  until  now 
they  have  become  fixtures  in  many 
parts  of  Ohio.  Both  these  move- 
ments have  much  to  commend  them 
and  both  are  having  much  to  do  in 
reducing  the  school  work  of  our 
state  to  a  system.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  another  year  we  shall  have 
about  250  townships  under  super- 
vision. 

«     *     « 

In  his  recent  address  before  the 
Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  Ed- 
win Earle  Sparks  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  look  to  education 
to  correct  all  the  ills  of  the  body 
politic — intemperance,  physical  de- 
generacy, the  Americanization  of 
foreigners,  the  inculcation  of  patri- 
otic principles — all  this  and  more. 
He  declared  that  too  much  was  ex- 
pected of  education ;  that  education 
is  not  a  cure-all  and  that  it  will  not 
make  character,  which  is  at  last  the 
supreme  object  in  life.  This  is  all 
true,  and  well  said.  He  might  have 
gone  further,  and  pointed  out  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work, 
from  which  so  much  is  expected, 
are  in  some  cases  paid  as  high  as 
thirty  dollars  a  month. — Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch. 


We  have  long    hunted    for  the 
exact  word  necessarv  to  character- 


ize the  man  who  does  not  reply  to 
letters.  We  know  a  few  such  who, 
in  other  respects,  are  most  exempla- 
ry members  of  society.  In  the  ab- 
stract it  would  be  easy  to  find  the 
word,  but  when  we  come  to  apply 
this  word  to  these  concrete  (or  is  it 
discreet?)  men  we  find  it  doesn't 
fit.  So  here  we  are  groping  about 
for  a  word.  With  us  it  is  still  a 
question  whether  to  censure,  pity, 
or  admire  the  man  who  absolutely 
refuses  to  reply  to  a  letter.  Whether 
he  rises  superior  to  such  small 
things,  or  is  indifferent  to  the 
amenities  of  life,  or  lacks  energy, 
or  is  too  busy  doing  nothing — but 
the  question  is  too  deep.  What  we 
hone  for  is  the  word. 
*     «     « 

After  more  than  three  years  of 
persecution,  carried  on  under  the 
false  pretense  of  prosecution,  John 
M.  Mulford,  so  well  known  to  the 
teachers  of  Ohio,  has  been  com- 
pletely exonerated  from  the  charges 
made  against  him,  by  the  action  of 
Judge  Dillon,  of  the  Franklin  Coun- 
ty Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  nol- 
leing  all  the  indictments,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  county  prosecutor.  To 
those  who  know  the  facts  connected 
with  the  case,  there  was  never,  from 
the  beginning,  any  doubt  of  his  in- 
nocence, and  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  to  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Mulford's  good  name 
by  publishing  this  final  action  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  Mulford  was  recently  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Virginia  E.  Warwick. 
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of  Kcoktik,  lowB,  artd  they  arc  now 
living  at  647  Pine  Grove  avenue, 
Chicago,  in  which  city   Mr.   Mul- 
ford  is  engaged  in  business. 
*     ♦     ♦ 

Now  and  again  we  hear  vague 
reports  of  the  semblance  of  antag- 
onism between  grade  schools  and 
high  schools,  or,  to  be  more  specific, 
among  teachers  in  these  schools,  but 
we  fail  to  find  any  substantial  basis 
for  the  reports.  True,  there  may 
be  just  a  grain  of  comfort,  for  the 
moment,  in  the  efifort  to  shift  re- 
sponsibility, but  the  large  teacher 
knows  full  well  the  trials  of  those 
above  and  below  her — if,  indeed, 
there  are  such  gradations  in  the 
business  of  teaching — and  yearns  to 
be  helpful  to  all  her  co-workers. 
Every  day  we  see  evidences  of  this 
kindly  spirit  in  teachers  of  all 
grades — from  the  primary  teacher 
to  the  college  professor,  and  these 
evidences  convince  us  that  teachers 
as  a  class  arc  too  big,  too  generous, 
and  too  bUvSy  to  spend  their  time 
disparaging  the  work  of  others  or 
unduly  magnifying  their  own.  Pet- 
ty jealousy  doesn't  thrive  in  the 
wholesome  atmosphere  of  the  good 
American  school. 


Four  years  more  of  State  Su- 
perintendent Schaeffer,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  the  welcome  message 
which  has  gone  out  to  the  educa- 
tional world  from  the  Keystone 
state.  Congratulations  are  due 
Governor  Pennypacker  and  the  leg- 


islature for  reappointing  and  '.on- 
firming  Dr.  SchaeflFer  to  this  posi- 
tion, which  he  has  filled  the  past 
twelve  years  with  such  honor  to 
himself  and  such  satisfaction  to  the 
school  interests  of  the  great  com- 
monwealth. Some  ugly  things  are 
said  of  the  political  leaders  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  let  it  be  recorded  to 
the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  that 
those  in  power  have  recognized  the 
great  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  have  laid 
aside  all  political  preferences  and 
prejudices,  and  have  rallied  to  the 
support  of  their  leader.  It  is  a  great 
honor  to  Dr.  SchaeflFer  to  be  thus 
recognized  and  supported,  and  the 
Monthly  joins  in  the  chorus  of 
congratulations  which  are  pouring 
in  upon  him  from  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

*       4e       * 

Jl'st  what  and  how  much  the 
superintendent  has  a  right  to  expect 
of  the  teacher  is  a  pretty  close  and 
delicate  question.  He  is  always  in 
danger  of  expecting  too  much.  We 
should  like  to  have  some  superin- 
tendent, who  is  brave  enough  to 
make  the  experiment,  ask  this  ques- 
tion of  all  his  teachers  and  then  per- 
mit us  to  publish  some  or  all  of  the 
replies.  Then  we  vshould  like  to 
have  the  members  of  his  board  de- 
clare themselves  on  the  same  ques- 
tion just  to  see  how  these  declara- 
tions would  compare  with  the  re- 
plies of  the  teachers.  Has  the  su- 
perintendent the  right  to  expect  the 
teachers  to  attend  educational  meet- 
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ings,  to  take  an  educational  journal, 
to  become  acquainted  with  school 
conditions  in  their  own  state,  to 
•gain  some  acquaintance  with  edu- 
cational thought  as  expressed 
through  reading  circles?  If  this 
is  too  much  for  him  to  expect, 
just  what  are  the  limits  of  proper 
expectation  on  his  part?  We  shall 
just  go  away,  and  leave  the  ques- 
tion suspended  on  the  interrogation 

point. 

*     ♦     ♦ 

In  the  death  of  Prof.  B.  O. 
Higley,  Professor  of  History  in 
Ohio  University,  who  passed  away 
April  3,  the  University  loses  one  of 
her  most  gifted  teachers  and  Ohio 
one  of  her  wisest  counselors  in  edu- 
cation. He  was  universally  es- 
teemed not  only  for  what  he  knew, 
but  also  for  what  he  was.  He  was 
an  exponent  of  all  that  is  good  in 
education  and  in  life,  and  his  ex- 
ample has  inspired  many  young  peo- 
ple to  higher  aspirations  and  nobler 
deeds.  While  we  are  wont  to  say 
that  no  man  is  indispensable,  yet  we 
know,  instinctively,  that  his  placu 
will  be  hard  to  fill.  His  profound 
scholarship,  his  genuine  manhood, 
his  broad  sympathy,  and  his  kindly 
nature  endeared  him  to  all  who 
knew  him,  while  his  work  as  teach- 
er has  added  luster  to  the  profes- 
sion. His  family  and  his  many 
friends,  as  well  as  all  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  University,  have 
our  sympathy  in  this  time  of  sor- 
row. His  work  and  his  influence 
abide,  and  these  are  a  noble  herit- 


age for  the  comfort  of  all  those  who 
are  bowed  with  grief. 


For  six  months  The  Sunday 
School  Times  has  been  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  on  *'The  Training 
of  the  Teacher.''  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  While 
the  Sunday  school  teacher  has  been 
especially  in  mind  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  exceptionally  strong 
articles,  they  do  not  contain  a  word 
which  does  not  apply  with  equal 
helpfulness  to  the  public  school 
teacher.  In  fact,  they  state  pre- 
cisely what  every  teacher  ought  to 
know  of  the  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology of  teaching,  in  language 
which  can  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  all.  The  fact  that  their 
author  is  a  Christian  man.  who  is 
not  ashamed  to  declare  his  faith  in 
God  and  to  point  continually  to 
Jesus  as  the  Greatest  Teacher  of  all 
time,  will  make  these  articles  all  the 
more  inspiring  to  teachers  of  all 
classes,  with  the  possible  exce])tion 
of  a  few  who  are  unfitted  for  their 
sacred  calling  by  having  been  led 
astray  by  a  very  superficial  study  of 
some  of  the  misleading  so-called 
philosophy  of  modern  times.  Even 
this  small  class  will  find  Dr.  Bruin- 
baugh's  discussion  of  the  vital  ques- 
tions relating  to  education  and  life 
most  helpful  and  convincing,  if  they 
will  but  read  with  an  open  mind 
and  honest  purpose  to  know  the 
truth.     These  articles,  revised  and 
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■enlarged  by  the  author,  will  soon 
^ppeaf  in  book  form,  and  can  be 
purchased  at  a  reasonable  price 
from  The  Sunday  School  Times 
Company,  103 1  Walnut  street,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS    ASSOCIATION. 
1905. 

The  one  great  need  of  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers'  Association  is  a  per- 
manent membership,  from  which 
there  could  be  derived,  through  an- 
nual membership  fees,  a  constant 
3'early  income,  which  would  not  de- 
pend solely  upon  the  attendance  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

This  association  is  the  oldest  in 
the  state,  and  has  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  shaping  the  educa- 
tional policies  of  our  glorious  com- 
monwealth. It  has  enrolled  as 
members  all  the  leading  educators 
of  Ohio  during  the  past  three  score 
years,  to  whose  work  may  be  traced 
every  step  of  our  professional  ad- 
vancement. 

It  is  not  possible  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education 
in  our  state  to  attend  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  association,  but  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  become  mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  to  be  greatly 
benefited  thereby. 

All  teachers  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation who  cannot  attend  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association  at  Put- 
in-Bay, but  who  desire  to  become 
members  of  the  association,  can  do 


so  by  sending  the  membership  fee 
of  one  dollar  to  Supt.  Horace  A. 
Stokes,  treasurer,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
All  such  will  receive  a  printed  re^ 
port  of  the  proceedings  of  the  next 
session  of  the  association,  a  docu- 
fnent  worth  far  more  than  its  cost 
to  any  teacher  in  Ohio.  Superin- 
tendents are  especially  urged  to  take 
this  matter  up  with  their  teacher& 
On  the  above  proposition  there 
ought  to  be  one  thousand  advanced 
membership  fees  paid. 

Let  our  next  meeting  be  a  grand 
rally  of  all  the  educational  forces  in 
the  state. 

The  Executive  Committee. 

Programme. 

Tuesday,  June  27,  9:30  a,  m. — 
Prayer.  Inaugural  address,  Presi- 
den  of  the  association,  N.  H.  Cha- 
ncy, Youngstown.  Symposium, 
**Has  the  Dividing  Line  Between 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Been  Drawn  at  the  Right 
Point?"  S.  T.  Dial,  Lockland;  J. 
M.  H.  Frederick,  Lake  wood.  Dis- 
cussion: F.  E.  Reynolds,  Chilli- 
cothe;  F.  E.  C.  Kirkendall,  Piqua. 
General  discussion. 

Tuesday,  June  2y,  2:00  p.  m. — 
The  Country  School  To-day:  (a) 
Has  It  Improved  Upon  Its  Tradi- 
tions? Wilson  Hawkins,  Mingo 
Junction,  (fe) Should  Agriculture 
Be  a  Part  of  Its  Course  of  Study? 
A.  B.  Graham,  Springfield,  (c) 
The  Rural  High  School,  Its  Advan- 
tages and  Disadvantages.  Elmer 
\\\  Jordan,  Marietta,     (d)   Is  Its 
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Financial  Support  Adequate?  S.  K. 
Mardis,  Toronto.  The  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circle,  Mrs.  Delia  L. 
Williams,  Delaware,  presiding.  Sec- 
retary's report,  J.  J.  Bums,  De- 
fiance. 

Tuesday  evening,  8  :oo  o'clock. — 
Entertainment. 


Wednesday,  June  28,  2:00  p.  m. 
— What  Constitutes  Good  Teach- 
ing? H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  Akron.  Dis- 
cussion, Herman  S.  Piatt,  Coshoc- 
ton. General  discussion.  Address, 
The  Kindergarten  a  Part  of  the 
Public  School  System,  Wm.  N. 
Hailman,      of      Chicago      Normal 


HOTEL    VICTORY,     PUT-IN-BAY. 


Wednesday,  June  28,  9:30  A.  M. 
— Scape,  Aim  and  Methods  of  His- 
tory Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools, 
H.  E.  Bourne,  Cleveland.  Address, 
What  Shall  the  Elementary  Schools 
Teach?  Henry  G.  Williams,  Ath- 
ens. Address,  An  Educational  Pol- 
icy for  Ohio,  Guy  Potter  Benton, 
Oxford.  The  Veil  Lifted,  E.  W. 
Wilkinson,  Cincinnati.  General  dis- 
cussion of  the  above  subjects.  Ap- 
pointment of  committees. 


School.  A  meeting  of  the  Music 
Teachers'  Section  will  be  held  in 
parlor  A  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

Wednesday  evening — ^Annual  ad- 
dress.    (Speaker  to  be  supplied.) 

Thursday,  June  29,  9 130  a.  m. — 
Report  of  Committee  on  Necrology. 
The  Tendency  of  Manual  Training 
Teaching  to  Develop  Dignity  of  La- 
bor, J.  A.  Culler,  Oxford.  Address, 
Character  Development  of  Young 
Men   When  Subjected  Largely  to 
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Female  Instruction,  W.  O.  Thomp- 
son, Columbus.  Reports  of  Com- 
mittees, election  of  otficers  and  gen- 
oral  business.      Adjournment. 

An  effort  is  making  to  secure  a 
speaker  of  national  renown  to  de- 
liver the  annual  address. 


HOW  WE   BUILT   OUR   CLUB   COTTAGE 
AT  POINTE  AUX  PINS,  MICHIGAN. 

By  Annie  B.  Saltonitall. 

[That  the  rest,  quiet,  and  beauty 
of  Pointe  Aux  Pins,  Mich.,  are  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  know  it  best 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  party 
of  teachers  from  that  state  of  many 
resorts  selected  it  for  their  vacation 
headquarters,  clubbed  together  and 
built  Xepahwin  Lodge,  in  which  we 
became  much  interested  during  our 
sojourn  on  the  island  to  escape  hay- 
fever.  One  of  their  number  has 
kindly  consented  to  tell  Ohio  teach- 
ers how  they  did  it,  with  the  hope 
that  some  of  them  might  go  and 
do  likewise. — Editor.] 

The  cottage  is  located  at  Pointe 
Aux  Pins,  on  Bois  Blanc  Island, 
Michigan,  six  miles  north  from 
Cheboygan,  our  home  town.  It  is 
twelve  years  since  the  idea  first 
came  to  us,  and  it  was  in  this  way. 

A  party  of  six  had  spent  a  merry 
week  together  at  the  Chambers  Cot- 
tage, which  the  owners  had  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  three  of  the  girls, 
and  they  had  invited  some  friends 
to  share  the  treat  with  them. 

We  w-ere  congenial  spirits,  and  it 
was  with  regret  we  felt  the  time  of 


departure  approaching.  The  last 
morning,  as  two  of  us  were  return- 
ing from  an  errand  at  a  nearby 
homestead,  we  had  a  happy  thought. 
**Why  not  club  together,  buy  a  lot, 
and  build  a  cottage  of  our  own  ?" 

We  quickened  our  pace,  to  see 
what  the  others  would  think  of  the 
idea.  It  met  with  joyous  approval, 
and  we  went  home  with  our  plans 
made  to  invite  other  friends  to  join 
us  and  help  carry  out  the  project. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  Cottjtge 
Club  was  formed,  with  constitution 
and  by-laws :  officers  were  elected, 
and  a  building  conmiittee  chosen. 
The  lot  was  selected  in  the  fall,  and 
during  the  winter  we  had  plans  and 
specifications  drawn  and  bids  sub- 
mitted for  building  the  following 
summer. 

At  one  time  the  club  dwindled 
down  to  four  members,  but  we  were 
determined  to  go  on^  took  so  much 
pleasure  in  our  planning,  and  were 
so  enthusiastic  that  others  became 
interested  and  joined  us,  and  when 
the  cottage  was  finally  completed 
(here  w-ere  eight  stockholders  and 
our  stock  had  cost  us  $50  apiece,  in 
all  $400,  and  this  included  the  price 
of  the  lot,  a  rowboat  and  such  fur- 
niture as  we  had  to  buy.  (Lots 
have  advanced  in  price  since  then 
and  material  for  building  is  higher 
now,  so  these  figures  would  hardly 
cover  the  cost  of  a  similar  cottage 
at  present.) 

We  have  a  large,  roomy  cottage, 
with  porches  on  three  sides.  There 
is  a  good-sized  living  room,  with 
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sleeping  rooms  above  and  bed- 
room, dining-room  and  kitchen  in 
the  rear.  Our  fireplace  is  a  great 
comfort,  for  we  often  feel  the  need 
of  a  fire  in  the  evening  in  this  north- 
ern country. 

We  call  our  cottage  Nepahunn 
Lod^e,  but  it  is  known  far  and  wide 
as  the  Teachers'  Cottage,  because 
several  of  the  members  are  teach- 


surance,    and   occasionally    we   are 
able  to  declare  a  dividend. 

As  to  actual  living  expenses,  they 
are  very  light,  and  are  shared 
equally  by  members  and  guests.  We 
have  sometimes  hired  a  cook,  but 
we  rather  enjoy  taking  turns  at  the 
cooking  and  house  work  ourselves ; 
and  this,  of  course,  lessens  the 
expenses. 


N  EPA  H  WIN    LODGE. 


ers,  as  well  as  many  of  the  friends 
whom  wt  entertain. 

For  several  years  the  cottage  was 
used  exclusively  by  the  members 
and  their  guests,  but  lately  so  few 
of  us  have  been  able  to  go  there  for 
any  length  of  time  that  we  often 
rent  for  a  part  of  a  season,  and  all 
plan  to  go  together  for  the  balance 
of  the  summer.  The  cottage  rents, 
furnished,  for  $10  per  week,  and 
this  keeps  up  repairs,  taxes  and  in- 


Perhaps  I  should  have  told  of  the 
good  times  we  have  had  in  our 
island  home  before  stating  the  prac- 
tical side  of  our  enterprise.  A 
glimpse  into  our  log  book  will  tell 
you  of  pleasant  friendships  formed, 
of  cozy  evenings  around  the  open 
fire,  of  quiet  afternoons  on  the 
porch,  with  our  books  and  work, 
listening  to  the  thud  of  the  passing 
steamers  and  gazing  at  the  sky  and 
water;    of    excursions    along    the 
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shore  to  gather  the  blue  gentian  and 
into  the  woods  for  the  balsam,  fir, 
and  birch  bark ;  of  moonlight  rows 
and  shady  walks;  of  bonfires  and 
corn  roasts;  of  sails  and  fishing 
trips. 

All  these,  and  many  other  de- 
lights of  out-door  life  are  ours. 
Every  year  a  profusion  of  wild  flow- 
ers and  berries  awaits  the  cottagers ; 
every  year  we  renew  the  friend- 
ships of  other  summers ;  every  year 
we  meet  with  new  and  delightful 
experiences  to  be  lived  over,  and  to 
grow  sweeter  with  memory's  ripen- 
mg  touch. 

And  these  pleasures  are  within 
the  reach  of  even  a  modest  purse,  if 
other  modest  purses  can  be  found 
with  a  like  purpose  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  congenial  people.  If  any 
are  interested  enough  to  want  to 
know  more  of  the  details  of  our  un- 
dertaking, write  for  further  infor- 
mation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cot- 
tage Club,  Box  702,  Cheboygan, 
Mich.         

AMONG  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Former  superintendent  C.  L. 
Dickey  has  lived  to  verify  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  relative  to  casting 
bread  upon  the  waters.  When  he 
was  township  superintendent  of  the 
noted  trio  of  townships  in  Franklin 
county,  he  inaugurated  the  custom 
of  giving  an  annual  banquet  to  the 
boards  of  education,  with  the  teach- 
ers as  host.  Now  he  is  president  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  Clinton 
township,  and  is  a  guest  on  these 


delightful  occasions,  one  of  which 
occurred  March  31,  under  the  gen- 
eral management  of  Supt.  Price, 
who  is  in  charge  of  Clinton  and 
Perry  townships. 

My  own  pleasure  in  meeting  with 
these  good  people  once  more  and  in 
trying  to  respond  to  the  toast,  "In 
the  Teacher's  Place,"  was  not  les- 
sened because  of  the  fact  that  the 
new  home,  located  at  Stop  14,  on 
the  Columbus,  Delaware.  &  Marion 
Traction  Line,  thirty  minutes  from 
the  center  of  Columbus,  to  which 
we  hope  to  move  some  time  in  the 
"rare"  days  of  June,  is  in  Clinton 
township,  with  such  people  as 
neighbors. 

The  banquet  was  held  in  the  un- 
finished but  promising  new  high 
school  building,  and  120  enthusias- 
tic eaters  and  listeners  surroimded 
the  table.  President  Dickey's  ad- 
dress was  full  of  good  suggestions 
to  both  teachers  and  parents,  and 
L.  L.  Pegg,  whose  rare  good  sense 
has  kept  him  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  no  one 
knows  how  long,  surpassed  him- 
self in  discussing  "As  the  Board 
Sees  It."  His  account  of  the  re- 
ceipt, by  the  retiring  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation at  the  time  of  its  legal 
death,  of  one  letter,  expressive  of 
appreciation  of  the  courtesies  re- 
ceived by  one  teacher  at  their  hands 
—  the  only  letter  of  the  kind  ever 
received  by  the  board  in  all  his  long 
experience  —  was  a  good-natured 
but  telling  rebuke  to  teachers  in 
general  for  what  may  be  a  lack  of 
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thoughtfulness  on  their  part.  Per- 
haps, even  teachers  who  so  greatly 
prize  and  so  much  deserve  apprecia- 
tion from  patrons  are  not  always  as 
careful  as  they  should  be  to  express 
the  gfatitude  they  surely  feel  to 
those  to  whorn  they  are  indebted  for 
favors. 

On  April  8  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  two  talks  to  the  teachers  of 
Allegheny,  Pa.  It  was  here  that 
the  first  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
teachers  of  the  Keystone  State  came 
in  1892,  and  no  more  cordial  audi- 
ence can  be  found  anywhere.  Supt. 
John  Morrow  leads  in  a  manner 
that  makes  all  his  corps  glad  to  fol- 
low, and  the  warm  support  given 
him  in  his  long  administration  of 
the  educational  affairs  is  a  high 
compliment  to  his  level  head  and 
sympathetic  heart.  In  the  "Greater 
Pittsburg,"  soon  to  be,  if  the  pres- 
ent plan  carries,  the  influence  of 
Allegheny,  educationally,  will  be 
felt  on  the  right  side  of  all  that 
stands  for  the  best  things. 

On  the  way  to  Allegheny,  a  brief 
visit  was  made  with  Supt.  E.  M. 
Van  Cleve,  of  Steubenville.  The 
train  being  two  hours  late,  the  in- 
tended look  into  the  schools  was 
made  impossible  —  a  cloud  of  dis- 
appointment not  without  its  silver 
lining,  because  of  being  able  thereby 
to  escape  the  necessity  of  beholding 
once  more  one  of  the  most  out-of- 
date  high  school  buildings  in  Ohio. 
Fortunately,  better  days  are  coming 
for  the  high  school  boys  and  girls 
of  that  growing  city,  and  coming 


soon.  At  a  recent  election  a  bond 
issue  of  $80,000  for  a  fine  high 
school  building,  with  the  most 
modern  equipment  was  voted,  and 
Supt.  Van  Cleve,  who  has  the  un- 
limited confidence  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  people,  will  soon  be 
ready  to  break  ground  for  the  new 
structure.  The  plans  are  among 
the  best  I  have  ever  seen  and  when 
the  building  is  completed  Steuben- 
ville will  be  ready  to  enter  upon  a 
new  era  in  her  educational  work. 
Principal  W.  H.  Maurer  and  his 
assistants  in  the  high  school  are 
looking  forward  with  peculiar 
pleasure  to  this  new  era,  which 
will  bring  them  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  work  which  they  have 
done  so  faithfully  the  past  years, 
under  so  many  difficulties. 

Barnesville  I  also  found  in  a  state 
of  rejoicing,  because  of  the  new 
high  school  building  that  is  soon  to 
be.  Supt.  York  and  Principal  Lam- 
bert, and  their  loyal  and  enthusi- 
astic coworkers,  both  in  the  high 
school  and  the  elementary  grades, 
make  up  a  happy  family  whom  it  is 
a  delight  to  meet.  The  educational 
interests  of  Belmont  county  are 
fortunate  in  having  Supt.  York  as 
one  of  the  county  examiners.  He 
is  an  enthusiastic  leader,  who  is 
ever  ready  to  do  more  than  he  re- 
quires of  any  of  his  followers. 

To  realize  how  rapidly  pupils 
come  and  go  in  their  public  school 
life,  it  is  only  necessar}^  to  visit  a 
school  with  which  one  has  been  con- 
nected in  the  past  and  suddenly  dis- 
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x:over  that  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  not  one  of  the  children  is  left 
to  tell  the  story  of  days  gone  by.  I 
felt  this  most  forcibly  recently  in 
talking  to  the  Cambridge  high 
school,  with  its  attendance  of  165 
pupils,  no  one  of  whom  was  in 
school  in  any  grade  fourteen  years 
ago.  Many  of  the  same  excellent 
teachers  are  still  there,  whose  pres- 
ence recalled  the  pleasant  experi- 
ences of  the  past,  and  the  rapid 
growth  in  enrollment  and  in  the 
general  improvement  of  the  schools 
is  most  gratifying.  Supt.  J.  M. 
Carr,  who  is  serving  his  first  year, 
has  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
his  teachers,  and  is  much  pleased 
with  the  support  which  has  been 
given  him.  Although  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  city  is  due  to  the 
manufacturing  interests,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
attendance  of  boys  in  the  high 
school,  the  girls  of  Cambridge  will 
have  to  be  careful  or  they  will  be 
outnumbered  in  the  race.  In  fact, 
they  are  in  a  majority  in  the  class 
of  1905,  which  numbers  nine  girls 
and  ten  boys.  Perhaps  Principal 
John  Harding  and  his  assistants 
can  explain  how  such  an  excep- 
tional condition  of  affairs  has  been 
brought  about. 

A  recent  call  upon  President 
Hunt,  of  Denison  University,  Gran- 
ville, Ohio,  revealed  the  cause  of 
the  rapid  growth  in  attendance  at 
this  institution  the  past  ten  years. 
He  is  not  only  an  "all-round  man" 
in  his  ability  to  manage  the  varied 


interests  of  the  university,  but  is 
also  "square"  in  his  dealings  with 
trustees,  faculty  and  students.  As 
a  result,  he  has  the  ccmfidence  of 
all,  and  "Old  Denison"  is  flourish- 
ing as  never  before,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  nearly  500  students. 

The  academy  will  open  next  year 
with  a  valuable  addition  to  its 
teaching  force,  in  the  person  of 
Clarence  Coons,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Granville 
schools  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  who  retires  with  the  best  wishes 
of  all  connected  with  them. 

The  high  school,  over  which  Miss 
Flora  Hoover  presides  as  principal,, 
with  such  success  as  to  lead  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  to  remark  that 
**some  day  she  will  be  called  to  a 
position  at  a  salary  we  cannot  meet,, 
and  then  we  will  be  broken  up,"" 
now  numbers  eighty  pupils,  many 
of  whom  are  looking  to  Denison  tc^ 
complete  their  education. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
the  educational  atmosphere  of  the 
classic  old  town,  which  will  cele- 
brate its  hundredth  anniversary 
next  September,  is  dear,  bright 
and  healthful  in  all  its  parts  from 
the  lower  grades  of  the  public 
schools  up  to  the  post-graduate  de- 
partment of  the  university. 

Miami  county  is,  without  doubt, 
in  the  front  rank  educationally.  Its 
capital  city,  Troy,  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  advanced  educational 
sentiment,  and  Supt.  Brown  is  a 
worthy  successor  of  such  men  as 
Edwards,   Dowd   and'  Van*  Cleveu 
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Piqua  is  always  looked  upon  as 
•'Bennett's  Town,"  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  schools  of 
that  splendid  city  for  thirty-one 
years,  with  more  to  follow,  if  he 
sees  fit  to  continue  longer  in  the 
service.  Then  there  is  Covington, 
where  Supt.  R.  F.  Bennett  served 
for  half  the  years  which  the  Bible 
gives  as  the  limit  of  human  life  and 
where  his  son  now  directs  the  school 
affairs,  and  Tippecanoe  and  Cass- 
town,  too,  with  Crist  and  Main  at 
the  helm.  Township  high  schools 
are  found  where  needed,  and  every 
township  in  the  county  is  und^r 
competent  supervision,  tvith  no  sai- 
ary  for  any  teacher  less  than  fifty 
dollars  a  month.  Hurrah  for  Mi- 
ami county,  and  its  faculty  of  teach- 
ers, with  Dr.  Bennett  as  the  hon- 
ored Dean ! 

All  these  townships,  villages, 
towns,  and  cities  were  represented 
at  the  association  held  in  Piqua, 
April  22,  and  presided  over  by  Fred 
Clair  Kirkendall,  the  successful 
principal  of  the  Piqua  high  school. 
It  was  a  valued  privilege  to  meet 
cmce  more  with  these  good  friends 
in  company  with  Commissioner 
Jones,  whose  reception  was  most 
cordial  and  whose  address  was  full 
of  helpful  suggestions,  coming 
from  his  long  experience  in  edu- 
cational work. 

A  very  interesting  part  of  the 
programme  was  the  Round  Table 
discussion  of  a  number  of  practical 
problems  in  school  work.    This  dis- 


cussion was  most  skillfully  led  and 
directed  by  Supts.  Bennett  and 
Brown,  and  was  participated  in  by 
several  members  of  the  association, 
each  one  of  whom  talked  to  the 
point  out  of  an  experience  the  rela- 
tion of  which  was  suggestive  to 
others. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  oi 
hearing  and  enjoying  many  of  the 
best  lecturers  and  entertainers  on 
the  platform  the  past  fifteen  years, 
but  to  no  one  am  I  more  indebted 
for  an  evening  of  pleasure  and 
profit  than  to  Prof.  Paul  M.  Pear- 
son, of  Swarthmore  College,  to 
whom  I  recently  listened  with  great 
delight,  in  his  lecture  on  "Planta- 
tion Days  in  Song  and  Story."  His 
delineation  of  the  negro  character 
is  most  apt  and  just,  and  his  recita- 
tions from  the  writings  of  Paul 
Lawrence  Dunbar  and  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris  cannot  be  excelled.  This 
imperfect  tribute  to  Prof.  Pearson 
cannot  add  anything  to  his  reputa- 
tion, but  may  serve  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  institute  and  lecture 
course  committees  to  one  who  never 
fails  to  instruct  while  he  entertains. 
O.  T.  Corson. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

— Supt.  A.  T.  Marsh,  of  Felicity, 
closed  his  eighth  year  in  his  present 
position  May  5,  with  an  excellent 
commencement  programme.  There 
were  three  graduates  this  year,  as 
against  nine  last  year.  Dr.  Lilian 
W.  Johnson  gave  the  address. 
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— Supt.  D.  H.  Barnes,  of  Bath 
township,  Greene  county,  gradu- 
ated a  class  of  four  April  26.  S.  A. 
Long,  of  Dayton,  gave  the  class 
address. 

— Supt.  Chas.  Troy,  of  Qaring- 
ton,  had  a  class  of  six  to  grailuate 
May  4,  when  Prof.  Edson  M.  ]\Iills 
gave  the  class  address. 

— The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Ohio 
State  University,  at  their  late  meet- 
ing, adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: "Resolved,  That  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity hereby  record  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  of  President 
W.  O.  Thompson  in  the  direction 
and  management  of  both  the  educa- 
tional and  financial  interests  of  the 
institution,  and,  as  a  small  indica- 
tion of  this  appreciation,  increase 
his  salary  from  $5,000  to  $6,500." 

— The  teachers  of  Jersey  town- 
ship. Licking  county,  have  held  sev- 
eral profitable  meetings  this  year, 
with  addresses  by  Supt.  Simkins, 
Supt.  Atwell  and  local  teachers. 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
are  Supt.  L.  C.  Brown,  Earl  T.  Os- 
borne, Carl  Osborne,  Miss  Viva 
Dickerson,  Miss  Jennie  King  and 
Miss  Ethel  Williams. 

— Supt.  Wilson  Hawkins  has 
made  a  good  record  at  Mingo,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  re-elected  at  a  largely  in- 
creased salary.  The  salaries  for  all 
the  teachers  were  raised  at  the  same 
time. 


— Supt .  F.  P.  Housholder,  of 
Utica,  has  been  re-elected,  and  his 
salary  increased  to  $100  per  month. 
"You  can't  keep  a  good  man  down/' 

— Principal  Geo.  M.  Morris,  of 
Lancaster,  has  been  nominated  for 
the  office  of  clerk  of  courts  in  Fair- 
field county,  and  his  nomination  is 
equivalent  to  election.  Another  man 
overboard. 

— Licking  county  teachers  had 
an  excellent  meeting  April  22,  at 
Newark,  with  a  programme  par 
excellence.  Supt.  H.  B.  Williams 
gave  two  fine  addresses,  as  did  Miss 
I^argaret  Sutherland  —  one  on 
"Shakespeare"  and  the  second  on 
"The  First  Year  in  School."  C.  N. 
Bookman,  of  Newark,  read  an  ex- 
cellent paper  on  "Edgar  Allen  Poe/' 
and  Miss  M.  Wallace,  of  Newark, 
a  paper  on  "Blennerhassett." 

—Supt.  J.  R.  Clarke,  and  O.  F. 
Hause  assistant,  of  Mad  River 
township  high  school,  graduated  a 
class  of  seven  May  2,  the  exercises 
being  held  at  Enon. 

— The  meeting  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Ohio  Teachers'  Association  at 
Hamilton,  on  the  22d  inst,  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic 
meetings  ever  held  by  the  associa- 
tion. The  programme  was  one  of 
the  very  best,  and  was  carried  out 
exactly  as  scheduled.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  result  of  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  G.  W. 
Brumbaugh,  Dayton,  O.,  President ; 
Eva  M.  Weiler,  Hamilton,  O.,  Sec- 
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retary;  O.  M.  Soule,  Franklin,  O., 
Treasurer.  Executive  Committee: 
William  McK.  Vance,  Miamisburg, 
O. ;  T.  L.  Feeney,  Oxford,  O.;  C. 
E.  Woolford,  Hamilton,  O.;  S,  F. 
Logan,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  E.  D.  Lyon, 
Madisonville,  O. 

— H.  Claude  Dietrich,  who  will 
graduate  from  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  June,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  high  school  in 
Bowling  Green,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,000. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  just  is- 
sued a  new  and  very  attractive 
spelling  book,  entitled  "Word  and 
Sentence  Book." 

— Principal  C.  L.  Leahy,  of  the 
Blanchester  high  school,  has  been 
re-elected  at  an  advance  in  salary. 
"Told  you  so." 

— Supt.  Geo.  E.  Rogers,  of  Jef- 
ferson, has  declined  a  re-election, 
and  will  probably  remove  into  a 
larger  town  or  city. 

— President  H.  B.  Brown,  of 
Valparaiso  College,  led  the  hosts 
when  1,225  teachers  from  his  coun- 
ty went  to  Chicago  to  attend  the 
Northern  Indiana  Association  meet- 
ing. When  he  leads,  the  hosts  re- 
joice to  follow. 

— Frank  Watts,  formerly  of  the 
Sunbury  schools,  is  traveling  all 
over  the  Mississippi  Valley  these 
days  in  mercantile  business,  and  a 
breezy  letter  from  Omaha  gives  us 
the  feeling  that  he  is  enjoying  life. 


—Supt.  W.  L.  Atwell,  of  Johns- 
town, has  been  re-elected  for  two 
years,  at  $100  per  month,  which  is 
conclusive  proof  that  his  work  is 
highly  satisfactory. 

— William  De  Witte  Hyde,  presi- 
dent of  Bowdoin  College,  says  that 
the, aim  of  education  is  to  fit  one  for 
three  things :  i.  To  earn  one's  own 
living  by  the  exercise  of  trained 
powers;  2.  To  support  the  institu- 
tions of  society  by  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  their  worth ;  3.  To  enjoy 
the  products  of  art  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, through  the  cultivation  of  the 
imagination. 

—Supt  O.  L  Woodley,  of  Pas- 
saic, N.  J.,  spoke  on  "Foundation 
Principles  of  Language  Teaching" 
to  the  teachers  of  Columbus  and 
Franklin  County  April  15,  and  we 
have  rarely  seen  an  audience  so  en- 
thusiastic. His  address  was  sound 
through  and  through,  and  many  a 
teacher  will  date  his  conversion  to 
the  better  way  from  the  time  of  that 
address. 

— Principal  W.  A.  Franks,  of  the 
Pataskala  high  school,  has  a  class 
of  fifteen  seniors  this  year,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  teachers  and  the 
community. 

— The  conference  on  college  en- 
trance English  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  :  "No  candidate  will 
be  accepted  in  English  whose  work 
is  notably  defective  in  point  of 
spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  di- 
vision into  paragraphs." 
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— Supt.  Clarence  Coons,  of  Gran- 
ville, has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Academy  of  Denison  University  as 
teacher  of  Science,  and  will  enter 
upon  his  new  work  in  September. 

— Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  ad- 
dressed the  Present  Day  Club  of 
Dayton,  March  27,  on  the  subject 
"What  Should  We  Expect  From 
Our  Public  Schools?" 

— "The  Story  of  Columbus  and 
Magellan"  is  the  title  of  a  new  sup- 
plementary book  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  the 
mailing  price  of  which  is  45  cents. 

— Supt.  R.  J.  Kiefer,  of  Upper 
Sandusky,  has  been  unanimously 
re-elected  for  two  years,  and  the 
salary  increased  to  $1,350.  The 
graduating  class  numbers  twenty- 
six,  fifteen  girls  and  six  boys. 

— Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan,  of  Co- 
lumbus, has  tabulated  the  grades 
made  by  all  first  year  pupils  in  the 
high  schools,  and  has  sent  these  to 
the  buildings  whence  these  pupils 
came.  In  this  way  he  is  articulat- 
ing the  work  in  grammar  grades 
and  high  schools  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  all  concerned. 

— The  schools  of  Cardington 
kept  open  house  for  parents  and 
friends  March  24,  and  patrons  had 
an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  done.  Nothing 
but  praise  was  heard  for  Supt. 
Flickinger  and  his  assistants,  Prin- 
cipal Hursh,  Miss  Nicholas,  Miss 
Coomer,  Miss  Wells,  Miss  Wirth- 
lin,  Miss  Williams,  Mr.  HofFmire 


and  Mr.  Headington.  The  Morrow 
County  Independent  devoted  a  col- 
umn and  a  half  to  the  exhibit  and 
to  the  excellent  work  of  these 
teachers. 

— Ginn  &  Co.  have  just  published 
the  fourth  book  in  their  series  of 
historical  readers,  under  the  caption 
of  "Short  Stories  From  American 
History."  This  book  is  designed 
for  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  The 
mailing  price  is  45  cents. 

— Principal  W.  J.  Dodge,  of  the 
Ravenna  high  school,  will  resign 
his  position  at  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  having  been  elected  to  the 
position  of  County  Auditor. 

— ^Julius  Headington,  supervisor 
of  writing  and  drawing  in  the 
Cardington  schools,  will  go  to  Ken- 
yon  next  year  to  complete  his  col- 
lege course. 

— Chas.  M.  Knight,  teacher  of 
history  in  East  High  School,  Cleve- 
land, is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
men  in  the  state  and  withal  a  teach- 
er of  unusual  force  and .  influence. 
Where  he  leads,  pupils  delight  to 
follow. 

— Principal  Geo.  H.  Lapp  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  the  head  of 
Fultonham  Academy,  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  Zanesville  schools  as 
teacher  of  delinquent  pupils. 

— The  Contest  Annual,  number 
two,  published  by  the  Troy  High 
School,  is  an  artistic  bit  of  work, 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
teachers  and  pupils. 
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— The  mathematical  editor  read 
it  60  cents  per  sq.  yd.  instead  of  20 
cents,  in  problem  10  of  the  arith- 
metic list  last  month,  and  hence 
made  the  cost  too  much.  The  an- 
swer is  $17.87  instead  of  $53.61,  as 
given.  Our  readers  will  please 
draw  on  the  office  cat  for  a  rebate 
of  $35.74.  This  amount  will  cover 
all  necessary  expenses  to  Put-in- 
Bay. 

— Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey  affirms 
that  he  saw  the  following  sign 
posted  on  a  school  house:  "No- 
tice— ^$10.00  fine  for  any  one  found 
guilty  of  playing  on  this  play- 
ground." What  he  really  saw  was 
probably  posted  on  a  covered 
bridge,  to  this  effect:  "Notice — 
$10.00  fine  for  riding  or  driving 
over  this  bridge  faster  than  a  walk." 

— Supt.  M.  A.  Brown  and  Prin- 
cipal C.  E.  Fulkerson,  of  New  Mad- 
ison, graduated  a  fine  class  of  nine, 
April  22.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Hayes, 
of  Miami  University,  delivered  the 
class  address,  on  the  subject 
'Twenty    Years    From    To-day." 

— Through  the  courtesy  of  Supt. 
E.  F.  Warner,  of  Bellevue,  we  have 
read  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
Groton  township,  Erie  County,  who 
recently  investigated  the  subject  of 
centralized  schools  as  they  are  con- 
ducted in  Ashtabula  and  Trumbull 
counties.  This  report  fills  more 
than  three  columns  of  a  large  news- 
paper, and  is  most  complete.  The 
report  closes  with  twenty-one  rea- 
sons why  centralization  is  success- 


ful. We  hope  this  report  may  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form  for  dis- 
tribution. 

— The  New  York  teachers  are 
making  extensive  plans  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  N.  E.  A.  visitors 
who  attend  the  Asbury  Park  meet- 
mg.  Columbia  University  will  have 
a  large  share  in  these  plans.  This 
entertainment  will  extend  over 
three  days — July  8-10 — and  no  one 
doubts  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  surpass  even  the  Boston  meeting. 
A  rate  of  $10.00  has  been  arranged 
for  a  round  trip  from  New  York  to 
Portland,  Me.,  for  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, July  11-14. 

— Supt   A.   C.    Fries,   of   Grove 
City,   submits   the   following  solu- 
tion of  Prof.  Mills'  candle  problem 
in  our  April  number: 
Let  X  or  20  in.  =  amount  burned  of 

shorter  candle. 
Then   |   x   or    16  in.    =^   amount 

burned  of  longer  candle. 
J  X  or  4  in.  =  difference  between 

them. 
Since  longer  =:  3  times  shorter,  the 

difference    must    =    2    times 

shorter : 
i  X  or  4  in.  =  2  times  shorter, 
i/io  X  or  2  in.  =  I  time  shorter. 
X  +  i/io  X  or  20  in.  +  2  in.  = 

original     length     of     shorter 

candle. 
I  i/io  X  or  22  in.  is  burned  in  4  hrs. 
10/10  X  or  20  in.  is  burned  in  20/22 

of  4  hrs.  =:  40/11  of  I  hr. 
Or,  37/11  hours. 
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— The  Northern  Indiana  Teach- 
ers' Association  met  this  year  in 
Chicago,  April  6,  7  and  8;  3,956 
teachers  enrolled  as  members. 
This  was  the  largest  enrollment  the 
association  had  ever  had.  The 
members  of  the  associaticwi  spent 
Thursday  and  Friday  visiting  the 
schools  of  Chicago  or  other  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  city.  The 
first  meeting  was  on  Thursday 
night,  in  the  Auditorium  Theater. 
Four  thousand  were  present.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  the  retiring 
president,  T.  A.  Mott,  of  Rich- 
mond, by  the  incoming  president^ 
J.  W.  Carr,  of  Anderson,  and  by 
Superintendent  Cooley,  oiE  the  Chi- 
cago schools.  The  audience  also 
listened  to  a  lecture  on  the  Russian- 
Japanese  war,  by  James  F.  Archi- 
bald, war  correspondent  of  Col- 
lier^s  Weekly.  Friday  all  the  meet- 
ings were  at  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. Seven  department  meetings 
were  held  in  different  halls  of  the 
university  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Many  members  of  the  university 
faculty  were  on  the  programs  of  the 
day.  Saturday  morning  the  last 
session  of  the  association  was  held 
in  the  Art  Institute,  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Chi- 
cago Kindergarten  College;  Jane 
Adams,  of  Hull  House,  and  B.  F. 
Williams,  of  Valparaiso  College. 
One-third  of  all  the  teachers  of  the 
north  half  of  Indiana  attended  this 
meeting.  Every  hour  was  full  of 
interest,  and  the  schools  of  Indiana 
will  gain  much  from  the  inspiration 


gained  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  meeting 
was  due  to  the  energy  and  efficient 
work  done  by  W.  A.  Wirt,  chair- 
man of  executive  committee,  and 
J.  W.  Carr,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

— The  Belmont  County  Teachers' 
Association  held  a  regular  meeting 
in  Barnesville,  April  8.  A  strong 
program  was  rendered,  the  chief 
attraction  being  the  address  by 
Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  of  Steuben- 
ville,  on  "Givers  and  Getters."  Ar- 
rangements were  completed  where- 
by the  high  schools  of  the  county 
will  hold  an  annual  Field  Day  and 
Oratorical  Contest.  All  the  first 
and  second-class  high  schools  of  the 
county  will  be  represented.  The 
first  meeting  will  be  held  in  May,  in 
Barnesville. 

— Supt.  J.  A.  Crowell,  of  Brad- 
ford, graduated  a  class  of  eleven  on 
April  26.  The  school  year  has  been 
most  successful  under  his  supervi- 
sion, and  he  has  won  the  esteem  and 
hearty  support  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

— Teachers  of  Civics  will  rejoice 
to  learn  of  the  advent  of  a  noble 
book,  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  Chicago,  entitled  "Na- 
tional Administration  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Dr.  John  A.  Fairlie,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  This 
book  ought  to  be  accessible  to  every 
teacher  and  every  puf>il.  as  it  is  a 
lucid  treatment  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  national  government. 
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— The  American  Book  Company 
have  just  issued  George  Sand's 
charming  idyl  of  French  peasant 
life.  La  Mare  au  Diable,  with  ample 
notes  and  vocabulary.  The  price  is 
35  cents. 

— There  were  395  pupils  at  the 
Boxwell  examination  in  Franklin 
county,  April  15. 

— The  Board  of  Education  of 
Wayne  township,  Warren  county, 
has  expended  $90  this  year  for  sup- 
plementary reading,  and  expect  to 
supply  all  the  schools  with  ample 
equipment  in  the  way  of  maps  and 
other  apparatus  in  the  near  future. 
Besides  this,  they  have  given  the 
teachers  one  Friday  of  each  month 
for  an  all-day  meeting.  In  addition 
to  regular  salaries,  they  allow  three 
dollars  per  month  for  janitor  work. 

— Supt.  Arthur  L.  Gantz,  of  Rey- 
noldsburg,  has  been  re-elected,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  $100. 

— The  Board  of  Education  of 
Wayne  township,  Warren  county, 
in  preparing  a  schedule  of  salaries, 
put  a  premium  of  five  dollars  per 
month  upon  successful  experience 
and  upon  eight  months'  training 
and  study  at  a  good  normal  school 
such  as  Athens  and  Oxford.  As  a 
condition  precedent  to  teaching  in 
their  schools,  they  require  a  good 
high  school  training.  All  applica- 
tions must  be  filed  with  Supt.  C.  A. 
Brown.  This  is  the  first  year  of 
supervision  and  great  progress  has 


been  made.  Such  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation should  receive  the  thanks  of 
all  teachers  in  the  state  for  their 
wholesome  and  wise  action. 

$10.00    PRIZE    FOR    A    BOOK    REVIEW. 

For  the  best  review  setting  forth 
the  merits  of  Davidson's  **History 
of  the  United  States,"  in  four  hun- 
dred words,  said  review  to  appear 
in  July  number  of  the  Ohio  Edu- 
cational Monthly,  Scott  Fores- 
man  &  Co.  offer  a  prize  of  $10.00 
in  cash.  All  manuscripts  of  reviews 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  publish- 
ers, at  their  home  office  in  Chicago, 
before  June  15.  The  name  of  the 
winner  of  the  prize  will  be  pub- 
lished with  the  review,  and  the 
next  three  best  reviews  will  be  men- 
tioned by  authors,  and  to  each  of 
these  there  willl  be  sent  free  a  copy 
of  Spark's  "Expansion  of  the 
American  people." 

To  cover  cost  of  the  book  and 
mailing  of  the  same,  for  purpose 
of  making  this  review,  send  50 
cents  to  the  publishers  for  a  copy  of 
Davidson's  "History  of  the  United 
States."  Scott  Foresman  &  Co., 
No.  378  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 

— Supt.  Wm.  McK.  Vance,  of 
Miamisburg,  has  been  re-elected 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $2,000. 

—Supt.  Ralph  W.  Crist  gradu- 
ated a  class  of  eight  from  the  Bethel 
High  School,  April  26.  President 
Guy  Potter  Benton  preached  the 
baccalaureate  sermon,  .April  23. 
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— Supt.  C.  C.  Kohl,  of  Mechan- 
icsburg,  has  been  re-elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  His  conduct 
of  the  schools  has  been  excellent, 
•and  so  in  this  case  the  expected  has 
happened. 

— The  Arbor  Day  booklet,  sent 
out  by  Commissioner  Jones,  con- 
tains many  l>eautiful  illustrations 
from  "In  God's  Out-of-Doors,"  that 
go  to  show  what  an  artistic  book 
this  is.  For  a  graduating  present 
tiothing  is  better.  It  is  sold  by 
A.  H.  Smythe,  Columbus,  for  $1.75. 

— Supt.  J.  L.  Fortney,  of  Cam- 
den, has  prepared  a  new  course  of 
study  for  the  high  school,  which  is 
well  balanced  and  strong  and  will 
challenge  comparison  with  courses 
in  city  schools. 

— Supt.  R.  B.  Smith,  of  Ripley, 
will  graduate  a  class  of  twenty- 
three.  May  19.  Dr.  Guy  Potter 
Benton  will  deliver  the  class  ad- 
dress. 

— At  the  Boxwell  examination  in 
Putnam  county,  April  15,  there 
were  335  applicants,  which  is  a 
good  index  of  educational  sentiment 
in  that  section. 

— The  Miami  township  (Mont- 
gomery county)  board  have  estab- 
lished the  following  schedule  of  sal- 
aries :  For  those  holding  two-year 
certificates,  $50  per  month;  three- 
year  certificates,  $55,  and  five-year, 
$60.  They  pay  75  cents  per  day  to 
each  pupil  taking  Boxwell  examina- 
tion and  a  full  day's  pay  to  teach- 


ers who  accompany  the  pupils. 
The  township  high  school  has  been 
abolished,  and  pupils  will  attend 
the  Miamisburg  high  school.  These 
facts  will  set  other  boards  thinking. 

— The  Denison  School  League  is 
an  organization  of  patrons  of  Deni- 
son school,  Cleveland,  of  which 
Miss  Mary  L.  Peterson  is  principal. 
The  first  meeting,  April  11,  brought 
out  an  audience  of  400  people,  who 
listened  in  rapt  attention  to  an  ex- 
cellent address  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Lud^ 
low,  a  member  of  the  board,  on 
'^Relation  of  Patrons  to  Public 
Schools  and  Their  Teachers.''  This 
movement  is  fraught  with  great 
possibilities,  and  is  sure  to  become 
infectious. 

— Supt.  P.  C.  Zemer,  of  Napo- 
leon, has  been  re-elected,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,500.  It  is  pleasant  to  re- 
alize that  the  board  and  people  have 
already  discovered  what  a  stalwart, 
in  every  way,  Supt.  Zemer  is  and 
have  thus  confirmed  the  judgment 
of  all  who  know  him. 

— College  people  in  various  parts 
of  Ohio  will,  be  busy  this  summer 
in  their  efforts  to  meet  conditions 
imposed  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in  his  con- 
tributions for  libraries.  He  inva- 
riably conditions  his  gifts  upon  the 
raising  of  like  amounts  by  the  col- 
leges themselves.  On  these  condi- 
tions he  has  contributed  recently  to 
Miami  University  $40,000,  to  Hei- 
delberg $25,000,  and  to  Otterbein 
$20,000  for  the  erection  of  library 
buildings. 
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— Supt.  Will  C.  Merritt,  of 
Washington  township,  Franklin 
county,  has  been  re-elected,  at  an 
increase  in  salary,  and  is  thus  en- 
couraged to  do  better  work,  if  pos- 
sible, than  ever  before.  Teachers, 
hs  well  as  others,  are  quite  suscept- 
ible to  this  sort  of  encouragement. 

— On  March  30,  the  people  of 
Napoleon  voted  to  issue  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $35,000  to  repair  and 
modernize  the  high  school  building, 
and  there  is  great  joy  among  the 
teachers  and  other  friends  of  the 
schools  at  the  prospect  of  better 
days. 

— The  high  school  pupils  of  Mar- 
tins Ferry  recently  rendered  the  or- 
atorio "Zion,"  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Klopp,  and  scored  a  great 
success.  It  was  accounted  a  great 
musical  event  by  all  who  heard  it. 

— Supt.  F.  W.  Wenner,  of  Mar- 
tins Ferry,  has  been  re-elected  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  The  local  press 
speaks  in  high  praise  of  his  work 
and  congratulates  the  board  upon 
thus  placing  the  stamp  of  approval 
upon  his  work. 

— Morrow  county  has  decided  to 
have  a  school  exhibit  at  the  annual 
fair,  and  the  Commissioners  will 
erect  a  building  for  this  purpose. 
Supt.  F.  H.  Flickinger,  of  Carding- 
ton,  has  been  one  of  the  prime 
movers. 

— The  Dajrton  Journal,  in  a  re- 
cent issue,  pays  S.  A.  Long  a  high 
tribute  as  he  steps  from  the  school 


room  to  the  lecture  platform.  He 
has  made  an  enviable  record  as  a 
lecturer  and  his  hosts  of  Ohio 
friends  wish  him  all  success  in 
his  new  field. 

—Supt.  E.  A.  Hotchkiss,  of  St. 
Marys,  has  been  re-elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  In  speaking 
of  his  re-election  the  St.  Marys 
Leader  says:  "Mr.  Hotchkiss  is  a 
young  man,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 
he  seems  to  inspire  enthusiasm 
among  the  teachers  and  'scholars. 
He  is  a  splendid  disciplinarian,  and 
his  whole  heart  and  soul  are  in  his 
work.  The  Leader  congratulates 
the  Board  of  Education  upon  its 
action  in  re-electing  him." 

— Supt.  W.  M.  Schumacher,  of 
Deshler,  has  been  re-elected,  at  an 
increased  salary,  which  is  conclu- 
sive proof  that  his  administration 
has  been  successful  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

— Supt.  F.  P.  Geiger,  of  Canal 
Dover,  and  a  party  of  his  teachers 
spent  vacation  in  Washington,  vis- 
iting the  many  points  of  interest 
and  reveling  in  the  educational 
privileges  afforded  by  the  many 
buildings  of  world  -  wide  fame. 
Supt.  Geiger  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  leadership,  and  this  visit  to  the 
national  capital  is  an  illustration. 

— Supt.  J.  R.  Anderson,  of  Bel- 
laire,  has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  and  thus  the  stamp  of 
approval  has  been  put  upon  his 
work. 
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— At  the  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  which  was  held 
in  Chicago  March  31  and  April  i, 
the  following  Ohio  men  were  placed 
on  the  list  of  officials:  Secretary, 
Prof.  J.  V.  Denney,  Ohio  State 
University ;  Vice-Presidents,  Dr. 
Chas.  W.  Dabney,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Principal  F.  -B. 
Pearson,  East  High  School,  Co- 
lumbus; Delegate  to  meeting  of 
the  Bovd  of  College  Examina- 
tions, Principal  Edward  L.  Har- 
ris, Central  High  School,  Cleve- 
land; Alternates,  Principal  E. 
W.  Coy,  Cincinnati,  and  Principal 
F.  B.  Pearson,  Columbus. 

— Supt.  N.  E.  Hutchinson,  of 
Kenton,  has  been  re-elected  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  at  $1,800.  This 
is  conclusive  proof  that  he  has 
already  won  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  the  board  and  the  people. 

— On  April  3,  Steubenville  voted 
on  the  proposition  to  issue  bonds  in 
the  sum  of  $80,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  high  school  building, 
which  carried  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority. Supt.  Van  Cleve  and  all  the 
other  school  people  are  greatly 
elated  at  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  The  board  will  add 
four  rooms  to  the  Lincoln  building 
this  summer,  also. 

— The  Belmont  County  meeting, 
at  Bamesville  April  8,  was  very  in- 
teresting and  profitable.  E.  P. 
Robinson,  assistant  principal  of  the 
Bellaire  High  School,  a  graduate  of 


Miami  University,  read  a  very 
strong  paper  on  "The  Philosophy  of 
History,"  and  Supt.  E.  M.  Van 
Cleve,  of  Steubenville,  gave  his 
very  inspiring  address  on  "Getters 
and  Givers."  Supt.  S.  A.  Gillette, 
of  Bridgport,  was  elected  president. 

— The  following  communication 
from  Prof.  W.  W.  Boyd,  High 
School  Visitor  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  is  self-explanatory : 
Sixty-seven  Ohio  high  schools  were 
presented  to  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools  for  approval.  Of  this 
number,  we  succeeded  in  having 
forty-one  accredited.  Some  failed 
because  a  few  teachers  had  more 
than  six  recitations  per  day;  some, 
because  the  average  number  of  pu- 
pils belonging  exceeded  thirty  to 
the  teacher;  some,  because  the 
Board  of  Education  has  not  adopted 
the  policy  of  employing  as  teachers 
graduates  of  approved  colleges; 
and  some  because  the  esprit  de 
corps,  the  efficiency  of  the  instruc- 
tion, the  acquired  habits  of  thought 
and  study  and  the  general  intellect- 
ual and  ethical  tone  of  the  school 
did  not  warrant  approval. 

— Wooster  University  summer 
school  is  fortunate  in  securing  for 
its  instructors  in  the  word  method 
of  teaching  reading  in  the  primary 
grades  Miss  Bertha  Smith,  of  Yon- 
kers,  N..Y.,  one  of  the  finest  expo- 
nents of  that  work  in  the  country. 
Much  interest  is  being  manifested 
in  this  work. 
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— The  American  Book  Company 
have  published  another  book  by  Dr. 
Ruric  N.  Roark,  entitled  "Econo- 
my in  Education,"  which  discusses 
in  a  practical  and  helpful  way  the 
many  and  diverse  problems  of 
school  administration  in  the  district 
school  as  well  as  in  the  city  sys- 
tem. The  price  of  the  book  is  one 
dollar,  and  we  are  sure  that  teach- 
ers in  all  grades  will  find  it  a  good 
investment. 

— The  Macmillans,  Chicago,  have 
added  Carlyle's  "Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship"  to  their  series  of  twenty- 
five  cent  classics  and  have  also  pub- 
lished" "How  to  Write.  A  Hand- 
book Based  on  the  English  Bible," 
which  is  most  fertile  in  apt  sugges- 
tions. 

— The  following  Ohio  people  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association  at  Chicago, 
March  31-April  i :  W.  W.  Boyd, 
H.  S.  Visitor,  O.  S.  U. ;  President 
Guy  P.  Benton,  Miami  U. ;  Princi- 
pal E.  W.  Coy,  Hughes  H.  S.,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  President  Charles  W.  Dab- 
ney,  U.  of  Cincinnati;  Dean  J.  V. 
Denney,  O.  S.  U.,  Columbus ;  Dean 
T.  G.  Duvall,  O.  W.  U.,  Delaware, 
O. ;  Principal  C.  D.  Everett,  North 
H.  S.,  Columbus;  Dean  Florence 
M.  Fitch,  Dean  of  Women,  Oberlin 
CoHege;  Prof.  M.  F.  Guyer,  U.  of 
Cincinnati;  Principal  E.  L.  Harris, 
Central  H.  S.,  Cleveland ;  Principal 
Wm.  Taylor  Harris,  Walnut  Hills 
H.  .  S.,  Cincinnati;  Prof.  F. 
W.   Hicks   (Director  of   Affiliated 


Schools),  University  of  Cincinnati; 
President  Chas.  S.  Howe,  Case 
School,  Cleveland;  G.  M.  Jones, 
Secretary  of  Oberlin  College;  W. 
H.  Nye,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Oberlin,  O.;  C.  P.  Parkhurst  (Ginn 
&  Co.),  Columbus;  Principal  F.  B. 
Pearson,  East  High  School,  Colum- 
bus; Prof.  C.  E.  St.  John,  Oberlin 
College;  Pres,  Chas.  F.  Thwing, 
Western  Reserve  U. ;  Principal  A. 
M.  Van  Dyke,  Woodward  H.  S., 
Cincinnati;  Prof.  M.  W.  Whit- 
comb,  U.  of  Cincinnati. 

— Supt.  R.  W.  Solomon,  West 
Mansfield,  graduated  three  boys  and 
one  girl  April  27.  Hon.  E.  A. 
Jones  gave  the  class  address. 

— One  of  the  most  progressive 
superintendents  in  Ohio  says:  "I 
wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  re- 
cent issues  of  the  Monthly.  They 
have  been  good,  containing  many 
things  that  are  at  once  helps,  inspi- 
ration, and  all  that  make  the  future 
of  the  teacher  somewhat  golden." 
We  always  did  enjoy  bouquets. 

— Art.  W.  Cowdin,  formerly  of 
Lima,  is  now  President  of  the  Atlas 
School  Supply  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago. He  has  been  making  a  tour 
of  Ohio  recently,  renewing  friend- 
ships and  making  many  new  ones. 

— Medina  teachers  met  in  Medi- 
na April  28,  with  Supts.  Mitchell, 
of  New  London,  and  Haupert,  of 
Wooster,  as  attractions  from  out- 
side their  bounds.  Good  local  tal- 
ent completed  the  programme. 
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— Miss  Edith  Yocum,  '03,  of 
Wooster,  was  elected  the  ist  of 
April  to  a  position  in  the  Poland 
high  school,  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

— The  teachers  of  Jefferson  coun- 
ty met  in  force  April  22  in  county 
institute.  Dean  H.  C.  Minnich,  of 
Oxford,  gave  an  inspiring  address 
on  '*Co-operation  in  Education." 

— Ralph  Demorest  is  making  an 
excellent  record  as  science  teacher 
in  the  Greenville  High  School* 
Supt.  Swartz  seems  to  know  just 
how  to  secure  first  class  teachers. 

— Supt.  C.  E.  Carey,  of  Warren, 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  W.  C. 
Woodland,  of  Wooster,  as  teacher 
of  science  at  the  opening  of  his 
spring  term.  The  many  friends  of 
Mr.  Kinne,  who  has  so  acceptably 
filled  the  place  for  several  years, 
will  he  sorry  to  learn  that  his 
health  is  threatened  and  the  doctors 
have  ordered  him  to  go  to  a  better 
climate. 

— The  Northwestern  Round  Ta- 
bic meeting  of  superintendents, 
principals  and  teachers  at  Delphos, 
April  7  and  8,  was  attended  by 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Miss 
Anna  I^)gan,  of  Oxford,  met  the 
primary  and  grade  teachers  and 
gave  good,  strong,  helpful  work. 
Friday  evening  President  Guy  Pot- 
ter Benton,  of  Miami,  delivered  a 
fine  lecture  on  John  Adams.  Sat- 
urday was  given  over  to  discussion 
of  various  topics.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  in  Findlay. 


— The  Century  is  always  inter- 
esting and  the  May  number  gives 
full  measure.  Teachers  will  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  first  of  the 
promised  articles  on  "Great  Inven- 
tions Described  by  Their  Invent- 
ors," Mr.  Charles  F.  Brush  telling 
the  interesting  history  of  "The  Arc- 
light,"  and  in  the  second  of  Melville 
E.  Stone's  articles  on  "The  Asso- 
ciated Press,"  which  relates  in  de- 
tail the  story  of  the  removal  of  the 
Russian  censorship  on  foreign 
news,  one  of  the  most  important 
chapters  in  the  history  of  our  press* 
The  narrative  includes  Mr.  Stone's 
interesting  interviews  with  the 
Czar,  Ministers  Lamsdorff  and 
Plehve,  and  others.  The  fiction  of 
the  number,  too,  is  generous  in 
amount  and  of  wide  appeal.  A  new 
sea  yarn  begins,  "Under  Rocking 
Skies,"  by  L.  Frank  Tooker,  known 
for  his  poems  of  the  sea  and  his 
Kerrigan  stories.  The  issue  brings 
a  happy  conclusion  to  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin's  "Rose  o'  the  River"  and 
Alice  Hegan  Rice's  ''Sandy."  Edi- 
torial discussion  touches  reading 
,( apropos  of  the  article  in  April  on 
President  Roosevelt's  omnivorous 
appetite  for  books). 

— Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins,  of  New- 
ark, has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  by  unanimous  action 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

— The  Butler  school  board  has 
re-elected  Supt.  E.  J.  Ramey  to  his 
old  position  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  a  compliment  richly  deserved.. 
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— Summit  county  teachers  held 
their  last  meeting  for  the  year  in 
Akron,  April  15,  with  a  fine  attend- 
ance and  an  excellent  programme. 
President  A.  B:  Rik^r,  of  Mt. 
Union  College,  gave  a  fine  address, 
and  the  discussion  of  "Centraliza- 
tion," by  Miss  Florence  McNeal,  of 
the  Akron  -schools,  was  accounted 
one  of  the  best  presentations  of  that 
subject  ever  given  in  that  part  of 
the  state. 

— Our  readers  may  recall  the  fact 
that  suit  was  instituted  some  time 
since  against  Supt.  H.  H.  Cully  and 
the  board  at  Glenville,  for  alleged 
severity  in  punishing  a  pupil.  When 
the  case  came  before  the  grand  jury 
a  few  days  ago  it  was  thrown  out 
for  lack  of  plausible  evidence.  Those 
who  instituted  the  case  will  pay  all 
costs  and,  incidentally,  will  gain  ex- 
perience. Supt.  Cully  is  all  right, 
and  always  was. 

— A  parents'  and  teachers'  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Mingo  Junction,  on 
April  15.  Over,  three  hundred  pa- 
rents w-ere  present,  and  it  was  the 
first  experience  in  a  meeting  of  this 
nature.  The  large  number  present, 
and  the  interest  manifested  indicate 
the  school  spirit  in  the  town.  Pa- 
rents are  unanimous  in  speaking  of 
the  event  as  one  that  will  do  much 
good  to  the  local  schools. 

— The  Board  of  Education  of 
Clarington,  Ohio,  with  a  population 
of  1,000  and  a  grade  school  of  six 
departments,  needs  a  first-class 
superintendent.     The   clerk   writes 


that  the  "salary  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  sort  of  man  we  get."  Any 
one  knowing  himself  to  be  the  right 
"sort  of  man"  should  apply  before 
May  23,  when  the  election  takes 
place.  Address  Frank  Tyler,  Clerk 
of  Board,  Clarington,  Ohio. 

— Dean  H.  C.  Minnich,  of  the 
State  Normal  College,  Oxford, 
made  a  most  inspiring  address  be- 
fore the  teachers  of  Steubenville 
and  Jefferson  county  June  22^  on 
"Co-operation  in  Education."  Ex- 
cellent speeches  were  made  by  local 
teachers  also.  Those  on  the  pro- 
gramme were  Miss  Eva  Stone,  Miss 
Mary  K.  Prentiss,  Principal  A.  R. 
Parker,  D.  H.  Welday,  Miss  Jennie 
Bess,  Miss  Ethel  Dunn,  Principal 
Max  Roth,  David  Todd,  Miss  Eli- 
nor B.  Moser,  and  W.  W.  Parmen- 
ter. 

-;-Supt.  Fred  B.  Bishop,  of  Go- 
shen, graduated  a  noble  class  of 
sixteen  April  28 — the  largest  grad- 
uating class  in  Clermont  county.  It 
should  be  noted,  also,  that  there 
were  nine  boys  in  the  class. 

— E.  S.  Landes,  who  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  Dalton  schools,  will  leave  the 
school  field  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
to  take  a  place  with  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

—Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller,  of  Findlay, 
has  been  re-elected  for  four  years 
and  salary  increased  from  $2,000  to 
$2,300  for  the  first  two  years  and 
$2,400  for  the  next  two. 
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— Supt.  C.  E.  Weatherby,  of  New 
California,  graduated  a  fine  class  of 
eight,  four  boys  and  four  girls, 
April  20,  and  the  exercises  were 
high  grade,  every  way  reflecting 
great  credit  upon  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  superintendent. 

— Hon.  E.  A.  Jones  and  Supt. 
J.  V.  McMillan  each  made  two  no- 
table addresses  at  the  Gallia  county 
meeting,  April  15,  and  did  much  to 
make  it  a  delightful  meeting.  Supt. 
Sim  H.  Bing  and  Miss  Pierce  also 
had  important  parts  on  the  pro- 
gramme. The  music  was  furnished 
by  the  pupils,  and  was  excellent. 

— Supt.  C.  A.  Graham,  of  Spen- 
cerville,  graduated  a  class  of  13 
April  21.  The  class  address  was 
given  by  Supt.  C.  C.  Miller.  Class 
day  exercises  were  held  April  19, 
when  the  class  gave  a  delightful 
programme. 

— Supt.  E.  P.  Tice  and  Prin.  J. 
W.  Richards,  of  New  Vienna,  have 
both  resigned  their  positions  in  or- 
der to  devote  their  time  to  prepare 
for  entering  Yale,  in  September. 
We  wish  them  great  success  and 
joy  in  their  journey  toward  the 
heights. 

—Supt.  L.  V.  Mills,  of  Burton, 
will  graduate  a  class  consisting  of 
four  boys  and  one  girl,  June  2.  His 
youngest  son,  now  about  six  weeks 
old,  is  not  a  member  of  the  grad- 
uating class. 

— The  Easter  menu  on  the  dining 
cars  of  the  B.  &  O.  Southwestern 


Railway  was  "a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  forever."  The  card  is  a  real 
work  of  art,  and  the  bill  of  fare 
would  please  to  the  utmost  the  most 
fastidious  epicure. 

— The  officials  of  the  Allen  Coun- 
ty Fair,  which  will  occur  Septem- 
ber 12-15,  offer  a  generous  list  of 
premiums  for  school  work  of  all  va- 
rieties, and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  pupils  will  respond  most 
heartily. 

— Supt.  C.  E.  Thomas,  of  Men- 
don,  graduated  a  class  of  four, 
April  28,  when  Dr.  W.  O.  Thomp- 
son gave  the  address.  Supt.  Thom- 
as reports  a  class  of  224  at  the  Box- 
well  examination  in  Mercer  county, 
April  15. 

— Supt.  Walter  W.  Borden,  after 
serving  five  years  at  Brinkhaven, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
the  Fredericktown  schools  for  the 
coming  year,  at  a  salary  of  $900,  to 
succeed  John  S.  Alan. 

— Supt.  H.  D.  Cornell,  of 
Shanesville,  will  graduate  a  class 
of  four  May  5,  and  will  prob- 
ably enter  Wooster  University  in 
the  fall  to  complete  his  college 
course. 

— Dr.  J.  J.  Burns  has  been  se- 
cured by  the  Summer-school  of 
Mount  Union  College  to  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  on  literature  at 
the  summer  session.  This  is  part 
of  their  program  in  carrying  out  a 
special  course  in  "Teachers'  Litera- 
ture." 
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— The  Greene  Co.  teachers  had  a  — The  friends  of  education  of  Al- 
feast  of  good  things  at  Xenia,  liance,  Ohio,  have  arranged  a  sum- 
April  22.  The  music  was  excellent  mer  Chatauqua  to  be  held  at  Lake 
and  the  addresses  of  the  same  qual-  Park,  near  the  city  the  latter  part 
ity.  The  speakers  were  W.  H.  of  July  and  first  of  August.  An 
Meek,  Prof.  J.  V.  Denney,  Dr.  E.  excellent  program  of  lectures,  con- 
M.  Craig,  Dr.  Lilian  W.  Johnson,  certs  and  entertainments  has  been 
and  Dr.  A.  B.  Henry.  It  is  a  rare  arranged.  This  is  a  beautiful  park 
thing  for  a  county  association  to  with  lake,  groves,  and  fine  build- 
have  such  an  array  of  talent  but  ings.  It  is  near  Mt.  Union  College 
then  Greene  county  is  noted  for  and  will  be  held  during  the  sum- 
just  such  meetings.  mer  school.     Some  of  the  best  tal- 

o     .A     T>     TT    xi-     r   T-1J  ent  in  the  country  has  been  secured 

— Supt.   A.   B.   Heath  of   Eldo-  r       , 

rado  graduated  a  class  of  two.  May  ^    ^ 

6.     Prof.   Edwin  D.   Starbuck  of  — Dr.  N.  H.  Chaney  has  been  re- 

Earlham  College  delivered  the  ad-  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at 

dress.  Youngstown,    for   a   term   of   five 

^,      ^  „      .             .    .        -   ,  years  at  $3,500  which  is  the  highest 

-The  following  statistics  of  the  ■            ^„               considered,  paid 

April  Boxwell-Patterson  examma-  ^,  . 
.                  ^                           .         ,  m  Ohio, 
tion  come  from  a  group  of  north- 
ern Ohio  counties :  —Supt.  R.  P.  Clarke  of  Ashta- 
Number  of      Successful  ^^'^  ^i"  ^^^^^^^  ^  course  of  five 
County       Applicants       Applicants  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  *^^  University  of  lUi- 
£j.jg                       ^j                  20  "^*^  summer  school  the  last  week 
Seneca           .06                   12  ^"  J""^  ^"  Centralization  of  Rural 
Sandusky'!!!   126                  13  Schools. 

Huron    82                    8  — Prin.   A.   C.   Eldridge  of  the 

—Supt.  E.  F.  Warner  of  Belle-  Lorain  high  school  has  been  elected 

vue  was  unanimously  re-elected  on  ^^   the    superintendency    for   three 

April  28,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  ^^^^^  ^*  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  $2,000. 

Mr.  Warner  is  first  vice-president  —Ernst  Comstock  of  the  Senior 

of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Asso-  class  in  Oberlin  College  has  been 

ciation,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  elected  principal  of  the  high  school 

Sandusky  county  examining  board,  at  Paulding. 

—Dr.   W.    B.   Judd    of    Mount  —Supt.    D.    M.    Whetstone    of 

Union    College    was    one    of    the  Farmer,  graduated  a  class  of  six, 

speakers    at    the    "College    Men's  half  and  half  —  May  5.    The  class 

Night"  in  the  Epworth  Memorial  address  was  given  by  Prof.  J.  M. 

Church,  Cleveland,  April  24.  Beck. 
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— Supt.  W.  T.  Trump  of  South  — Supt.  J.  E.  Ockerman  of  Lake- 
Charleston  has  been  re-elected  for  side,  has  been  re-elected  for  his 
three  years  at  $1,350,  an  increase  seventh  year  at  a  goodly  increase  in 
of  $150.  salary. 


— Champaign  Co.  held  a  good 
meeting  at  Mechanicsburg  April 
22,  with  a  large  attendance  and  an 
excellent  programme.  L.  H.  Seig- 
ler  of  the  Mechanicsburg  high 
school  spoke  on  "The  Essential 
Elements  of  the  Successful  Teach- 
er," Prin.  D.  O.  Brelsford  of  St. 
Paris  on  "Geographic  Influences," 
Dr.  T.  J.  Saunders  of  Otterbein  on 
"The  Unconscious  in  Education," 
and  Prof.  W.  E.  Smyser  of  Ohio^ 
Wesleyan  on  "The  Value  of  Lit- 
erature in  Life  and  Education." 

— Supt.  A.  H.  Vernon  of  Coal- 
ton  closed  a  most  successful  year 
April  28,  graduating  a  class  of  four 
girls.  Hon.  Samuel  Llewellyn  pre- 
sented the  diplomas. 

— Supt.  Wm.  J.  Dum  of  Crawfis 
Institute  graduated  a  class  of  four 
May  4.  Supt.  C.  L.  Martzolff  of 
New  Lexington  gave  the  annual 
address. 

— Miss  Clara  Spielman,  a  most 
excellent  teacher  in  Ohio  Ave. 
school,  Columbus,  will  be  married 
May  18,  to  Dr.  Manss  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

—Supt.  J.  H.  Horton  of  Balti- 
more has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  The  high  school 
was  recently  placed  on  the  accred- 
ited list  by  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versitv. 


Ik 


— Supt.  E.  J.  Ramey  of  Butler 
has  been  unanimously  te-elected 
for  three  years  at  $1,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $200.  In  his  six  years  of 
service  the  high  school  attendance 
has  increased  more  than  one  him- 
dred  per  cent. 

— Supt.  M.  Jay  Flannery  of  Sa- 
bina  will  graduate  a  class  of  seven 
girls  May  9  in  a  very  unique  pro- 
gramme. The  class  will  give  a 
cantata  entitled  "The  Seven  Sis- 
ters" and  in  this  will  be  assisted  by 
other  members  of  the  school.  Dean 
H.  C.  Minnich  will  deliver  the  class 
address. 

— Supt.  Ralph  M.  Brown  of 
Troy  has  been  re-elected  for  three" 
years  at  $1,800.  They  have  just 
occupied  their  new  ward  building 
and  are  happy  in  the  fact  that  at 
last  they  have  ample  room. 

—Supt.  W.  G.  Stover  of  Kalida 
graduated  a  class  of  twelve — seven 
boys  and  five  girls  May  3.  The 
class  address  was  given  by  Prof. 
T.  L.  Feeney  of  Oxford. 

—Supt.  Alfred  Ross  of  Bethel 
Tp.  high  school  held  an  all-day 
celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  school  May 
6.  On  May  9  he  will  graduate  a 
noble  class  of  ten. 

— Supt.  W.  E.  Kershner  of  Co- 
lumbus Grove  has  been  re-elected 
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for  a  term  of  two  years.  All  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  received  an 
increase  in  salary  of  five  dollars  a 
month. 

— Supt.  J.  L.  McDonald  of 
Wellsville  has  a  senior  class  of 
twenty-four,  several  of  whom  will 


ent  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  for 
two  years  at  a  salary  of  $2,700,  the 
highest  salary  paid  in  the  state. 
We  regret  to  lose  Supt.  Swartz 
from  Ohio,  but  we  cannot  but  con- 
gratulate our  sister  state  upon  her 
good  fortune  in  securing  such  an 


SUPT.    J.    W.    SWARTZ. 


attend  college  next  year.  Of  recent 
graduates  twenty-six  are  now  in 
college  which  is  a  good  index  of 
the  high  character  of  the  school 
and  the  educational  sentiment  of 
the  community. 

— Supt.  J.  W.  Swartz  of  Green- 
ville has  been  .elected  superintend- 


efficient  man.  He  has  ability  of  a 
high  order  and  his  great  success  in 
the  schools  over  which  he  has  pre- 
sided has  made  him  a  most  con- 
spicuous figure  in  our  state.  Our 
best  wishes  go  with  him  to  his  new 
field  of  labor  where  he  is  certain  to 
win  additional  laurels. 
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— Supt.  C.  R.  Weinland  of  West 
Elkton,  graduated  a  class  of  five 
May  5.  Dean  H.  C.  Minnich  of 
Oxford  gave  the  class  address. 

— Supt.  A.  G.  Deaver  of  Glen- 
ford  has  entered  Ohio  University 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  do- 
ing advanced  work  that  leads  to- 
ward a  degree.  He  is  one  of  the 
promising  young  school  men  of 
Ohio  and  we  fully  expect  to  see 
him  win  promotions.  , 

— Supt.  E.  O.  Trescott  •  of  Co- 
lumbiana, has  been  re-elected  for 
three  years  after  a  service  of  nine 
years,  and  salary  increased  from 
$1,000  to  $1,150. 

— Supt.  F.  Linton  of  Salineville 
has  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years  after  serving  six. 

— Supt.  C.  E.  Oliver  of  East 
Palestine  has  been  re-elected  for  a 
term  of.  two  years  after  serving 
five,  and  salary  increased  from 
$1,150  to  $1,300.  The  entire  corps 
of  teachers  re-elected  and  several 
increases  given  in  salaries.  The 
board  will  erect  a  $19,000  school 
building  this  year. 

— Supt.  H.  R.  McVay  of  Sidney 
has  been  re-elected  for  three  years 
and  the  salary  increased  to  $1,900 
a  year. 

.  — Supt.  S.  K.  Mardis  of  Toron- 
to has  been  unanimously  re-elected 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
board  has  fixed  the  tax  levy  at 
eleven  mills. 


— The  Board  of  Education  of 
Mt.  Gilead  will  erect  a  new  high 
school  building  this  year  at  a  cost 
of  $15,000. 


PERTAIN  I  He  TO  THE  N.  E.  A. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
make  a  change  in  the  hotel  to  be 
used  as  Ohio  headquarters.  It  was 
found  on  a  visit  to  Asbury  Park 
that  the  room  provided  for  us  at 
the  Coleman  House  is  small,  alto- 
gether too  small  for  our  purpose 
and  on  looking  over  the  ground  with 
the  local  hotel  committee,  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  the  Minot  House  the 
headquarters  of  the  Ohio  people. 
The  rates  at  this  hotel  are  $2.50  per 
day  and  a  very  large  and  beautiful 
parlor  is  given  us  for  ^»ur  exclusive 
use.  The  Minot  House  is  not  on 
the  street  facing  the  ocean;  in- 
deed few  of  the  hotels  are,  but  it  is 
within  about  four  minutes  of  the 
board  w^alk  and  very  convenient  to 
a  large  number  of  the  principal 
hotels.  The  house  selected  is  first 
class  in  every  particular  and  bears 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  managed  hotels  at  this  popu- 
lar resort. 

Because  of  the  rush  of  people  ta 
the  New  Jersey  resort  from  the 
large  cities  of  the  east  for  a  brief 
vacation  over  the  Fourth  of  July, 
we  urge  that  room  reservations  be 
made  sometime  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  We  recommend  in 
particular  the  following  hotels  at 
each  of  which  the  rate  is  $2.00  per 
day    including    room    and    board: 
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The  Manhattan,  Brighton,  Aber- 
deen, ■  and  Ashland.  Among  the 
many  houses  giving  the  special  rate 
of  $1.50  per  day  are  the  St. 
Charles,  St.  George,  Magnolia,  and 
Albion.  The  Beechwood  Inn  and 
the  Wyandank  are  hotels  well  re- 
commended that  give  a  rate  of 
$1.75  a  day.  There  are  many 
other  houses  and  any  member  of 
the  state  committee  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  names  of  hotels  and 
rates  to  any  persons  desiring  this 
information.  The  secretary  of  the 
hotel  commitee  at  Asbury  Park  is 
Harry  Duffield,  to  whom  also  let- 
ters asking  for  information  may  be 
sent. 

The  rates  are  now  definitely  de- 
termined. They  are  all  based  on 
the  rate  to  New  York,  and  the  fare 
to  Asbury  Park  is  the  New  York 
rate  with  $3.35  added.  Of  this 
amount  $2.00  is  the  membership  in 
the  association  and  the  balance  is 
the  fare  from  New  York  to  As- 
bury Park  and  return. 

E.  D.  Lyon, 
Director  for  Ohio. 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  ENGLISH. 

FOR  READING — 1909,  I9IO,  I9II. 

Group   I. — Two   books   to  be   se- 
lected. 

Shakspere's  "As  You  Like  It." 
Shakspere's  "J"^ius  Caesar." 
Shakspere's  "The  Merchant  of 

Venice." 
Shakspere's  "Twelfth  Night." 
Shakspere's  "Henry  V." 


Group  1L — One  book  to  be  select' 
ed. 

Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, Part  L 

Bacon's  "Essays." 

The  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley's 
Papers  (In  the  "Specta- 
tor"). 

Franklin's  "Autobiography." 
Group   III. — One  book  to  be  se- 
lected. 

Chaucer's  "Prologue." 

Selections  from  S  p  e  n  c  e  r's 
"Faerie  Queene." 

Pope's  "The  Rape  of  the 
Lock." 

Goldsmith's  "The  Deserted 
Village." 

Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury" 
(First  series),  books  II.  and 
III.,  with  especial  attention 
to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray, 
Cowper  and  Burns. 
Group  IV. — Two  books  to  be  se- 
lected. 

Hawthorne's  "The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables." 

Thackeray's  "Henry  Esmond." 

George  Eliot's  "Silas  Mar- 
ner." 

Dickens'  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cit- 
ies." 

Scott's  "Ivanhoe." 

Scott's  "Quentin  Durward." 

Goldsmith's  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield." 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Cranford." 

Blackmore's  "Lorna  Doone." 
Group  V. — Two  books  to  be  se- 
lected. 

Emerson's  "Essays"  (Selected. 
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Ruskin's  "Sesame  and  Lilies." 

Irving's  "Sketch  Book." 
Carlyle's  "Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship." 

De  Quincey's  "Joan  of  Arc" 
and  "The  English  Mail 
Coach." 

Lamb's  "Essays  of  Elia." 
Group  VI. — Two  books  to  be  se- 
lected. 

Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury." 
(First  series),  book  IV., 
with  special  attention  to 
Wordsworth,  Keats  and 
Shelley. 

Coleridge's  "The  Ancient  Mar- 
iner." 

Lowell's  "The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal." 

Scott's  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake." 

Poe's  "Poems." 

Tennyson's  "Gareth  and  Lyn- 
ette,"  "Lancelot  and  Elaine" 
and  "The    Passing    of  Ar- 
thur." 
Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rustum." 

Browning's  "Cavalier  Tunes," 
"The  Lost  Leader,"  "How 
They  Brought  the  Good 
News  From  Ghent  to  Aix," 
"Evelyn  Hope,"  "Home 
Thoughts  From  Abroad," 
"Home  Thoughts  From  the 
Sea,"  "Incident  of  the 
French  Camp,"  "The  Boy 
and  the  Angel,"  "One  Word 
More,"  "Herve  Riel,"  "Phei- 
dippides." 

Macaulay's  "Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome." 


FOR  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE — 1909, 
I9IO,  191 1. 

Shakspere's  "Macbeth." 

Milton's       "Lycidas,"       "Comus," 

"L' Allegro"  and  "II  Penseroso." 
Burke's    "Speech   on    Conciliation 

With  America"  or  Washington's 
"Farewell  Address"  and  Webster's 
"First  Bunker  Hill  Oration." 
Macaulay's   "Life  of  Johnson"  or 

Carlyle's  "Essay  on  Burns." 


UNIFORM   EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Fifty  credits.  1.  What  is  orthogra- 
phy 2.  What  is  a  primitive  word? 
3.  What  is  a  syllable?  4.  What  is 
meant  by  a  penult  or  penultimate? 
5.  Mark  the  first  vowel  in  the  follow- 
ing: Ale,  arm,  all,  end,  ice,  use,  old, 
eve,  what.  Twenty-five  words  (2  cred- 
its each)  :  Privilege,  opulent,  almanac, 
pursue,  apparent,  imperative,  illegible, 
occurrence,  sure,  museum,  homicide,  ap- 
paratus, heinous,  rendezvous,  surety, 
decipher,  Fahrenheit,  beguile,  cylinder, 
tenement,  cinder,  genealogy,  mucilage, 
unparalleled,  hymeneal. 

ARITHMETIC. 
I.  When  it  is  10:45  p.  m.  at  Portland, 
Me.,  70°  15'  west  longitude,  what  is  the 
time     at     Rome,      12°     27'    east    long- 
itude? 4  hr.,  15  min.,  4  sec,  next  day. 

2.  At  $12  per  M,  what  will  be  the  cost 
of  2  in.  plank  for  a  3  ft,  6  in.  sidewalk 
on  the  street  side  of  a  rectangular  cor- 
ner lot  56  ft.  by  106  ft.  6  in,?     ^.48. 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  a  carpet  3/4  yd. 
wide,  at  $1.50  per  yd,,  for  a  room  20  ft. 
long  and  18  ft.  wide,  strips  running 
crn?swise,  allowing  a  waste  of  1/5  yd. 
on  each  strip  for  the  matching?    $83.70. 

4.  Find  the  sum  of  5/6  mi.,  2/3  fur., 
1/2  rd.  and  2/3  ft.    7  fur.,  13  rd..  13  ft,. 
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9  in.  5.  A  and  B  being  150  miles  apart 
travel  toward  each  other.  They  start 
at  the  same  time  and  meet  at  the  end 
of  8  hours,  when  they  discover  that  A 
has  travelled  1  1/8  miles  per  hour  more 
than  B.  How  many  miles  has  each 
traveled?  A  79  1/2,  B  70  1/2.  6.  Give 
the  principle  upon  which  the  reduction 
of  fractions  is  based.  Illustrate.  7. 
Which  is  the  more  profitable,  to  buy 
goods  worth  $600  at  90  days,  3%  off  for 
cash,  or  put  the  amount  at  interest  at 
T^c.  and  let  the  bill  run  to  maturity? 
Better  to  pay  cash.  8.  The  wheels  of  a 
sulky  are  4  1/2  feet  apart.  In  driving 
around  a  circular  track  the  inner  wheel 
traverses  1  mile.  How  far  docs  the  out- 
er wheel  go?    5308.2744  ft. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  (a)  an  exclamatory  sentence 
containing  an  infinitive  phrase,  (b)  a 
declarative  sentence  containing  a  noun 
clause,  (c)  an  interrogative  sentence 
containing  an  adverbial  clause.  2.  De- 
fine modifier,  phrase,  clause.  3.  Write 
sentences  illustrating  the  following  use 
of  the  infinitive  phrase:  (a)  as  sub- 
ject, (b)  as  attributive  complement, 
(c)  as  object,  (d)  as  independent  ele- 
ment. 4.  Distinguish  between  analysis 
and  synthesis.  5.  Write  sentences  illus- 
trating a  clause  used  (a)  subject  of  a 
finite  verb,  (b)  object  of  a  transitive 
verb,  (c)  object  of  a  preposition. 
6.  Give  an  example  in  a  sentence  of 
"what,"  used  as  (a)  a  relative  pronoun, 
(b)  an  interrogative  pronoun,  (c)  an 
adjective,  (d)  an  interjection.  7.  De- 
fine Conjugation;  define  Declension ; 
decline  them;  define  comparison;  com- 
pare good  naturcd.  8.  Write  the  plural 
of  the  following:  Ottoman,  alderman, 
court-martial,  mouthful,  nebula,  focus, 
hypothesis,  trout.  elf.  aid-de-camp 
9.  Analyze: 

May  God  forgive  the  child  of  dust 
Who  seeks  to  know  where  Faith  should 
trust.— JVhitticr. 


10.  "This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat; 
the  air  nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends 
itself  unto  our  gentle  senses."  Classify 
each  word  in  the  above  sentence,  and 
give  reason. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  special  preparation  have  you 
made  for  the  work  of  teaching?  2. 
Name  five  elements  of  governing  power 
in  a  teacher.  3.  State  the  underlying 
principles  that  should  govern  the  ad- 
ministration of  punishment.  4.  What 
change  has  been  made  by  the  new  code 
in  reference  to  township  boards  of  ed- 
ucation? 5.  What  is  meant  by  correla- 
tion of  studies?    Illustrate. 

COMMON    SENSE   DIDACTICS. 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  influence  of 
example  in  the  formation  of  habits? 
2.  Name  some  of  the  objects  of  school 
government.  3.  What  ends  are  to  be 
kept  in  mind  in  temperance  instruction? 
4.  How  is  patriotism  best  taught.  5. 
Name  three  factors  in  the  recitation. 
What  is  the  object  of  the  recitation? 

MENTAL  GROWTH   AND  CONTROL. 

1.  What  is  the  most  valuable  lesson 
derived  from  the  chapter  on  attention? 
2.  State  the  distinction  between  asso- 
ciation and  habit.  3.  Discuss  the  com- 
parative influence  of  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment. 4.  What  are  instincts?  Name 
some  of  the  useful  ones.  5.  How  does 
association   as'^ist  memory?     Attention? 

Note. — Take  the  first  group  of  five 
and  either  the  second  or  the  third  group 
of  five. 

PHYSIOLOGY.  * 

1.  Use  cither  the  foot  or  the  arm 
to  illustrate  three  kinds  of  levers  found 
in  the  human  body.  2.  "why  does  the 
face  usually  become  »iushcd  when  alco- 
hol is  taken  -''ito  the  stomach?  3. 
What  ar^'  the  bronchial  tubes?  The 
villi?'  4.  Why  should  a  person  ab- 
s*^in  from  the  free  use  of  ice  water  at 
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meals?  5.  Locate  and  describe  the 
cornea.  What  is  the  function  of  the 
iris?  6.  Name  three  classes  of  food 
substances  from  which  lime  is  derived 
for  the  formation  of  bone.  7,  What 
physiological  peculiarity  is  referred  to 
when  it  is  said  that  a  person  has  "a 
lymphatic  temperament"?  8,  What  are 
the  functions  of  the  cerebrum?  From 
what  part  of  the  brain  do  sensations 
emanate?'  9.  What  is  the  function  of 
the  (1)  chyle?  (2)  gastric  juice?  (3) 
lymph?  10.  What  are  the  organs  of 
respiration?  How  does  the  diaphragm 
aid  in  respiration? 

HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

1.  What  connection  had  the  follow- 
ing persons  with  American  history:  De 
Soto,  Leonard  Calvert,  Roger  Williams, 
Cartier,  Henry  Hudson?  2.  What 
application  had  the  terms  "Whigs  and 
Tories?"  3.  Name  five  eminent  Eu- 
ropean officers  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  continental  armies.  4. 
Define  the  terms  citizenship,  tonnage, 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  uncon- 
stitutional and  treason.  5.  Enumerate 
the  principal  duties  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  an  American  embassador,  and 
American  consul.  6.  Mention  three 
financial  measures  advocated  by  Hamil- 
ton for  raising  a  revenue  and  strength- 
ening the  credit  of  the  nation.  7.  What 
addition  was  made  to  the  territory  of 
the  U.  S.  in  1808?  In  1867?  In  1898? 
8,  Give  a  brief  account  of  any  two  of 
the  following:  The  Barbary  war;  the 
invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  its  re- 
'v^ults;  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  9. 
VPhal  service  was  rendered  the  Ameri- 
can Re^'^^^ion  by  (a)  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, (b)  Robe>*s^orris.  10.  Give  the 
principal  facts  relaiffig  to  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  stating  (a)  t'ime  of  purchase, 

(b)  why    its    acquisition    wa5    desired, 

(c)  from  whom  purchased,  (d)  the 
sum  paid. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Give  the  latitude  of  (a)  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer;  (b)  the  Arctic  Circle,  (c) 
the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio.  2.  To 
what  part  of  the  world  would  you  go 
for  coffee?  Diamonds?  Tea?  Sponges? 
Silk?  3.  Name  the  countries  of  Europe 
that  border  on  the  North  Sea,  with 
their  capitals.  What  countries  of  Af- 
rica border  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea? 
4.  Locate  the  five  largest  cities  of  Ohio 
by  counties.  5.  Name  three  large  rivers 
draining  (a)  the  northern  slope  of 
Asia;  (b)  the  eastern  slope;  (c)  the 
southern  slope.  6.  What  and  where  are 
the  following:  Volga,  Guam,  Crimea, 
Tuskegee,  Formosa?  7.  Name  the  nat- 
ural causes  that  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  Ge- 
noa, Montreal,  Duluth?  9.  Describe  the 
shortest  all-water  route  from  New 
York  to  Calcutta.  10.  Give  approxi- 
mately the  area  and  population  of  Ohio. 
What  states  outrank  it  in  population? 

LITREATURE. 

1.  Define  literature.  What  was  Lord 
Bacon's  definition  of  literature?  2. 
Write  briefly  of  the  writings  of  the 
early  American  colonists.  3.  What  is 
said  of  the  writings  of  Cotton  Mather 
and  Jonathan  Edwards?  In  what  re- 
spect were  these  writers  alike?  The 
general  criticism  now  made  concerninjf 
the  writings  of  both?  4.  Give  a  brief 
account  of  the  literary  work  of  Benja- 
min Franklin.  Which  two  of  his  works 
are  now  recognized  as  classic?  Quote 
some  of  the  familiar  sayings  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  5.  Who  was  the  first 
American  novelist?  Name  some  of  his 
novels,  and  comment  on  their  merit.  6. 
Mlake  a  list  of  Irving's  best  writings. 
What  is  meant  by  the  "Knickerbocker 
School"  of  which  he  has  been  styled 
the  father?  7.  What  is  said  of  Ir- 
vinjif's  literary  style:  his  wit;  his  or- 
iginality? 8.  In  what  does  each  of  the 
following  characters  appear  :  lago,  Icha- 
bod  Crane.  Rowena,  Giant  Despair, 
Hester  Prynne.  Scrooge?  Describe  any 
two  of  the  characters  mentioned.  9. 
Classify  the  following  and  name  the 
author  of  each :  The  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
Kenilworth,  In  Memoriam.  The  Sea- 
sons, The  Faerie  Queene.  10.  Define 
the  following  literary  forms  and  name 
an  example  of  each :  sonnet,  epic, 
tragedv.   satire,   lyric. 
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THE  GLADNESS  OF  NATURE. 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  .cloudy  and  sad, 

When  our  mother  nature  laughs  around, 
When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad, 

And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground? 

There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird  and  wren, 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky ; 

The  ground-squirrel  gayly  chirps  by  his  den, 
And  the  wilding-bee  hums  merrily  by. 

The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space, 

And  their  shadows  at  play  on  the  bright  green  vale, 

And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase, 
And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 

There's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower ; 

There's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beechen  tree ; 
There's  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower, 

And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 

And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun  Jiow  he  smiles 

On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray, 
On  the  leaping  waters  and  gay  young  isles, — 

Ay,  look,  and  he'll  smile  thy  gloom  away ! 

— William    Cullen    Bryant 
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ELEMENTARY  AGRICULTURE. 


BY  A.  B.  GRAHAM. 


A  new  day  is  da.vv:ning  for  the 
American  farmer.  A  day  in  which 
there  will  be  more  of  the  sweet  sun- 
shine of  culture  and  refinement;  a 
day  of  scientific  investigation;  a 
day  of  fuller  appreciation  of  good 
literature;  a  day  in  which  the  real 
worth  of  the  simple  life  of  the 
farmer  will  be  known. 

In  bringing  forth  the  full  day, 
much  depends  upon  the  rural 
school.  The  preparation  of  the 
teacher  for  working  in  this  school, 
the  permanancy  of  the  tenure,  the 
greater  use  of  the  school  as  a  so- 
cial center,  the  teaching  of  the 
common  branches  with  less  waste 
of  time  by  both  teacher  and  pupil, 
and  creating  an  interest  in  the  life 
^and  work  on  the  farm  through  the 
study  of  the  lives  of  a  few  men 
who  have  given  much  time  to  per- 
fecting the  forms  of  plants,  fruits 
and  animals,  and  in  making  simple 
tests,  records  and  calculations  per- 
taining to  farm  work,  all  have  much 
to  do  with  retaining  on  the  farm 
the  child  who  should  remain  there. 

From  the  lips  of  many  a  farmer 
has  come  the  following  words: 
"My  boy  doesn't  learn  very  well ; 
he'll  not  be  fit  for  anything  else,  so 
ril  make  a  farmer  of  him."  We 
all  understand  that  all  children 
do  not  learn  with  the  same  rapid- 
ity ;  we  can't  always  prophesy  cor- 
rectly   what    the    plodder    will   be- 


come; nor  can  we  determine  what 
latent  power  there  may  be  in  the 
so-called  dull  boy.  The  work  of 
the  school  should  somewhere  and 
somehow  assist  the  child  in  discov- 
ering or  revealing  himself  to  him- 
self. Under  such  conditions  it  may 
be  that  the  child  who  doesn't  learn 
so  rapidly  under  present  conditions, 
would  have  his  interest  aroused. 

The  farm  is  not  the  place  for 
boys  who  are  not  fit  for  any  other 
work.  It  is  not  the  place  for  the 
boy  who  can  not  study  conditions 
and  adapt  himself  to  them,  or  mod- 
ify them.  The  traditional  prac- 
tices on  the  farm  cannot  safely 
guarantee  successful  results.  It  is 
necessary  that  there  be  a  thinking 
boy  who  is  able  to  apply  thoroughly 
scientific  tests  to  such  practices;  a 
boy   who  can  modify  and  adapt. 

As  necessary  as  nature  study 
may  be  it  should  not  be  the  kind 
that  is  mostly  given  to  tearing  to 
pieces,  counting  parts,  naming 
fcrms,  etc.  It  should  instead  assist 
the  boy  or  girl  in  feeling  and  seeing 
more  of  beauty  in  the  great  variety 
of  color,  size,  form  and  set- 
tings in  nature.  The  country 
child  has  much  advantage  over  the 
city  child  since  there  is  rapid 
succession  of  changes  in  color  and 
form  in  vegetable  life,  and  sea- 
sonal changes  in  the  varieties  and 
habits     of    animals.     The    country 
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child  finds  plants  and  animals  in 
their  habitat.  He  sees  nature  in 
its  own  setting. 

One  great  scientist  believed  that 
he  did  not  love  nature  as  he  be- 
lieved many  did  because  he  saw  in 
everything  the  parts  of  which  it 
was  composed.  Can't  we  assist 
our  children  to  love  nature  without 
entering  into  the  analytic  process 
too  far?     They  should  have  such  a 


them ;  common  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  soil,  plants  and 
animals,  the  adaptation  of  plants  to 
certain  soils;  the  best  methods 
for  cultivating  and  disposing  of 
crops ;  the  economic  value  of  birds 
and  insects;  how  to  destroy  plant 
and  insect  pests;  the  care  of  stock, 
and  many  other  subjects  which  are 
related  directly  to  farm  work,  or 
rural  life. 


CHILDREN    RECEIVING   LESSONS    IN    NATURE    WORK. 


knowledge  and  love  as  will  best  as- 
sist in  literary  interpretation  in  ap- 
preciating art,  and  in  intensify- 
ing their  reverence  for  the  Great 
Creator. 

Out  of  what  may  be  termed  na- 
ture work  there  grows  a  work — 
elementary  agriculture  —  in  which 
a  study  should  be  made  of 
the  physical  composition  of  the 
soil,  the  most  common  plant  foods 
and     the      means     for    producing 


Of  what  use  may  all  this  work  he 
in  elementary  grades?  Tf  it  is  to 
be  taken  up  at  all,  why  not  take  it 
up  in  the  high  school?  If  at  least 
thirty  minutes  per  week  can  be  used 
in  the  elementary  school  many  sim- 
ple things  can  be  learned  about 
points  already  named;  and  coarse 
experiments  can  be  made  by  the 
pupil  at  home  where  he  is  either 
assisted  by  the  helpful  suggestion 
of  the  father,  or  the  father  catches 
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a  suggestion  from  his  child.  By 
all  this  work  the  child  is  being  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  interesting  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  the  farm ;  he  is  early  forming 
the  habit  of  thinking  about  them  as 
well  as  learning  the  habit  of  an- 
nually testing,  experimenting,  cal- 
culating and  reading  simple  tests 
on    agriculture    and    farm    papers. 


children  who  may  never  enter  a 
high  school  much  has  been  done 
toward  habitating  them  to  a 
life  of  investigation  and  careful 
reading. 

In  the  Township  High  School 
there  is  opportunity  for  taking  up 
the  principles  of  agriculture  fol- 
lowing a  more  careful  plan.  Here 
more  thorough  research  and  care- 
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He  is  early  put  in  line  with  the 
most  progressive  thought  and  prac- 
tice. The  element  of  pleasure  is 
interjected  into  his  efforts  and 
what  may  have  been  looked  upon 
by  the  hoy  as  drudgery,  now  rises 
to  the  high  plane  of  work ;  he  early 
learns  the  nobility  of  work. 

Ill  the  uf)per  elementary  grades 
there  are  many  more  pupils  than 
ill    the    high    school.         For    those 


ful  experiments  can  be  made. 
Physics  and  chemistry  should  now 
prove  helpful  in  allwork  in  agricul- 
ture ;  in  the  study  of  these  branches 
as  much  as  possible  examples  and 
illustration  should  be  taken  from 
the  farm. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
the  elementary  grades  presents  an 
opportunity  for  more  closely  arti- 
culating the  work  of  the  farm  and 
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the  rural  school.  Children  arc  ^iv- 
en  a  place  on  the  program  of  the 
Farmers*  Institute:  their  work  in 
testing,  recording  and  identifying 
should  have  a  place  at  such  meet- 
ings. Our  observation  is  that  such 
work  adds  very  much  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  institute. 

During  the  past  year  regular  club 
meetings  have  been  held  at  a  cen- 


rope-splicing  and  grafting  and 
budding  were  given.  To  these 
n^eetings  parents  would  bring 
tl.eir  children  and  not  infrequently 
a  few  remained  during  the  meet- 
ing. 

\o  regular  class  work  is  done  in 
the  elementary  schools;  no  text  on 
elementary  agriculture  has  so  far 
been  adopted.     In  each  library  are 
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tral  point.  At  these  meetings  soil 
formation,  drainage,  fertilizers,  til- 
lage, testing  and  selecting  s^ed 
corn,  the  prevention  of  oat  and 
wheat  smut,  potato  scab,  butter- 
making,  standardizing  milk,  spray- 
ing and  insecticides  were  taken  up 
with  the  boys  and  carefully  talked 
over.  They  read  something  about 
these  subjects  before  coming  to  the 
meetings.  In  addition  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  a  few^  lessons  in 


found  several  of  the  best  books  on 
the  study  of  nature  and  the  follow- 
ing on  agriculture:  Agriculture 
for  Beginners,  James*  Practical 
Agriculture,  Bailey's  Principles  of 
Agriculture,  First  Principles  of 
Agriculture,  Life  on  the  Farm,  and 
Bulletin  Xo.  i  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Minnesota.  The  last 
named  is  a  well-bound  book  of  over 
two  hundred  pages  on  experimental 
work      and      simple      calculations. 
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Wallace's  Letters  to  a  Farm  Boy 
do  not  pertain  directly  to  agricul- 
ture, but  they  are  full  of  good  ad- 
vice and  happy  suggestions  to  boys 
on  the  farm. 

There  is  a  great  necessity  today 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
the  country  schools;  teachers  who 
can  more  quickly  grasp  rural  con- 
ditions and   use  them  to  improve 


ion ;  teachers  who  know  and  sing 
the  songs  that  pertain  to  the  farm. 
He  should  know  something  of  the 
history  of  agriculture;  the  names 
Alcott,  Wood,  McCormick,  Howe, 
Babcock,  Burbank,  Leaming,  and 
Reid  should  not  be  unfamiliar  in  a 
country  school. 

The     children     may     secure    as 
much  of  a  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
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the  school  and  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple; teachers  who  can  in  wood,  in 
field,  or  by  the  road  lead  children 
to  become  lovers  of  nature;  teach- 
ers who  have  some  knowledge  of 
farm  practices,  farm  mechanics, 
and  simple  domestic  economy ; 
teachers  whose  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing may  be  such  that  in  decorative, 
representative  and  mechanical 
drawing  the  farm  and  the  farm 
home  be  given   proper   considcrat- 


jects  and  persons  as  he  should  be 
entitled  to,  it  is  not  necessary  in 
the  elementary  schools  that  a  large 
text  be  placed  in  their  hands.  A 
teacher  should  be  able  to  instruct 
and  inspire  without  the  aid  of  texts 
always. 

With  such  simple  experimental 
work  as  the  writer  has  called  atten- 
tion to  and  the  preparation  of  the 
teacher  for  work  in  rural  schools 
more  children  will  be  led  to  see  the 
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real  pleasure  in  farm  life  and  with 
that  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that 
more  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
should  be  on  the  farm  will  remain 


there.  If  no  more  remain  than 
are  there  to-day,  such  as  do  remain, 
it  is  believed,  will  not  follow  the 
traditional  practices  of  the  fathers. 


TECUMSEH  THE  FIRST  OF  AMERICAN  ORATORS. 


BY  HENRY  A.  ATKINSON,  IN  Talent 


A  few  miles  from  Springfield,  O., 
there  is  a  lonely  grave  which  marks 
the  last  resting  place  of  the  most 
daring,  if  not  the  most  eloquent, 
orator  that  America  has  ever  pro- 
duced. When  Col.  Johnson  shot 
down  Tecumseh  he  expressed  to  the 
world  the  only  method  the  white 
man  possessed  for  dealing  with  the 
original  American  eloquence.  Te- 
cimiseh  was  born  on  the  spot  where 
the  city  of  Springfield  now  stands, 
in  the  year  1768,  and  was  killed  in 
1813.  His  name  signified  in  the  first 
place,  "the  Flying  Panther."  When 
in  later  life  the  great  chief  .devel- 
oped his  powers  of  persuasion  to 
such  a  degree  that  even  his  fellows 
were  amazed  at  his  burning  words, 
**The  Flying  Panther"  became  "The 
Meteor."  His  father  was  a  Shaw- 
nee Indian,  and  his  mother  was  a 
Cherokee,  who  had  been  captured 
in  war  and  by  adoption  made  a 
member  of  the  Shawnee  nation.  He 
and  his  brother,  Elskwatawa,  called 
*The  Prophet,*'  inherited  from  this 
mixture  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
two  tribes  the  qualities  which  gave 


them  rank  above  all  the  warriors  ot 
their  age. 

Great  events  make  great  men. 
True  eloquence  must  have  some 
worthy  cause  to  call  it  forth.  Pat- 
rick Henry  had  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom burned  into  his  brain;  Wen* 
dell  Phillips  was  consumed  with 
one  thought,  the  freedom  of  the 
slave;  John  B.  Cough's  controlling 
passion  made  him  what  he  was.  Te- 
cumseh was  a  patriot,  a  leader  of 
his  people,  who  had  before  his  eyea 
a  vision  of  a  country  freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  white  man,  where  the 
united  forces  of  the  original  Ameri- 
cans would  rule  supreme.  This  mo- 
tive nerved  his  arm  to  strike,  and 
expressed  itself  with  such  earnest- 
ness that  his  name  lives  to-day  and 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  the 
names  of  the  masters  of  eloquence 
of  all  the  ages. 

Tecumseh  spoke  in  nearly  all  the 
villages  and  towns  of  his  day.  The 
art  of  this  chief  was  the  simple  lan- 
guaj^e  of  the  heart ;  he  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  his  impassioned 
nature  taught  him  how  to  say  it.  He 
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had  a  secretary  who  acted  in  the  ca 
pacity  of  a  lyceum  bureau;  he  ar- 
ranged dates,  meetings,  and  took 
care  of  details.  Aside  from  his  hon- 
ors as  a  leader,  a  warrior,  and  an 
orator,  he  also  had  the  distinction  of 
owning  the  first  house  ever  built  in 
Chicago. 

Three  of  his  speeches  are  spe- 
cially worthy  of  note.  The  first  of 
these  was  delivered  in  Indiana,  near 
the  mouth  of  Tippecanoe  creek.  He 
had  established  a  village  here  and 
expected  that  it  would  become  the 
embodiment  of  his  best  thoughts.  It 
was  ^ever  to  be  contaminated  by 
any  of  the  white  man's  customs. 
The  speech  was  a  plea  for  temper- 
ance. There  was  no  mincing  mat- 
ters; he  struck  with  the  same 
sledge-hammer  blows  against  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  that 
characterized  the  lectures  of  John 
B.  Gough.  The  effect  was  so 
marked  that  none  of  those  who 
heard  him  on  that  day  ever  again 
used  liquor  to  excess. 

The  second  speech  was  made  at 
Vincennes.  Tecumseh  came  there 
with  four  hundred  braves,  at  the 
bidding  of  Gen.  William  Henrv 
Harrison.  His  eloquent  appeal 
broke  up  the  council,  and  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  Creek  war. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  oration,  and 
the  one  which  was  the  means  of 
gaining  for  Ohio  her  most  satisfac- 
tory Indian  treaty,  was  delivered  in 
Springfield.  In  the  year  1807,  the 
climax  of  Indian  atrocities  was 
reached  in  the  murder  of  some  half 


dozen  men  who  were  strangers  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  who  had 
been  ambushed  as  they  were  about 
to  cross  Mad  river  between  Spring- 
field and  Dayton.  The  event  caused 
a  great  deal  of  excitement,  and 
when,  a  few  days  later,  Mrs.  Elliott 
was  shot  through  the  bonnet  as  she 
was  carrying  water  from  a  spring 
in  the  yard,  the  indignant  citizens 
sent  word  to  the  Indians  that  unless 
some  reparation  was  made  and  a 
promise  of  peace  g^ven  for  the  fu- 
ture, there  would  be  serious  trouble. 
The  council  which  was  called  at  the 
time  met  the  following  spring  in  a 
wood  lot  known  as  Sugar  Grove, 
but  which  is  to-day  a  business  block 
at  the  corner  of  Spring  and  Main 
streets,  Springfield.  There  came  to 
this  council  three  parties.  The  white 
commissioners  were  Gen.  White- 
man,  Capt.  Ward,  Maj.  Moore  and 
two  others.  One  band  of  Indians 
from  the  north  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  McPherson.  The  other, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Wayne, 
was  composed  of  about  seventy 
braves,  with  Tecumseh  in  charge. 
With  them  were  Roundhead,  Black- 
fish  and  Tecumseh *s  brother,  the 
Prophet.  Two  of  the  three  parties 
were  unarmed.  But  Tecumseh 
haughtily  replied  to  the  request  that 
he  disarm  by  saying  that  unless  he 
and  his  braves  could  come  with 
their  weapons  they  would  not  come 
at  all.  He  was  orator  of  the  day. 
He  was  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height,  weighed  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds,  stood  erect  and 
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was  well  developed.  His  auditors 
did  not  understand  all  he  said,  but 
everybody  realized  that  they  were 
standing  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
man.  All  of  the  greatest  orators  of 
our  country  have  since  spoken  in 
Springfield,  but  the  speech  of  this 
proud,  brave,  generous,  humane  old 
Indian  chief  lives  in  the  traditions 
of  the  town.  Old  white-haired  men 
boast  to-day  that  their  fathers  heard 
this  wonderful  orator. 


AN  EXAMINATION  PAPER  IN 
LITERATURE. 

We  would  not  appear  censorious 
at  any  time,  and  least  of  all  where 
county  examiners  are  concerned,  for 
as  a  body  they  are  men  of  sterling 
integrity  and  unflinching  convic- 
tions. Their  work  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  educational  struc- 
ture and  we  feel  that  they  get  little 
enough  for  the  great  amount  of 
work  they  do,  and  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged and  commended.  It  is 
becafuse  their  work,  as  a  rule,  is  so 
commendable  that  any  exception  to 
the  rule  stands  out  in  such  bold 
prominence.  As  one  of  the  rare  ex- 
ceptions we  publish  herewith  an  ex- 
act copy  of  an  examination  in  Liter- 
ature which  the  examiner  graded 
88  per  cent.  This  paper  was  graded 
by  three  school  men,  independently, 
and  the  grades  given  by  these  men 
were  25,  28  and  35,  respectively. 
With  this  grade  in  Literature  before 
her  the  applicant  was  greatly  sur- 
prised and  grieved  that  she  did  not 
pass  in  some  of  the  other  branches. 


QUESTIONS. 

1 .  State  what  you  regard  as  the 
beginning  of  the  English  language, 
and  name  some  of  the  writers  of 
that  day. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  John 
Bunyan  and  his  leading  work. 

3.  Who  wrote  the  following: 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  Elia,  The 
Schoolmaster,  We  Are  Seven,  The 
Gold  Bug,  The  Hanging  of  the 
Crane,  Old  Ironsides,  Hymn  to  the 
Nativity,  Marco  Bozarris,  Alham- 
bra? 

4.  Who  wrote  Hudibras,  and 
what  was  his  object? 

5.  Name  the  five  best  tragedies, 
three  best  comedies,  and  two  best 
historical  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

6.  When  did  American  litera- 
ture l>egin,  and  who  were  among 
the  first  writers  ? 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
Thanatopsis  ?  Under  what  circum- 
stances was  it  written  ?  Name  four 
other  poems  by  the  same  author. 

8.  What  was  the  ''Brook  Farm 
Community?'*  Name  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  members. 

9.  Give  a  short  quotation  from 
each  of  the  following:  Tennyson, 
Bacon,  Franklin,  Scott,  Emerson. 

10.  Name  ten  books  you  would 
recommend  to  pupils,  with  a  view 
of  cultivating  a  taste  for  good  read- 
ing. 

ANSWERS. 

.1  The  New  England  people 
who  settled  at  Plymouth,  brought 
the    English     Language    to    us  — 
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They  brought  the  bible  which 
had  been  translated  in  161 1  in 
the  English  language  —  which 
necessarily  formed  a  basis  for 
them  and  their  posterity  —  Chau- 
cer, Cademon  Wyland — 

2.  John  Bunyan  was  a  writer 
in  the  17th  century  who  had  a  fac- 
ulty for  putting  historical  facts  to- 
gether and"  making  them  interesting 
reading — His  principal  work  is  Pil- 
grim's Progress  —  representing  a 
christian — who  encounteres  worldly 
things — but  finally  reaches  heaven. 

3.  Last  days  of  pompeii — Alex. 

Pope — 

Elia — Charles  Lamb. 

The  Schoolmaster — Shelly — 

We  are  seven — Wordsworth. 

The  Gold  bug — ^Johnson. 

The  hanging  of  the  Crane — 
Keats. 

Hymn  to  Nativity — Longfel- 
low 

Alhambra.     Tennyson. 
5.     I.  Romeo  &  Juliet 

2.  Hamlet 

3.  Othello — 

4.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

5.  King  Lear. 

1.  Midnight      Summer*s 

Dream. 

2.  Much     ado     about     noth- 

ing— 

3.  Airs  well  that  Ends  well — 

1.  Julius  Caesar 

2.  Richard  the  Third. 

5,  American  Literature  begun 
the  last  of  the  17th  century  and 
18'— Mrs.  Radcliff.  miss  Edge- 
worth  —  Wordsworth  —  Holmes — 


Longfellow,  whittier,  Bryant,  By- 
ron &c. 

7.  Thanatopsis  —  different  subj 
under  one  topic — It  was  written  un- 
der difficult  circumstances,  deep  de- 
spondency. Snow  -  bound  —  The 
death  of  the  flowers — Heap  high 
the  wintry  hoard !    The  apple ! 

.8.  The  Brook- farm  community 
— was  Holmes  and  his  two  friends 
—  and  the  community  —  which 
sur — rrounds  Brook  Farm, 

9.  Tennyson,  winding  round 
hill,  and  down  the  hill. 

Franklin  Learn  to  stoop, 
and  in  stooping  get  wis- 
dom— 

Scotts — Lady  of  the  Lake — 

Emerson — Essays — 

10.  I.  Pilgrims  Progress — 

2.  Historical      sketches      of 

History — 

3.  Historical  sketches  of 

Great  men. 

4.  Robinso  Crusoe. 

5.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

6.  Poems — historical — 

7.  David  Copperfield — 

8.  Sketches    from    Shakes- 

peare— 

9.  Ivanhoe — 

10.  Tom  Brown's  school  days 

&c. 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ATHLETIC 
CONTESTANTS. 

Below  are  the  principal  points  in 
eligibility  rules  as  recommended  by 
the  athletic  committee  of  the  North 
Central  Association  and  adopted  by 
the    association.    (This    association 
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comprises  the  universities,  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  teii 
north  central  states.  Their  recent 
meeting  was  in  Chicago  the  week 
ending  April  i.  The  athletic  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  Edward  L. 
Harris,  chairman,  Central  High 
School,  Cleveland;-  A.  A.  Stagg, 
University  of  Chicago;  C.  A.  Wal- 
do, Purdue  University;  C.  M. 
Woodward,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis;  J.  E.  Armstrong, 
Engelwood  High  School,  Chicago; 
William  J.  S.  Bryan,  St.  Louis 
High  School.) 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  CONTESTANTS. 

.  Any  person  representing  a  school 
in  any  athletic  contest  whatever 
with  any  other  school  of  the  asso- 
ciation must  ( I )  be  a  bona  fide  stu- 
dent of  the  school  which  he  repre- 
sents; (2)  he  must  have  been  such 
a  student  at  least  one  year  before 
such  contest;  (3)  he  must  be  carry- 
ing full  work ;  (4)  he  must  be  main- 
taining a  passing  standard  in  schol- 
arship in  said  work ;  (5)  in  the  sec- 
ondary school  he  must  not  be  more 
than  20  years  of  age;  (6)  he  must 
not  have  played  more  than  four 
years  in  secondary  school  contests; 

(7) he  must  be  an  amateur  sports- 
man, he  must  never  have  acted  as 
an  instructor  in  athletics;  (8)  no 
graduate  of  a  secondary  school  shall 
be  eligible  to  play  in  any  interschol- 
astic  contest  between  secondary 
schools. 

The  probationary  period  still  re- 
mains, i.  e..  one  year  at  beginning 


of  secondary  school ;  one  year  at  be- 
ginning of  college ;  one  year  at  be- 
ginning  of  university  period.  Also 
the  one-year  rule  for  migrants,  i.  e., 
a  residence  of  one  year  after  a 
change  in  schools  from  any  grade 
to  the  same  grade.  The  above  rec- 
ommendations are  to  be  printed  and 
sent  to  the  colleges,  universities  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  north  cen- 
tral states. 

The  following  resolution  was  also 
recommended  and  adopted  by  the 
association:  "We  further  recom- 
mend that  in  every  secondary 
school,  college  and  university  the 
importance  of  athletics  be  recog- 
nized by  the  appointment  of  a  regu- 
lar teacher  and  instructor  in  the 
same  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
faculty  or  teaching  corps;  we  hold 
that  the  employment  of  professional 
coaches  by  student  organizations  or 
by  outside  parties  is  demoralizing 
and  should  be  condemned." 


A  LOVER  OF  SCOTT. 

I  cannot  help  taking  fire  at  any- 
thing said  in  disparagement  of 
Walter  Scott.  I  feel  that  I  have 
got  from  his  writings,  not  only  im- 
mense pleasure,  but  some  good.  He 
was  a  truly  noblehearted  gentle- 
man, a  model  of  that  class,  and  his 
character  is  impressed  on  all  the 
works  of  his  pen.  A  type,  he  seems 
to  me,  of  social  chivalry.  In  all' 
his  writings,  too,  there  is  the  buoy- 
ancy of  perfect  health.  In  reading 
them  you  may  breathe  the  air  of 
the  Scotch  hills.    I  can  conceive  no- 
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better  mental  febrifuge,  no  bettei 
antidote  to  depression,  no  mort 
sovereign  remedy  for  dull  care. 

Scott,  like  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso, 
and  Milton,  is  a  narrative  poet,  and 
must  be  judged  by  the  interest  of 
his  story  and  by  his  poetic  skill  in 
telling  it.  Is  not  the  story  of  Mar- 
mion  interesting?  Is  not  great 
poetic  skill  shown  in  telling  it  ?  Is 
not  the  character  of  Marmion  one 
that  you  never  forget?  Is  not  the 
judgment  scene  in  Holy  Isle  su- 
premely tragical  ?  Can  anything  be 
much  brighter  than  the  picture  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  Scottish  camp? 
Has  anything  in  English  literature 
more  of  Homeric  spirit  than  the 
battle  scene  of  Flodden?  Are  we 
not  carried  along  through  the  whole 
poem,  as  it  were  by  a  sea  breeze 
fresh  and  strong?  Are  there  not 
ever  and  anon  charming  little 
touches,  such  as  the  lines  at  the  end 
of  Marmion  telling  us  how  the 
woodman  took  the  place  of  the 
Baron  in  the  Baron's  sumptuous 
tomb? 

One  must,  no  doubt,  have  some- 
thing of  the  boy  left  in  one  to  read 
Marmion  again  with  delight.  But 
he  who  reads  Marmion  wholly  with- 
out delight  cannot  have  much  left  in 
him  of  the  boy. 

However  .one  might  almost  as 
well  try  to  argue  a  man  into  or  out 
of  love  for  a  woman  as  into  or  out 
of  taste  for  a  poet.  Boys  will  be 
boys,  and  will  persist  in  venerating 
Browning  and  loving  Scott. 
GoLowiN    Smith,   in  the  Atlantic. 


WHY  MEN  00  NOT  BECOME  TEACHERS. 

By  Osslan  H.  Lang  in  the  April-June  Forum. 

The  Steady  decrease  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  service  is  a 
matter  for  serious  consideration 
throughout  the  country.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts board  of  education  has 
taken  up  the  discussion  in  a  recent 
report.  It  finds  that  there  are  now 
twenty-six  male  teachers  less  in  the 
State  than  last  year,  while  the  wo- 
men teachers  show  a  gain  of  468. 
This  is  probably  typical  of  what  is 
taking  place  everywhere  in  the 
country.  But  what  is  to  be  done? 
The  Massachusetts  board  believes 
that  "the  matter  of  inducing  more 
men  to  take  up  the  profession  o^ 
teaching  is  well  worthy  of  the  deep 
consideration  of  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  education."    It  certainly  is. 

But  how  are  more  men  to  be 
drawn  into  the  field?  Greater  se- 
curity of  tenure  of  office  and  pro- 
gressive salaries  keeping  pace  with 
progressive  work  may  do  some- 
thing. These  are  desiderata  well 
worth  laboring  for,  but  they  are  not 
sufficient.  Women,  as  a  rule,  are 
by  nature  and  training  more  tact- 
ful, or  call  it  more  diplomatic,  than 
men.  The  appointive  powers  are 
not  infrequently  the  more  readily 
persuaded  by  a  woman  that  she 
should  have  the  place  rather  than 
a      man.  Often      sentiment     is 

brought  into  play  in  behalf  of  a 
female  candidate;  it  goes  against 
masculine  nature  to  secure  a  posi- 
tion in  this  manner.  This  suggests 
one  reason  whv  male  teachers  are 
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growihg  less  in  numbers.  More- 
over, many  school  systems  make  it 
too  easy  for  a  man  to  obtain  a  prin- 
cipalship  without  any  teaching  ex- 
perience. One  result  is  that  the 
men  look  for  the  better  paid  prin- 
cipals* places  rather  than  for 
schools  where  they  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  educational  success 
by  actual  teaching.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  fledgling  just 
from  college  or  wherever  he  may 
hail  from,  commonly  remains  after 
his  appointment  an  indifferent  sort 
of  principal  who  is  readily  replaced. 
If  every  school  community  should 
insist  that  none  but  experienced 
teachers  could  be  eligible  for  a  prin- 
cipalship,  there  would  soon  be  an 
appreciable  increase  of  male  teach- 
ers. 

How  to  hold  a  good  man  in  the 
school  field  is  even  more  important 
a  problem  than  how  to  get  him 
there.  I-'air  salaries,  progressively 
increasing  as  the  years  roll  on  and 
the  service  improves,  will  do  some- 
tliing.  But  insecure  tenure  of  of- 
fice and  the  re-examination  evil 
have  driven  more  men  out  of  teach- 
ing than  inadequate  pay.  Present 
usage  permits  any  school  superin- 
tendent to  brush  aside  with  one 
sweep  of  the  hand  all  the  past  rec- 
ord of  a  candidate  and  to  subject 
him  to  more  or  less  absurd  literary 
tests.  So  firmly  is  this  practice 
established  that  the  average  school 
superintendent  cannot  even  get 
himself  to  think  of  any  other  plan 


for  determining  the  qualifications- 
of  a  teacher.  The  procedure  in* 
vogue  is  something  like  this:  A 
principalship  paying  $1,200  or 
more  becomes  vacant.  The  super- 
intendent advertises  the  fact  far 
and  wide  to  attract  candidates.  As 
a  rule,  he  has  decided  in  his  mind 
whom  he  wants  to  appoint  before 
the  examination  is  held,  and  the 
test  is  shaped  accordingly.  Never- 
theless, without  one  pang  of  con- 
science he  wi}l  put  the  various  can- 
didates to  the  expense  of  coming 
to  his  examination.  Can  we  blame 
men  for  turning  away  from  teach- 
ing? 

There  will  be  no  real  change  of  at- 
titude toward  teaching  as  a  life 
work  until  teachers  are  aflForded  an 
opportunity  to  earn  diplomas  ab- 
solving them  forevermore  from  the 
humiliating  ordeal  of  re-examina- 
tion. A  superintendent  who  wants 
a  teacher  could  then  be  compelled 
to  lcx)k  for  suitable  material  among 
the  holders  of  these  diplomas.  In- 
stead of  calling  a  miscellaneous 
convention  of  candidates,  bearing 
the  expense  of  their  attendance,  it 
should  be  his  business  to  search  for 
the  teachers  likely  to  fill  the  re- 
quirements. If  he  then  wishes  to 
apply  a  special  test,  let  him  do  so; 
but  the  school  system  should  invar- 
iably pay  the  expenses  caused  the 
candidates  by  their  submission  to 
the  ordeal.  This  is  business,  and 
this  is  right. 
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The  next  State  examination 
will  be  held  at  Columbus,  June  21- 
23»  1905-  Address  all  inquiries  to 
Supt.  Arthur  Powell,  Middletown, 
Ohio. 

*     *     * 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  Put-in-Bay,  June  27-29. 
Special  rates  on  all  railroads  will 
be  arranged  for  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 


The  next  meeting  of  the'  N.  E. 
A.  will  be  held  at  Asbury  Park 
and  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  July  3-7. 
For  full  information  address 
Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon,  Director  for 
Ohio,  Madisonville. 


There  has  come  to  our  notice 
the  fact  that  one  school  in  Ohio 
whose  corps  consists  of  twenty-six 
teachers,  has  already  sent  to  Treas- 
urer Stokes,  twenty-three  advanced 
memberships  to  the  State  Associa.- 
tion.  accompanied  by  the  requisite 
fee  of  one  dollar  each.  It  is  not 
within  our  province  to  suggest 
what  other  schools  can  or  ought  to 
do,  hut  this  school  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  what  is  possible  in  regard 
to  advance  membership. 


President  Chas.  F.  Watts  of  the 
Toledo  lioard  of  Education,  has 
very  pronounced  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  teachers'  salaries.  He 
thinks  good  salaries  should  be  paid 
and  then  service  required  that  is  on 
a  par  with  the  salaries.  He  be- 
lieves in  paying  good  salaries  for 
the  best  teaching,  and  not  poor  sal- 
aries for  mediocre  work.  The  exe- 
cution of  this  plan  might  eliminate 
a  teacher  here  and  there,  but  it 
would  prove  a  step  forward. 
*     *     * 

If  the  Journal  of  Education  will 
read  the  educational  news  in  this  is- 
sue of  the  Monthly,  it  may  find  oc- 
ocasion     to     modify     the     opinion 
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it  expressed  some  time  since 
as  to  the  operation  of  our 
new  school  code.  There  are 
comparatively  few  changes,  and  the 
re-elections  are  for  longer  terms, 
at  better  salaries,  than  ever  before. 
Come  over,  Brother  Winship,  and 
drink  in  some  of  our  fine  educa- 
tional spirit  of  the  new  vintage. 
*     *     * 

Somewhere  recently,  we  heard 
a  story  of  a  boy  who  was 
vending  some  patent  nostrum 
on  the  street  and  who,  reply- 
ing to  a  question,  asserted  witli 
sublime  assurance  and  nonchal- 
ance, *'  It  is  good  for  what 
ails  you."  Now,  if.  all  our  Insti- 
tute instructors  could  only  get  the 
recipe  for  this  medicament  and 
dispense  it  at  the  annual  institute, 
what  wonders  would  he  wrought, 
and  what  waves  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness would  swash  over  the  crowds. 
Then,  instead  of  Q.  E,  D.  at  the 
close  of  every  speech,  they  could 
triumphantly  remark,  "This  is 
good  for  what  ails  you." 
*     *     * 

The  manager  of  a  teachers' 
agency,  recently  showed  a  letter 
from  a  member  of  a  school  board 
asking  for  a  teacher.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  note  what  high  quali- 
fications were  required  and  then 
see  what  a  meager  compensation 
was  proposed.  The  teacher  must 
be  an  adept  in  the  languages^  the 
sciences,  in  mathematics  and  all  the 
other   branches,   so  as   to   teach   a 


large  variety  of  subjects,  and  for 
all  this  they  were  proposing  to  pay 
not  to  exceed  sixty  dollars  a  month. 
Some  time,  perhaps,  teachers  may 
be  regarded  as  experts. 

*  *     * 

The  tomato-can  as  a  feature  in 
commencement  decorations,  has 
been  almost  entirely  eliminated  and 
in  its  stead  has  come  the  more  or- 
nate jardiniere.  TJme  was  in  the 
recent  past  when  the  floral  decora- 
tions showed  an  absence  of  high 
art,  but  standards  have  been  eleva- 
ted rapidly  till  now  we  find  the  dec- 
orations arranged  in  most  artistic 
style.  We  are  surely  advancing 
and  should  feel  gratified  at  the  pas- 
sing of  the  tomato-can. 

*  *     * 

OiTR  local  columns  are  disclosing 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  marked  ten- 
dency toward  higher  salaries  for 
teachers,  and  this  movement  has 
come  none  too  soon.  The  exodus 
of  men  from  the  profession  is  quite 
ominous,  but  it  was  inevitable  con- 
sidering the  disparity  in  salaries  be- 
tween teaching  and  other  lines  of 
respectable  activity.  All  over  Ohio 
there,  is  an  awakening  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  this  movement  augurs  bet- 
ter things  for  the  profession.  Let 
the  day  hasten  when  teaching  shall 
be  regarded  a  profession. 

*  *     * 

Imagine  yourself,  gentle  reader, 
at  this  moment  standing  on  the  deck 
of  the  ''Kirby,"  en  route  to  Put-in- 
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Bay,  the  breezes  fanning  your 
brow  and  the  waves  disporting 
themselves  all  about  you,  your 
"cares  behind  and  your  heart 
ahead,"  and  the  broad  piazza  of  Ho- 
tel Victory  awaiting  you.     As  you 


Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  it  now 
seems,  Supt.  H.  R.  McVay,  of  Sid- 
ney, was  a  country  school  teacher, 
doing  just  what  other  country 
school  teachers  are  now  doing, 
teaching  school,  saving  his  money. 


<[VT     H.    R.    M  VAY. 


hurry  along  through  the  toil  and 
moil  of  these  closing  days  of  .school 
it  is  pleasant  to  conjure  up  such  a 
picture  of  care- free  Hfe  for  a  few 
days  and  know  that  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  these  days  of  worry  there 
awaits  your  coming  a  place  ''where 
every  prospect  pleases/' 


economizing  his  time,  working  over 
his  books  outside  school  hours,  go- 
ing to  college  as  he  could 
afford  it,  and  in  many  other  ways 
showing  a  progressive  spirit. 
Now,  he  is  a  superintendent,  re- 
elected for  three  years  at  a  salary 
of  $1,900.     His  case  is  another  il- 
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lustration  of  the  rule  of  cause  and 
effect. 

*     *     * 

The  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Reading  Circle  have  given  us  a 
good  list  of  books  for  the  coming 
year  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list 
as  published  in  this  issue,  and  this 
list  ought  to  insure  a  largely  in- 
creased membership.  It  must  be 
evident  that  the  uniform  questions 
contain  all  the  while  a  distinct 
Reading  Circle  flavor,  as  is  quite 
proper  and  right,  and  therefore, 
the  teacher  who  reads  the  books 
prescribed  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  one  who  does  not. 


Most  gratifying  reports  come 
to  us  touching  the  interest  that  is 
taken  in  the  forth-coming  meeting 
at  Put-in- Bay,  and  it  is  a  safe  as- 
sertion that  no  treasurer  has  ever 
received  so  many  advance  member- 
ship fees  as  Treasurer  Stokes  has 
already  receipted  for.  It  is  cer- 
tainly reasonable  to  expect  a  full 
one  thousand  members  and  this 
hope  will  be  more  than  realized  if 
there  is  only  a  fair  agitation  of  the 
subject.  We  owe  it  to  the  good 
name  of  Ohio  to  be  patriotic  in  this, 
as  in  other  matters. 


In  these  halcyon  days  we  are  all 
looking  forward  with  eagerness  to 
vacation  time,  when  we  can  take  a 
good  long  rest.  The  prospect  has 
its  alluring  side,  to  be  sure,  but  rest 


is  a  relative  term  and  at  its  best, 
means  a  change  of  occupation, 
The  enterprising  teacher  who  doe3 
not  expect  to  attend  a  summeir 
school  anywhere  will  find  it  a  de- 
lightful rest  to  try  to  compass  the 
definition  of  literature  by  reading 
a  few  dozen  books.     That  is  rest, 

*     *     *  ^*.*i-- 

If  our  readers  will  consult  the 
May  number  of  the  Monthly,  pag6 
285,  they  will  find  the  list  of  books 
agreed  upon  by  the  authorities  for 
reading  and  study  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  entrance  to  college, 
and  we  call  attention  to  it  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
list  as  a  part  of  the  great  body  of 
books  that  form  what  we  call  Lit- 
erature. There  is  not  a  book  in 
the  list  that  has  not  been  tested  by 
the  best  standards,  and  all  have 
stood  the  test.  There  is  not  a  book 
in  the  list  that  may  not  be  pur- 
chased with  absolute  safety  and 
read  with  great  profit.  The  teach- 
er who  owns  these  books  may  be 
assured  that  he  has  the  nucleus 
of  a  library  as  good  as  the  best. 
The  teacher  can  easily  give  himself 
a  grade  in  literature  by  checking 
from  this  list  those  with  which  he 
can  claim   reasonable  acquaintance. 

4E  ♦  3» 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
these  days  on  the  subject  of  profes- 
sional teaching,  and  some  of  this  is 
quite  vague.  The  professional 
teacher  knows  what  is  meant  with- 
out being  told  and   it    is    doubtfui 
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whether  the  unprofessional  one 
would  know  even  if  he  were  told. 
In  a  broad  way,  the  professional 
teacher  knows  that  he  is  a  part  of  a 
great  system  and  has  some  duties 
to  others.  He  understands  what 
is  meant  by  the  ethics  of  the  profes- 
sion and  knows  that  there  are  un- 
written  laws  that  may  not,  with  im- 
punity be  disregarded.  He  appre- 
ciates the  meaning  and  value  of  as- 
sociations— national^  state  and  lo- 
cal, and  exercises  discriminating 
judgment  in  regard  to  educational 
periodicals.  The  unprofessional 
teacher  is  apt  to  be  fascinated  by 
mere  gloss,  is  looking  for  cheap  de- 
vices however  shoddy,  thinks  that 
books  containing  questions  and  ans- 
wers make  a  library,  can  see  no 
good  in  reading  circles,  and  ceases 
to  work  as  soon  as  he  obtains  the 
coveted  certificate. 


In  the  career  of  A.  B.  Graham, 
every  young  man  can  find  a  val- 
uable lesson  without  spectacles. 
He  was  a  country  school  teacher 
who  worked  hard  to  improve  him- 
self and  to  make  his  school  better. 
He  worked  hard  in  school,  but  his 
work  did  not  stop  there.  Outside 
school  hours  he  applied  himself  to 
the  school  problem  and  in  time 
found  himself  looked  upon  as  a 
leader  in  the  country  school  work. 
Then  he  became  township  superin- 
tendent and  kept  on  working  hard 
upon  the  problem  of  township  or- 
ganization.       Soon  all   his  schools 


had  pictures,  and  libraries,  and 
grounds  beautified  with  flowers. 
Then  agricultural  clubs  were  form- 
ed and  became  flourishing  factors 
in  the  life  of  the  community.  He 
read  educational  journals  and  wrote 
for  them,  also.  He  attended  edu- 
cational meetings.  So  it  was  no 
stroke  of  fortune  or  good  luck  that 
gave  him  a  place  in  the  faculty  of 
Ohio  State  University,  but  work 
and  perseverance. 


Now  that  the  Board  of  Control 
have  prescribed  "Macbeth"  and 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  as  the  lit- 
earture  to  be  read  this  year,  any 
teacher  who  has  not  read  these  once 
or  more  should  not  let  a  week  go 
by  l)efore  doing  so.  It  seems  re- 
niarkable  that  any  one  should  be 
teaching  school  who  has  not  read 
both  these  masterpieces — not  once 
but  many  times.  An  old  gentle- 
man from  a  Western  state  was  in  a 
party  last  summer  traveling  m 
Scotland,  and  while  passing  among 
the  scenes  of  *The  Lady  of  the 
I  ake,"  it  was  discovered  that  he 
could  repeat  the  poem  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Hence,  he  became 
the  central  figure  of  the  party  be- 
cause of  his  knowledge  of  this 
p  )c:n.  What  a  sorry  figure  in  that 
co'iipany  the  [)erson  who  had  never 
even  read  it!  "Macbeth'*  can  easily 
h?  read  in  a  single  evening,  and  that 
evening  will  become  a  noted  one 
that  marks  the  first  reading  of  this 
.i2:rcat  drama. 
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At  a  recent  Teachers'  Round 
Table  in  Ohio  the  topic  under  dis- 
cussion was  "What  Can  the  Super- 
intendent Do  to  Develop  Greater 
Efficiency  in  the  Teaching  Force?" 
The  discussion  was  exceedingly 
lively.  In  his  off-hand  speech  ont 
superintendent  said  that  in  accor- 
dance with  the  new^  code  boys  and 
girls  of  eighteen  were  debarred 
from  teaching  and  that  teaching 
would  not  be  a  profession  until  a 
bar  similar  to  that  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession were  established,  so  that  to 
be  a  teacher  would  signify  the  at- 
tainment of  a  definite  fitness  for 
teaching.  This  is  the  standard 
for  which  this  magazine  has  been 
contending  for  twenty-five  years 
and  we  do  feel  that  the  educational 
millennium  is  somewhat  nearer 
than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  We  cheerfully  say  amen  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Ohio  superintendent. — Edu- 
cation. 

*     ♦     * 

Suit.  J.  W.  Carr,  of  Anderson, 
Ind.,  says :  "It  is  the  weak  and  |>Gor 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  course  of 
study  which  causes  many  gocxl 
lx*ople  to  cry  out  against  expense 
and  the  so-called  fads  in  the  public 
schools  and  to  sigh  for  the  good 
old  times  when  we  had  only  three 
R\s  and  anybody  could  teach  school. 
The  course  of  study  is  not  too  rich, 
too  complex  nor  elaborate  to  suit 
the  tastes  and  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our    enlightened    and    progressive 


people.  Whenever  the  American 
j)eople  are  willing  to  expend  as 
much  for  great  teachers  as  they  do 
for  great  school  buildings  then  we 
shall  have  great  schools." 


SUPT.   HENRY  J.  EBERTH. 

Upon,  the  resignation  of  Supt 
Chalmers,  the  Toledo  Board  of 
Education  appointed  Henry  J. 
Eberth,  the  teacher  of  Latin  in  the 
high  school,  to  become  acting  su- 
perintendent for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  and  every  school  man 
knows  how  difficult  and  delicate  the 
work  which  he  assumed.  Natural- 
ly, the  eyes  of  many  people  were 
upon  him  and  especially  was  he 
subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  by 
all  the  members  of  the  Board. 
Hence  his  election  for  a  term  of 
two  years  at  a  salary  of  $3,600 — 
the  highest  salary  ever  paid  in  To- 
ledo for  initial  service — is  a  tribute 
cf  a  high  order  to  the  man  and  to 
the  work  of  the  past  few  months. 
Supt.  Eberth  has  many  qualities  to 
commend  him  to  the  position  to 
which  he  has  been  elected.  He  is  a 
scholar  in  the  first  place.  Three 
scholarships  have  been  given  by  the 
Toledo  high  school  in  its  entire  his- 
tory, and  one  of  these  was  be- 
stowed upon  him.  It  was  this 
scholarship  that  enabled  him  to  go 
to  college,  and  the  records  of  Ken- 
yon  will  show  that  it  was  worthily 
bestov/ed.  After  graduating  from 
Kenyon  in  '89,  he  spent  one  year 
teaching  in  the  Kenyon  Military 
Academy,  and  also  had  the  work  of 
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the  distinguished  Professor  Ben- 
son in  the  department  of  Latin  in 
the  college.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  he  went  to  Johns-Hopkins  and 
in  one  year  was  ranked  the  best 
man  in  the  class.     His  next  work 


right  thing  the  chances  are  that 
ultimately  the  right  thing  will  be 
done,  unless  he  is  utterly  devoid  of 
judgment.  There  is  a  degree  of 
fearlessness  about  his  work  that 
shows  his  honesty  of  purpose  and 


SUPT.    HENRY    J.    EHERTH. 


was  in  the  Toledo  high  school,  and 
it  was  his  scholarship  among  other 
(lualitics  that  brought  him  to  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  present 
Board  of  Education. 

He  is  also  honest  and  fair — and 
these  words  need  no  special  elabor- 
ation.    If  a  man  wants  to  do  the 


his  clear  convictions  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  We  feel  certain 
that  he  will  never  use  his  position 
either  to  reward  friends  or  punish 
enemies:  He  is  altogether  too  big 
and  too  generous  for  that.  Be- 
sides that  is  the  coward*s  plan,  and 
he  is  no  coward.     He  will  do  what 
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is  best  for  the  schools  and  will  do 
it  in  a  straightforward,  manly  way, 
and  then,  will  be  able  to  explain  his 
every  act.  With  such  a  board  as 
Toledo  now  has,  and  such  a  man  as 
Supt.  Eberth  at  the  helm,  we  feel 
assured  that  the  schools  will  have 
an  era  of  great  prosperity. 


THE  NEW  SUPERmTENDEliT  AT 
DAYTON. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Carr,  of  Anderson, 
Indiana,  has  been  elected  to  the  su- 
perintendency  of  the  Dayton 
schools  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
at  a  salar>'  of  $4,000.  Supt.  Carr 
was  in  no  sense  an  applicant  for 
the  position,  as  three  letters  on 
file  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Dayton,  will  prove.  These 
letters  were  sent  to  protest  against 
the  use  of  his  name  so  long  as  the 
present  incumbent  was  an  appli- 
cant.. Supt.  Carr  knows  the  ten- 
ets of  professional  courtesy  and  is 
big  enough  to  observe  them  with 
strict  fidelity.  He  is  large  in  body, 
brain  and  heart,  and  is  altogether 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men 
in  educational  affairs  in  this  entire 
land.  His  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Superintendents* 
Section  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  showed 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  the  school  men  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  man  of  clear  con- 
victions, of  unflinching  integrity, 
of  absolute  fairness  to  all  interests 
concerned,  and  is  "not  afraid  of  the 
cars."  In  this  connection  we  are 
glad  to  give  a  portion  of  an  article 


which  recently  appeared  in  the  An- 
derson Herald  : 

And  much  should  be  said  for 
Prof.  Carr.  He  has  passed  the 
period,  however,  when  compliments 
can  exalt  him  in  his  own  commurf- 
ity,  for  everybody  knows  him,  but 
he  hasn*t  passed  the  time  and  never 
will  pass  it  when  his  struggles  and 
his  success  should  not  be  a  valuable 
lesson  to  the  thousands  of  young 
men  in  speaking  range,  and  quite 
as  much  so  to  as  many  older  men. 

The  important  fact  in  Prof. 
Carr's  life  is  that  he  has  never  quit 
growing.  From  the  start  to  the 
present  he  has  had  to  blaze  his  own 
path,  with  ambition  as  his  only 
guide  and  with  hard  work  and 
ability  as  his  only  protection  from 
the  rear,  as  well  as  his  only  means 
of  going  ahead.  He  was  brought 
up  in  a  portion  of  country  out  of 
which  the  eye  of  hope  could  hardly 
detect  any  glimmer  of  the  oppor- 
tunities beyond,  and  from  boyhood 
had  to  make  his  way  and  make  it 
with  the  scantiest  tools  that  can  be 
imagined.  He  always  did  well  and 
thoroughly  all  that  was  before  him, 
and  he  kept  growing.  To-day 
Prof.  Carr  is  matured  in  years  and 
intellect,  and  as  in  the  past  he  al- 
ways does  well  and  thoroughly  all 
that  is  before  him.  But  he  is  still 
the  student,  as  much  so  as  any  one 
of  the  thousands  of  young  people 
under  him,  and  he  is  keeping  grow- 
ing. 

Isn't  it  a  question  worth  taking 
to  heart,  "Do  we  keep  growing?" 
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Do  \vc  consider  our  education  fin- 
ished when  we  get  our  diploma? 
On  the  answer  that  the  individual 
can  give  to  these  questions  dej^ends 
the     greater     and     more     durable 


do.     But  he  must  resolve  to  "keep 
growing." 


AMONG  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Madison  County    does    not    fur- 


achievements  of  life.     By  "keeping      nish  the  exception  that  proves  the 


Sl'PT   J.    \V.    CARR. 


growing,"  Prof.  Carr  has  gratified 
within  himself  the  fondest  hopes 
along  the  lines  of  personal  develop- 
ment, and  hardly  less  so  along  the 
line  of  material  achievement ;  and 
the  lesson  is,  that  what  he  has  done 
most  any  healthy  and  hard- 
working young  man  may  hope  to 


rule,  ihat  County  Examiners  are 
leaders  in  the  educational  work  of 
the  county.  Her  board  are  at  the 
front  in  all  that  pertains  to  prog- 
ress. 

An  afternoon  spent  recently  with 
Supt.  William  McClain,  of  London, 
furnished      satisfactory       evidence 
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of  the  cause  of  this  success.  He 
knows  his  business  and  attends  to 
it.  He  is  a  scholar  and  teacher 
and  leads  his  teachers  to  recognize 
and  apply  the  best  methods  in  their 
work.  In  Principal  Rice,  he  has 
an  excellent  assistant  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  under  their  direction, 
the  high  school,  which  now  has  a 
strong  four-year  course  of  study, 
has  doubled  in  enrollment  the  past 
four  years. 

\'ery  few  persons  can  recall  the 
time  when  L.  C.  Dick,  anothei 
member  of  the  Board,  did  not  liave 
charge  of  affairs  in  West  Jefferson. 
He  is  still  young  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  has  served  his  com- 
munity as  teacher  or  superintendent 
for  twenty-one  years.  It  was  a 
surprise,  indeed,  to  find  a  high 
school  of  65  pupils  in  this  village. 
When  Mr.  Dick  became  sui)erin- 
tendent  five  years  ago,  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  high  school  was  7.  An 
increase  of  more  than  800  per  cent, 
in  this  enrollment  is  a  fair  indica- 
tion of  progress. 

The  third  member  of  this  educa- 
tional triumvirate  is  Supt.  D.  J. 
Schurr,  of  Plain  City,  who  has  re- 
signed his  position  to  take  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  present  school  year. 
Present  indications  ])oint  to  his  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  next  ("icneral 
Assembly,  in  which  event,  the 
school  interests  of  the  State  will  be 
certain  of  a  staunch  friend.  It  is 
understood  that  he  is  plcd^n^ed  tf) 
vote  against  any  measure  which 
provides  for  a  tax  on  bichelors. 


On  May  13,  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  Hamilton  County  Teachers*  As- 
scKiation.  The  opportunity  to  meet 
the  good  people  of  this  county, 
teachers  and  principals,  once  more, 
is  greatly  appreciated. 

The  readings  of  Miss  Rbsalind 
Wirthlin,  of  Madisonville,  a  young 
woman  of  winning  personality  and 
marked  talent,  were  well  rendered 
and  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  appreciative  audience. 

"Primary  Xumbers."  was  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Carrie  Harting,  of 
LfK'kland,  in  a  carefully  written  pa- 
I)er,  in  which  some  views  not  sup- 
posed to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
opinion  of  the  average  teachei, 
were  vigorously  expressed  and  ably 
defended. 

The  presence  of  a  number  of 
Cincinnati  Principals  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  meeting,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  manner  in  which  dif- 
ferent excursions  to  Asbury  Park 
were  announced,  the  attendance  at 
the  X.  R.  A.  from  Hamilton  Comi- 
ty, will  break  all  records. 

On  May  27,  I  attended  the  N.  E. 
().  T.  A.,  at  Alliance.  The  music 
by  the  second  and  third  grade  pu- 
pils of  the  city  schools.  Miss  How- 
ard, teacher,  was  a  delightful  fea- 
ture of  the  program,  and  the  greet- 
ing of  Supt.  John  K.  Morris  made 
every  one  feel  at  home  and  in  it 
good  humor  with  himself  and  his 
friends.  Supt.  Morris  his  the  most 
cordial  and  united  su])port  of  his 
con^mmitv  and,  after  a  service  of 
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thirteen  years,  has  been  reelected 
for  another  term  of  three  years, 
with  salary  increased  to  $2,000.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Township 
Board  of  Education  pay  him  $200  a 
year  to  supervise  their  schools. 

Principal  Wells  L.  Griswold,  of 
Youngstown,  delivered  a  thought- 
ful, interesting  inaugural  address 
on  Secondary  Education  in  Eng- 
land, in  which  he  gave  much  valu- 
able information  and  drew  man> 
helpful  lessons,  resulting  from  his 
careful  study  of  England's  educa- 
tional  system,  while  abroad  the  past 
summer. 

It  was  with  sincere  regret  that  1 
was  compelled  to  "talk  and  run 
away,"  thus  missing  the  two  treats 
of  the  afternoon  programme — ad- 
dresses by  President  Orth,  of  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  on 
"The  Call  of  the  World  to  the 
Schools,"  and  by  President  Thomp- 
son, of  O.  S.  U.,  on  "Industrial 
Education." 

A  visit  with  Supt.  Mott,  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  and  a  talk  to  the 
pupils  of  his  high  school  at  the 
Monday  morning  Chapel  exercises, 
revealed  a  condition  of  affairs  well 
worth  the  study  of  anyone  interest- 
ed in  good  schools,  and  the  best 
methods  of  securing  helpful  co-op- 
eration in  all  departments.  Every- 
where there  could  be  felt  an  atmos- 
phere of  cheerfulness,  helpfulness 
and  interest.  No  doubt  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  success  of  his 
administration,  is  found  in  the 
teachers'  salaries,  which  have  been 


gradually  increased  year  by  year 
since  he  took  charge  of  the  schools 
nine  years  ago,  until  to-day  the  av- 
erage salary  paid  to  the  eighty-nine 
teachers  is  $626.00.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  visit  a  primary  room  in  this 
beautiful  little  city,  enjoy  the  work 
which  is  being  done  by  a  faithful 
teacher,  and  then  be  told  that  the 
salary  of  this  teacher  is  $75.00  a 
month  for  nine  and  a  half  months 
in  the  year.  Surely  nothing  better 
can  be  done  by  any  superintendent 
for  the  schools  imder  his  charge, 
than  to  secure  salaries  for  his  teach- 
ers which  indicate  something  of  the 
appreciation  which  should  be  ac- 
corded competent  service. 

I  am  happy  to  note  many  reelec- 
tions  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals in  all  sections  of  the  state, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
for  a  term  of  years  and  at  substan- 
tial increases  in  salary.  These  in- 
dications promise  better  things  edu- 
cationally for  Ohio,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  teachers  who  faith- 
fully and  loyally  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  their  supervisors,  are  not 
forgotten  by  Boards  of  Education 
in  making  up  their  financial  bud- 
gets. O.  T.  Corson. 

BEAUTY  AND  CHIVALRY. 

We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge 
invitations  to  commencements  as 
follows  :  Delphos,  Supt.  T.  W. 
Shimp,  nine  graduates ;  West  Un- 
ion, Supt.  II.  E.  Denig,  eleven; 
Centerville,  Supt.  R.  B.  Ewing, 
three:  Bowling  Green,  Supt.  N.  D. 
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O.  Wilson.  Prin.  C.  M.  Swingle, 
twenty-one;  Hicksville,  Supt.  J.  M. 
Beck,  nine;  Delta,  sixteen;  Pauld- 
ing, Supt.  H.  D.  Grindle,  ten; 
La  Grange,  Supt.  W.  A.  Hiscox, 
-eleven ;  Uhrichsville,  Supt.  L.  E. 
Everett,  twelve,  address  Supt. 
J.  D.  Simkins  ;  Leipsic,  Supt. 
W.  S.  Sackett,  five,  address 
Supt.  C.  C.  Miller  ;  Lock- 
ington,  Supt.  Miss  Lucy  Pai* 
terson,  ten.  address  Supt.  H.  R. 
McVay ;  Toronto,  Supt.  S.  K.  Mar- 
dis,  seven,  address  Hon.  E.  A. 
Jones:  Lebanon,  Supt.  J.  M.  Ham- 
ilton, seventeen;  Barnesville,  Supt. 
L.  E.  York,  nine,  address  Commis- 
sioner  Jones;  Sidney.  Supt.  H.  R. 
McVay,  Prin.  Ira  Painter,  twenty- 
nine;  Salineville,  Supt.  F.  Linton, 
eight;  Middletown,  Supt.  Arthur 
Powell,  Prin.  Geo.  C.  Stahl,  four- 
teen ;  Upper  Sandusky,  Supt.  R.  J. 
Kiefer,  twenty-one :  Belleville, 
Supt.  W.  F.  Allgire,  five;  Green- 
ville. Supt.  J.  W.  Swartz,  twenty; 
Bellefontaine,  Supt.  J.  W.  Mack- 
innon,  thirty;  New  London,  Supt. 
W.  H.  Mitchell,  fifteen ;  Van  Wert, 
Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  Prin.  Orrin 
Bowdand.  sixteen ;  Steubenville, 
Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Prin.  W. 
H.  Maurer,  fourteen;  Coming, 
Supt.  Geo.  W.  DeLong,  fifteen; 
Camden,  Supt.  J.  L.  Fortney,  Prin. 
L.  D.  Brouse,  seven. 

FDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

— Miss  Carrie  Hcrtel,  of  Ant- 
werp, has  an  enviable  reputation  all 
over  Northwestern  Ohio,  as  one  of 


the  best  primary  teachers  in  that 
section,  and  we  happen  to  know 
that  she  deserves  it. 

— Supt.  C.  L.  Riley,  of  Kirkers- 
ville,  has  demonstrated  his  eminent 
ability  in  school  matters  and  the 
people  are  giving  him  unqualified 
support.  He  graduated  a  class  of 
four.  May  10,  and  the  entire  pro- 
gram was  well  received. 

— Prin.  W.  M.  Townsend,  of 
Central  High  School,  Columbus, 
has  won  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  his  work 
already  bears  the  stamp  of  success. 

— The  superintendency  of  Os- 
trander  was  tendered  Supt.  Odell 
Liggett,  of  Watkins,  but  he  de- 
declined  owing  to  the  low  salary 
The  way  to  get  such  a  man  is  to  of- 
fer fair  compensation.  It  isn't  al- 
ways wise  to  brand  a  man  as  cheap. 

— Mrs.  Garnet  Parker  Erwin, 
of  Gallipolis,  won  golden  opinions 
by  reason  of  her  very  artistic  man- 
agement of  the  chorus  of  85  pupils 
in  their  rendition  of  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  at  the  recent 
commencement. 

— Charles  E.  Teeters,  of  Alliance, 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Canal  Dover,  and  be- 
sides is  soon  to  marry  Miss  Fanny 
Oldroyd.  one  of  the  high  school 
teachers.  "It  never  rains  but  it 
pours." 

— L.  S.  Wells,  of  Columbus,  has 
again  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
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books  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C,  and  all 
inquiries  as  to  prices  and  other  in- 
formation, should  be  addressed  to 
him  at  663-665  N.  High  street, 
Columbus,  O. 

—  Supt.  Warren  Roberts,  of 
West  Carrollton,  recently  had  an 
exhibit  of  the  manual  training  work 
of  his  school  in  the  historical  room 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, at  Dayton,  and  sold  enough 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  entire  year. 

— Dean  H.  C.  Minnich  complete- 
ly captivated  the  commencement 
audience  at  Sabina,  May  9,  when 
seven  young  ladies  received  their 
diplomas.  With  such  addresses  and 
the  inspiring  work  of  Supt.  Flan- 
ncry,  the  boys,  too,  will  soon  learn 
to  value  a  diploma. 

— Supt.  C.  S.  Wheaton,  of  Port 
Clinton,  graduated  a  class  of  seven 
May  25.  The  class  address  was 
given  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Dickason,  of 
Wooster. 

— J.  W.  Davis,  of  Silver,  Bur- 
dette  &  Co.,  is  driving  a  flourishing 
business  in  Ohio,  having  secured 
the  adoption  of  the  Ward  reading  in 
one  hundred  and  eleven  cities  and 
towns  in  the  state.  • 

— The  Malvern  high  school  grad- 
uated three  boys  and  two  girls, 
May  18.  in  a  programme  that  spoke 
good  things  for  the  pupils  and  the 
teachers. 

— Miss  Bertha  Smith,  of  Yon- 
kcrs,  N.  Y.,  will  give  instruction  in 


the  Ward  method  of  reading  at  the 
Wooster  Summer  School.  In  this 
line  of  work  she  probably  has  no 
superior.  This  system  will  be 
taught  in  four  other  summer  schools 
in  Ohio. 

— Our  readers  will  sorrow  with 
Supt.  L.  C.  Dick,  of  West  Jeffer- 
son, whose  father  passed  away  at 
his  home  in  Rushville,  May  18. 
He  was  formerly  a  teacher  and  a 
man  of  blameless  life. 

— President  C.  D.  Firestone,  of 
the  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  has 
written  Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan,  of 
the  Columbus  schools,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  We  have  openings  al- 
most all  the  time  for  bright^ 
wide-awake  high  school  edu- 
cated young  men,  both  in  the  fac- 
tory and  office,  and  we  would  like 
very  much  to  have  you  suggest  to 
some  of  your  brightest  boys  la 
come  and  have  a  talk  with  us ;  wc 
will  be  glad  to  take  an  interest  in 
them  and  start  them  on  their  up- 
ward way  to  success  and  prosper- 
ity. We  have  so  many  men  who 
do  not  think,  or  cannot  think,  that 
we  are  going  to  make  it  a  rule,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  fill  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  with  high  school 
graduates,  and  we  would  apprec- 
iate your  help  in  this  direction." 

— l>bana  came  off  with  flying 
colors  in  the  oratorical  contest 
which  was  held  at  Belle fontaine. 
May  19.  The  other  contesting 
schools  v.ere  London.  Xenia,  Troy^ 
(irecnville,  and  Sidnev. 
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— Supt.  F.  C.  Marriott,  of  Belle- 
port,  graduated  a  class  of  ten,  May 
5,  and  Commissioner  Jones  deliver- 
ed the  class  address. 

—Supt.  H.  F.  Vallance,  of  (3s- 
trander,  graduated  four  girls  and 
one  boy  May  5  President  Guy 
Potter  Benton  gave  the  address.  ^ 

— ^The  University  of  London 
(England),  has  planned  a  holiday 
course  for  foreigners,  specially 
teachers  of  secondary  schools,  in 
English     literature    and   language, 


— Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon,  of  Madison- 
ville,  has  been  re-elected  for  a  tenu 
of  three  years. 

— Supt.  W.  S.  Cadnian,  of  Xor- 
vv(K)d  has  been  re-elected  and  his 
salary  increased  $100. 

—Supt.  J.  H.  Finley,  of  Ant- 
werp, graduated  four  girls  and  one 
hoy.  May  19.  The  music  was  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prin.  \V.  G. 
Smyth.  Both  these  gentlemen 
have  l)een  re-elected  and  richly  de* 
serve  the  honor. 


SCENE   AT   LAKESIDE. 


English  art,  PLnglish  education, 
English  institutions.  The  time  is 
July  I /-Aug.  18,  and  the  fee  is 
three  j^ounds.  Fuller  information 
may  be  had  by  addressing  Regis- 
trar of  I'niversity  Extension 
Board,  So.  Kensington,  London,  S. 
W. 

—Supt.  C.  (i.  Call,  of  South 
Bloomfield,  had  one  graduate.  Miss 
Rosa  B.  Rasor,  May  24.  She  was 
lonesome,  but  happy.  Hon.  F.  B. 
Willis,  of  Ada,  gave  tlie  class  ad- 
dress. 


— Supt.  A.  I).  Stutzman,  of  Kent, 
has  been  re-elected  for  three  years 
at  $i,4CX).  When  the  term  for 
which  he  has  been  elected  expires, 
he  will  have  served  the  people  of 
Kent  as  superintendent,  thirty 
years.  He  received  his  A.  M.  de- 
gree .from  Mount  I'nion.  and  his 
I'h.  D.,  from  Wooster. 

— Sui)t.  W.  S.  P>liss.  of  the  Kins- 
n^an  SjK^cial  High  School,  grad- 
uated a  class  of  four  May  25.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Crawford  delivered  the  an- 
imal address. 
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— Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer,  of  Cincin- 
nati, has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years  at  a  salary  of  $5,000, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $500. 

— The  men  teachers  of  Columbus 
have  organized  the  "  Columbus 
Schoolmasters*  Club,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  have  been  elected: 
President,  Abram  Brown;  Vice- 
President,  W.  R.  Kersey;  Secre- 
tary, C.  H.  Fullerton;  Treasurer, 
H.  C.  Moore. 

— To  the  Tiffin  firm  who  solicit 
our  patronage  for  ready-made  "lit- 
erary productions,"  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say  that  we  must  decline- 
their  kind  offer,  as  we  are  not  grad- 
uating thi6  year.  Very  thoughtful 
of  them,  however. 

— Miss  Amy  J.  HerriflF  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Kent,  at  a  salary  of  $800. 

—  We  are  indebted  to  Miss 
Frances  Esselburn,  of  Shreve,  for  a 
beautiful  commencement  pro- 
gramme for  May  25.  There  were 
ten  graduates  and  each  member  of 
the  class  took  as  subject  one  of 
the  characters  of  Shakespeare, 
making  a  most  unique  and  interest- 
ing evening. 

— Prin.  O.  P.  Voorhes  and  Prin. 
Geo.  B.  Bolenbaugh,  of  Cincinnati, 
will  conduct  a  large  party  to  the  N. 
E.  A.  meeting  at  Asbury  Park  and 
Ocean  Grove,  leaving  Cincinnati  by 
the  Big  Four,  July  2,  at  8 130  a.  m. 
They  are  veterans  in  this  sort  of 
work  and  always  do  it  well. 


— Supt.  Frank  E.  Wilson,  of 
Lithopolis,  graduated  a  class  of 
five  May  26.  In  lieu  of  orations 
the  class  gave  the  trial  scene  from 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  a  happy 
conception  and  most  artistically  ex- 
ecuted. 

—Supt.  H.  D.  Wile,  of  West 
Salem,  graduated  a  class  of  seven, 
May  23.  Dr.  A.  B.  Riker  gave  the 
address.  Supt.  Wile  has  been 
elected  to  a  principalship  in  the 
schools  of  East  Liverpool. 

—Supt.  H.  H.  Helter  and  Prin. 
Mary  O.  Conrath,  of  Wapakoneta, 
graduated  a  class  of  fourteen,  June 
I.  The  major  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  trial  scene  from 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  in  which 
the  members  of  the  class  acquitted 
themselves  well. 

— Supt.  W.  W.  Ross  observed 
"Peace  Day"  in  the  Fremont 
schools  in  a  manner  befitting  the 
occasion.  On  June  8th  he  will 
graduate  a  class  of  twenty- four. 

—Supt.  W.  H.  StuU,  of  De  Graff, 
graduated  a  class  of  eleven,  May 
23.  Excellent  music  was  furnished 
by  the  Ziegler- Howe  Concert  Com- 
pany of  Columbus. 

— F.  B.  Milhoon,  the  successful 
superintendent  at  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage of  Shadyside,  three  miles  be- 
low Bellaire,  on  the  river,  goes  to 
Ohio  State  University  to  complete 
his  college  course,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  C.  E.  Caldwell,  of 
Belpre. 
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— Supt.  T.  F.  Leonard,  of  Mt. 
Sterling,  has  been  reelected  for  two 
years  at  a  salary  of  $945  for  the 
first  year  and  $990  for  the  second. 
The  entire  corps  of  teachers  was 
reelected  as  the  work  this  year  has 
been  excellent. 

— Supt.  H.  M.  Lowe,  of  Nevada, 
graduated  two  boys  and  one  girl, 
May  19.  The  boys  debated  the 
question  of  Arbitration,  as  their 
part  on  the  programme. 

—Supt.  R.  H.  Kinnison,  of  Wel- 
lington, graduates  a  class  of  seven- 
teen boys  and  sixteen  girls,  June  15. 
He  reports  that  at  the  Patterson  ex- 
amination in  April,  there  were  101 
boys  and  loi  girls,  and  in  May,  79 
boys  and  79  girls. 

— Supt.  W.  M.  Henderson,  of 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  reports  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  salaries  all 
along  the  line  and  the  election  of 
three  additional  teachers. 

—Supt.  W.  H.  Cole,  of  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  after  completing  the 
most  successful  year  in  the  history 
of  the  schools  has  come  across  the 
river  into  Ohio  and  will  commune 
with  nature  during  vacation,  at  Sa- 
bina. 

— Prin.  A.  B.  Shauck  will  con- 
duct a  six  weeks'  summer  school  in 
Dayton,  as  usual,  beginning  June 
19.  This  is  the  fourteenth  year 
for  this  very  successful  school. 

— The  University  of  Chicago 
Press  issued  on  June  ist,  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  The  Place 


of  Industries  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, by  Katherine  Elizabeth  Dopp. 
This  important  contribution  to  edu- 
cational literature  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
chapter  giving  in  outline  a  course 
in  colonial  history,  and,  in  addition 
the  book  has  been  fully  illustrate.! 
from  many  original  photographs  of 
children  actually  employed  in  m- 
dustrial  work.  It  offers  much  to- 
ward solving  the  problem  of  hand- 
work by  the  grades,  and  will  also 
determine  a  new  basis  or  outlook 
for  industrial  training  in  the  higher 
grades. 

— Prin.  F.  A.  Cosgrove,  of  the 
Circleville  High  School,  has  reason 
to  be  gratified  that  one  of  his  pupils, 
Miss  Catherine  Wright,  carried  off 
the  honors  in  the  oratorical  contest 
held  at  Lancaster,  May  12.  in 
which  Logan,  Zanesville,  New 
Lexington  and  Circleville  partici- 
pated. 

— The  Marysville  Board  of  Edu- 
cation have  shown  generous  appre- 
ciation of  the  teaching  force  by  re- 
electing Supt.  L.  B.  Demorest  for 
three  years  and  increasing  his  sal- 
ary $200 — and  all  the  teachers  for 
two  years,  increasing  the  salary  of 
Prin.  J.  Hill,  of  the  High  Sch(X)l,  to 
$1,000. 

— Supt.  F.  J.  Stinchcomb,  of 
Payne,  and  all  his  teachers,  save  a 
few  who  resigned,  have  been  re- 
elected and  all  given  an  increase  of 
s:ilary — all  this,  too.  without  solici- 
tation. 
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— Supt.  L.  C.  Dick,  of  West.  Jef- 
ferson, graduated  a  fine  class  of  five 
boys  and  three  girls  May  23.  The 
invitations  contained  a  good  picture 
of  the  class,  and  they  are  a  noble 
band. 

—  Supt.  L.  B.  Demorest,  ot 
Marysville,  graduated  a  class  ot 
thirty-three  June  i.  The  size  of 
the  class  is  a  fine  indication  of  edu- 
cational sentiment  in  that  section 
which  their  excellence  only  serves 
to  emphasize. 

—Supt.  S.  K.  Mardis,  of  To- 
ronto, in  two  years  has  added  i  ,400 
volumes  to  the  school  library,  has 
equipped  the  physical  laboratory 
with  apparatus,  has  placed  the  pu- 
pils and  teachers'  reading  circles 
on  good  footing — in  fact  has  shown 
himself  complete  master  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

— Supt.  W.  E.  Kershner,  of  Co- 
lumbus Grove,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept the  State  agency  for  the  pub- 
lishers J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia.  His  headquarters 
will  be  Columbus,  whither  he  will 
move  soon  after  the  close  of  school. 
This  house  is  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  such  a  wholesome 
wide-awake  man.  He  makes  friends 
readily  and  holds  all  he  makes. 
We  predict  large  success  for  him  in 
his  new  work. 

— Prin.  W.  O.  Lambert,  of  the 
Barnesville  High  School,  has  been 
elected  to  the  superintendency  at 
Lisbon,  at  $1,200. 


— Supt.  F.  H.  Flickinger,  of  Car- 
dington,  graduated  a  class  of  four- 
teen May  26,  with  a  programme 
that  was  altogether  unique  and  in- 
teresting. 

— Supt.  S.  A.  Gillette,  of  Bridge- 
port, has  been  reelected  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  at  $1,650. 

—Prin.  J.  G.  Leland,  of  the  Mt. 
Vernon  High  School,  has  been 
elected  to  the  superintendency,  as 
the  successor  of  Supt.  J.  K.  Baxter. 

— The  reelection  of  Supt.  G.  C. 
Maurer,  of  New  Philadelphia,  was 
to  be  expected,  as  his  work  has  been 
of  a  high  order. 

— M.  R.  Hamsher,  high  school 
assistant  in  Richwood,  has  tendered 
his  resignation  with  a  view  of  en- 
tering Gettysburg  (Pa.)  seminary, 
in  September. 

— We  hope  a  goodly  number  ot 
our  enterprising  readers  will  re- 
view Davidson's  United  States  His- 
tory for  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  378 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  and  send 
these  reviews  to  the  publishers  not 
later  than  June  15.  They  offer  a 
prize  of  ten  dollars  for  the  best  re- 
view of  not  to  exceed  four  hundred 
words. 

— Supt.  J.  C.  Foster,  of  Caldwell, 
graduated  a  class  of  eight  May  12, 
in  a  commencement  that  showed  a 
master  hand.  All  the  appointments 
were  high-grade  and  the  audience 
large  and  appreciative.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Supt.  Foster  is  doing  a 
noble  work. 
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— Supt.  H.  S.  Foote,  of  Chardon. 
has  been  elected  to  the  superinten- 
dency  at  Jefferson. 

— Supt.  John  E.  Morris,  of  Alli- 
ance, has  been  elected  for  three 
years,  and  the  salary  increased  to 
$2,000.  Supt.  Morris  is  one  of  the 
stalwarts  in  Ohio,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  Board  recognizes  this  fact. 

— Carey  Boggess,  formerly  su- 
perintendent of  the  Springfield 
schools,  has  again  been  elected  to 
this  position  for  a  term  of  three 
years  at  a  salary  of  $2,500. 

—Supt.  H.  H.  Helter,  of  Wapa- 
koneta,  has  been  reelected  for  three 
years  at  $1,600.  In  his  six  years 
of  service  he  has  brought  the 
schools  to  a  high  degree  of  profi- 
ciency and  his  reelection  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

— Supt.  S.  T.  Dial,  of  Lockland, 
has  been  unanimously  reelected  for 
three  years,  at  a  salary  of  $2,200. 
Salaries  of  the  teachers  were  in- 
creased ten  per  cent.,  and  manual 
training  provided  for  by  the  pur- 
chase of  twenty-five  work  benches. 

.  — Supt.  J.  L.  Clifton,  of  Homei, 
graduated  a  class  of  four  May  5, 
and  was  given  a  reelection  and  an 
increase  of  salary  about  the  same 
time.  He  expects  to  do  advanced 
work  in  Lima  College  during  the 
vacation. 

— Supt.  L.  E.  York,  of  Barnes^ 
ville,  has  been  reelected,  and  his 
salary  increased  to  $1,600  — 
a  just  recognition  of  a  worthy  man. 


— O.  F.  Rinehart  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  Weston  school  in 
Morrow  county  for  three  years, 
goes  next  year  to  North  Canaan, 
where  he  will  surely  achieve  a  like 
success. 

—  Supt.  Charles  Haupert,  of 
Wooster,  has  been  reelected  at  a 
salary  of  $1,800.  The  schools  have 
had  great  success  under  his  care, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  man  and  his  work  in  the  classic 
precincts  of  Wooster. 

— The  Macmillans,  Chicago,  have 
just  issued  an  elementary  algebra, 
by  Arthur  Schultz,  Ph.  D.,  which 
combines  so  many  excellent  fea- 
tures that  we  are  sure  all  our  read- 
ers who  are  mathematically  inclin- 
ed will  want  to  see  a  copy.  The 
author  uses  the  graphic  method  to 
good  advantage  and  has  given 
a  chapter  on  Linear  Equations  and 
Problems,  which  brings  out  many 
new  features.       The  price  is  $1.10. 

— Commissioner  Jones  has  been 
in  great  demand  for  commencemeni 
addresses  all  over  the  state  this 
spring  and  has  won  hosts  of  friends 
everywhere.  His  addresses  always 
inspire  to  better  work  and  higher 
standards  of  thought  and  living. 

—Supt.  R.  }{.  Hunter,  of  Xew 
\'ienna,  has  been  elected  to  the  prin- 
cij)alship  of  the  Hillsboro  high 
schof)!,  at  $1,000. 

— Supt.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
of  Steubenville,  has  been  reelected 
for  a  term  of  three  years  at  $2,500. 
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— Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan,  of  Colum- 
bus, has  been  reelected  and  his  sal- 
ary increased  from  $3,000  to  $3,600. 

— F.  N.  Sweitzer,  of  the  Canton 
high  school,  has  declined  a  reelect- 
ion in  order  to  become  the  Ohio 
agent  of  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
Chicago.  His  work  has  been  alto- 
gether acceptable  and  the  Board 
and  people  greatly  regret  to  lose 
him  from  the  schools.  He  is  gen- 
ial and  scholarly,  and  will  be  a  suc- 
cess in  his  new  work. 


— Supt.  J.  E.  Collins,  of  Batavia,, 
has  just  published  his  new  coursc- 
of  study  and  historical  review, 
which  is  sure  to  attract  wide  atten- 
tion. The  details  that  have  beeiv 
worked  out  represent  herculeai> 
work  and  the  entire  manual  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  professional 
spirit  and  indefatigable  industry -of 
Supt.  Collins. 

—Supt.  W.  E.  Crandall,  of 
Brownhelm,  has  been  elected  to  the 
superintendency  of  North  Amherst. 


S(  ENE    AT    LAKESIDE. 


— Supt.  E.  E.  Adair,  of  Denies- 
town,  has  been  reelected  for  four 
years.  He  has  served  seveniecn 
years  and  when  his  present  term  is 
completed  he  will  have  attained  his 
majority.  His  laboratories  are  well 
equipped  and. much  of  the  appara- 
tus he  has  made  himself.  His  rec- 
ord is  one  to  be  proud  of. 

—Supt.  T.  W.  Shimp,  of  Del- 
phos,  has  been  reelected  at  a  salary 
of  $1,500.  The  entire  corps  of 
teachers  reelected  also  with  sub- 
stantial increase  in  salaries. 


— Supt.  Wm.  Walter,  of  Rush- 
ville,  has  been  reelected.  He  grad- 
uated three  girls  April  28,  when 
Prof.  H.  R.  Wilson,  of  Athens, 
gave  the  class  address. 

— Supt.  S.  H.  Layton  graduated 
a  class  of  two  from  the  Lincoln 
high  school  May  16,  and  ten  from 
the  Academy  high  school  May  18. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Coleman  addressed  the 
former  class  and  Prof.  F.  Treud- 
ley  the  latter.  Dr.  W.  O.  Thomp- 
son preached  the  baccalaureate  ser- 
mon May  14. 
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— Supt.  L.  E.  Everett,  of  Uhr- 
ichsville,  has  been  reelected  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  He  graduated 
a  class  of  twelve  May  25. 

—Supt.  N.  H.  Stull.  of  De  Graff, 
has  been  reelected  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  he  was  recently  appointed 
county  examiner,  and,  hence,  he  is 
now  free  to  unpack  his  trunk. 

— Supt.  H.  Z.  Hobson,  of  Denni- 
son,  has  been  elected  to  the  super  in- 
tendency  at  Cambridge. 

— Supt.  Orville  Christ,  of  Tippe- 
canoe City,  has  been  reelected  for 
three  years  at  a  salary  of  $1,200, 
$1,300,  and  $1,400. 

— The  Oak  Hill  high  school 
graduated  a  class  of  five  boys  and 
two  girls  May  12.  Dr.  Alfred  T. 
Perry  delivered  the  address. 

— The  oratorical  contest  of  the 
north  half  of  the  N.  W.  Ohio  Ora- 
torical Association,  was  held  at  Tif- 
fin, May  5,  and  was  most  successful. 
President  Charles  G.  Heckert,  ot 
Wittenberg,  acted  as  judge  on  com- 
position, and  Prof.  W.  H.  Siebert, 
of  O.  S.  U.,  on  delivery.  Miss 
Nora  B.  Callahan,  of  Bellevuc, 
won  first  prize,  $15;  Miss  Bessie 
Betts,  of  Defiance,  second,  $10;  and 
Miss  Helen  E.  Boor,  of  Saniusky, 
third,  $5. 

—Supt.  J.  K.  Baxter,  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non, has  been  unanimously  elected 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  Can- 
ton schools  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  at  $2,700. 


— Supt.  E.  L.  Rickert,  of  Lowell- 
ville,  moves  along  at  a  good  pac^s. 
The  only  school  property  saved 
from  fire  Feb.  16,  1904,  w^s  a  step- 
ladder.  Now  they  have  a  $32,000 
building,  a  work-shop,  a  school  sav- 
ings bank  with  158  depositors  and 
$351.76  drawing  four  per  cent.,  the 
nucleus  of  a  library,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  a  museum.  The  boys  have 
made  all  cases  for  books.  All  this 
means  leadership  by  the  superinten- 
dent. 

— Miss  Elinor  Hursh,  of  Tiffin, 
has  been  elected  teacher  of  music 
and  drawing  of  the  DeGraff  schools 
at  a  salary  of  $60  per  month. 

— Miss  Jessie  Demathan,  who 
has  taught  Latin  in  the  Defiance 
high  school  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion. 

— The  Board  of  Education  in  Dc 
Graff,  has  passed  a  resolution  that 
all  teachers  must  take  at  least  one 
good  educational  journal.  "The 
world  do  move." 

— Supt.  E.  K.  Barnes,  of  Osborn, 
has  resigned  his  position,  .expecting 
to  spend  a  year  or  more  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife's 
health. 

— Ralph  Stratton,  who  graduates 
from  Oberlin  this  month,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  at  Wakeman, 
at  $900. 

— Supt.  D.  H.  Barnes,  one  of  the 
leaders  in  township  work  has  been 
elected  for  his  tenth  year  by  the 
Board  of  Bath  Tp.,  Greene  county. 
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— Supt.  F.  B.  Bryant,  of  Rich- 
wood,  has  been  reelected  and  his 
salary  increased  $ioo. 

—Supt.  H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  of  Ak- 
ron, has  been  elected  for  five  years 
at  a  salary  of  $3,600. 

-r-Supt.  Oliver  Swisher,  of  Eliz- 
abethtown,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  high  school  at  North 
Bend. 

— Supt.  C.  L.  Boyer,  of  Circle- 
ville,  has  been  reelected  for  two 
year  at  $1,800. 

—Supt.  W.  H.  Sidebottom,  of 
Ohio  City,  has  won  the  people  over 
that  way  as  a  recent  three-year 
election  clearly  shows. 

— The  new  $85,000  high  school 
building  at  Lakewood  was  dedi- 
cated May  5. 

—Supt.  H.  A.  Redfield,  of  Not- 
tingham, has  been  reelected  for 
three  years. 

— Supt.  H.  E.  Axline,  of  South 
Brooklyn,  has  been  unanimously 
reelected  for  three  years. 

— South  Brooklyn  has  sold  $21,- 
000  worth  of  bonds  to  add  six  ad- 
ditional rooms  to  the  Dawning 
school. 

- — Collinwood  will  soon  vote  on 
issuing  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $10,- 
000  for  school  buildings. 

— Supt.  Stanley  Lawrence,  of 
New  Holland,  has  been  elected  su- 
perintendent at  Ashville,  at  a  salary 
of  $900. 


— Ginn  &  Co.  have  removed  their 
Columbus  office  to  the  Douglas 
Building,  corner  Long  and  High 
streets,  to  which  all  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed. 

— Supt.  Chas.  L.  Van  Cleve,  of 
Mansfield,  has  been  reelected  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  at  $2,500  sal- 
ary. 

—Supt.  J.  H.  Tuttle,  of  Wash- 
ington  C.  H.,  after  a  year  of  effec- 
tive service,  has  been  honored  with 
a  reelection. 

— Supt.  A.  B.  Graham,  in  sever- 
ing his  connection  with  the  work  of 
township  schools,  has  left  a 
monument  that  is  worthy  of  the 
man,  in  his  report  of  the  Spring- 
field Township  Schools.  If  this 
report  could  only  fall  into  the  hands 
of  all  township  boards  it  would 
abundantly  show  the  p  :ssibilities  in 
the  work  they  are  doing.  It  is  the 
most  complete  report  of  the  kind 
ever  issued  in  Ohio,  so  far  as  we 
know. 

— Supt.  John  S.  Alan,  of  Freder- 
ickstown,  has  been  elected  principal 
of  the  Ravenna  high  school. 

— Supt.  D.  L.  nines,  of  (jahanna. 
graduated  a  class  of  eleven  April  2S. 
Tiie  class  was  not  only  large,  Iniv 
g(K)d  also. 

—Supt.  F.  B.  Bryant,  of  Rich- 
wot  >d,  graduated  seven  girls  and 
three  boys  June  i.  Supt.  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler gave  the  address  and  Dr.  H.  C. 
Jameson  preached  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  May  28. 
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—  Supl  Gates,  of  Welshfield, 
graduated  a  fine  class  of  fifteen  May 
9,  when  Commissioner  Jones  deliv- 
ered the  address. 

— This  is  a  Knox  Co.  answer: 
"The  cornea  is  situated  just  under 
the  liver  and  is  used  to  create  a  fluid 
for  digestion — iris  is  used  to  protect 
the  body  from  germs." 

— Miss  Ola  Hare,  of  Rich  wood, 
has  been  promoted  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eighth  grade  with  an  increase 
in  salary  of  ten  dollars  per  montii. 

— Claude  Hanby,  of  Claiborne, 
has  relinquished  the  work  of  teach- 
ing and  will  enter  upon  the  study  of 
theology  in  September. 

— The  Board  of  Education  did  a 
very  proper  thing  in  reelecting  Su- 
perintendent VanCleve  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  not  only  as  a  fitting 
expression  of  confidence  in  one  who 
has  proven  himself  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place,  but  in  behalf  of  con- 
tinued tranquillity  in  the  schools  re- 
sulting from  a  fixed  tenure  of  au- 
thority for  a  reasonable  period. 
Then,  too,  Superintendent  Van 
Cleve  is  the  real  father  of  the  new 
High  school  and  it  is  right  that  he 
should  have  an  eye  on  its  proper 
rearing. — Steubcmnlle  Gazette. 

— Supt.  F.  H.  Flickinger,  of  Car- 
dington,  has  been  unanimously  re- 
elected for  a  term  of  three  years. 

— Dr.  Mary  Thomas,  of  Miami 
University,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  of  German  in  Ohio 
State  University. 


— The  following  excuse  was  re- 
ceived by  an   Ohio  superintendent : 

"Please  excuse  my  daughter  Daisy, 
Who  is  not  so  very  lazy, 
Hut's  inclined  to  take  things  aisy, 
.\nd,  thus,  she's  late  to  school. 

"I  hope  you  will  not  whip  her, 
Xor  from  the  sch(X)l  house  ship  her, 
Xor  in  the  classes  skip  her 
For  being  late  to  school. 

"Hereafter,  we'll  endeavor 
That  she  shall  never,  never, 
Or,  rather  hardly  ever 
Be  late  again  to  school." 

— The  Board  of  Control  of  the 
O.  T.  R.  C,  at  the  annual  meeting. 
May  12-13,  adopted  the  following 
books  for  the  coming  year : 

Pedagogy  —  Chancellor's  "  Our 
Schools ;  Their  Administration  and 
Supervision, "  or  McMurray's 
"Method  of  Teaching." 

Literature — Moody  and  Lovitt's 
"History  of  English  Literature,"  or 
Perry's  "Study  of  Prose  Fiction." 

Classics  —  Shakespeare's  **  Mac- 
beth," Milton's  minor  poems  and 
Scott's  ''Lady  of  the  Lake." 

History — Hart's  ''Essentials  of 
American  History,"  or  Bourne's 
"Teaching  of  History  and  Civics." 

—Supt.  W.  S.  Bliss,  of  the  Kins- 
man Special  School,  has  been  re- 
elected for  two  years,  and  salary 
increased  to  $855  for  first  year,  and 
$()00  for  the  next. 

— Dr.  Guy  Potter  Benton  deliver- 
ed the  address  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Miamishurg 
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high  school  May  25.  A  superb 
musical  programme  under  the  di- 
rection of  Supt.  Vance  was  a  fea- 
ture iii  the  exercises.  The  pro- 
gramme of  Class  Night,  May  23, 
(lisi)layed  to  good  advantage  the 
genius  and  versatility  of  the  class. 

— Prin.  J.  S.  Ivdwards.  of  Uit 
Plain  City  high  school,  has  Ikch 
elected  to  the  suj)erinten(lency  io 
succeed  Supt.  I).  J.  Schurr,  who 
leaves  the  schcxil  to  hecome  a  de- 
votee at  the  shrine  of  politics. 

— Supt.  H.  V.  V'allance,  of  Os- 
trander,  has  been  elected  10  tne 
principalship  of  the  I^lain  City  high 
school  at  a  salary  in  excess  of  what 
has  ever  been  paid  hitherto. 

— Supt.  E.  C.  Gray,  of  the  Kins- 
man Central  School,  has  been  re- 
elected for  two  years  and  salary  in- 
crea.sed  to  $760  the  first  year,  and 
$800  the  second. 

— The  high  schools  of  (ieauga 
county  held  a  field  day  on  the  fair 
ground  at  Burton,  May  6,  that 
brought  out  a  large  crowd  and  did 
much  to  stimulate  the  right  sort  of 
athletics  in  that  section. 

— Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey,  of 
Ironton,  has  been  reelected  for  four 
years  at  $1,900.  This  is  $200  more 
than  was  ever  paid  any  other  super- 
intendent. A  class  of  twenty  will 
be  graduated  June  8.  A  $1,200 
heating  apparatus  will  soon  be  in- 
stalled. $400  has  just  been  spent 
for  supplementary  reading,  physi- 
cal culture  has  been  introduced  in 


accordance  with  the  new  law,  and 
the  whole  outlook  for  Ironton  is  al- 
together good. 

—The  election  of  Dr.  H.  VV.  El- 
son  to  the  Chair  of  History  in  Ohio 
University,  is  a  just  recogni- 
tion of  a  most  worthy  man  and  we 
heartily  congratulate  the  authori- 
ties upon  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice.  He  brings  to  the  Univer- 
sity a  degree  of  scholarship  w^hich 
will  inspire  confidence  and  his  rep- 
utation as  an  author  will  turn  the 
eyes  of  the  entire  country  toward 
his  department.  He  is  a  man  of 
genial  personality  and  will  win 
friends  for  the  institution  from  the 
first.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Mus- 
kingum College,  and  hence  his  com- 
ing to  Ohio  is  a  return  home.  We 
extend  to  him,  in  behalf  of  the 
sch(x>l  i)eople  of  Ohio,  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  wish  him  great  suc- 
cess in  this  new  and  inviting  field 
of  labor. 

—Supt.  R.  W.  Christ,  of  Bethel 
Tp.,  Miami  Co.,  has  been  reelected 
at  $100  a  month.  Prin.  W.  Peo- 
ples at  $68.75  ^  month,  and  Miss 
Prudentia  Strete,  of  ( )hio  City,  has 
been  elected  teacher  of  Latin  and 
English  at  $60  a  month.  The 
Board  recently  expended  $225  in 
equipping  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories  and  the  library  wnl! 
soon  contain  1,000  volumes. 

— Supt.  H.  A.  Cassidy,  of  Lan- 
caster has  been  reelected  for  a  term 
of  two  years  and  salary  increased  to 
$r.7oo  and  $1,800. 
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— Supt.  J.  F.  Henderson,  of  Mc- 
Arthur,  graduated  a  class  of  twelve 
April  27,  the  largest  class  in  nine- 
teen  years.  He  has  been  reelected 
as  has  Prin.  Harry  M.  Coultrap. 
They  will  have  nine  months  of 
school  next  year.  The  world 
moves. 

— All  the  teachers  in  the  high 
school  at  Lancaster,  have  been  re- 
elected and  $100  added  to  the  sal- 
ary of  each.  Nothing  wrong  with 
the  Lancaster  Board. 


— Supt.  D.  J.  Schurr,  of  Plain 
City,  graduated  a  class  of  nine  May 
18,  in  the  largest  and  best  com- 
mencement in  the  history  of  the 
schools.  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson 
gave  the  address. 

— The  Columbus  School  for  Girls, 
of  which  Miss  Alice  Gladden  and 
Miss  Grace  Jones  are  principals, 
graduated  nine  young  ladies  June 
5.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  delivered  the  ad- 
dress. 


SCENE   AT   LAKESIDE. 


— Prof.  Oliver  F.  Emerson,  ol 
Western  Reserve  University,  has 
prepared  a  very  scholarly  book  en- 
titled "A  Middle  English  Reader,** 
which  is  published  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  Chicago.  The  price  is 
$1.90.  The  large  number  of  selec- 
tions, notes  and  glossary  render  this 
a  valuable  book  for  all  teachers  of 
English. 

— Mrs.  Garnet  Parker  Erwin,  su- 
pervisor of  music  at  Gallipolis,  has 
been  elected  to  a  similar  position  at 
Canal  Dover,  at  $750. 


— Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, have  just  published  a  charming 
book  by  Sara  Cone  Bryant,  entitled 
"How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children." 
It  is  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  teach- 
er. 

— Miss  Minnie  Porter,  teacher  of 
English  in  the  high  school  at  New 
Philadelphia,  has  been  elected  for 
English  work  at  Oak  Park,  III.,  at 
$1,200.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
State  University  and  was  the  choice 
of  Prin.  J.  C.  Hanna,  from  among 
fifty  applicants. 
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— Siipt.  C.  E.  Stinebaugh,  of 
Perrysburg,  has  been  reelected  for 
three  years,  at  $i,ooo. 

— Supt.  O.  O.  Vogenitz,  of  Ada, 
has  been  reelected  at  a  salary  of 
$i,ooo. 

—Supt.  W.  V.  Wales,  of  Portage, 
has  been  reelected  for  two  years  at 
$720  salary. 

— The  Central  Ohio  Schoolmas- 
ters' Club  met  May  11,  at  the  Hotel 
Hartman,  in  their  final  meeting  for 
the  year.  Supt.  J.  W.  Mackinnon, 
of  Bellefontaine,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Prin.  C.  D.  Everett,  of 
Columbus,  Secretary-Treasurer  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Dr.  David  R. 
Major  read  a  paper  on  'The  Doc- 
trine of  Formal  Mental  Discipline," 
which  created  a  sensation  and 
much  discussion.  It  was  based , 
upon  the  tenets  of  the  new 
psychology  and,  hence^  caught  the 
brethren  off  their  traditional  camp- 
ing ground.  The  discussion  was 
entered  into  with  much  spirit  by 
Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins,  Prof.  J.  H. 
Snyder,  Dr.  T.  J.  Sanders,  Dr.  J.  J. 
Burns,  Supt.  J.  K.  Baxter,  Prof.  W. 
H.  Siebert,  Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan, 
Prin.  C.  S.  Barrett,  Prin.  E.  P. 
Childs,  Prof  .  Wm.  McPherson  and 
Supt.  J.  W.  Mackinnon.  Those 
present  were  E.  B.  Cox,  D.  R.  Ma- 
jor, I.  N.  Keyser,  W.  H.  Siebert, 
E.  L.  Mendenhall,  R.  W.  Buck,  E. 
P.  Childs,  J.  G.  Leland,  J.  A.  Har- 
lor,  J.  H.  Snyder,  B.  E.  Richardson, 
J.  A.  Shawan,  T.  J.  Sanders,  F.  A. 
Cosgrove,  C.  L.  Boyer,  C.  S.  Bar- 


rett, J.  W.  MacKinnon,  J.  K.  Bax- 
ter, J.  P.  West,  W.  M.  Townsend, 
C.  D.  Everett,  J.  D.  Simkins,  Wm. 
McClain,  Wm.  McPherson,  J.  J. 
Burns,  F.  B.  Pearson. 

—Supt.  John  H.  Phillips,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  is  the  author  and 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  the  publish- 
ers, of  "Old  Tales  and  Modem 
Ideas,"  a  series  of  talks  which  Supt. 
Phillips  has  given  to  his  high  school 
pupils. 

— Supt.  M.  G.  Calhoun,  of  Rose- 
ville,  has  been  elected  to  the  super- 
intendency  at  Crooksville.  He  is 
one  of  the  examiners  of  Perry 
county. 

— Supt.  Horace  A.  Stokes,  of 
Delaware,  has  been  reelected  for 
four  years  at  $1,800. 

— Supt.  C.  L.  Williams,  of  Shaw^ 
nee,  has  been  reelected  and  his  sal- 
ary increased  $100. 

— Supt.  A.  H.  Vernon,  of  Coal- 
ton,  has  been  elected  to  the  superin- 
tcndency  at  Roseville. 

— Supt.  J.  M.  Reason,  of  West- 
on, has  been  reelected  at  a  salary 
of  $900. 

— Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  of  Van 
Wert,  has  been  reelected  for  five 
years  at  $1,800  salary. 

—Supt.  M.  E.  Hard,  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  has  been  reelected  for  a  term 
of  three  years  at  a  salary  of  $2,100. 

—Supt.  H.  D.  Grindle,  of  Pauld- 
fng.  has  been  reelected  at  a  salary 
of  $1,000. 
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— Supt.  S.  M.  Glenn,  of  Huron, 
lias  been  reelected  for  two  years  at 
a  salary  of  $1,000. 

— Supt.  W.  A.  Hiscox,  of  La 
Grange,  after  one  year  of  service, 
has  been  reelected  for  two  years  at 
a  large  increase  of  salary. 

— Supt.  J.  C.  Hanselman,  of 
Leipsic,  has  been  elected  to  the  su- 
perintendency  at  Pettisville. 

—Supt.  J.  W.  Hoffman,  of  Delta, 
has  been  reelected  for  two  years  at 
a  salary  of  $1,000. 

— The  MacMillan  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  just  issued  "Sohrab  and 
Rustum,"  and  other  poems  by  Ed- 
win Arnold,  in  their  series  of 
twenty-five  cent  classics. 

— Supt.  J.  C.  Christman,  of  Mau- 
mee,  has  been  reelected  for  two 
years,  at  a  salary  of  $900. 

— Supt.  Frank  B.  Smith,  of  Mo- 
renci,  Mich.,  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  West  Toledo 
schools,  at  a  salary  of  $t,ooo. 

— Supt.  S.  H.  Maharry  and  Prin. 
Walter  Painter,  of  Shelby,  arranged 
a  very  elaborate  and  interesting 
commencement  programme  for 
May  31  and  June  i.  There  were 
seventeen  graduates.  Dr.  S.  D. 
Fess,  of  Chicago  University,  gave 
the  address  on  the  subject,  "Lincoln, 
the  Truest  American." 

— Charles  L.  Burrell,  of  North- 
field,  has  been  elected  to  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  Park  Street  School, 
Alliance. 


— Supt.  W.  L.  At  well,  of  Johns- 
town, graduated  a  class  of  seven, 
May  26.  Miss  Edna  Wright,  one 
of  the  graduates,  has  our  thanks 
for  a  copy  of  their  beautiful  pro- 
gramme. ,  . 

— Supt.  W.  M.  Glasgow  and 
Prin.  Geo.  M.  Korns,  of  Barberton, 
have  both  been  reelected.  Their 
commencement  occurred  June  2, 
when  fourteen  graduates  received 
their  diplomas. 

— Supt.  W.  O.  Perry,  of  Fayette, 
has  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of 
two  years. 

— Supt.  T.  J.  Class,  of  Spcncer- 
ville.  has  been  reelected. 

—Supt.  \\\  R.  Walker,  of  the 
Bainbridge  Centralized  Schools,  has 
prepared  and  published  a  manual  of 
the  schools  and  the  work  is  well 
done. 

— Supt.  Chas.  W\  Cookson,  of 
Somerset,  and  the  following  grade 
teachers  have  been  reelected:  Miss 
Margaret  Cotterman,  Miss  E. 
Hightshire,  Miss  Ella  Carney  and 
Mrs.  Swingle. 

— Supt.  C.  L.  MartzolflF,  of  New 
Lexington,  graduated  a  class  of 
seven  May  25.  Dr.  W.  O.  Thomp- 
son delivered  the  address. 

— Prin.  Walter  Edmunds,  of 
St)merset.  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Junction  City. 

— Prof.  C.  M.  Parker  gave  his 
celebrated  lecture,  "  American 
Poetrv    and    Rhvnie."    before    the. 
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teachers  of  Columbus  and  Franklin 
Co.,  May  20,  and  the  hour  proved 
one  of  rare  pleasure  and  profit. 
Prof.  Parker  is  a  master  in  this  line 
and  there  is  never  a  dull  minute 
when  he  is  on  the  platform. 

— Supt.  H.  C.  Knowles,  of  War- 
fensville,  has  been  elected  to  a  like 
position  at  Grafton. 

— Supt.  W.  S.  Robinson,  of  Fos- 
toria,  has  declined  a  reelection  and 
will  begin  work  for  the  MacMillan 
Co.,  book  publishers,  of  Chicago,  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year.  Supt. 
Robinson  is  one  of  the  strong  school 
men  of  the  state,  and  the  MacMil- 
lans  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
securing  his  services. 

— The  reelections  in  Licking 
county  are  numerous  and  very 
gratifying.  Here  is  a  list  of  the 
noble  brotherhood :  Supt.  C.  V. 
Bebout,  Hebron;  Supt.  Chas.  T. 
Moore,  Pataskala;  Supt.  R.  H. 
Nichols,  Hanover :  Supt.  J.  L.  Clif- 
ton, Homer ;  Supt.  L.  C.  Brown, 
Jersey;  Supt.  Reed  S.  Johnson, 
Summit ;  Supt.  Hamilton,  Etna : 
Supt.  C.  L.  Riley,  Kirkersville. 

— Supt.  H.  S.  Foote,  of  Chardon, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  at 
JeflPerson. 

—Supt.  L.  C.  Dick,  of  West  Jeff- 
erson, has  been  reelected  for  a  term 
of  three  years  with  a  goodly  incre- 
ase of  Fahry. 

— Supt.  R.  VV.  Strohl,  of  Elmore, 
has  been  reelected  at  that  place  for 
the  next  three  years. 


— Prin.  J.  E.  Fitzgerald,  of  War- 
ren, has  been  elected  to  the  superin- 
tendency  at  Geneva,  a  good  promo- 
tion for  a  worthy  man. 

—Supt.  F.  J.  Roller,  of  Niles, 
has  been  reelected  for  a  term  of 
three  years  and  the  salary  increased 
to  $2,220. 

— Supt.  J.  A.  Runyan,  of  Clif- 
ton, graduated  five  boys  and  four 
girls  May  23.  Prof.  McChesney 
of  Cedarville  College,  gave  the 
class  address. 

—Supt.  W.  H.  Waltermire,  of 
Centerburg,  graduated  a  class  of  six 
boys  and  two  girls  May  24,  in  a 
commencement  that  was  thorough- 
ly high  grade. 

— Supt.  S.  H.  Layton,  of  GalH- 
polis,  has  been  elected  superinten- 
dent at  Fostoria,  at  $1,600,  an  in- 
crease of  $300  over  his  former  sal- 
ary.      Moving  often  pays. 

— Supt.  J.  Reuben  Beachler,  of 
Arcanum,  has  been  elected  to  the 
superintendency  at  Eaton,  and 
everybody  who  knows  him  knows 
that  he  will  win  great  success. 

—Supt.  H.  C.  Fickell,  of  Ma- 
rengo, has  been  elected  superinten- 
dent at  Centerburg.  and  Rev.  Jos- 
eph Long,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  at  Centerburg,  has 
been  elected  at  Marengo. 

—Supt.  D.  C.  Bryant,  of  St. 
Paris,  has  ])een  reelected  for  two 
years  and  the  salary  increased  to 
$1,100. 
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— Miss  Mary  Haupert,  daughter 
of  Supt.  Chas.  Haupert,  of  Woos- 
ter,  who  has  been  teaching  at  Lx>di, 
lias  accepted  a  position  in  the  Mor- 
avian Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

— D.  C.  Elder,  who  has  taught 
the  grammar  grade  at  Centerburg, 
will  enter  Muskingum  College  in 
September,  to  complete  his  college 
course. 

— Supt.  R.  M.  Small,  of  Junc- 
tion City,  has  resign  *d  his  position 
and  will  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
law. 

— Supt.  S.  M.  Glenn,  jr.,  grad- 
uated a  class  of  eight  June  2. 
Supt.  Glenn.  Miss  M.  Luella  Bar- 
ram,  Principal  of  the  high  school, 
and  all  the  teachers  haye  been  re- 
elected. 

— The  Huron  Co.  Institute  will 
be  held  at  Chicago,  June  12-16. 
The  instructors  are  Supt.  C.  C. 
Miller.  Lima;  Prin.  Walter  E. 
Painter,  Shelby;  and  Prof.  J.  S. 
Park,  Ada.  The  officers  are  Pres- 
ident, L.  \V.  Bedford;  Secretary, 
Miss  Marian  McPherson ;  Ex-Com. 
H.  C.  Bates,  Belle vue ;  E.  A.  Evans, 
Chicago;  T.  G.  Pasco.  Xorth  Fair- 
field. 

— Geo.  P.  Chatterton  and  Carl 
Zeller  have  both  been  reelected  by 
the  Youngstown  Board  and  their 
salaries  increased  to  $1,400. 

— Principals  E.  M.  Craig  and  W. 
C.  Washburn,  of  the  Evening  High 
Schools,  Cincinnati,  held  their  com- 
mencement in  Music  Hall,  ^^ay  26. 


Principal  Craig  had  32  graduates, 
and  Prin.  Washburn,  26.  Besides 
these  there  were  five  post-grad- 
uates. Supt.  Dyer  addressed  the 
class. 

— Dr.  J.  C.  Jackson^  Jr.,  of  Co- 
lumbus, delivered  the  class  address 
to  the  thirty-three  graduates  of  the 
Marysville  high  school,  June  ist. 
Dr.  David  R.  Moore  preached  the 
baccalaureate  sermon,  May  28. 

— Supt.  W.  H.  Cole  has  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
by  the  Board  at  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  and  expects  to  spend  several 
months  in  Europe  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Cole  and  their  son  Alfred. 
They  will  sail  in  the  early  Autumn. 

—  The  Bellevue  high  school 
graduated  nine  boys  and  twelve 
girls  on  June  5th.  Among  the 
girls  was  Miss  Gertrude  Warner, 
eldest  daughter  of  Supt.  E.  F. 
Warner.  Commisioner  Jones  made 
the  class  address. 

— The  annual  contest  of  the 
Northern  Section  of  the  North- 
western Ohio  Oratorical  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Tiffin,  May  5. 
The  following  towns  were  repre- 
sented :  Toledo,  Defiance.  Bryan, 
Clyde,  Fremont,  Norwalk,  San- 
dusky, Bellevue.  Prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows :  ist,  Bellevue ; 
2d,  Defiance;  3d,  Sandusky.  Prot. 
Siebert,  of  the  O.  S.  U.,  and  Pres. 
Hcckert,  of  Wittenberg,  were  the 
judges.  The  next  contest  will  be 
held  at  Bellevue. 
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— Prin.  James  T.  Begg,  of  the 
Columbus  Grove  high  school,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  superinten- 
dency  to  succeed  W.  E.  Kershner. 
His  salary  is  $950. 

— Supt.  Chauncey  Lawrence,  of 
Waverly,  has  been  reelected  for  one 
year. 

— Supt.  C.  M.  Grubb,  of  How- 
ard, graduated  two  pupils.  May 
30.     All  is  well  at  Howard. 

— Supt.  H.  W.  Bradshaw,  of 
Sunbury,  graduated  a  class  of 
thVee  girls  and  one  hoy-,  May  25. 
Prof.  Smyser,  of  Delaware,  gave 
the  class  address. 

— E.  O.  Vaile,  of  Oak  Park,  111., 
has  sold  all  his  publications  to  the 
United  Educational  Co.,  of  New 
York.  Ill  health  has  caused  him 
thus  to  lay  down  the  editorial  pen. 
Our  best  wishes  go  with  him. 

— Attention  is  called  to  the  spe- 
cial announcement  of  the  Gallatin 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  found  in 
our  advertisement  department.  A 
careful  investigation  has  clearly 
proved  that  the  Gallatin  is  a  first- 
class  hotel  in  every  respect,  and  lo- 
cated in  a  most  desirable  part  of 
the  city.  A  letter  from  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Julian  C.  Lawrence, 
announces  a  willingness  to  treat  all 
N.  E.  A.  visitors  in  a  courteous 
and  generous  manner. 

— Principal  J.  L.  Selby,  of  the 
Greenville  high  school,  has  been 
reelected  for  two  years  and  salary 
increased  $100  a  year. 


— Benton  township,  Ottawa 
County,  boasts  of  a  boy,  Herbert 
Oestreich,  who  successfully  passed 
the  April  Patterson  examination, 
at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  one 
month.  This  certainly  speaks  well 
for  his  teacher,  Mr.  Waite  Teach- 
out,  of  Graytown. 

— Supt.H.  H.  Hoffman,  of  Oak 
Harbor,  has  been  reelected  at  that 
place.  Prin.  Sarah  R.  Gill  and 
Asst.  Prin.  Mr.  G.  H.  Aschbacher, 
have  also  been  reelected  to  their  re- 
spective positions. 

— The  third  quarterly  session  of 
the  Ottawa  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, met  at  Genoa,  April  22. 
A  welcome  address  was  given  by 
E.  A.  Powers,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  that  place. 
Miss  Adda  Hannon  read  a  paper 
on  "Pestalozzi."  Supt.  Ockerman, 
of  Lakeside,  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing talk  on  "The  Teacher's  Brier 
Patch."  L.  C.  Rupp,  of  Rocky 
Ridge,  read  a  paper  on  "How  to 
Prepare  for  an  Examination." 
Prof.  S.  F.  Ball,  of  Toledo,  read  an 
exceptionally  fine  paper  on  "Mod- 
ern Method  in  History,''  and  Prof. 
Dietrich,  of  Sandusky,  had  a  most 
interesting  paper  on  "Browning." 
Music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
was  furnished  by  the  pupils.  A 
beautiful  flag  drill  was  given  by 
some  pupils  of  the  primary  school. 

— Supt.  J.  W.  Jones,  of  New- 
comerstown,  has  been  reelected  for 
a  term  of  three  years  by  unanimous 
action  of  the  Board. 
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— Supt.  W.  T.  Heilman,  of  Can- 
al Winchester,  graduated  a  class  of 
eleven  May  26.  Dr.  Charles  Miller, 
of  Heidelberg,  gave  the  address  of 
the  occasion. 

— Supt.  H.  A.  Cassidy,  and  Prin. 
Seth  Hayes,  of  Lancaster,  will 
graduate  a  class  of  twenty-six,  June 
8th,  when  Rev.  W.  M.  Smith  will 
deliver  the  address. 

— W.  F.  Gill,  who  is  attending 
college  in  a  Tennessee  college,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  ai 
Lithopolis,  Supt.  Frank  E.  Wil- 
son having  declined  a  reelection  in 
order  to  advance  into  a  larger 
field. 

— Supt.  William  Beachler,  of 
New  Bremen,  has  been  reelected, 
and  his  salary  increased  to  $1,500. 
All  the  teachers  have  been  reelected 
also,  and  salaries  increased  so  thai 
their  average  salary  is  $65  a  month. 

— Supt.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Lima,  has 
been  elected  President  of  Lima  Col- 
lege, at  a  salary  of  $3,000,  and  will 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
position,  July  I. 

— Supt.  L.  A.  Sigrist,  of  New 
Berlin,  has  been  reelected. 

— Supt.  H.  M.  Crooks  ,of  Lis- 
bon, has  been  elected  President  of 
Albany  College,  Albany,  Oregon,  a 
town  of  5,500,  about  eighty  miles 
from  Portland.  This  is  the  Synod- 
ical  College  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  this  year  has  about  200 
students.  We  wish  him  great  suc- 
cess in  his  new  work. 


— G.  Gordon  Newell,  of  Wells- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
superintendency  at  Clarington. 

— Prin.  L.  W.  MacKinnon,  of 
the  Hillsboro  high  school  has  been 
elected  to  the  superintendency  at 
Granville  for  two  years  at  $1,150' 
and  $1,200. 

— Supt.  Aaron  Grady,  of  Nelson- 
ville,  has  been  reelected  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  and  his  son,  G.  Otto 
Grady,  has  been  reelected  superin- 
tendent at  Ceredo,  W.  Va.,  at  $1,- 
000.  Congratulations  to  the  Grady 
family. 

— The  local  press  of  Dennison, 
pay  high  tributes  to  Supt.  H.  Z. 
Hobson,  who  severs  his  connection- 
with  the  schools,  to  become  super- 
intendent at  Cambridge. 

—Prin.  J.  J.  McDonald,  of  the 
Worthington  high  school,  is  the 
leader  of  a  brass  band  composed 
entirely  of  high  school  boys.  There 
are  nineteen  members  and  scholar- 
ship is  made  the  test  of  membership. 
The  boys  play  like  veterans,  and 
enjoy  following  the  superb  leader- 
ship of  their  principal. 

— Within  an  hour's  ride  by  rail 
from  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean 
Grove,  N.  J.,  where  the  National 
Educational  Association's  conven- 
tion will  be  held  July  3-7,  is  the 
famous  battle  field  of  Monmouth, 
where  Washington,  following  up 
his  success  at  Trenton,  pursued  the 
Hessians  and  practically  brought 
the  War  of  the  Revolution    to   an 
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end.  A  government  monument 
marks  the  battle  field  and  even  the 
heroic  Molly  Pitcher  is  not  forgot- 
ten. Xearby  is  old  Tennent 
church,  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  in  America,  which  was  used 
as  a  hospital  during  the  conflict. 
Bullet  marks  and  blood  stains  are 
yet  to  be  seen. 

— We  were  specially  pleased  to 
present  to  our  readers  in  the  May 
number,  articles  by  and  cuts  of 
Mrs.  Pauline  Steinem,  of  the  To- 
ledo Board  of  Education,  and  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Hyre,  of  the  Cleveland  Board 
of  Education.  Both  these  ladies 
are  conspicuous  because  of  their 
deep  interest  in  all  educational  mat- 
ters. 

— Among  the  branches  of  edu- 
cational work  to  be  represented  by 
meetings  during  the  convention  of 
the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean 
Grove,  Ju4y  3-7,  are  the  depart- 
ments of  kindergarten  education, 
elementary  education,  higher  edu- 
cation, secondary  education,  nor- 
mal schools,  manual  training, 
art  education,  music  education, 
business  education,  child  study, 
scientific  instruction,  physical 
education,  school  administration, 
library  department,  special  edu- 
cation, Indian  education.  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Education,  Educational 
Press  Association  of  America,  and 
American  Mathematical  Society. 
Each  has  elaborate  programs. 


DO    YOU    WANT    A    SUMMER    HOME  ? 

If  SO,  consider  a  proposition  of 
locating  at  Topinabee.  situated  on 
the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Mullet 
Lake,  30  miles  south  of  Mackinaw, 
on  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Central. 
Its  location  is  superb.  Many  pretty 
summer  homes  have  already  been 
built  on  the  terrace  running  up 
from  the  shore  of  the  lake  into  the 
beautiful  pine  worlds.  It  is  not  a 
fashionable  resort,  but  one  where 
comfort  in  every  sense  may  be  had ; 
say  nothing  of  the  pure  water  and 
clear  atmosphere  to  be  found  there. 
Write  J.  S.  Hall,  (General  Agent. 
Detroit,  for  booklet. 

— Examinations  in  Literature  are 
bringing  out  some  remarkable 
statements,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  sample  :  "Irving's  style  is  in 
the  height  of  fashion." 

— Supt.  C.  A.  Krout,  of  Tiffin,  has 
been  reelected  for  a  tern  of  two 
years  at  a  salary  of  $1,800,  an  in- 
crease of  $100. 

—Supt.  J.  H.  Diebel.  of  Kelly's 
Island,  has  been  reelected  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  , 

— Prin.  H.  H.  Frazier,  of  the 
Tiffin  high  school,  delivered  the 
class  address  at  the  Bloomville 
commencement,  May  26.  There 
were  six  graduates. 

— The  teacher  who  goes  to  Put- 
in-Piay  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
will  be  glad  he  is  living  and  glad 
also  that  he  is  a  teacher.  He  will 
have  a  good  time. 
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— Supt.  A.  H.  Mott,  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  has  this  to  say  :  "  In 
your  May  number,  the  article  on 
Primary  Reading,  by  Lena  Roling, 
was  very  fine.  I  never  have  seen 
a  better  article  on  that  subject.  1 
should  like  to  congratulate  her." 

— Supt.  F.  S.  Coultrap,  of  Ath- 
ens, has  been  reelected  for  a  term 
of  two  years  at  a  salary  of  $1,500. 
He  graduated  a  class  of  thirty-three 
June  2.  Dr.  Alston  Ellis  delivered 
the  class  address,  and  Supt.  J.  V. 
McMillen.  of  Marietta,  presented 
the  diplomas.  Dr.  T.  L.  Lowe 
preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon, 
May  28th. 

— Miss  Jane  D.  Sullivant  and 
Miss  Mary  Ferrell,  of  East  High 
School,  Columbus,  will  spend  their 
vacation  revisiting  many  of  the  in- 
teresting, places  in  Europe. 

— Miss  Nellie  Merriman,  of  the 
Gallipolis  high  school^  will  spend 
the  summer  and  next  year  in  Chi- 
cago University,  to  complete  her 
college  work. 

— Elsewhere  in  this  issue  the 
statement  is  made  that  Supt. 
Thomas  J.  Class,  of  Spencerville, 
has  been  reelected,  but  the  fact  is 
that  he  was  principal  of  the  high 
school  and  has  now  been  elected 
superintendent. 

— Supt.  Geo.  W.  Chambers,  of 
(Iroveport,  graduated  a  class  of 
eight,  June  i.  Judge  Samuel  L. 
Black,  of  Columbus,  delivered  the 
class  address. 


— Miss  Lena  G.  Roling,  of  Glen- 
villc,  will  divide  her  time  during 
vacation,  between  the  summer 
of  which  she  is  a  most  worthy  ex- 
schools  of  Wooster  and  Otterbein, 
giving  instruction  in  primary  work 
lX)nent. 

— Prin.  C.  A.  Cockayne,  of  the 
Martins  Ferry  high  school,  has  de- 
clined a  reelection,  as  he  is  plan- 
ning to  attend  Yale  next  year  Vh 
complete  his  college  work 

— Supt.  C.  L.  Martzolff,  of  New 
Lexington,  and  the  entire  corp^  ot 
teachers,  have  been  honored  with  a 
reelection. 

— Supt.  R.  E.  Raynian  adds  to 
his  high  school  corps  for  the  com- 
ing year  David  !>.  Zook,  who  grad- 
uates from  Wooster  this  month,  a 
man  whose  excellent  service  will 
htip  maintain  the  high  standard 
East  Liverix)ol  holds  among  the 
best  schools  of  the  State. 

— Leonard  Harvey,  a  former 
Wooster  student,  and  later  at  Ohio 
State  l^niversity,  was  elected  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Ruggles  Cen- 
tralized Schof^ls  in  Ashland  Coun- 
ty, to  succeed  Chas.  A.  Helm,  who 
resio^ns  to  accept  a  better  place. 

— Dr.  (hiy  Potter  Benton  was 
signally  honored  by  the  faculty  and 
students  of  Miami  University,  May 
?6th,  his  fortieth  anniversary.  The 
students  presented  to  him  a  hand- 
some painting,  and  the  faculty, 
through  Dr.  Culler,  an  elegant 
cut  glass  service. 
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— Supt.  Hugh  Smith,  of  the 
Jeromeville  Schools,  graduated 
three  young  ladies  May  5.  An  in- 
crease of  salary  and  school  year 
lengthened  to  nine  months,  briefly 
tell  the  story  of  Mr.  Smith's  first 
year  in  the  public  schools. 

—$630,  $720,  $810,  $900,  $1,000 
— those  are  innocent  figures,  but 
back  of  them  is  the  "strenuous 
life"  of  Supt.  E.  L.  Rickert  who  is 
just  completing  his  fourth  year  in 
the  Lowellville  schools;  back  of 
tiiem  also  is  an  appreciative  Board 
that  knows  a  good  thing  without 
being  told  and  are  glad  to  pay  the 
last  figures  to  keep  their  pushing 
young  superintendent  for  another 
year. 

— The  Apollo  Quartette,  of  Co- 
lumbus, The  Ohio  Wesleyan  Quar- 
tette, of  Delaware,  and  The  Mod- 
jcska  Quartette,  of  Springfield, 
have  been  doing  much  good  ser- 
vice on  conunencement  platforms 
of  late. 

— Here  is  a  literary  gem,  which 
was  extracted  from  a  commence- 
ment speech :  "If  hollow  heads 
were  as  painful  as  hollow  teeth, 
there  would  be  much  suffering  in 
tb.e  world." 

— Lawrence  Thomas,  of  the  Lan- 
caster high  school,  has  organized 
a  glee  club  from  among  the  high 
school  boys,  and  under  his  leader- 
ship this  club  of  thirty-five  boys  is 
winning  laurels  for  the  school,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 


— Martin  L.  Huckey,  a  member 
of  the  Senior  class  at  Wooster,  has 
been  elected  teacher  of  science  in 
the  Bowling  Green  high  school,  a 
promising  man  in  a  good  place. 

— After  six  years  of  efficient  ser- 
vice, Supt.  Charles  W.  Biddle,  of 
Marshallville,  resigns  to  accept  the 
superintendency  of  the  West  Sa- 
lem schools.  Mr.  Biddle  is  the 
kind  of  a  man  that  does  things. 

— Supt.  F.  J.  Williams  completed 
his  first  year  in  the  Bloomdale 
schools.  May  19,  and  graduated  a 
class  of  nine  that  speaks  in  no  un- 
certain tones  of  his  thorough  work. 
Mr.  Williams  is  one  of  the  strong 
young  school  men  in  the  northwest- 
ern parf  of  the  state. 

—Prof.  R.  E.  Chaddock,  of 
Wooster  University,  will  be  grant- 
ed a  year's  leave  of  absence  for 
advanced  study  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity next  year.  He  is  a  young 
school  man  of  whom  to  be  proud. 


UNIFORM   EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

GRAMMAR. 

"There  is  a  time  in  every  man's  educa- 
tion when  he  arrives  at  the  conviction 
that  envy  is  ignorance;  that  imitation 
is  suicide;  that  he  must  take  himself 
for  better,  for  worse,  as  his  portion : 
that  though  the  wide  universe  is  full 
of  good,  no  kernel  of  nourishing  corn 
can  come  to  him  but  through  his  toil 
bestowed  on  that  plot  of  ground  which 
is  given  him  to  till." — Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson. 

(The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the 
above   selection.) 

1.  Classify  as  adjective,  adverbial,  or 
principal,  the  following  clauses:  (a) 
There  is  a  time  (line  1);  (b)  he  ar- 
rives (line  1)  ;  (c)  universe  is  full 
(line  4)  ;     (d)    kernel  can  come   (lines 
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4  and  5) ;  (e)  which  is  given  (line  6). 
2-  Select  a  participle  and  give  its  syn- 
tax. 3.  (a)  Select  a  verb  in  the  passive 
voice.  Give  the  mode  of  each  of  the 
following  verbs:  (b)  is  (line  2);  (c) 
is  (line  4)  ;  (d)  can  come  (line  5.)  4. 
Parse  (a)  zvhen  (line  1);  (b)  that 
(line2>;  (c)  though  (line  4).  5.  Give 
the  syntax  of  (,a)  time  (line  1);  (b) 
suicide  Oi"e  2)  ;  (c)  good  (line  4). 
6.  Select  an  infinitive  and  give  its  syn- 
tax. 7.  Parse  ichich  (line  6).  8.  De- 
fine (a)  etymology-;  (b)  verbal  noun. 
9.  Give  first  person  signular  of  the  verb 
go  through  the  indicative  mode,  naming 
the  tenses.  In.  Ilhistrate  the  use  of  an 
appositive  which  is  (a)  a  noun;  (b)  a 
pronoun  :    ( c )  a  clause. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  When  gold  is  worth  129  what 
yearly  per  cent,  of  income  will  a  per- 
son receive  who  invests  $7,450  in  U.  S. 
government  bonds  when  selling  at  104? 
2.  A  bank  charged  $33.20  and  paid  $2,- 
366.80  for  a  note  discounted  at  6  per 
cent.  How  long  had  it  to  run?  3.  At 
what  time  between  10  and  11  o'clock 
are  the  hands  of  a  clock  opposite?  4. 
If  I  receive  $140.80  for  painting  an  oc- 
tagonal church  spire  whose  slant  height 
is  80  ft.,  and  the  sides  of  \yhose  base 
are  8  ft.,  what  do  I  receive  a  square 
foot  ?  5.  How  many  feet  of  lumber  in 
a  stick  of  timber  2x4  feet  at  one  end, 
and  1x6  at  the  other,  and  12  feet 
long?  6.  Define  radical,  arithmetical 
prop:ression,  and  proportion.  7.  Find  in 
rods  the  perimeter  of  a  square  field  con- 
taining 5'^  acres.  (Correct  to  one  deci- 
mal place.)  8.  Find  the  difference  in 
time  between  San  Francsico,  122°27'\V.. 
and  Calcutta,  S0M9'E.  9.  Write  the 
symbols  of  (a)  ratio;  (b)  per  cent; 
(c)  evolution;  (d)  involution:  (e) 
decimals.  10.  Find  the  difference  be- 
tween ^  of  17  bu.  1  pk.  4  qt.  and  },  of  21 
bu.  3  qt. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  orthog- 
raphy? Would  you  teach  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct branch?  Why?  2.  Use  five  pre- 
fixes in  words,  giving  the  meaning  of 
each  prefix  and  of  epch  word  formed 
by  use  of  prefix.  3.  Illustrate  by  words 
the  use  of  zv  and  y  as  consonants ;  their 
use  as  vowels.  4.  What  is  a  homonym? 
Give  the  homonyms  of  the  following 
words:  die,  pole,  wave,  write,  red.  5. 
Spell  from  dictation  :  conceal,  vivid,  for- 


gotten, committed,  beginning,  perma- 
nently, turbine,  capillary,  saturated,  sul- 
phuric, movable,  adhesion,  equilibrium, 
pulleys,  polarized,  Allegheny,  Chesa- 
peake, Jamaica,  Niagara,  Hawaii,  wains- 
coting, witticism,  cuticle,  manacle,  lic- 
orice. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

(Take  the  first  group  of  five  and  either 
the  second  or  third  group  of  five.) 
1.  Name  five  characteristics  of  a  good 
teacher.  2.  Give  the  general  principles 
to  be  observed  in  the  government  of  a 
school.  3.  Define  attention,  comment  on 
its  educational  value,  and  give  directions 
for  securing  and  maintaining  it.  4. 
What  is  the  Ohio  school  law  regarding 
the  suspension  and  expulsion  of  pupils? 
How  reconcile  it  with  the  compulsory 
education  law?  5.  What  books  on  edu- 
cation have  you  read?  Quote  any  pas- 
sage found  in  such  reading  which  you 
considered  worthy  to  be  memorized. 


MENT.AL   GROWTH    AND   CONTROL. 

1.  How  may  a  child's  growing  inter- 
ests be  used  in  developing  the  power  o( 
attention?  2.  Discuss  the  effects  on 
memory  of  cultivating  the  power  of 
attention.  3.  How  does  association  as- 
sist memory?  .Attention?  4.  Discuss 
the  comparative  influence  of  heredity 
and  environment.  5.  How  is  mental  ef- 
fort saved  by  the  cultivation  of  certain 
associating  mental  processes?  Illustrate 
by  showing  that  school  management,  in 
any  detail  that  you  may  select,  is  thus 
luade  easier. 


COMMON    SENSE   DIDACTICS. 

1.  What  ends  are  to  be  kept  in  mind 
in  temperance  instruction?  2.  What  do 
yon  under.stand  by  the  term  Nature 
Study?  What  provision  for  such  study 
do  you  recommend  for  rural  schools? 
■J.  What  value  have  drawing  and  music 
as  branches  to  be  taught?  4.  What 
constitutes  a  good  recitation?  The  me- 
chanics of  the  recitation,  how  can  they 
be  abu'^ed?  .5.  In  what  respect  are  reci- 
tal ions  in  your  school  most  unsatisfac- 
tory? Why?  How  do  you  treat  dull 
pupils? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis 
would  locate  the  polar  circles  where  the 
tropics  now  are?  2.  What  three  condi- 
tions largely  determine  the  temperature 
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of  a  locality?  Name  and  locate  (a) 
three  important  mineral  products  of  the 
Appalachian  highlands;  (b)  two  of  the 
Rocky  mountain  highlands.  4.  What 
five  bodies  of  water  border  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula?  5.  (a)  Locate  the 
Philippine  Islands;  (b)  name  the  largest 
two  islands;  (c)  the  capital  city;  (d) 
two  leading  exports.  6.  Name  an  im- 
portant export  to,  and  an  important  ex- 
port from  (a)  England;  (b)  Germany; 
(c)  France;  (d)  Brazil;  (e)  China. 
7.  Name  and  give  general  course  of  the 
following  rivers:  (a)  two  flowing  into 
the  Caspian  sea;  (b)  three  into  the 
Black  sea;  (c)  one  into  the  Sea  of 
Azov.  8.  Locate  in  the  German  empire 
(a)  an  educational  centre;  (b)  a  fa- 
mous river;  (c)  a  trading  port;  (d) 
extensive  forests.  9.  What  is  (a)  a 
glacier;  (b)  a  watershed;  (c)  a  river 
system;  (d)  Locate  one  of  each.  10. 
Name  and  locate  (a)  the  largest  city 
of  Mexico;  (b)  the  largest  city  of  South 
America;  (c)  the  largest  four  cities  of 
the  United  States;  (d)  the  largest  two 
cities  of  the  world. 

LITERATURE. 

L  Name  the  two  texts  on  literature 
used  by  the  teachers  of  the  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circle  for  the  year  1904- 
1905.     2.   Describe  oiic  of  these  books. 

3.  Who  is  known  as  the  father  of  the 
"Knickerbocker  School?"  Name  five  of 
the  principal  productions  of  that  author. 

4.  What  were  the  "Salmagundi"  papers? 
By  whom  written?  What  did  they  ac- 
complish for  New  York?  5.  Give  a 
brief  account  of  the  literary  career  of 
J.  F.  Cooper.  5.  Make  a  list  of  his  most 
popular  writings,  and  tell  why  they  have 
always  been  so  much  admired  by  young 
readers.  7.  Name  the  leading  characters 
in  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar."  Re- 
late the  leading  historical  facts  upon 
which  this  play  is  based.  8.  Compare 
the  characters  of  Brutus  and  Antony  as 
Shakespeare  presents  them.  9.  Quote 
one  choice  expression  from  each  of 
these  two  characters  in  Shakespeare's 
play.  10.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Longfellow.  Name  five  of  his 
best  poems,  and  give  two  quotations 
from  his  writings. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  all  the  kinds  of  glands  found 
in    the    skin    and    state  the   purpose   of 


each.  2.  Name  four  uses  of  the  skin^ 
and  give  directions  for  proper  care  of 
it.  3.  Name  the  processes  by  which  the 
food  is  converted  into  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  4.  Name  four  inorganic  sub- 
stances that  are  constituents  of  the  body. 
Explain  how  alcohol  affects  digestion. 
5.  What  is  (a)  the  sclerotic  coat;  (b) 
the  choroid;  (c)  the  retina?  6.  What 
is  (a)  the  cerebrum;  (b)  the  cere- 
bellum; (c)  the  medulla  oblongata?" 
7.  Draw  a  diagram  to  illsutrate  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ear  and  name  each 
part.  8.  What  is  the  physical  effect  on 
the  brain  of  the  excessive  use  of  alco- 
hol? 9.  Give  the  location  of  the  liver 
and  the  pancreas.  What  digestive  fluid 
does  each  secrete?  10.  What  purpo.ses 
do  starch  foods  serve  in  the  body? 
Name  five  articles  of  food  which  con- 
tain much  starch. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

1.  Give  the  names  of  three  persons 
prominent  in  inciting  the  colonists  to 
rebel  against  England  and  state  briefly 
the  part  each  had  in  precipitating  the 
Revolution.  2.  Name  four  distinguished 
generals  who  afterward  became  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  3.  Name 
two  distinguished  foreigners  who  as- 
sisted the  colonists  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  and  state  how  the  assist- 
ance was  rendered.  4.  WKen,  where, 
and  why  was  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  adopted?  5.  State  clearly 
the  part  Alexander  Hamilton  had  in  the 
formation  and  adoption  of  this  Consti- 
tution. What  was  "The  Federalist?" 
G.  Comment  on  the  relative  position  of 
the  United  States  to-day  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  world.  Name  the 
chief  causes  of  the  rapid  development 
of  the  American  nation.  7.  Comment 
on  the  permanency  of  the  American 
government,  having  reference  to  the  ele- 
ments of  permanency  and  to  the  influ- 
ences threatening  it.  8.  State  the  prin- 
cipal functions,  respectively,  of  the  leg- 
islative, the  executive,  and  the  judicial 
departments  of  our  government.  9. 
Name  an  advantage  of  having  two 
branches  of  a  legislature?  Name  two 
powers  possessed  by  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  possessed  by  the 
house  of  representatives.  10.  How  are 
the  expenses  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment met?  Of  our  own  state  gov- 
ernment? 
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The  Association  was  called  to  order  by 
H.  B.  Williams,  chairman  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Singing,  led  by  Prof.  Gantvoort. 

Prayer,  by  Dr.  Bennett,  Piqua. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

BY  PRESIDENT  N.  H.  CHANEY. 

Ms.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Teachers: 
For  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  in 
electing  me  to  preside  at  this  session  of 
the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  I 
am  deeply  and  truly  grateful,  and  I  shall 
endeavor  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  a  manner  to  meet  with  general 
approval. 

While  selecting  a  subject  for  an  inau- 
gural address,  I  have  remembered  how 
rigidly  professional  all  our  programs 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  how  often 
I  have  concurred  with  the  expressed 
wish  of  others  that  there  might  be,  at 
times,  a  little  wider  range  of  subject 
matter  and  that  at  least  one  theme  of  the 


occasion  might  be  fairly  free  from  the 
technical  side  of  our  work.  As  the 
president  is  the  only  speaker  who  is,  as 
a  rule,  free  to  select  his  theme,  I  venture 
at  this  meeting  to  present  a  discussion 
more  from  the  philosophic  than  from 
the  pedagogic  point  of  view,  hoping  that 
a  study  of  the  nature  and  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  great  social  forces  that  so 
affect  our  work  may  prove  not  only  in- 
teresting to  you  but  helpful  to  the  cause 
of  education  throughout  the  state. 

ALL  IS  ONE. 

We  are  living  to-day  in  a  fine  cluster 
of  seven  great  social  institutions  which 
we  call  home,  church,  school,  business, 
justice,  state  and  nation.  These  institu- 
tions are  all  one  in  their  constructive 
aims  and  ends,  and  the  whole  is  a  kind 
of  living  involution  where  each  locks  in- 
cessantly into  the  others;  each  demands 
the  others  for  its  own  well-being;  each 
completes  and^  fulfills  the  others,  while ' 
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all  complete  and  satisfy  man's  life.  To- 
gether they  express  the  various  phases 
of  man's  self-realization  and  exploit 
most  fully  the  purposes,  powers  and 
methods  of  the  human  spirit  working 
out  its  ultimate  destiny.  Man  is  com- 
plete in  these  seven  forms  of  objectified 
life — he  needs  no  more  and  no  fewer. 
He  has  no  soul  side  yet  discovered  that 
demands  anything  not  found  inside  of 
these,  nor  can  the  full  appetence  of  his 
spirit  be  satisfied  with  less  than  these 
contain.  And  while  they  seem  to  stand 
apart  as  separate  forms  of  racial  life, 
they  form,  in  fact,  but  one  organic  whole 
for  each  individual  life.  And  for  these 
institutions  there  are  no  substitutes. 
Fraternities,  unions,  clubs  and  circles 
formed  apart  from  these  are  good  only 
as  they  comport  with  thefee;  and  when- 
ever their  existence  or  conduct  conflicts 
with  any  one  of  these  primal  institutions 
.tragedy  is  on  foot,  and  the  offender  is 
doomed  to  a  timely  death.  For  they  are 
the  merest  tents  of  play  amid  these  crea- 
tive temples  of  the  immortal  spirit. 

Yet  so  constantly  do  we  think  and 
talk  of  these  institutions  in  terms  of  the 
buildings  and  the  work  set  apart  to  each 
that  we  seem  to  forget  their  ubiquitous 
unity  in  origin,  substance  and  service — 
forget  their  perfect  oneness  in  purposes 
and  powers,  while  contemplating  their 
diversity  in  methods  of  work.  In  fact, 
•we  lose  sight  of  what  Institutions  really 
are  in  themselves  as  creations  of  human 
emotion  and  reason. 

It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  toMefine 
institutions  in  essence  and  by  specific 
difference  from  works  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture that  we  may  have  clear  view  of 
things.  Be  it  known,  therefore,  that  in- 
stitutions are  not  material  things,  but 
spiritual  verities  existing  outside  of  the 
soul  of  man.  They  are  not  buildings  of 
wood,  iron  or  marble  gathered  from  the 
solid  earth,  but  life-bonds  of  purposes, 
powers  and  methods  exhaled  by  the  hu- 
man soul ;  they  are  not  art- forms  from 


man's  hands,  but  atmospheres  from 
man's  soul — atmospheres  of  thought  and 
feeling,  of  sentiment  and  aspirations,  of 
hope  and  faith,  of  emotion  and  intellectr>^ 
of  love  and  light.  And  these  atmos- 
pheres can  no  more  be  confined  and  con- 
tained within  houses  built  by  hands  than 
can  earth's  atmosphere  be  confined  with- 
in the  cups  of  the  flowers.  They  exist 
both  inside  and  outside  of  man — inside 
of  him  they  are  his  soul,  outside  of  him 
they  are  his  oversoul.  For  it  is  the  prop- 
erty of  institutional  life,  as  it  is  of  air, 
to  fill  and  overflow  man  and  all  his 
works  and  not  to  rest  while  there  is 
room  to  flow.  The  winds  blow  where 
they  list,  so  do  all  things  thai  are  bom 
of  spirit.  As  well,  bid  the  winds  abide 
in  separate  fields  as  to  bid  these  spirit 
atmospheres — man's  institutions  —  abide 
within  the  buildings  that  bear  their 
names.  Such  is  the  relation  between 
what  may  be  called  the  inside  life  of 
each  and  the  outside  life  of  all,  that,  as 
Hegel  would  say,  "they  have  no  merely 
inner  self — each  lives  in  its  coherence 
with  a  world  of  other  selves."  As  man 
is  truly  vital  and  divine  only  in  a  world 
of  other  selves,  that  is,  when  he  is  insti- 
tutional and  not  solitary,  so  these  insti- 
tutions are  truly  vital  and  divine  only 
when  they  exist  in  closest  fellowship 
with  one  another.  Life  lived  long  in  sol- 
itude by  any  man  or  institution  would 
be  slow,  but  certain,  suicide.*  The  over- 
soul  of  each  of  these  institutions  is 
vaster,  if  less  tense  and  precious,  than  its 
inner  soul.  Each  institution,  as  each 
man,  may  say  "nothing  is  more  precious 
to  me  than  my  own  soul,  not  even  God 
who  made  me,  but  then  I'm  nothing  till 
I  am  mixed  with  a  world  of  other  souls, 
and  nothing  then  unless  I  am  loyal  to 
them  all.  My  loyal  oversoul  completes 
and  satisfies  my  longing  inner  soul."  So 
these  institutions  must  not  only  mix  and 
mingle  but  they  must  be  loyal  to  each 
other  if  they  would  be  complete  within 
themselves. 
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Living  thus  under  the  sevenfold  in- 
fluence of  these  institutions,  we  live,  as 
the  scientist  would  say,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  seven  atmospheres  so  mixed  and 
mingled  as  to  be  one  and  inseparable. 
But  will  sevenfold  measure  the  mighty 
force  with  which  they  press  into  each 
other?  A  sevenfold  pressure  seems 
weak  for  the  force  with  which  the 
mingled  oversouls  of  other  homes,  with 
their  varied  views  of  life,  learning,  reli- 
gion, business,  justice  and  civic  duty, 
press  into  our  own  homes  to  rear  our 
children  for  us.  Sevenfold  seems  feeble 
for  the  resistless  force  with  which  the 
homes  drive  their  oversouls  of  discord- 
ant views  into  schools^  churches,  courts, 
business  and  legislative  bodies  to  deter- 
mine their  deeds,  disciplines  and  cul- 
tures. Sevenfold  is  faint  for  the  vigor 
with  which  churches  blow  their  over- 
souls of  diverse  creeds  through  all  our 
social  institutions  to  help  or  hinder  their 
fulfillments.  How  measure  the  stern 
stress  with  which  the  oversouls  of 
justice,  business  and  patriotism  atmos- 
phere all  our  institutions  with  their  con- 
tagious virtues  and  vices?  The  force 
that  drives  these  various  atmospheres  of 
thought  and  feeling  as  one  common 
breath  of  life  through  all  the  haunts  of 
our  social  being  is  not  the  might  of  each 
alone,  but  of  all  combined.  As  Shelly 
puts  it  in  the  Prometheus,  it  is  the 
force  of 

^'One  undivided  Soul  of  many  souls 
Whose  nature  is  its  own  divine  control. 
Where  all  things  flow  to  all,  as  rivers 
to  the  sea." 
All  these  social  institutions  have  an 
indivisible  unity  in  origin  and  substance ; 
for  each  is  a  form  of  living  and  doing, 
born  of  the  spirit  of  man.  Each  has  its 
origin  and  stay  in  man's  emotional  na- 
ture, and  its  growth  and  fulfillment  in 
his  intellectual  nature.  Every  true  abid- 
ing institution  is  born  of  emotion  and 
fostered  and  finished  by  intellect ;  is  born 
■of  the  heart  and  nurtured  by  the  head, 


and  that  is  to  say  that  it  is  born  of  love 
and  perfected  by  light.  The  stay  in  the 
race  of  any  style  of  living  and  doing  de- 
pends on  the  love  it  commands:  its 
growth  anc(  greatness  depend  on  the 
light  it  receives,  and  its  working  worth  is 
determined  by  the  love  and  light  it  be- 
stows—the help  it  gives  to  happiness  and 
progress.  Every  effort  to  give  institu- 
tional form  to  any  style  of  living  and 
doing  not  born  of  genuine  emotion,  of 
man's  saving  regard  for  himself  and  his 
fellows,  and  not  fostered  by  the  best 
light  of  the  intellect  is  in  vain.  And  if 
any  such  barnacle  should  fasten  itself  on 
the  race  its  stay  would  be  one  of  cease- 
less warfare  to  its  own  extermination. 
This  is  why  savagery,  serfdom  and  sla- 
very are- fast  disappearing  from  society — 
they  are  not  born  of  true  racial  emotion 
and  are  not  fostered  by  the  best  light  of 
the  mind.  They  can  not  keep  an  eternal 
stay  in  the  race,  because  they  are  not 
the  offsprings  of  right  feeling  and  right 
thinking. 

This  is  why  the  saloon  and  brothel, 
while  in  society  are  not  of  its  true 
life,  and  are  foredoomed  to  go  out  of 
the  race,  although  they  linger  in  the 
fight  —  unless,  perchance,  evil  must  ex- 
ist to  keep  the  good  alive.  They  arc 
not  bom  of  love  and  fostered  by  light  — 
they  are  born  of  perverted  passions 
which  have  betrayed  their  allegiance  to 
heart  and  head  and  have  become  pirates 
on  the  sea  of  life.  They  are  begotten 
of  lust,  to  which  love  is  a  deadly  foe; 
they  are  nourished  by  darkness,  of  which 
light  is  the  invincible  destroyer.  They 
can  stay  in  the  race  no  longer  than 
our  love  and  light  strike  fire  in  con- 
quering courage.  They  are  here  now 
only  because  of  our  clever  cowardice. 
They  are  serpents  of  curious  interest 
which  have  crept,  by  our  neglect  and 
indifference,  into  our  public  gardens  and 
disported  themselves  upon  our  silver 
trees  —  to  which  alone  they  cling.  And 
we   will  not  tear  them   from  our  gar- 
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dens  lest  in  the  affray  we  might  break 
some  branches  from  our  silver  trees.  It 
is  the  silver  that  saves  these  serpents — 
not  love  and  light.  They  are  intrusions 
not  institutions;  they  have  no  vital  unity 
with  home,  church,  school,  business, 
justice,  state  and  nation.  And  anything 
that  does  not  have  this  vital  unity  has 
no  right  to  exist,  for  it  is  not  of  the 
ethical  world  of  sanity  and  progress  and 
must  surely  die  as  love  and  light  spread 
and  prevail.  But  man's  true  institutions 
are  of  immaculate  conception.  To  use 
another's  potent  words — "they  are  be- 
gotten by  pure  love  and  come  desired 
and  welcome  into  life."  God  does  not, 
and  man  can  not.  create  any  form  of 
aspiring  and  fulfilling  life  except  by 
love.  Hate  paralyzes  the  creative  act 
and  blights  and  blasts  its  fellowships. 
Hence,  any  one  of  man's  true  institutions 
that  comes  to  hate  or  spurn  the  rest, 
hurts  and  harms  itself.  Hate  makes  it 
alien  to  all  creative  ends,  and  most  of 
all  its  own,  till  by  an  act  of  self-redemp- 
tion it  purges  and  restores  itself  to  the 
faithful  fold.  For  love,  in  some  dis- 
play of  itself,  from  its  first  fine  fervor 
of  sympathy  in  help  to  its  final  forging 
force  in  creative  acts,  rules  the  entire 
realm  of  humanity. 

In  its  essence  and  specific  difference, 
therefore,  a  home  is  not  a  house.  It 
is  a  hover  of  hearts  operating  love's 
purposes,  powers  and  methods.  A  house 
may  locate  a  hell  and  be  miscalled  a 
home,  but  a  home  always  locates  a  hea- 
ven. Home  is  love's  atmosphere— love's 
ubiquitous  unity  —  some  sweet  covert 
of  ensphering  oversouls,  where  each  can 
truly  say  to  each  and  all  1  am  complete 
now  I'm  with  thee."  Its  dwelling  place 
may  be  a  marble  palace,  a  Gipsy  wagon, 
a  cave  of  ice,  or  a  grassy  slope  of  mot- 
tled sun  and  shade — ^just  any  place  where 
love  is  law.  Church  is  not  a  cathedral, 
but  an  ensphering  bond  of  congenial 
oversouls,  or  atmospheres,  operating  the 
purposes,  powers  and  methods  of  Faith 


and  Hope.  It  may  well  be  any  hill  or 
vale  with  just  the  sky  for  dome.  A 
school  is  not  a  building,  but  a  bond 
of  ensphering  light  whereby  minds  are 
enkindled  and  enlarged  into  the  head- 
lights of  peaceful,  personal  and  racial 
progress.  Its  place  and  form  may  be  a 
log  where  Garfield  sits  with  Hopkins,  or 
a  path  where  Plato  walks  and  talks 
with  Aristotle,  but  it  is  in  essence,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  just  an  en- 
sphering bond  of  overflowing  and  in- 
termingling minds. 

Institutions  of  eternal  stay  and  growth 
are,  we  repeat,  bom  of  love  and  com- 
pleted by  light.  Just  as  the  sun  gives 
birth  to  plants  by  its  vital  heat  and 
then  completes  them  by  its  nourishing 
light,  so  man  gives  birth  to  all  the 
eternal  types  of  his  living  and  doing 
by  his  vital  heat,  —  emotion,  love  —  and 
completes  them  by  the  light  of  his 
mind.  But  sunlight  in  nature  is  just 
sun  heat  at  a  glow;  so  soul-light 
in  humanity,  which  we  call  intellect 
or  mind,  is  just  soul- heat,  or  love,  at 
a  glow.  For  emotion  dwells  not  only 
in  the  heart,  but  in  the  main  intentions 
of  the  mind,  and  thought  to  be  vital  and 
truly  helpful  must  keep  eternal  tryst 
with  love.  For  as  there  is  unity  and 
indivisibility  in  the  heat  and  light  that 
makes  sunbeams,  so  there  is  unity  and 
indivisibility  in  the  love  and  light  that 
make  institutions.  After  all,  an  insti- 
tution is  but  a  great  chambered  sun- 
beam cast  off  by  the  soul  to  become  a 
domicile  for  the  race —  a  form  of  living 
and  doing  founded  in  love  and  ffourish- 
ing  by  a  light  which  is  the  radiance  of 
love.  And  such  only  is  the  sure  and 
eternal  type  of  man. 

Thus  emotion  in  humanity,  like  heat 
in  the  physical  universe,  is  the  mother 
of  all  steadfast  forms  of  human  life, 
and  light  or  mind,  like  a  gentle  father,, 
is  the  vicarious  helper  to  complete  theni'. 
Whatever  rightly  exists  in  humanity,, 
whether  a  child  of  the  fTesh  or  aa  insti- 
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tution  of  the  spirit,  must  be  born  of 
love,  and  be  fostered  and  finished  by 
light.  Every  true  child  is  born  of  love, 
and  every  completed  man  is  such  by  the 
light  of  reason.  As  every  true  child 
is  objectified  love,  so  every  finished 
life  is  an  incarnated  light.  Love  crowned 
with  light  is  the  constructive  aim  and 
end  of  all  birth  and  growth,  —  of  all 
living  and  doing.  And  every  man  and 
every  institution  is  to  be  determined  in 
the  right  to  be  by  a  birth  in  emotion, 
and  in  the  power  to  live  and  last  by  an 
enshrinement  in  light.  Jesus  defined 
himself  and  the  church  he  instituted 
as  the  "love  of  God"  and  the  "light  of 
the  world."  And  when  the  mission  of 
Jesus  shall  be  fulfilled  on  earth  through 
the  seven-fold  institutional  life  of  man, 
then  shall  the  earth  fulfill  its  mission 
in  both  nature  and  humanity.  Thus  men 
and  institutions  have  two  soul-sides  to 
face  the  world  with,  viz:  love  and 
light.  And  every  man,  as  well  as  every 
institution,  is  to  be  tested  and  told  by 
the  love  he  holds  and  imparts,  and 
his  growth  and  greatness  by  the  light 
he  receives  and  emits.  For  in  all  life, 
love  stands  for  character,  and  light  for 
service.  Men  and  institutions  take  their 
characters  from  their  emotions,  or  loves, 
and  render  their  services  by  their  minds, 
or  their  light.  Test  these  seven  primal 
institutions  in  their  right  to  be  by  the 
love  they  hold  and  impart  and  in  their 
power  to  last  by  the  light  they  receive 
and  emit,  and  have  they  not  a  deathless 
warrant  on  all  time?  Test  the  saloon 
and  brothel  by  the  same  standards,  and 
is  it  not  a  staggering  surprise  that  they 
survive  today  to  stain  the  splendor  of 
our  world  achievements?  Surely  the 
nineteenth  century  must  have  died 
groaning  with  unutterable  grief  that  it 
had  to  bequeath  to  another  century  the 
unfinished  task  of  strangling  these  ser- 
pents to  eternal  death.  But  as  in  na- 
ture there  is  much  valuable  heat  not 
yet  made  luminous,  so  in  humanity  is 


there  much  lateilt  emotion  not  yet  come 
to  its  appropriate  light  and  power.  The 
standing  problem  of  the  race  in  educa- 
tion is  to  bring  all  emotion  to  the  full 
of  its  own  proper  light  and  courage, 
whereby  the  race  may  be  freed  from  its 
fortified  foes,  and  thus  furthered  afresh 
on  its  way  to  a  yet  greater  humanity. 

In  bringing  emotion  to  light,  no  man 
is  sufficient  unto  himself  —  he  always 
needs  another,  and  often  many  others, 
to  complete  himself.  Emotion,  in  order 
to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  attain  to  light, 
needs  a  reciprocal  to  receive  it  and  re- 
turn it.  So  that  the  ever  expansive 
desire  of  love  to  get  to  the  full  of  itself 
makes  others  a  necessity.  And  this 
necessity  is  the  law  that  founds  the 
home,  school,  church,  and  all  other 
forms  of  a  right  social  order.  Under 
the  play  of  this  law  the  home  is  not 
only  the  first  institution  of  the  race, 
but  is  the  touch-stone  also  by  which 
every  other  is  to  be  tested  and  determ- 
ined. For  whatever  wars  against  a 
rightly  constituted  home — whatever  does 
not  tend  to  foster  and  fulfill  such  a 
home — must  sooner  or  later  perish 
from  the  race.  Unto  the  home  every 
other  institution  may  truly  say,  "You 
have  created  me.  I  am  yours  for  both 
support  and  service."  The  home  may 
say  to  all  the  others,  "I  am  the  vine, 
you  are  the  branches.  Every  branch 
in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit  I  will 
cast  off,  and  every  branch  in  me  that 
beareth  fruit  I  will  purge  that  it  may 
bring  forth  more  fruit." 

Out  of  the  home  spring  all  other  in- 
stitutions, as  out  of  the  trunk  spring  the 
branches  and  all  outward  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  fruitful  tree.  And  as 
each  trunk-life  and  branch-life  would  be 
poor  and  helpless  indeed  without  an  in- 
divisible unity  in  each  other,  so  would 
home  and  its  branch-like  helpers  fail 
utterly  but  for  their  ubiquitous  unity. 
The  home  is  at  first  the  many-sided 
unity  of  potential  loves  and  lights,  which 
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by  growth,  branch  off  into  separateness, 
and  without  losing  their  unity  in-  the 
trunk,  gain  an  identity  for  themselves 
as  branches.  They  are  thus  all  members 
of  one  family,  composed  of  the  same 
substance,  invested  with  distributive 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  great  mission, 
united  eternally  in  purposes  and  powers, 
and  refreshingly  diversified  in  methods 
of  work.  I  can  but  think  of  them  as  a 
loving  loyal  family  standing  apart  in 
the  game  of  life,  yet  always  near  enough 
to  grasp  hands,  look  into  one  another's 
faces  and  respond  to  each  other's  move- 
ments. 1-ike  Job's  family  they  should 
be  always  making  affectionate  rallies  in 
each  other's  interests.  Fancy  them  to- 
day making  patriotic  rally.  In  the  center 
of  the  charmed  circle  stands  the  mother, 
the  home,  surrounded  by  her  six  stal- 
wart sons,  and  all  variously  robed  in 
the  colors  of  the  flag,  singing,  speaking 
and  dancing  together  in  ever  varying 
groups;  each  making  its  separate  play 
and  special  point  in  turn,  and  all  join- 
ing in  frequent  and  rapturous  chorus. 
Just  so  must  the  seven  great  institutional 
forms  of  life  make  their  rally  and  their 
arrival  at  great  ends.  They  must  know 
and  enforce  the  great  reciprocal  duties 
which  each  owes  to  all  and  all  to  each. 
Mutual  devotion  and  sacrifice  —  a  living, 
willing  partnership  —  must  keep  divine 
rapport  among  them,  without  exception 
or  hesitation,  in  order  that  a  full  result 
be  realized. 

If  a  rightly  constituted  home  is  the 
touch-stone  of  the  right  to  be  and  the 
power  to  last  of  all  other  forms  of  living 
and  doing,  it  is  imperative  to  know  what 
are  the  just  and  justifiable  purposes, 
powers  and  methods  of  such  a  home. 
And  any  adequate  definition  of  the  con- 
tent of  a  home  must  include  man's  idea 
of  heaven :  for  the  two  things  lie  to- 
gether in  his  creative  emotion.  Heaven 
is  the  home  dream  of  that  emotion 
which  an  earthly  home  fails  to  exhau^. 

Now  the  purposes  of  a  true  home  are 


happiness,  prosperity  and  progress:  and 
these  satisfy  man's  aspiration  for  heaven. 
The  powers  of  the  home  are  love,  light 
and  labor :  the  methods  of  the  home  are 
mutual  sacrifice,  service  and  protection. 
With  all  this  content  of  home  all  other 
institutions  must  have  ubiquitous  unity 
while  having  certain  separate  forms  of 
service.  All  must  feed  the  home  and 
the  home  feed  all.  The  Church  has  for 
its  special  form  of  support  to  the  happi- 
ness, prosperity  and  progress  of  the 
home,  the  careful  discipline  of  emotion 
—  the  care  of  the  heart.  To  it  are 
given  the  master  keys  of  love.  It  is 
to  keep  the  affections  clean  and  true: 
to  make  right  feeling  spread  and  pre- 
vail :  to  keep  the  soul  irom  deserting^ 
its  deep  places  to  live  at  the  surface  of 
things:  to  keep  the  intellect  from  stray- 
ing wholly  into  material  progress:  ta 
keep  utility  within  the  bounds  of  right: 
to  keep  the  eyes  fixed  on  God  and 
human  responsibility:  to  keep  man's 
eternal  interests  from  making  a  nest 
for  themselves  merely  in  men's  com- 
mercial interests.  Doing  this,  the 
Church  presents  the  phases  of  a  home, 
a  school,  a  business,  a  court  of  justice^ 
and  the  working  strength  and  efficiency 
of  state  and  native  land.  Thus  flushing 
the  fountains  of  all  life  —  the  homes  of 
the  people  —  with  more  and  truer  life, 
the  Church  as  over-soul  or  atmosphere 
flows  in  and  enriches  all  forms  of  living. 
It  feeds  ail  with  the  bread  of  life;  for 
to  love  rightly  and  truly  is  to  eat  of 
living  manna  and  to  drink  of  living 
water. 

School  has  for  its  special  point  of 
ubiquitous  help  the  discipline  of  the 
mind.  To  it  are  given  the  master  keys 
of  light,  for  it  is  to  make  right  thinking 
and  sweet  reasonableness  spread  and 
prevail :  to  bring  all  man's  available 
emotions,  which  the  home  and  the 
Church  try  constantly  to  deepen,  purify 
and  refine,  into  the  full  of  their  appro- 
priate light.     It  is  to  remove  the  blinds 
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from  the  eyes  —  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice are  blinds  —  it  is  to  give  liberty 
to  groWth  and  nourishment  to  hungry 
appetencies.  For  thought  is  food  —  to 
think  is  to  eat.  Thought  is  also  light  — 
to  think  is  to  shine.  Hence  to  know  is 
to  be  strong  and  luminous.  Truly  may 
the  school  offer  its  banquet  of  light  as 
does  the  church  its  sacrament  of  love, 
saying : 

"Taste  the  food  that  stands  before  you 
It  is  blessed  and  enchanted 
It  will  change  you  to  a  spirit." 

And  again  the  school  shows  the  essential 
phases  of  church,  home,  business  and 
all  the  rest.  The  making  of  the  intellect 
participates  in  the  making  of  morality, 
and  the  two  in  the  making  of  the  uni- 
versal man  who  works,  judges,  legis- 
lates and  executes  the  affairs  of  all 
great  human  interests. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  philosophize 
in  like  manner  regarding  the  rest  of  the 
institutions  of  modern  civilized  life,  but 
your  own  minds  have  already  forecast 
the  issue.  Life  is  so  complex  that  every 
group  of  people,  whether  few  or  many, 
is  a  type  of  humanity  in  essence,  though 
it  seems  to  be  working  out  a  separate 
single  and  specific  result  peculiar  to  it- 
self. To  touch  man's  life  truly  at  any 
point  is  to  give  potency  to  race  life  at 
every  point.  The  currents  of  our  seven- 
fold atmospheric  'life  blow  everywhere 
the  fertilizing  over-souls  of  universal 
humanity. 

But  we  hasten  to  conclude  with  a 
few  more  practical  thoughts.  These  in- 
stitutions as  over-souls  or  atmospheres 
in  their  ubiquitous  unity  are  not  only 
together  within  the  walls  of  their  re- 
spective work-shops,  but  they  are  every- 
where else  together  —  in  the  streets :  in 
society:  in  clubs:  and  in  all  groups  of 
gossip.  What  is  said  and  done  about 
them  on  the  outside,  whether  true  or 
false,  plays  quite  as  important  a  part  in 


their  work  and  worth  as  what  is  done 
and  said  inside  of  them.  The  words, 
deeds  and  attitudes  of  the  homes,  the 
churches,  the  places  of  business,  the 
clubs,  the  loafing  booths,  where  senti- 
ment is  made  and  ideas  propagated, 
make  for  institutional  success  or  failure 
with  a  vengeance.  Schools,  for  instance, 
fail  more  from  outside  pressure  than 
from  inside  weakness:  they  decline  in 
healthful  efficiency  more  from  contagion 
than  anaemia.  What  parents,  preachers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  friends,  and  citizens 
in  general,  say  of  the  schools  in  the 
presence  of  pupils,  determines  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  the  school's  success. 
For  public  opinion,  especially  when 
critical  toward  the  school  and  indulgent 
towards  pupils,  has  the  effect  of  closing 
the  child's  receptivity  and  consent  to- 
ward his  work  and  his  teachers.  Loy- 
alty and  active  support  of  the  schools 
by  public  wisdom  and  appreciation  so 
sway  the  student  body  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  educate  the  child  of 
either  a  resisting  or  indifferent  family 
or  community,  and  not  to  •  educate  the 
child  of  a  co-operating  family  and  com- 
munity. The  public  interest  manifested 
toward  pupils'  reports  of  school  emerg- 
encies and  the  evident  siding  in  with 
rebellious  spirits  against  rigid  and  timely 
discipline  are  like  withering  Sirocco 
winds  on  the  striving  virtues  of  this 
cultural  institution.  Another  deplorable 
phase  of  atmospheric  poisoning  is  found 
in  the  way  in  which  the  young  people 
make  the  insignificant  episodes  of  daily 
experience  in  school  the  subject  of  cur- 
ious interest  in  their  social  life, —  the 
telling  of  which  is  so  embellished  and 
exaggerated  as  to  taint  the  faith  of  the 
public  in  the  efficiency  of  the  most  faith- 
ful teachers. 

In  like  manner  the  sharp  detractive 
sayings  of  pareius  and  patrons  so  often 
reported  to  teachers  lead  to  strained 
relations  between  schools  and  homes  and 
even  churches.     It   is  an  evident  truth 
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that  a  willing,  obedient,  consenting  and 
conserving  public  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  all  great  cultural  processes.  A  glad 
yielding  of  the  personal  and  family 
will  of  a  child  to  the  law  and  duty  of 
discipline  is  the  only  infallible  arbiter 
of  right  living  and  right  doing.  The 
great  man,  whether  husbandman, 
scholar,  minister,  statesman,  or  jurist, 
arrives  at  his  greatness  heart-foremost 
and  not  head- foremost.  He  must  first 
feel  right  about  the  qualities  of  his 
deed  before  he  needs  to  see  clearly  how 
to  perform  it.  So  children  need  to  go 
to  school  heart- foremost  and  not  head- 
foremost in  order  to  gain  the  disci- 
pline of  light;  that  is  to  say,  they  need 
to  have  their  emotions  so  hedged  about 
by  home  and  public  sentiment  toward 
respect,  reverence  and  obedience  to  au- 
thority that  they  shall  place  themselves 
in  the  right  attitude  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  instruction.  And  when  the  bless- 
ings of  repressive  and  restraining  disci- 
pline reach  them  in  the  schools,  they 
should  dread  more  the  stigma  of  public 
disapproval  than  the  penal  devices  of  the 
school  room.  Public  sentiment  should 
so  atmosphere  a  child  as  to  constrain 
him  to  hold  the  highway  of  obedience 
to  authority  and  reverence  for  high  and 
holy  things  whether  he  understands  all 
the  reasons  for  it  or  not.  When  children 
are  held  to  respectful  obedience  by  the 
all-powerful  sentiment  of  the  community 
at  large,  then  will  all  the  forms  of 
social  life  spread  and  prevail.  There 
ought  to  be  no  quibbling  at  home  or  in 
the  community  in  regard  to  a  child's 
respect  for  order  in  school,  Sunday- 
school  or  public  places.  The  idea  of 
personal  liberty  is  going  to  seed  in 
American  life.  We  are  always  alert 
for  liberty,  privilege  and  indul- 
gence without  seeming  to  suspect  that 
they  hold  any  injury  or  harm  to  our- 
selves or  others,  or  that  they  have  any 
limits  short  of  the  utmost  reach  of  in- 
dividual selfishness. 


Discipline  is  dead  as  a  community  in- 
terest: alive  chiefly  as  a  school  ex- 
pedient. Hence  the  community  life  of 
childhood  runs  rampant  against  the  re- 
strictions of  school,  church  or  civic  dis- 
cipline. Children  and  young  people  arc 
so  far  unrestrained  by  any  healthy  sav- 
ing public  sentiment,  co-operating  in 
homes,  churches  and  civic  resorts,  that 
schools,  Sunday-schools  and  citizens' 
meetings  arfe  often  but  bedlams  of  con- 
fusion. No  man  can  or  will  make  the 
effort  to  restrain  his  neighbors'  or 
town's  children  in  any  of  Itheir  heed- 
less conduct,  lest  he  offend  the  parental 
sense  of  the  child's  freedom.  School 
discipline  has  constantly  to  work  against 
the  lax  sentiment  and  support  of  the 
community,  and  an  event  of  discipline 
in  school  is  the  community's  evidence  of 
a  teacher's  unfitness  rather  than  of  the 
child's  perverseness.  This  looseness  of 
community  discipline  has  so  invaded  edu- 
cational work  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
downright,  upright  culture  of  the  child's 
will  to  do  right  and  respect  authority 
because  it  is  right  and  is  the  word  of 
authority,  is  largely  unmaking  that  stal- 
wart scholarship  and  character  which  can 
be  attained  only  by  disciplines  more 
severe  than  doing  just  as  one  pleases. 
The  captivating  dictum  of  the  commu- 
nity that  the  school  exists  for  the  child 
has  overlaid  that  more  primal  and  funda- 
mental principle  that  both  child  and 
school  exist  for  disciplines  which  are  to 
make  the  heart  feel  right,  the  mind  think 
right,  and  the  man  do  right.  And  for 
such  disciplines  should  all  these  institu- 
tions unite  in  quick  response. 

Again  in  the  life  of  the  community, 
social  interests  are  given  stern  right 
of  way  against  study  interests.  There 
is  no  community  discipline  enforcing 
the  wisdom  of  a  social  culture  which 
would  not  permit  the  life  of  the  society 
to  invade  the  life  of  the  school  for  five 
days  and  four  nights  in  the  week,  nor 
the  school  to  invade  the  community  life 
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of  the  child  for  the  remaining  days 
and  nights  of  the  week.  Such  a  commu- 
nity discipline  would  preclude  the  nec- 
essity of  the  schools,  claiming  more 
time  than  above  stipulated  and  would 
guarantee  a  general  uplift  in  both  scho- 
larship and  social  enjoyment.  But  in 
the  mixing  of  school  and  social  life, 
both  scholarship  and  fellowship  fail 
in  their  finest  features.  Now  it  seems 
that  the  only  invader  of  the  health, 
happiness  and  desired  attainments  of  the 
child  in  society  is  the  ever  pursuing  and 
villainous  school;  and  it  is  society,  not 
school,  that  as  a  rule  is  wanted,  but 
it  is  chiefly  school  that  is  needed.  It 
is  nothing  that  the  late  and  long  hours 
of  mid-week  parties  and  balls  have  de- 
pleted the  energies  that  otherwise  would 
go  home  from  school  bubbling  over 
with  strength  and  activity,  but  which, 
in  the  morning,  from  lack  of  sleep  can 
not  return  to  the  life-draining  school. 
To  take  the  school  out  of  children's 
lives  by  taking  them  out  of  the  school 
or  to  take  society  out  of  their  lives  by 
taking  them  out  of  society  is  neither 
affectionate,  intelligent  nor  just.  They 
need  all  these  disciplines  but  they  need 
them  so  regulated  and  controlled  that 
they  shall  not  destroy  each  other.  They 
need  a  time  for  school  that  shall  not 
be  invaded  by  society  and  need  just  as 
much  a  time  for  society  that  shall  not 
be  invaded  by  school.  This  problem  can 
only  be  solved  by  the  women  of  this 
country  —  chiefly  the  mothers. 

Again  community  life  has  been  inocu- 
lated with  the  kindergarten  idea  of  dis- 
cipline for  all  the  years  of  school  life. 
This  kind  of  discipline,  as  the  commu- 
nity thinks  of  it,  consists  in  making 
school  virtually  all  play.  It  is  a  system 
which  would  cajole  boys  and  girls  to- 
w^ard  complimentary  goals  by  the  witch- 
cry  of  evading  both  tasks  and  temper 
rather  than  meeting  and  mastering  them. 
Its  dictum  is  that  a  teacher  who  can  not 
manage  a  heterogeneous  crowd  of  chil- 


dren and  charm  them  into  knowledge, 
so  as  to  avoid  all  the  wil fullness  and 
wickedness  incident  to  our  common  hu- 
manity, is  no  account  whatever.  It  as- 
sumes nothing  wrong  in  the  child  being 
incorrigible — the  wrong  is  that  the  teach- 
er could  not  educate  him  without  stir- 
ring up  his  resistance  in  any  wise.  We 
are  thus  rearing  a  head-strong  and  heart- 
wrong  citizenship,  which  disregards  law, 
defies  authority,  breeds  riots,  propa- 
gates anarchy  and  subverts  our  whole 
institutional  life,  all  because  children 
have  never  been  taught  obedience  to 
parents,  teachers,  and  worthy  community 
standards.  The  kindly  spoken  word  of 
correction  and  control  is  largely  a  dead 
appeal  to  young  Americans.  Public  be- 
havior is  too  frequently  a  shameful 
travesty  on  all  our  institutional  claims. 
We  need  ministers  to  preach  more  on  the 
saving  power  of  complete  and  uncondi- 
tioned obedience  to  law,  duty  and  au- 
thority in  the  realms  of  childhood,  rather 
than  on  the  "expulsive  power  of  a  new 
affection,"  which,  if  it  should  come, 
could  hardly  tabernacle  in  a  humanity  so 
disobedient  to  its  own  best  sense  of  dig- 
nity and  security.  The  revised  code  of 
community  life  reads,  "Parents  obey 
your  children,  and  withhold  from  them 
the  disciplines  of  outward  command." 
We  need  to  revise  the  rituals  of  these 
oversouls  in  order  to  refine  and  greaten 
our  innersouls.  We  need  to  reform  and 
invigorate  these  overminds  in  order  to 
cultivate  truly  our  innerminds.  For 
whenever  it  becomes  a  popular  distinction 
to  unite  in  one's  self  the  discipline  of 
obedience,  purity,  knowledge  and  power, 
then  will  the  race  sublime  into  its  long- 
delayed  greatness.  But  we  are  hapi- 
pered  to-day  by  false  views  in  commu- 
nity life,  false  ambitions  in  civic  life  and 
false  practices  in  cultural  methods.  We 
stand  too  far  apart  in  our  institutional 
practices.  We  act  too  much  as  if  school 
were  such  all  by  itself,  and  not  vitally 
involved  in  every  other  institution ;  as  if 
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citizenship  which  involves  the  sum  total 
of  all  our  formal  trainings  were  yet  a 
thing  gained  by  getting  away  from  all, 
and  doing  as  we  please.  It  is  time  to 
reaffirm  with  emphasis  that  all  is  one, 
but  one  is  not  all.  We  should  be  more 
eager  to  secure  the  gains  of  vicarious 
disciplines  than  to  inflate  our  personal 
liberties  into  doing  as  we  please  regard- 
less of  our  own  welfare  and  that  of 
others. 

My  closing  thought  is  that  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  try  to  make  children  too 
happy  anywhere — in  the  home,  or  the 
church,  or  the  school,  of  the  state — yes, 
anywhere.  To  make  them  mind  is  bet- 
ter than  to  let  them  disobey;  to  make 
them  masterful  over  worthy  tasks  is  bet- 
ter than  to  keep  life's  game  a  make- 
believe  just  to  keep  them  mirthful;  to 
discipline  them  when  at  times  it  saddens 
them  and  us  is  better  than  to  delight 


them  when  it  weakens  them  for  future 
victories;  to  make  life  ecstatic  much  of 
the  time  is  to  make  it  artificial  most  o£ 
the  time;  for  duty  is  not  always  joyous^ 
and  true  labor  can  not  long  nestle  in 
play.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
children  unhappy  at  times  in  order  to 
train  them  into  such  unity  with  the  laws 
of  achievement  that  a  calm  peace  may- 
abide  with  them  most  of  the  time,  while 
ecstacy  is  waiting  for  its  occasion.  For 
worthiness,  not  happiness,  is  the  true 
aim  of  all  discipline.  And  it  is  worthi- 
ness in  vicarious  living  that  brings  man's 
happiness,  prosperity  and  progress  into 
divinist  harmony.    To  such  an  end 

"Let    knowledge    grow    from    more    to 
more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell. 
That  mind  and  soul  according  well 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster." 


SYMPOSIUM. 


Has  the  Dividing  Line  Between  Elementary  and  Secondary- 
Education  Been  Drawn  at  the  Right  Point? 


PAPER  BY  8.  T.  DIAL,  LOCKLAND. 


Sir  Edward  Burn  Jones,  in  defense 
of  his  "Artistic  Ideals,"  says:  "If  we 
believe  that  things  as  they  are  can  be 
made  better  than  they  are,  and  in  that 
faith  set  to  work  to  help  the  betterment 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  however 
limited,  we  are,  and  cannot  help  being, 
children  of  the  Kingdom.  If  we  disbe- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  betterment,  or 
don'.t  try  to  help  it  forward,  we  are 
and  cannot  help  being,  damned." 

Tossed  to  and  fro  between  the  phil- 
osophers and  the  sages  on  the  one  hand, 
the  college  presidents  and  the  school 
men  on  the  other,  I  feel  I  am  sailing  in 


an  unsafe  b^rk  on  an  open  sea.  I  would 
steer  by  Scylla,  I  would  escape  Char- 
ybdis.    I   would  enter  the   Kingdom. 

Where  shall  we  draw  the  line?  The 
proposed  high  school  course,  as  many 
would  have  it,  would  cut  off  two  grades 
from  the  elementary  course  and  add 
these  two  years  to  the  high  school 
course,  introducing  culture  studies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  year  of  school 
life.  Others  would  have  this  line  drawn 
where  we  now  find  it,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  year,  and  add  two  years  to  the 
present  high  school  course  of  four  years, 
extending  through  the   Sophomore  col- 
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lege  year.  Still  others  would  draw  the 
line  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  and 
add  the  eighth  year  of  the  elementary 
course  to  the  high  school  course,  mak- 
ing the  elementary  course  seven  years 
and  the  high  school  course  five  years  in 
length.  When  I  read  and  reread  most 
carefully  the  opinions  of  Presidents 
Eliot  and  Harper,  of  McMurry  and 
Balliet,  in  favor  of  the  extended  high 
school  course,  whether  lengthened  from 
above  or  below  or  both,  I  am  ready  to 
join  them  heart  and  hand  and  think  it 
possible  for  me  to  enter  the  Kingdom. 
Again,  when  I  read  just  as  carefully  the 
opinions  of  Commissioner  Harries,  of  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  of  Louis  Soldan  condemn- 
ing an  extended  high  school  course,  the 
first  two  in  the  most  uncompromising 
terms,  I  am  almost  persuaded  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  on  the  other  side. 

I  feel  very  much  like  saying  what  the 
editor  of  "Intelligence"  said  to  me  in  a 
letter,  "I  don't  know.  I  have  heard 
the  question  argued  both  ways  and  I 
am  mighty  glad  the  responsibility  is  not 
on  me  of  advising  superintendents  and 
Boards  of  Education,  one  way  or  the 
other." 

I  would  that  even  a  little  of  this  re- 
sponsibility were  not  upon  me.  How- 
ever, there  is  an  intellectual  trend  up- 
ward ever  and  always  which  we  would 
not  escape  if  we  could,  we  could  not  if 
we  would. 

The  very  fact  that  both  school  men 
and  college  men  are  arrayed  on  each 
side  of  this  question  indicates  to  us  we 
must  be  wide  awake  to  a  movement 
already  begun,  whether  it  be  for  better 
or  for  worse.  Perhaps  after  all  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  under  considera- 
tion, and  the  fruitage,  if  there  be  any, 
is  to  be  found  in  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  Art  side  in 
education  on  the  one  hand,  and  general 
culture  on  the  other. 

In  discussing  the  function  of  the  ele- 
mentary   school    and    the    high    school. 


Prof.  Paul  Hanus,  we  think,  makes  the 
matter  comparatively  clear  and  tells  us 
more  definitely  where  to  draw  the  line 
when  he  says:  "I  think  it  goes  almost 
without  saying  that  we  have  assigned  to 
the  elementary  school  this  particular 
task:  to  put  the  child  in  command  of 
the  school  arts  or  tools  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  language, 
drawing,  music,  making  collections ;  and 
to  give  him  also  some  of  the  beginnings 
of  general  culture."  He  further  thinks 
the  school  arts  or  tools  by  which  culture 
is  acquired,  should  be  practically  finished 
but  not  wholly  abated,  until  the  end  of 
the  eighth  year.  Further,  that  during 
these  same  years  the  beginnings  of  gen- 
eral culture  should  have  '  been  under- 
taken. In  his  definition  of  general  cult- 
ure, or  the  product  of  the  secondary  or 
high  school  course,  he  says:  "I  take  it 
the  acquisition  of  general  culture  means 
the  acquisition  of  the  power  to  appre- 
date  and  to  deal  intelligently  with  the 
resources  and  problems  of  contemporary 
civilization."  Or,  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
courses,  and  of  what  they  should  con- 
sist, it  might  be  clearer  to  say  a  course 
of  study  recognizing  these  principles 
would  carry  through  the  lower  grades, 
primary  and  grammar,  the  elementary 
study  of  form,  of  natural  objects,  of 
natural  phenomena,  of  language,  of  his- 
tory, along  with  the  elements  of  num- 
bers and  geography  which  we  now  have. 
It  would  leave  for  the  high  school  the 
scientific  parts  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  languages  to  be  studied  with  the 
other  sciences. 

This  would  be  in  accord  for  instance,, 
with  Prof.  McMurry's  scheme  of  Elim- 
ination in  Arithmetic,  in  which  he  dis- 
penses with  no  less  than  twenty-five  of 
the  current  topics  in  the  arithmetic  of 
to-day.  It  would  give  to  children  the 
proper  work  of  children.  This  is  but 
portraying  the  popular  trend  of  educa- 
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tion,  and  the  actual  practice  as  we  now 
-find  it  in  some  of  our  best  schools. 

By  such  a  plan  the  elementary  course 
x:ould  be  completed  in  a  shorter  time 
than  we  now  have*  it,  possibly  in  seven 
years,  if  the  topics  were  properly  selected 
and  sifted  by  the  teacher.  But  such  a 
scheme  calls  for  not  only  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  elementary  course,  but  a 
chailge  in  method. 

Through  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  or  superintendent  or  both,  the 
curriculum  is  nearly  always  over- 
weighted. The  curriculum  as  it  now 
stands  in  most  schools,  is  little  more 
than  the  ordinary  English  branches,  but 
these  ordinary  branches,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory, language,  etc.,  have  been  put  prac- 
tically on  a  secondary  or  high  school 
basis.  More  than  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic is  taught:  more  than  simple 
political  geography ;  more  than  the  biog- 
raphy of  history;  more  than  the  simple 
elements  of  language;  more  than  the 
arts  and  tools  by  which  general  culture 
is  acquired  is  attempted  to  be  taught, 
and  a  great  blunder  is  made,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  number  of  subjects 
but  because  of  the  mistaken  treatment 
we  try  to  give  them.  Perhaps  there  is 
-after  all  more  hope  of  alleviation,  if  not 
•cure,  in  approved  methods  of  teaching 
and  a  better  psychology  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  direction.  But 
where  shall  we  draw  the  line? 

I  quote  President  Eliot  when  I  say — 
"There  is  no  distinct  limit  at  all  between 
-elementary  and  secondary  education. 
The  organization  should  be  all  one  from 
"6  years  of  age  to  18,  and  should  be  ex- 
pressly developed  as  a  unified,  progres- 
sivt  thing."  Is  this  true?  It  is  admitted 
no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn,  else 
progress  has  practically  reached  its  limit. 
But  if  there  be  the  art  side  by  the 
mastery  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  ac- 
-quire  general  culture;  if  there  be  the 
higher,  the  general  culture  side,  by 
means  of  which  we  are  to  acquire  the 


power  to  appreciate  and  deal  intelli- 
gently with  the  new  problems  of  civil-  , 
ization  all  around  us,  is  it  not  true 
there  is  a  dividing  line  between  ele- 
mentary education  on  the  one  hand  and 
general  culture  on  the  other? 

I  do  not  believe  in  a  six  years'  ele- 
mentary course,  for  the  following  reas- 
ons: First,  by  such  a  plan  we  would 
not  only  not  avoid  Scylla  but  we  would 
fall  into  Charybdis.  The  elementary 
course  cannot  be  completed  in  six  years 
by  children  of  the  tender  age  of  twelve 
years,  no,  not  if  you  go  on  to  the  limit 
with  elimination  in  subject  matter — in 
branches  of  study  and  topics  of  the 
same  —  still  it  will  be  impossible,  in  any 
sense,  properly  to  complete  the  element- 
ary^ course  in  six  years.  The  tender 
years  of  childhood  do  not  admit  of  it. 

In  our  schools  we  now  have  enrolled 
in  the  first  year  243,433;  in  the  second 
year  147,192;  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  combined,  170,100.  The  number 
in  the  first  year  amounts  to  45%  or 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number. 
In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  there 
is  an  aggregate  of  730,000  pupils.  If 
these  are  added  to  the  high  school  they 
will  form  more  than  one-half,  or  63% 
of  the  high  school  pupils  on  the  basis  of 
a  six  year  course.  If  the  elementary  and 
the  high  school  are  to  be  kept  separate, 
as  they  have  been,  we  see  at  once  the 
great  lack  of  accommodation  in  high 
school  buildings. 

If  we  divide  730,000  by  30,  the  number 
accorded  the  high  school  teacher,  wc 
have  a  quotient  of  24,333;  this  would 
mean  24,333  more  high  school  teachers. 
Where  are  these  teachers  to  come  from? 
It  is  true  this  change  would  not  come 
about  in  a  day ;  indeed,  it  may  be  a  long 
time.  But,  under  the  six  years  plan,  the 
high  school  would  naturally  be  made  up 
of  grammar  school  teachers,  and  high 
school  teachers;  and  a  grammar  school 
teacher  does  not  teach  high  school 
branches  well,  and  the  best  kind  of  high 
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school  teacher  is  not  fit  for  the  work  of 
handling  classes  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

By  the  same  sign  such  an  additional 
number  of  high  school  teachers  would 
add  very  greatly  to  the  expense  of  run- 
ning the  schools;  and  no  such  expense 
would  be  tolerated  in  any  community. 

Another  special  objection  is,  and  I 
quote  no  less  an  authority  than  Com- 
missioner Harris,  "A  six  years'  course 
would  take  in  children  of  twelve  and 
thirteen  years  of  age  into  the  same 
school  with  young  men  and  women 
fifteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  The 
temper  of  the  school  has  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  large  majority." 

Mr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  supervisor 
of  public  schools,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
says:  "Pupils  in  the  high  school  con- 
sidered collectively  are  mentally,  mo- 
rally and  physically  different  from  the 
pupils  in  the  elementary  school.  The 
elementary  school  is  in  the  main  con- 
cerned with  children,  while  the  high 
school  is  in  the  main  concerned  with 
adolescents,  and  each  school  must  adapt 
itself  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  it 
serves." 

Again,  school  men  generally  agree 
upon  the  principle  that  the  pupils  should 
have  a  complete  course  ending  with 
fourteen.  A  six  years'  elementary 
course  would  conflict  with  this  principle. 
Furthermore,  affecting  the  six  years* 
elementary  course  indirectly,  the  com- 
mittee which  considered  the  proposition 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  college 
reported  through  Prof.  Butler,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  adversely  on  the 
six  years'  high  school  course,  giving 
special  objections,  with  their  several 
subdivisions.  These  you  have  read  in 
the  School  Review  for  January,  1904. 

We  do  not  believe  in  an  elementary 
course  of  eight  years  from  the  simple 
fact  that  we  have  outgrown  it  and  do 
not  now  use  it  in  our  wide  awake  schools 
of  our  cities  and  villages.    In  very  many 


of  our  schools  we  have,  in  the  eighths 
grade,  a  year  of  Algebra,  a  year  of 
constructive  geometry,  a  year  given  in 
special  topics  in  history  and  civics.  To* 
this  some  have  added  a  year  in  the  study 
of  a  foreign  or  modern  language,  Ger- 
man, French  or  Latin.  Geography  and 
Arithmetic  are  practically  finished  in* 
the  seventh  year  and  we  may  say  as 
much  for  United  States  history.  We  are 
doing  this  for  two  reasons:  First,  that 
the  pupil  may  round  out  a  fuller,  richer,, 
more  complete  preparation  for  life  if  he 
leaves  the  school  room  at  the  age  of 
fourteen;  second,  that  he  may  be  the 
more  fully  equipped  for  secondary 
school  work  if  he  enters  the  high  school. 
We  then  do  not  want  to  draw  the  line  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  year.  Where 
shall  we  draw  the  line? 

Are  there  reasons  sufficient  to  advo-^ 
cate  at  this  time  the  advisability  of  a 
seven  years'  elementary  course? 

If  we  are  agreed  on  the  one  hand,, 
that  the  eight  years'  course  has  served 
its  time,  on  the  other  hand  that  the- 
pupils  cannot  complete  the  art  side  in 
six  years,  that  we  are  bringing  the 
children  at  too  early  and  too  immature 
an  age  for  proper  appreciation  of  the 
more  advanced  subjects  of  high  school 
study,  is  there  a  median  line  which 
the  needs  of  the  times  and  the  progress 
of  civilization  demands?  It  seems  so. 
Can  we  find  it? 

What  has  already  been  said  points  to 
the  readjustment  of  the  elementary 
grades,  qr  abridgment,  or  both.  The 
various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
solve  the  problem  by  argument  and  by 
outlines  of  courses  submitted,  show  the 
desirability  of  some  such  reform. 

What  has  already  been  said  concern- 
ing elimination  in  the  eighth  year  prac- 
tically gives  my  reasons  for  a  seven 
years'  course.  Superintendent  Soldan^ 
reporting  for  the  Committee  on  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  leaves,  I  think,  little  to- 
be  said  in  favor  of  a  seven  years'  ele- 
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tnentary  course.  He  says:  **There  are 
evidently  two  main  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered when  the  possibility  of  a  shorter 
course  for  the  elementary  school  is  dis- 
cussed: (a)  Is  such  a  change  advisable, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  elementary 
school?  (b)  Is  such  adjustment  feasible, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  opinion? 
In  other  words,  is  the  reduction  of  the 
present  course  of  eight  years  to  seven 
of  use  or  benefit  to  the  elementary 
school  itself?"  Both  questions  are 
answered  at  length  affirmatively,  and  it 
seems  to  me  clearly  and  satisfactorily. 

The  question  of  departmental  teaching 
here  enters  in  but  time  forbids  its  dis- 
cussion. Suffice  to  say  that  this  is  one 
of  the  things  that  will  not  down.  In 
many  places  in  the  East,  not  a  few  in 
the  West,  departmental  teaching  has 
reached  down  into  the  grades,  and  with 
excellent  results.  This  statement  is  true 
of  several  cities  and  towns  of  our  own 
state.  At  least  \  can  speak  for  Cin- 
cinnati and  several  of  our  suburban 
towns.  This  would  meet  the  objection 
to  the  "break"  so-called,  in  method,  in 
passing  from  the  elementary  to  the  high 
school  work.  I  say  high  school  work  — 
for  I  do  not  believe  it  necessary,  the 
departmental  method  considered,  to 
transfer  the  pupils  from  the  grade  to 
the  high  school  buildings  while  doing 
the  work  of  the  first  high  school  year. 
There  would  still  be  room  for  all,  and 
the  matter  of  age  and  method  would  not 
be  violated.  This  would  be  true,  barring 
the  question  of  qualified  teachers,  a 
matter  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. 

The  shortening  of  the  elementary 
course  should  be  effected,  not  by  the 
transfer  of  studies  of  the  eighth  year 
to  the  high  school,  but  by  the  sifting 
of  the  present  work  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  its  redistribution  over  seven 
years. 


But  back  of  all  that  has  been  said  the 
question  arises  again  and  again,  can  the 
present  common  school  studies  of  the 
eighth  year  be  forced  back  into  the  sixth 
and  seventh  years?  Instead  of  elimin- 
ating we  have  been  adding  studies  to  the 
eighth  year.  Now  what  shall  we  do,  or 
what  can  we  do  with  these  present 
branches  of  study?  Or,  as  many  would 
put  it,  what  can  w^e  do  to  blend,  that  is, 
make  the  transition  from  the  elemen- 
tary to  the  high  school?  The  opinions 
of  educators  are  not  clarified.  There 
is  no  real  consensus  of  opinion.  Nor 
will  there  be  until  we  more  nearly  and 
more  fully  understand  and  agree  upon 
what  constitutes  the  characteristics  of 
secondary  instruction. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to 
add  we  should  carefully  consider  prac- 
tice and  experience,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  a  number  of  our  cities  and  towns. 
Kansas  City  claims  a  seven  years' 
course  is  feasible  because  the  work  has 
been  done.  Decatur,  Illinois,  has  had 
a  seven  years'  elementary  course  for 
several  years.  Supt.  Frost,  Muskegon, 
Michigan,  writes  me:  '*We  have  a 
seven  years*  course  below  the  high 
school  and  a  five  years'  course  in  the 
high  school."  Saginaw  advocates  the 
same  plan.  Other  localities  might  be 
named,  but  the  instances  already  given 
and  the  suggestions  made,  it  is  believed, 
point  to  the  advisability  of  the  plan  of 
limiting  elementary  school  work  to  seven 
years  and  combining  the  classes  that 
have  gone  beyond  this  grade  in  the 
high  school. 

PAPER   BY   J.    M.   H.   FREDERICK,  LAKEWOOD. 

In  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me  to 
discuss  the  topic  assigned,  I  beg  that  I 
shall  not  be  understood  as  attempting 
to  speak  in  any  way  as  an  authority  on 
the  subject.  The  more  I  have  consid- 
ered it  the  less  confident  I  have  become 
of  the  virtue  of  any  clearly  defined  and 
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elaborately  wrought  scheme  to  meet  the 
demands  of  all  situations  to-day.  I  pre- 
fer, therefore  that  my  paper  shall  be 
taken  as  merely  suggestive.  When  the 
purpose  of  life  shall  be  fully  understood, 
when  the  province  of  the  state  in  educa- 
tion shall  be  agreed  upon,  when  we  shall 
come  to  a  common  understanding  as  to 
how  much  the  school-room  is  the  envi- 
ronment for  preparation  for  life  and  how 
much  for  real  life  itself,  when  certain 
stages  of  individual  development  and  the 
capacities  at  different  ages  shall  be  no 
longer  debatable,  and  when,  if  ever,  the 
local  and  general  social  demands  of  all 
shall  become  alike,  then  perhaps  may  we 
«ssay  the  task  of  creed  making.  The  di- 
versity of  opportunity  offered  by  the  dif- 
ferent localities  of  our  state,  and  by  the 
different  states,  enables  1^  to  "try  out" 
this  theory  and  that  system.  Through 
this  lack  of  uniformity  we  are  able  to 
determine  by  experiment  what  is  worthy 
of  local  and  what  of  general  application. 
We  have  even  now  so  much  of  the  lock- 
step  that  there  is  heard  a  constant  cry 
to  break  it  up.  More  elasticity  in  courses 
of  study  and  more  power  of  initiative 
for  pupil  and  teacher  seem  to  be  the 
call  of  the  times. 

In  this  country  the  secondary  depart- 
ment of  public  school  work  has  not  been, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  elementary  course; 
rather  it  has  been  an  addition.  In  a 
considerable  degree  it  has  been  a  trans- 
position of  the  college  preparatory  school 
or  academy  to  the  public  school.  And  it 
has  quite  naturally  brought  with  it  some 
of  the  traditional  agencies  necessary  to 
■carry  out  the  plans  of  these  preparatory 
institutions.  By  slow  processes  the  high 
school  has  acquired  a  measure  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  colleges  and  has  come 
into  more  intimate  relations  with  the  de- 
partments that  feed  it.  In  some  schools 
the  line  between  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary studies  has  been  partly  or  wholly 
obliterated.  In  other  localities,  men  of 
experience,  learning  and  reputation,  who 


themselves  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to 
make  the  change,  are  urging  a  fusion  by 
extending  secondary  studies  down  to  the 
eighth,  seventh,  or  even  the  sixth  grade, 
and  by  a  measurable  extension  of  gram- 
mar school  studies  into  the  secpndary 
field.  This,  I  am  aware,  involves  not  a 
change  of  the  point  of  the  dividing  line 
between  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation; where  adopted  it  will  obliterate 
both  the  line  and  the  point — it  will  fuse 
the  high  school  with  the  elementary  and 
make  one  course,  which  will  have  no 
convenient  stopping  place  until  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  year  is  reached. 

The  question  of  waste  is  raised  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  others. 
While  some  pupils  with  difficulty  do 
passably  in  eight  years  the  work  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  elementary  grades, 
others  have  the  ability  and  maturity  to 
accomplish  it  in  less  time,  or  are  able 
profitably  to  do  more  than  the  regular 
coure  and  time  require  of  them.  In 
some  schools  to  meet  this  condition  there 
is  such  a  gradation  that  the  brighter  pu- 
pils may  advance  more  rapidly  than  their 
fellows,  while  the  slower  going  are  no 
longer  compelled  to  face  the  alternative 
of  remaining  an  extra  year  in  a  grade  or' 
becoming  confirmed  tail-enders  in  the 
next  grade  above.  In  other  systems  Al- 
gebra, Latin,  German,  French  and  Man- 
ual Training,  or  some  of  these,  are  com- 
menced in  the  elementary  grades,  and 
some  of  the  grammar  school  branches 
are  carried  on  into  the  secondary  depart- 
ment. There  are  others  still  that  com- 
bine the  two  systems  to  whatever  degree 
is  practical  for  them.  They  make  the 
possibility  of  individual  promotions  such 
that  pupils  are  neither  seriously  retarded 
nor  pushed  forward  too  fast,  thus  giving 
the  more  alert  a  chance  and  the  slower 
ones  time.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
make  the  change  to  secondary  work  more 
gradual. 

That  either  plan  is  possible  in  many 
places  I  do  not  pretend  to  affirm.    On 
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the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are 
substantial  objections  that  may  be  raised, 
some  of  which  will  prove  insurmount- 
able in  certain  situations  for  a  time  at 
least.  Some  of  the  objections  that  may 
be  presented  to  the  plan  of  what  I  have 
chosen  to  call  the  fusion  of  secondary 
and  elementary  courses  are: 

1.  The  danger  of  over-crowding  the 
curriculum. 

2.  If  the  teacher  is  proficient  in  the 
secondary  studies,  she  may  be  tempted 
to  give  time  to  them  somewhat  to 
the  neglect  of  the  regular  elementary 
subjects. 

3.  Many  excellent  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  teachers  could  not  now  give  in- 
struction in  secondary  subjects. 

4.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  have  a 
recitation  in  every  subject  each  day. 
This  would  render  it  impossible  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  the  physiological  habit 
of  periodicity,  whereby  the  blood  is  sent 
to  the  proper  brain  tract  at  a  given  time 
each  day  preparatory  to  its  particular 
use. 

5.  A  severe  tax  on  the  powers  of  the 
teacher. 

6.  Lack  of  that  concentration  that 
tends  to  definite  and  practical  results. 

7.  It  is  argued  that  it  is  more  prac- 
tical to  complete  the  elementary  work 
expeditiously  and  well  before  the  sec- 
ondary is  attempted.  In  the  La  Grange 
(III.)  schools  the  courses  have  been  re- 
adjusted so  that  all  elementary  work  ex- 
cept Grammar  is  completed  in  the  first 
Seven  grades,  and  Grammar  is  continued 
through  the  first  year  of  high  school, 
which  thus  provides  a  five-year  course. 
The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  said 
to  be  more  pupils  entering  the  secondary 
school  and  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency 
in  this  as  well  as  the  elementary  depart- 
ment. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  under  Com- 
missioner Draper,  the  lockstep  of  the  Re- 
gents is  being  broken.  In  the  syllabus 
now  being  prepared  for  the  secondary 


schools  of  that  commonwealth  elective 
courses  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and 
Physical  Geography  are  provided  for. 
In  New  York  it  seems  that  at  present  it 
is  easier  to  extend  the  line  somewhat 
upward  rather  than  attempt  to  obliterate 
it  altogether.  This  does  not  indicate 
that  those  in  charge  of  the  course  in 
that  state  are  not  favorable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  secondary  subjects  in  the 
Grammar  grades.  The  assistant  com- 
missioner of  education,  who  has  special 
oversight  of  the  secondary  schools,  after 
giving  me  the  facts  just  quoted,  says: 
**When  I  was  principal  of  the  high  school 
in  Newton,  Mass.,  Latin  was  introduced 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  the 
elementary  school,  and  Algebra  in  the 
ninth.  The  success  of  this  experiment 
was  unqualified.  It  resulted  in  substan- 
tial- improvements  for  the  elementary 
school  and  for  the  high  school." 

Time  will  permit  only  the  briefest 
statement  of  the  points  that  may  be  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  the  fusion  plan: 

1.  The  introduction  of  some  of  the 
secondary  studies  in  the  grammar 
grades  may  have  value  for  some  pu- 
pils in  what  I  choose  to  call  "taking  up 
slack  rope."  The  child  who  finds  his 
studies  so  easy  that  he  has  time  to  idle 
during  school  hours  needs  additional 
work  that  he  may  have  exercise  com- 
mensurate with  what  the  slow  plodder 
finds  in  the  regular  assignment. 

2.  Lasting  impressions  on  the  mind 
are  usually  made  by  shocks  or  by  con- 
stant pounding.  We  cannot  always  drive 
home  truth  with  a  shock,  and  even  if  we 
resorted  to  it  often  its  frequency  would 
result  in  disaster  or  else  it  would  cease 
to  be  shock.  It  is  better,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  resort  to  the  constant  chipping 
of  the  chisel.  The  continuance  of  the 
study  of  the  various  subjects  over  longer 
periods  would  tend  to  more  lasting 
impressions. 

3.  Before  the  age  of  14  when  most 
pupils  enter  high  school  they  can  visual* 
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ize  better  than  later.  This  is  of  value 
particularly  in  laying  the  foundations 
for  the  study  of  Latin,  Grammar,  and 
other  foreign  languages. 

4.  By  introducing  Algebra  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  grade  certain  processes 
of  Arithmetic  might  be  omitted.  More- 
over, Acting  Supt.  Wise  of  Baltimore 
writes  me :  "The  study  of  Algebra 
alongside  of  Arithmetic  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years  in  which  it  is  the 
main  purpose  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
use  the  equation  intelligently  in  solv- 
ing problems  does  more  for  arithmetical 
knowledge  than  would  have  been  done 
had  Arithmetic  only  been  pursued,  while 
the  pupil  has  acquired  useful  knowledge 
of  Algebra  to  help  him  forward  in  his 
secondary  school  work." 

0.  By  fusing  the  elementary  and 
secondary  courses  into  one  there  will 
be  less  tendency  on  the  part  of  pupils 
to  quit  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
year.  On  entering  school  the  pupils 
will  be  less  inclined  to  look  forward 
eight  years  and  more  will  see  a  finish 
in  nothing  less  than  twelve  years.  A 
representative  of  a  high-class  business 
school  a  few  days  ago  requested  my 
opinion  of  formal  graduation  from  the 
eighth  grade.  The  plan  of  his  institu- 
tion is  to  receive  only  mature  and  capa- 
ble pupils  — preferably  high  school  grad- 
uates —  and  the  question  is  always  asked 
a<;  to  the  training  they  have  had.  Said 
he:  "Sometimes  we  are  told  that  the 
applicants  have  graduated  from  the  pub- 
lic schools — that  they  have  completed 
the  prescribed  course;  and  they  seem 
to  think  that  they  have  done  that  very 
thing."  His  opinion  was  that  if  the 
line  could  be  entirely  obliterated,  pupils 
wfiuld  not  be  likely  to  quit  school  so 
early. 

(k  If  a  pupil  while  yet  in  grammar 
school  succeeds  with  any  of  the  secon- 
(!ary  subjects  he  is  just  so  much  ahead 
in  definite  accomplishment:  if  on  the 
other   hand   he   docs   poorly   with   these 


studies,  he  has  the  advantage  of  a. 
somewhat  better  foundation  for  his  work 
when  he  enters  the  high  school. 

7.  In  order  to  dovetail  these  courses 
together  it  is  necessary  to  depart  ma- 
terially from  the  plan  of  five  recitations 
per  week  in  each  study.  And  here  comes 
in  the  question  of  the  physiological 
habit  I  have  mentioned.  For  a  long 
time  I  considered  this  a  serious  draw- 
back to  the  splitting  of  courses,  that 
is  to  teaching  one  subject  two  or  three 
days  per  week  and  another  subject  the 
remaining  days  in  its  stead.  The  habit 
is  soon  formed  whereby  the  blood  flows 
to  a  certain  brain  tract  regularly  each 
day  a  few  minutes  before  it  is  to  be 
called  upon  for  special  effort;  and  as. 
Professor  Gates  says,  it  is  important  that 
this  regularity  of  functioning  should  be 
utilized  at  the  proper  moment.  But 
there  is  evidence  that  this  habit  may 
be  so  acquired  that  a  brain  tract  will 
function  at  a  given  time  on  certain  re- 
gular days  each  week  and  at  another 
time  on  other  regular  days;  and  that 
at  the  same  time  on  the  remaining  days 
other  tracts  may  function.  In  this  con- 
nection I  wish  to  state  that  whether 
it  be  one,  two,  or  more  days  per  week 
that  a  subject  is  taught,  so  far  as  prac- 
tical the  recitation  should  begin  at  ex- 
actly the  same  time  each  day  and  end 
at  the  same  time;  and  the  days  for  a 
given  subject  should  be  the  same  for 
every  week  it  is  pursued.  ** 

8.  By  slipping  some  of  the  secondary 
subjects  down  into  the  grades  and  by  ad- 
vancing some  of  the  elementary  work 
to  the  secondary  school  the  change  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  becomes  less 
severe  l)fcaiise  the  habit  of  close  study 
by  degrees  is  acquired  earlier.  That 
there  is  dissatisfaction  among  school' 
workers  and  the  patrons  of  the  public 
schools  with  the  abrupt  and  radical^ 
change  from  elementary  to  secondary/ 
work,  or  with  the  results  however  in- 
teri)retcd,  no  reasonably  close  observer 
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will   deny;   and   that   there   is   need   of 
some  modification  of  the  present  plans 
-and  practices  few  will  question.     Usually 
the  pupil  in  the  first  year  of  high  school 
finds    his   work   very   difficult   as   com- 
pared  to  that  of  the  last  year  of  the 
grammar  school.     In  many  localities  the 
average  child  does  all  his  grammar  grade 
work  in  school  hours  and  spends  most 
of   his  time  out  of  school  at  play;   or 
else   he  takes   home  considerable   work 
which   he  performs   there   or  has   done 
for  him,  and  then  he  reverses  the  order 
and   plays   much   of   the   time  while   in 
school.     When  he  enters  the  work  of  a 
first-class   high   school   the   extra   pres- 
sure is  so  great  that  it  sometimes  be- 
'Comes  nerve-racking.     It  is  not  reason- 
-able     that     the     beginning     adolescent 
should    be   thrown    thus    suddenly    into 
the    rigorous    work    of    the    secondary 
school.    The   physical   development   pe- 
culiar   to    that    age    requires    so    much 
'of  the   system's  energ>'  that  it  can  ill- 
:afFord   to    spare   what    is    necessary    to 
-carry   on  properly   the   severe   work  of 
4he  first  year  of  secondary  school.     Na- 
ture does  not  expend  great  force  in  one 
place  without  a  corresponding  sacrifice 
elsewhere.     In    the   human — in    fact,    in 
all  the  animal  world — the  blood,  which 
•carries  nourishment  to  all  parts  of  the 
3)ody,  cannot  predominate  in  more  than 
one  function  at  once.     The  child  grows 
aiow  in  one  part  most  largely,  and  now 
again   in   another.    There   is   a   general 
jfrowth,  to  be  sure,  but  he  does  not  de- 
velop symmetrically.     It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance that  nature  shall  not  be  ham- 
pered in  the  development  of  the  human 
system    at    the    adolescent    period,    and 
particularly    at    its    beginning.     At    no 
other  period  is  there  so  great  a  natural 
tax  on  the  energy  of  the  human  system ; 
and  to  add  to  this  the  greatly  increased 
turden    of    the    present    first-year   high 
school    work    is    to   give    a    wrench    to 
nature's  forces  which  will  afford  addi- 
tional phenomena  to  justify  those  stu- 


dents who  raise  the  question  whether 
higher  education  and  race  suicide  are  not 
closely  related. 

In  most  places  of  which  I  have  in- 
formation where  the  fusion  plan  has 
been  adopted  it  has  proved  satisfactory. 
That  it  may  succeed,  in  any  place,  how- 
ever, the  necessary  conditions  of  suc- 
cess, particularly  the  enthusiastic  and 
intelligent  support  of  the  school  work- 
ers, must  obtain.  One  does  best  when 
urged  on  by  conviction  and  zeal  rather 
than  when  compelled  by  an  explicit  edict 
whose  reason  is  not  always  clear  to 
him.  The  command  of  elaborated  creed 
might  be  good  for  poor  teachers,  but 
it  would  be  little  short  of  death  to 
good  teachers.  The  world  moves  for- 
ward largely  through  the  clash  and 
interchange  of  ideas  and  the  exercise 
of  initiative  —  always  perfecting  but 
never  made  perfect. 

In  this  paper  I  have  aimed  primarily 
to  enlist  a  larger  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject considered  rather  than  to  draw  de- 
finite and  all-embracing  conclusions. 
The  question,  while  not  new,  is  yet 
in  the  very  early  experimental  stages 
of  its  solution,  and  I  shall  be  quite 
satisfied  if  our  discussion  shall  lead 
merely  to  a  larger  and  more  serious 
consideration  of  it.  To  this  end  I  have 
aimed  simply  to  present  some  pertinent 
facts,  to  advise  in  a  general  way  greater 
elasticity  in  the  course  of  study  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  individual,  and  to 
suggest  so  far  as  possible  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  rigors  of  the  change  from 
elementary  to  secondary  work. 

DISCUSSION 

BY    F.    E.   REYNOLDS,   CHILLICOTHE. 

In  discussing  the  problems  which  con- 
stantly arise  relative  to  educational  mat- 
ters, the  solution  to  be  desired  is  that 
one  which  will  insure  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  Somewhere  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  the  very  conser- 
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vative  and  the  very  liberal  there  is  a 
point  which  should  satisfy  the  demands 
of  that  proposition.  The  great  difficulty 
is  to  converge  the  opinions  of  all  the 
educators  at  that  point.  In  this  day 
when  every  man  has  convictions  of  his 
own  and  the  courage  generally  to  main- 
tain them,  it  is  impolitic  to  undertake 
and  impossible  to  secure  any  agreement 
of  a  general  nature  touching  any  educa- 
tional question.  It  is  very  probable  that 
as  many  views  will  be  advanced  and 
maintained  concerning  the  dividing  line 
between  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation as  there  are  people  who  discuss 
it. 

Has  this  dividing  line  been  drawn  at 
the  right  place?  Doubtless  there  arc 
those  teachers  in  the  elementary  work, 
teachers  who  study  the  problems  and 
conditions  as  well  as  instruct  and  main- 
tain discipline,  who  would  glady  wel- 
come more  time  in  which  to  do  the  many 
things  required  of  them  by  Board  and 
Superintendent;  at  least  they  would 
object  to  any  lessening  of  the  time. 
Indeed  it  would  seem  that  eight  years 
is  little  enough  in  which  to  teach  and 
teach  with  that  degree  of  thoroughness 
which  is  necessary  all  those  fundamental 
subjects  which  are  essential  to  a  well- 
balanced  education 

On  the  other  hand  high  school  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  who  do  more  than 
hear  recitations,  see  the  need  of  more 
time  to  accomplish  what  is  expected  of 
them.  Four  years  is  now  the  standard 
high  school  course.  If  it  is  to  remain 
so,  it  seems  that  some  work  which  is 
now  done  in  the  secondary  school  must 
be  begun  at  least  in  the  elementary,  or 
the  length  of  the  former  must  be  in- 
creased. 

There  is  no  call  for  a  discussion  of 
the  utility  of  the  high  school.  That 
institution  has  come  to  stay.  Its  main- 
tenance is  not  a  matter  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety. Nor  is  it  now  to  be  regarded  in 
the    same    light    as    it    was    twenty-five 


years  ago.  Nor  are  its  aims  and  pur- 
poses the  same.  It  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  poor  man's  college.  It  does  an- 
swer this  purpose,  but  more  and  more 
it  is  becoming  a  preparatory  place  for 
colleges  and  professional  schools.  It 
has  become  such  a  vital  part  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  that  no  question  is 
ever  raised  as  to  its  continuance.  For 
these  reasons  the  high  school  should 
receive  its  proportionate  share  of  care- 
ful consideration.  In  drawing  the  divid- 
ing line  between  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  we  must  not  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  the  former  to  the  detriment 
of  the  latter.  Those  who  are  interested 
more  especially  in  secondary  work  will 
be  pardoned  if  their  energies  are  directed 
along  the  line  of  securing  more  time  in 
which  to  accomplish  that  work. 

Teachers  in  both  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary work  have  made  great  progress 
in  the  science  of  teaching  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  They  are  better  prepared, 
better  educated,  more  sympathetic,  more 
professional,  and  lately,  have  been  given 
added  opportunities  to  increase  their 
teaching  ability.  But  with  all  that  has 
been  done,  they  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  greater  demands  made  upon  them. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  teachers  in  the 
secondary  work.  The  high  school  has 
been  changed  from  its  original  intention. 
So  much  has  been  added,  so  much  more 
required.  The  field  of  English  is  broad- 
ening, more  science  is  introduced,  the 
ancient  languages  must  have  more  atten- 
tion; while  our  new  national  life  de- 
mands that  some  preparation  be  made 
for  the  modern  languages.  The  whole 
field  of  the  high  school  has  been  en- 
larged and  the  saving  of  time  from 
more  expert  teaching  is  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  enriched  course. 

All  fields  of  human  endeavor  are  en- 
larging. The  secondary  school  affords 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  Three  times 
as  much  steam  power  can  be  obtained 
now  from  a  pound  of  coal  as  was  ob- 
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tained  a  century  ago.  The  waste  pro- 
ducts of  twenty-five  years  ago  are  now 
the  source  of  profit.  We  are  also  ob- 
taining many  fold  greater  results  from 
the  same  mental  effort.  To-day  with 
the  aid  of  machinery,  the  workman  can 
make  in  three  hours  a  day  all  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  things  of  life  —  in  fact, 
more  than  he  could  have  produced  by 
working  all  his  time  a  century  ago. 
To-day  with  skilled  teachers  who  know 
how  to  quicken  intellect  with  sympathy, 
how  to  join  facts  together  logically,  how 
to  avoid  the  waste  of  mere  unintellectual 
repitition  that  adds  nothing,  we  can 
accomplish  in  one-third  the  time  all  we 
achieved  a  half-century  ago.  Just  as  the 
workmen  go  out  into  new  fields  to  em- 
ploy their  added  increment  of  time,  so 
the  secondary  school  must  enlarge  its 
field  of  operation  to  use  up  the  time 
gained.  It  has  already  enlarged  so 
much  in  the  enrichment  of  its  course  of 
study,  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  colleges 
without  and  to  its  own  needs  within, 
that  it  finds  more  time  is  required  to 
accomplish  the  work  than  it  has  at  its 
disposal. 

Not  only  has  the  course  been  greatly 
enriched,  but  the  obligations  resting  up- 
on the  teacher  for  greater  moral  in- 
struction have  become  more  pronounced. 
To  ground  into  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  high  schools  the  true  principles  of 
citizenship  not  only  as  they  pertain  to 
government  but  also  to  that  higher  in- 
stitution, society  —  to  inculcate  into  their 
lives  the  foundation  virtue  of  honor  in 
the  preparation  of  their  lessons,  in  the 
treatment  of  their  fellows,  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  others  —  to  lead 
them  to  realize  the  great  worth  of  ster- 
ling manhood  and  womanhood  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances  —  to 
set  their  faces  faithfully  toward  the 
goal  of  what  they  ought  to  do  rather 
than  what  they  want  to  do  —  in  short, 
to  help  them  acquire  and  to  make  a  part 
of  themselves  whatsoever  is  good,  what- 


soever is  pure,  whatsoever  is  true,  this 
added  requirement  demands  more  time, 
better  teaching,  better  directed  energy, 
more  faithful  teachers.  Where  can  this 
time  be  found?  That  gained  from  in- 
creased skill  in  teaching  is  not  propor- 
tional -to  the  amount  necessary  tor  the 
increased  demands. 

This  time  can  be  gained  by  having 
pupils  come  into  the  high  school  sooner 
and  by  reducing  the  amount  of  time  and 
energy  now  misspent  in  the  secondary 
school.  The  grades  are  much  better 
taught  than  they  were  years  ago  —  so 
much  better  that  they  spend  a  part  of 
the  time  thus  gained  in  the  mere  repeti- 
tion that  does  not  instruct,  and  in  ad- 
vancing into  work  that  migjht  be  left  for 
high  school  labor.  The  secondary  school 
could  utilize  at  least  one  year  of  this 
time.  It  would  like  to  have  Latin,  the 
modern  languages,  and  the  common  re- 
lations of  things  in  nature  taught  for 
this  length  of  time,  but  it  would  prefer 
to  have  it  done  by  teachers  skilled  in 
such  work  rather  than  by  elementary 
teachers  whose  sympathies  are  for  ele- 
mentary instruction. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  three  R*s  was  consid- 
ered quite  sufficient.  That  time  seems 
to  be  dawning  again  for  certain  locali- 
ties, but  not  with  us.  Here  we  have 
need  of  everything  which  now  receives 
attention.  Everything  is  essential  in  the 
scheme  for  the  development  of  the  child 
for  greater  duties  and  responsibilities. 
And  to  secure  the  highest  development, 
to  establish  the  best  results,  to  achieve 
in  the  most  practical  manner  what  the 
high  school  is  expected  to  achieve  along 
the  lines  of  intellectual  advancement  and 
moral  as  well,  to  do  all  these  things 
without  increasing  the  twelve-year 
course  for  public  school  instruction, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  put  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years  ? 
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DISCUSSION 

BY   F.   E.   C.    KIRKENDALL. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation 
on  my  part  to  try  to  reinforce  the  argu- 
ments already  presented,  and  should  I 
attempt  to  gainsay  any  of  them  I  should 
require  more  than  ten  minutes.  I  shall, 
therefore,  content  myself  with  briefly 
stating  a  few  of  the  conclusions  reached 
in  the  study  of  this  subject. 

The  question  is  apropos.  Some  re- 
form right  at  this  point  is  the  next  step 
in  perfecting  the  everchanging  course  of 
study.  The  old  question,  that  you  men 
of  longer  experience  than  I  were  wont 
to  fight  over,  namely,  the  proper  fitting 
of  secondary  education  with  that  of  the 
college,  is  about  solved.  As  a  public 
school  man  engaged  in  secondary  educa- 
tion, I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  colleges  of  this  Northwest 
are  demanding  none  too  much  of  us.  The 
general  tendency  to  know  the  school  and 
the  school  men  who  certify  to  the  work 
of  their  graduates  rather  than  to  exam- 
ine the  applicant  for  admission  is  right. 
The  liberality  in  allowing  optional  units 
for  admission  is  another  advance.  Here 
and  there  we  find  a  tendency  to  insist 
that  all  our  high  school  courses  shall  be 
college  preparatory  courses,  that  we  shall 
ignore  the  masses  who  do  not  and  should 
not  go  to  college  and  teach  for  the  few 
who  do;  but  even  this  is  disappearing. 
The  articulation  of  the  high  school  with 
the  college  is  well  nigh  perfect,  and  I 
am  now  ready  to  affirm  again  that  the 
proper  fitting  of  primary  with  secondary 
education  is  the  next  step  in  the  way  of 
the  thoughtful  scientific  student  of  the 
great  problem  of  course  of  stu<ly  in 
education. 

Here  again,  as  everywhere,  we  have 
the  contest  between  the  spirit  of  ex- 
treme conservatism  and  the  spirit  of 
progress ;  and  here  again,  as  everywhere, 
when  this  contest  is  on  the  best  counsel 
is,   **Go   forward   but  go   slow,   venture 


some  but  take  stock  often."  There  is  a 
difference  between  "playing  safe"  and 
going  to  sleep.  That  which  is  tradi- 
tional is  not  necessarily  right,  nor  is  it 
necessarily  wrong.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  growing  tendency  among  our  most 
sound  and  capable  educational  theorists 
to  adopt  the  plan  that  primary  education 
should  last  but  six  years  and  secondary 
education  cover  an  equal  length  of  time. 
But  this  is  theory,  and  will  it  work? 
The  old  contest  between  the  "ideally 
wise  and  the  practically  possible"  pre- 
sents itself.  Let  me  abridge  Dr.  J.  P. 
Gordy :  "The  ideal  must  come  to  terms 
with  existing  conditions"  and  "existing 
conditions  must  come  to  terms  with  the 
ideal."  .  .  .  "In  the  never-ending 
struggle  between  the  real  and  the  ideal, 
although  the  real  is  always  victorious, 
the    ideal    is    unconquerable."  .     . 

"Ideals  are  immortal,  while  the  real  of 
to-day  dies  to  give  place  to  a  new  ideal 
to-morrow."  .     .     "Each  new  real 

.  .  .  must  meet  the  fate  of  its  prede- 
cessor, and  give  place  to  a  real  which  is 
a  closer  approximation  to  the  ideal.  But 
those  who  argue  for  the  new  in  this 
case  do  not  have  to  rest  entirely  on  the- 
ory. Experiments  have  been  made  in 
such  cities  as  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which 
indicate  that  pupils  who  finish  the  ele- 
mentary course  in  a  shorter  period  of 
time  finish  the  high  school  course  with 
greater  credit.  Supt.  Greenwood,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo,  confidently  offers  the 
testimony  of  the  work  of  his  own  school 
to  prove  that  pupils  of  ordinary  intellect- 
ual ability  can  and  do  complete  the  ele- 
mentary course  of  study  in  seven  years, 
and  that  too  without  the  process  of  elim- 
ination, which,  a  little  later.  I  shall 
maintain  ought  to  be  carried  out;  and 
further,  he  assures  us  that  the  number  of 
pupils  in  his  high  schools  has  greatly  in- 
creased because  of  the  clipping  of  one 
year  from  the  elementary  work. 

All    who  know   of  the   conditions   of 
high  school  work  and  of  the  work  of  the 
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last  years  of  the  grammar  school  will 
admit  that  there  is  between  the  two, 
when  we  consider  the  educational  influ- 
ences that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
student,  a  chasm  of  astonishing  mag- 
nitude. Is  there  any  logical  reason  for 
such  a  condition?  "The  transition  from 
the  systematic  but  unscientific  pursuit 
of  studies  appropriate  to  the  age  of  mid- 
dle childhood  to  the  more  precise  and 
more  scientific  treatment  appropriate  to 
later  childhood  and  youth"  must  be  " 
made,  but  it  should  come  by  degrees  and 
it  should  begin  some  years  earlier  than 
the  ninth  year  of  school.  The  ideally 
wise  demands  that  our  system  of  educa- 
tion shall  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  to  say  where  the 
grammar  school  ends  and  the  high 
school  begins.  The  seventh  or  eighth 
grade,  rather  than  the  ninth,  is  the  natu- 
ral turning  point  in  the  student's  life. 
Physiologically,  psychologically,  and 
therefore,  pedagogically,  the  beginning 
of  the  age  of  adolescence,  since  it  is  the 
time  when  the  child  begins  "to  put  away 
childish  things"  and  "to  appreciate  the 
purposes  of  men,"  since  it  is  the  time 
when  he  begins  to  form  life  habits, 
ought  to  be  the  time  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  change  in  his  educa- 
tional processes.  At  present  the  divid- 
ing line  between  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  is  not  natural,  and  unless 
the  elementary  schools  need  the  whole 
time  now  given  them  to  accomplish  what 
rightly  they  ought  to  do  a  change  should 
come. 

Those  who  have  made  careful  study  of 
the  accomplishment  of  our  educational 
system  tell  us  that  the  first  four  or  five 
years'  work  in  our  elementary  schools  is 
well  done,  but  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years  that  it  takes  much  too  long  to  do 
entirely  too  little  that  is  of  real  educa- 
tional value.  This  is  in  part  explained 
by  the  fact  that  good  teaching  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  depends  largely  upon  tact 
and    .sympathy    and    pedagogical    skill, 


while  good  teaching  in  the  upper  gram- 
mar grades  depends  to  a  lage  extent  up- 
on scholarship.    There  is  great  waste  in 
these  grades,  because  here  we  try  to  do 
much  which  has  little  educational  value 
in  comparison  with  what  could  be  done, 
and  further  because  much  of  that  which 
is  attempted  is  poorly  done.     As  Presi- 
dent Butler  has  well   said,  we   need  to 
put  a  "new  emphasis  on  scholarship,  new 
emphasis  on  educational  principles,  new 
emphasis  on  the  teaching  spirit,  and  sub- 
ordinate method  to  all  three  of  these." 
About  the  same  demand,  as  far  as  edu- 
cational equipment  is  concerned,  should 
be  made  of  the  teachers  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  as  is  required  of  the 
teachers  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and 
twelfth  years.     No  teacher  can  properly 
teach  United  State  History  unless  he  has 
read  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Fiske 
and  Parkman,  Channing  and  Hart.     No 
one  can  best  teach  certain  parts  of  Arith- 
metic without  a  knowledge  of  Algebra 
and  Geometry.     No  one  can  teach  Geog- 
raphy    most     effectively     who     is     not 
equipped     with     some     knowledge     of 
nearly  all    the   natural    sciences   taught 
in   our  high   school  and  colleges.     And 
over  and  above  all  this  is  that  breadth 
of  vision  which  comes  from  such  an  edu- 
cational equipment  requisite  for  the  most 
intelligent   dealing   with   the   awakening 
mind    of    the    adolescent    youth.     This 
question  of  the  properly  equipped  teacher 
I  regard  as  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 
If  some  one  will,  solve  the  problem  of 
furnishing  the  schools  with  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  teachers,  equipped  as  I  have 
indicated,  and  further  solve  the  harder 
problem  of  furnishing  the  proper  remu- 
neration for  such  teachers  and  providing 
for  such  other  additional  expenses  as  a 
six-year  high  school  course  would  entail,  - 
then  I  for  one  am  willing  to  incorporate 
these  grades  into  our  high  schools. 

The  process  of  elimination  I  shall 
not  discuss  further  than  to  say  that 
it    should    take    place    along    the    lines 
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of  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  certain  kinds 
of  Geography,  and  Writing  and  Spell- 
ing as  distinct  from  the  work  in  other 
studies.  Physiology  also,  other  than  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  the  simpler 
rules  of  hygiene,  is  distinctly  a  high 
school  subject.  As  a  further  saving  of 
time  let  me  suggest  that  there  is  room 
for  a  much  better  correlation  of  sub- 
jects than  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
obtain. 

What  shall  we  introduce  into  these 
new  high  school  grades?  More  and 
better  English  and  Literature,  more  of 
the  right  kind  of  Geography,  more  Man- 
ual Training  and  Industrial  Work,  more 
and  better  History,  not  only  of  our 
own  country  but  also  somewhat  of  Gen- 
eral History  and  especially  English  His- 
tory. Our  Nature  Work  in  these  grades 
should  transform  itself  into  intelligent 
inductions  into  the  various  Natural  Sci- 
ences. Algebra,  not  as  a  separate  branch 
of  study,  but  to  supplement  and  make 
more  intelligent  the  teaching  of  certain 
phases  of  Arithmetic,  should  be  found 
here.  The  formal  study  of  Algebra 
with  a  separate  text  should  begin  no 
earlier  than  the  ninth  year.  Inventional 
and  Constructive  Geometry,  largely  in 
the  concrete,  and  properly  correlated 
with  Arithmetic,  Manual  Training,  and 
drawing,  can  properly  be  taught  here ; 
but  Geometry  as  a  demonstrative  science 
should  not  begin  before  the  tenth  year. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  foreign  lan- 
guage below  the  ninth  year  unless  it  can 
be  offered  as  an  elective,  and  the  elective 
system  below  the  ninth  year,  I  appre- 
hend, offers  many  practical  difficulties. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  many  pupils 
are  getting  their  final  schooling  at  this 
point  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
a  year  or  two  only  spent  on  a  foreign 
language  is  largely  wasted  effort  when 
we  compare  the  good  accomplished  with 
what  might  be  done  in  other  lines.  If  a 
foreign  language  is  introduced  into  the 
seventh    or    eighth    years    it    should    be 


German  and  not  Latin.  Prof.  Hanus  in 
his  "Modern  School"  gives  unanswerable 
argument  why  such  a  course  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Latin  itself,  and  I  believe 
when  only  a  short  time  can  be  spent  in 
the  study  that  there  is  greater  educa- 
tional as  well  as  practical  value  to  be 
obtained   from   the  modern   language. 

I  favor  departmental  teaching  in  what 
are  at  present  the  higher  grammar 
grades.  It  saves  time  and  effort  for  the 
teacher  and  it  allows  one  to  teach  those 
things  in  which  the  interest  and  best 
preparation  lie.  But  this  can  be  carried 
too  far.  One  should  not  teach  a  single 
subject  but  rather  several  correlated  sub- 
jects and  a  single  teacher  should  have 
a  certain  group  of  pupils  for  whom  she 
is  responsible  in  the  preparation  of  les- 
sons and  in  general  school  management. 
The  charge  that  such  departmental 
teaching  necessitates  that  the  teacher 
teach  subjects  and  not  pupils  is  false 
and  the  testimony  of  our  best  high 
.schools  proves  it  false. 

It  is  probably  true  that  should  we  be- 
gin secondary  education  earlier  some 
pupils  would  leave  school  earlier,  but 
I  think  not  many.  We  should  have  as 
barriers  our  compulsory  education,  the 
younger  age,  and  better  and  more  in- 
teresting work.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
very  certain  that  many  who  now  drop 
out  of  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
year  would  get  the  benefit  of  a  secondary 
education.  Because,  having  started  in 
high  school  .subjects  under  the  depart- 
mental plan,  it  would  be  easier  to  con- 
tinue to  the  end.  At  present  no  large 
percent,  of  pupils  is  lost  after  they 
begin  high  school  subjects,  and  most 
of  those  who  do  leave  do  so  because  of 
their  inability  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
eighth  and  ninth  year  work,  which  gap- 
under  the  new  plan  would  be  closed. 
But,  although  the  result  would  be  greatly 
increased  attendance  in  the  last  four 
years  of  school,  I  wish  to  protest  ear- 
nestly    against     planning     the     seventh 
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and  eighth  year  work  solely  for  that 
purpose.  All  education  should  be  as 
liberal  and  practical  as  possible  irrespec- 
tive of  that  which  follows.  We  must 
not  forget  the  many  in  consideration 
of  the  few. 

In  conclusion  let  me  but  mention  one 
thing.  The  boy  of  twelve  as  he  starts 
on  his  seventh  year  of  school  work  is 
a  youngster.     The  boy  of  nineteen  as  he 


graduates  from  the  high  school  is  a 
young  man.  I  believe  as  a  matter  of 
school  discipline  that  the  pupils  of  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years  must 
be  treated  very  differently  from  those 
older,  and  therefore,  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  six  years  of  secondary  education 
must  not  resolve  itself  into  two  divisions 
in  the  interest  of  the  best  school  man- 
agement. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  27,   1905.     2  P.  M. 


THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  TO-DAY. 


HAS  IT  IMPROVED  UPON  ITS 
TRADITIONS? 

PAPER     BY    WILSON     HAWKINS. 
MINGO   JUNCTION. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  As- 
sociation : — 

Has  the  CDiintry  school  improved  up- 
on its  traditions?  Traditions  are  not 
always  facts.  They  exist  for  the  most 
part  in  memory.  They  are  not  a  solid 
foundation.  Therefore,  in  order  not  to 
get  into  foggy  seas,  I  have  limited  the 
topic  to  the  view  of  the  country  school 
as  it  has  existed  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  based  largely  upon  my  own 
observation.  Taking  the  facts  of  history^ 
and  no  one  will  deny  that  the  country 
school  is  better  than  it  was  a  half  cent- 
ury ago,  but  is  it  better  than  it  was  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ago?  This  is 
the  question. 

I  have  no  desire  to  slander  the  rural 
school.  The  most  pleasant  memories  of 
my  life  are  those  that  cluster  round  the 
little  country  school  house  known  by  the 
historic  name  of  Bunker  Hill.  The 
pupils  of  that  school  fought  battles 
there.     In  many  respects  the  odds  were 


against  them.  It  was  a  company  of  chil- 
dren fighting  for  an  education  in  a  coun- 
try school  that  would  equip  them  for 
living  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  con- 
tending against  traditions  handed  down 
from  our  forefathers.  Many  were  killed, 
intellectually,  in  that  battle  and  all  re- 
ceived wounds  of  greater  or  less 
severity. 

How  to  prevent  this  killing  and 
wounding  is  t*he  question  that  is  agitat- 
ing some  of  our  best  educators.  They 
seem  to  agree  that  to  do  this,  requires 
that  the  country  school  break  loose  from 
its  traditions.  "Tradition  is  a  custom 
so  long  continued  that  it  has  almost  the 
force  of  law." 

There  is  much  truth  in  this,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  country  school.  We  boast 
about  our  school  house  on  every  hill. 
We  point  with  pride  to  the  famous 
men.  who  were  reared  in  the  country, 
and  we  are  prone  to  give  the  credit  to 
the  school.  It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  re- 
call the  thoughts,  to  renew  the  affec- 
tions, to  revive  the  hopes  and  ambitions, 
that  predominated  when  we  were  pupils 
in  the  country  school,  but,  along  with 
these    pleasant    memories,    come    other 
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recollections  of  a  most  unpleasant  kind. 
I  sometimes  feel  like  hurling  execra- 
tions at  my  boyhood  school  and  its 
teachers,  innocent  as  they  were,  for 
denying  me  and  the  friends  of  my  child- 
hood, instruction  that  we  should  have 
r^eived  at  that  period  of  life,  which, 
when  it  passed,  took  with  it  forever  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  it  in  a  proper 
manner. 

Think  on  it,  a  child  going  to  a  country 
school  until  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  not  taught  the  proper  name 
of  a  fiower.  The  school  house  in  the 
woods  and  never  directed  to  the  un- 
folding of  a  bud.  The  birds  filling  the 
school  house  itself  with  their  music  and 
never  taught  to  protect  them  but  rather 
encouraged  to  train  the  arm  to  be  steady 
enough  to  knock  them  from  the  fence 
stakes.  Reared  in  the  country,  with 
farms  and  crops  all  round  me,  and  never 
a  word,  in  the  school,  concerning  the 
fertilization  of  the  soil  or  the  cultiva- 
tion of  crops.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did 
not  receive  this  training  in  my  child- 
hood. Then,  habits  of  observation 
would  have  been  formed  that  would 
have  opened  up  a  new  world  to  me,  that 
has  in  it  much  that  will  soothe  and 
soften  and  ease  the  pain  with  which  we 
must  all  come  in  contact  in  passing 
through  this  vale  of  tears. 

I  can  not  enjoy  nature  now  as  I 
might,  had  this  introduction  been  given 
at  the  proper  time.  I  have  tried  to  sup- 
ply this  lost  training,  but  what  would 
have  been  a  pleasure  in  my  childhood 
grew  into  a  task  in  my  manhood.  I 
was  robbed  of  that  which  belonged  to 
me.  and  which  it  is  the  country  schooFs 
business  to  give  to  a  high  degree  and 
the  business  of  every  school  to  give  to 
a  higher  or  lower  degree. 

1  have  presented  what  I  consider  the 
greatest  defect  of  the  country  school  of 
twenty  years  ago.  Have  conditions 
changed?  Are  not  the  same  ridiculous 
errors  being  made  now  as   were  made 


then?  Great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  city  schools.  High  schools  have 
grown  into  colleges.  Music,  drawing, 
manual  training,  physical  culture  have 
been  added.  Laboratories  have  been 
provided.  Boys  and  girls  are  equipped 
for  the  bank,  the  store,  the  factory,  or 
if  they  desire  to  enter  the  professions, 
they  are  splendidly  prepared  for  the 
best  universities.  But  alas!  The  coun- 
try school  has  made  but  little  if  any 
real  progress.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
average  country  school  excepting  those 
places  where  centralization  has  taken 
place,  is  so  good  as  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  What  have  been  the  changes  in 
the  country  school  in  this  period?  Let 
us  point  them  out. 

1.  Physiology,  including  the  evil 
effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics,  has  been 
added  to  the  course  of  study  and  re- 
cently literature. 

2.  There  are  better  buildings  than 
there  were  twenty  years  ago.  But  good 
buildings  are  only  a  condition,  favor- 
able to  good  schools.  Let  us  not  mis- 
take them  for  the  schools. 

3.  The  school  term  has  been  slightly 
increased. 

4.  In  many  townships  the  schools 
have  been  centralized,  in  others  a  sup- 
erintendent has  been  provided,  in  either 
case  the  schools  are  under  supervision, 
and  this  I  consider  the  nucleus  of  the 
greatest   reform  in  the   country  school. 

What  more  can  you  point  out  on  the 
side  of  improvement?  Has  there  been 
any  retrogression  or  stagnation?  But 
one  or  two  slight  changes  in  the  curri- 
culum in  twenty  years.  Don't  you  sec 
that  the  country  school  has  become 
petrified  as  to  what  it  teaches? 

Twenty  years  ago  or  less  we  seldom 
found  a  country  school  with  fewer  than 
forty  pupils  enrolled.  They  have  fallen 
off  in  numbers.  No  longer  do  we  find 
the  large  boys  and  girls  that  were  the 
pride  of  the  spelling  school,  the  literary 
society,    and    the    debating    club.      They 
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are  quitting  the  school  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  later  go  to  the 
city  to  take  places  in  the  shops,  on  the 
street  cars  or  what  not.  These  young 
people  are  leaving  their  country  homes 
to-day  with  less  education,  with  less 
hope,  than  at  any  time  before  within 
twenty-five  years. 

You  say  I  am  wrong,  that  there  are 
not  so  many  children  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts as  before.  This  is  true  in  many 
cases.  How  many  districts  in  the  state 
like  these  two  that  I  mention?  Enum- 
eration in  the  district  69.  Enrollment 
in  the  school  25.  Enumeration  in  the 
district  61.  Enrollment  in  the  school  18. 
The  children  are  there  but  they  are  not 
at  school.  What  then  is  the  cause  of 
this  almost  destruction  of  the  district 
school  ? 

It  is  with  the  teachers  first,  the  curri- 
culum second.  The  teachers  in  the 
country  are  not  as  competent,  I  mean 
this  word  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  large  percentage  of  the 
teachers  were  young  men,  college  stu- 
dents from  four  to  six  months  in  the 
year.  They  taught  the  winter  months 
and  their  sisters  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  The  continuous  term  plan  has 
changed  this,  and  the  result  is  that  not 
one  out  of  thirty  of  the  present  rural 
school  teachers  have  ever  been  to  col- 
lege a  day.  A  young  man  can  no  longer 
earn  his  way  through  college  by  teach- 
ing a  part  of  the  year  and  attending  col- 
lege the  remainder.  This  was  one  of 
the  reasons  that  so  many  young  men 
took  up  teaching  a  few  years  ago. 
There  may  be  some  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  continuous  term  plan,  but  give 
me  the  four  or  five  months  winter 
school,  with  the  young  student  at  the 
throttle,  in  preference  to  the  present 
eight  month  plan  with  the  teacTier,  with 
few  exceptions  having  no  desire  to  go 
to  college,  except  the  law  make  it  neces- 


sary to  stand   an  examination  in   some 
new  branch. 

Of  the  teachers  who  taught  the  coun- 
try school  which  I  attended,  all  were 
men  but  one.  Of  these  three  became 
prominent  school  superintendents,  one 
is  a  state  senator,  one  a  leading  attor- 
ney, and  two  others  have  made  a  suc- 
cess in  business.  I  mention  this  to 
show  that  these  teachers  had  native 
talent.  They  were  the  best  product 
of  the  best  country  homes.  Their  own 
aspirations  inspired  their  pupils.  Are 
the  teachers  in  the  country  today  doing^ 
likewise?  Ninety  percent,  of  the  pupils 
who  passed  the  Patterson  examinations 
in  Jefferson  County  came  from  the  few 
schools  taught  by  male  teachers.  How 
was  it  in  your  county?  I  consider  the 
greatest  blow  that  has  struck  the  coun- 
try school  was  struck,  when  the  yoiing 
men  of  the  country  no  longer  desired 
to  be  its  teachers.  The  ideal  country- 
school,  in  order  to  carry  out  its  cur- 
riculum in  a  proper  manner,  of  necessity 
must  be  taught  largely  by  male  teach- 
ers. Not  the  country  school  that  has 
been  handed  down  by  tradition  but  the 
country  school  of  tomorrow.  In  what 
respects  will  the  school  of  tomorrow  dif- 
fer from  the  school  of  today?  First  it 
will  have  a  changed  curriculum.  If  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  city  to  prepare 
its  boys  and  girls  for  the  bank,  fac- 
tory, or  the  professions,  will  it  be  wise 
to  prepare  the  country  pupil  to  make 
a  living  on  the  farm,  and  not  only 
to  make  a  living  there  but  to  live  there 
and  be  contented?  Twentieth  century 
farming  is  being  conducted  on  an  eigh- 
teenth century  school  system,  and  one 
of  the  duties  of  this  Association  should 
be  to  arouse  the  rural  districts  of  the 
state  to  the  fact  that  their  schools 
are  about  two  hundred  years  behind  the 
times.  But  you  who  teach  in  the  coun- 
try rise  up  and  declare  that  your  schools 
are   just   as   good   as   the   city   schools. 
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That  you  are  teaching  practically  the 
same  subjects.  "There's  the  rub." 
The  fault  does  not  lie  wholly  with  the 
teachers.     It  is  with  the  system. 

There  should  be  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  curriculum  of  the  country 
and  city  school  as  there  is  difference 
between  the  community  life  of  country 
and  city.  Just  so  long  as  city  and  rural 
teachers  are  forced  to  carry  out  the  same 
curriculum,  pass  the  same  examina- 
tions, and  to  make  the  same  general  pre- 
paration, this  error  will  be  continued. 
There  should  be  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  preparation  of  a  country 
school  teacher  and  a  city  teacher.  Their 
scholarship  should  be  along  different 
lines.  I  am  not  sure  but  the  rural 
school  will  profit  more  by  sending  its 
teachers  to  an  agricultural  college  than 
to  the  average  college  for  training  teach- 
ers. 

The  country  school  of  tomorrow  will 
have  a  school  garden  and  a  work  shop. 
In  that  garden  some  real  scientific  farm- 
ing will  be  done  under  a  real  scientific 
teacher.  In  that  workshop,  blacksmith- 
ing,  carpentry,  weaving,  drawing,  and 
cooking  will  be  taught. 

What  I  pray  you  will  be  more  val- 
uable to  the  rural  schools  than  instruc- 
tions along  the  lines  mentioned?  Now, 
who  will  teach  in  my  country  school? 
He  is  a  far  different  teacher,  and  his 
preparation  must  be  along  entirely  dif- 
ferent lines,  if  he  will  be  a  master  in 
this  school  than  is  the  teacher  of  the 
present.  Here  is  no  place  for  the  ju- 
venile. A  trained  man  is  wanted  for 
this  position.  You  say  this  is  a  dream. 
All  who  are  posted  know  it  is  a  practical 
scheme  ,already  in  practice  in  an  iso- 
lated district  here  and  there. 

But  the  cost!  the  cost!  is  the  cry 
of  the  taxpayer,  and  the  politician  takes 
lip  the  cry.  A  speaker  at  the  N.  E.  A. 
said  that  it  cost  more  to  save  money 
sometimes  than  to  spend  it.  This  is  one 
of  the  cases.    A  country  that  can  afford 


T-weeds,  Crokers,  Durhams,  and  Quays^ 
with  all  deference  to  the  dead,  need  not 
talk  about  the  expense  of  the  schools. 

I  mention  briefly  one  other  point  in 
which  the  country  schools  have  taken 
a  step  backwards.  There  was  a  time 
when  every  coifntry  school  house  was 
a  center  of  interest  in  its  community. 
This  was  as  it  should  be.  The  school 
house  not  only  in  the  country  but  every- 
where should  be  the  center  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  life  of  the  community. 
The  co-operation  of  the  home  and  school 
should  be  sought.  Either  the  old  insti- 
tutions, as  the  Spelling  School,  the  De- 
bating Society,  and  the  Literary  Society 
should  be  revived  or  something  in- 
vented to  take  their  places.  Why  have 
these  institutions  fallen?  I  suggest  that 
if  you  would  find  the  answer,  you  must 
look  to  the  teachers.  Know  their  pre- 
paration, their  motives,  their  aspirations 
and  expectations,  their  capabilities  as 
leaders,  and  their  abilities  to  inspire. 
Compare  them  in  these  respects  with 
the  country  teachers  of  even  a  decade 
ago,  and  you  will  not  only  answer  this 
question,  but  you  will  be  impressed, 
as  never  before,  with  the  fact,  that  this 
Country  School  Problem,  about  which 
we  hear  so  much,  is  today  a  greater 
question,  than  ever,  and  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  greatest  educators,  and 
wisest  statesmen. 

SHOULD    AGRICULTURE    BE 

MADE  A  PART  OF  THE  COURSE 

OF    STUDY    FOR    COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS? 

PAPER  BY  A.   B.   GRAHAM,    SPRINGFIELD. 

That  the  individual  may  be  of  greatest 
value  to  society  and  to  himself  he  must 
be  inspired  to  rise  above  what  he  is;  he 
must  be  a  growing  individual.  There 
must  be  a  growth  in  his  ability  to  observe 
and  in  his  power  to  know  and  skill  to  do. 
So  the  agriculturist  must  grow  in  his 
power  to  observe  natural  phenomena,  to 
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"know  what  will  serve  him  most  and  best 
in  living  and  to  acquire  skill  in  success- 
fully caring  for  his  soil,  sowing,  culti- 
yating  and  harvesting. 

The  question,  Should  agriculture  be 
inade  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  for 
country  schools  ?  should  not  be  answered 
until  it  is  seen  that  there  are  the  neces- 
sary elements  in  the  subject  to  commend 
it  for  training  and  utility.  Is  the  field  of 
observation  and  experimentation  a  part 
of  his  environment?  Will  it  stimulate 
him  to  put  forth  his  strongest  efforts  and 
will  it  give  him  habits  of  diligence  in 
research  and  in  the  practical  application 
of  his  knowledge  and  skill?  Are  there 
•enough  people  in  Ohio  pursuing  agricul- 
ture to  warrant  making  a  place  in  the 
course  of  study  and  preparing  teachers 
of  rural  schools  to  give  instruction  in 
this  subject?  Is  not  the  rural  school 
program  already  over-crowded? 

The  studies  now  in  our  elementary 
courses  of  study  are  there  because  of 
their  need  in  the  proper  development  of 
the  pupil  for  life's  activities.  The  train- 
ing value  is  determined  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  powers.  The  utility 
value  must  be  measured  by  the  practical 
use  which  is  made  of  knowledge  in  life's 
activities. 

No  one  can  deny  that  in  the  study  of 
nature,  identification  and  the  learning  of 
the  habits  of  the  plants  and  animals 
quicken  the  power  to  observe.  Color 
^nd  form  are  seen  more  clearly;  sound 
appeals  to  the  ear  more  quickly;  the 
sense  of  smell  and  taste  are  more  acute. 
There  is  quite  enough  of  color,  form  and 
sound  in  the  immediate  environment  to 
appeal  to  and  cultivate  the  aesthetic  side 
of  the  child's  nature. 

The  child  delights  in  reading  nature's 
answers  to  his  many  questions  in  hillside 
and  valley,  in  rock,  in  stream,  in  wild 
Hower,  bush  or  tree. 

Nothing  interests  children  of  the  up- 
per elementary  grades  more  than  the 
study  of  the  dependence  of  the  animal 


upon  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  of  both 
upon  the  mineral. 

In  the  study  of  thp  formation  of  the 
soil,  the  work  of  the  water  in  the  soil 
and  of  the  characteristics  of  the  air 
necessarily  some  observations  of  physical 
and  chemical  phenomena  are  involved; 
but  little  of  the  philosophy  of  the  phe- 
nomena is  needed.  This  should  be  taken 
up  in  the  high  school,  where  physics  or 
chemistry  or  both  may  be  a  part  of  the 
course. 

The  study  of  elementary  agriculture 
does  not  necessarily  include  as  much  of 
manual  work  as  is  planned  and  carried 
out  in  city  schools,  but  it  does  include 
the  knowing  of  the  simple  facts  about 
the  soil,  water,  plants  and  animals. 

By  teaching  agriculture  in  elementary 
grades  it  is  not  expected  that  a  scien- 
tific agriculturalist  will  be  produced. 
Through  observation  and  experimenta- 
tion the  child  may  be  started  on  the  high 
road  to  becoming  a  scientific  agricultu- 
ralist. But  .'I  very  large  per  cent  of 
those  who  will  follow  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  Ohio  will  never  see  the  inside 
of  an  agricultural  college  as  a  student. 
Hence  there  is  the  greatest  necessity  for 
putting  the  future  farmer  in  possession 
of  facts  that  pertain  to  his  work,  and  for 
forming  the  habit  of  well-guided  experi- 
menting that  he  may  receive  the  greatest 
return  and  still  retain  or  increase  the 
productive  power  of  the  soil. 
'  Now,  in  the  regular  school  work,  and 
especially  in  rural  school  work,  the  sub- 
ject matter  in  elementary  agriculture 
articulates  itself  more  closely  with  the 
regular  studies  than  does  most  of  the 
manual  work  in  cities  where  a  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  color,  form  and 
number  is  necessary  to  work  wood,  iron, 
clay  or  fabrics  into  design. 

In  the  Geography  of  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  when  soil  formation  is 
studied  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the  fur- 
ther study  of  soils  in  a  Friday  afternoon 
period  for  all  classes.    In  the  study  of 
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water  in  the  soil,  how  it  aids  in  the  feed- 
ing of  plants,  the  breaking  up  of  rocks, 
etc.,  by  frost,  there  is  another  opportu- 
nity to  lead  pupils  into  the  study  of  nat- 
ural and  artificial  drainage. 

When  studying  the  products  of  our 
own  country  a  little  time  is  well  spent  in- 
leading  children  into  a  study  of  how 
grains  are  best  raised  and  why  certain 
foods  are  necessary  in  the  feeding  of 
tarm  animals,  and  something  of  econ- 
omy in  feeding. 

In  the  geography  class  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  considering  the  market  condi- 
tions of  products. 

The  per  cent  of  seed  purity  and  of 
seed  vitality,  the  losses  caused  by  wheat 
and  oat  smut,  the  per  cent  of  shelled 
corn  to  the  ear,  the  per  cent  of  cream  in 
milk,  calculating  capacity  of  fruit  boxes, 
grain  bins,  wagon-beds,  etc.,  increasing 
or  decreasing  the  quantity  of  insecticide 
mixtures  without  changing  the  ratio  of 
the  parts,  estimating  the  cost  per  acre 
tor  inoculating  soil,  the  cost  per  tree  or 
bushel  in  preparing  and  applying  insecti- 
cide mixtures,  and  many  other  simple 
calculations  are  very  easily  made  a  part 
of  the  regular  work  in  arithmetic. 

In  nature  work  the  exercise  in  identi- 
fying common  weeds  could  be  carried 
one  step  further,  by  suggesting  the  best 
method  for  destroying  them.  Some 
simple  fact  about  the  plant  many  times 
suggests  to  the  pupil  the  best  plan  for 
preventing  its  growth  and  spread.  In 
learning  to  know  the  common  weed  seeds 
the  pupil  is  further  assisted  to  detect 
them  among  the  common  field  grass 
seeds.  In  learning  to  know  the  common 
birds  by  color,  form  and  flight,  the  pupil 
could  and  should  be  led  to  consider  the 
economic  value  of  the  birds.  When 
studying  the  lower  forms  of  animals  it 
is  very  easy  to  make  a  selection  of  types 
from  the  insect  friends  and  foes,  and 
other  animals  most  common  on  the  farm. 
Among  such  may  be  named  the  tomato 


worm,  the  codling  moth,  the  tent  cater- 
pillar, the  pear  tree  girdler,  the  curculio, 
chinch  bug,  aphis,  squash  bug,  weevel, 
Hessian  fly  and  potato  beetle.  Among 
the  lower  animal  friends,  the  toad,  garter 
snake  and  bumble  bee  should  be  given 
brief  consideration,  because  of  their 
value  to  the  farmer. 

In  the  language  work  there  would  be 
an  ample  supply  of  material  for  either 
narration  or  description,  but  very  much 
of  it  will  not  be  found  in  a  language 
text-book. 

All  that  has  so  far  been  briefly  stated 
in  this  discussion  will  form  the  habit  of 
close  observation,  and  will  be  conducive 
to  careful  thinking. 

There  remain  a  series  of  exercises  and 
experiments,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
or  thirty  for  the  year.  These  can  not  be 
easily  made  to  articulate  very  closely 
with  the  regular  school  work.  While 
what  has  been  spoken  of  has  utility  value 
these  exercises  may  be  of  more  imme- 
diate use  and  at  the  same  time  be  sug- 
gestive to  the  child  of  numerous  exer- 
cises which  may  be  equally  as  easily 
carried  out  at  home. 

Such  exercises  as  showing  the  pres- 
ence of  albumen  in  milk,  carbon  in  su- 
gar, food  stored  in  seeds,  testing  for 
starch,  transpiration  of  water  by  plants, 
knot  tying,  rope  splicing,  testing  large 
and  small  seed  to  determine  which  will 
grow  the  best  crop,  capilarity  in  soils 
showing  the  purpose  of  a  soil  mulch, 
crossing  corn,  grafting,  budding,  danger 
from  tar  paper  on  trees,  churning  tem- 
perature of  cream,  etc.  One  short  exer- 
cise a  week  for  a  few  years  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  habit  of  per- 
forming gross  experiments ;  at  the  same 
time  it  would  present  conditions  which 
would  assist  both  parent  and  teacher  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  the  future  edu- 
cation of  the  child  should  be  in  this  field. 
All  that  has  been  suggested  for  regu- 
lar class   work  or   special  exercises  lies 
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within  the  environment  of  the  country 
child  whose  knowledge  would  soon  be 
utilized  to  act  upon  that  environment. 

The  increase  in  the  use  and  variety 
of  farm  machinery,  and  the  increase  in 
the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery have  been  factors  in  reducing 
the  per  cent  of  persons  in  agricultural 
pursuits  from  40  per  cent  in  1880  to 
o2  2-10  per  cent  in  1890.  and  to  26  8-10 
per  cent  in  1900.  The  value  of  farm 
property  to-day  stands  at  less  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  property  listed  for  tax 
m  this  state.  The  productive  power  of 
the  soil  is  becoming  less  each  year. 
While  there  are  over  400,000  persons, 
among  whom  are  15,000  children  from 
10  to  15  years  old  earning  wages  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  there  are  only 
273,000  farmers  representing  276,000 
farms.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  in- 
dustrial census  of  our  state  that  the 
number  of  those  who  could  be  classed 
as  farmers  has  fallen  below  the  number 
of  farms.  There  has  been  a  decrease  of 
26,000  children,  or  5  6-10  per  cent  in  the 
enrollment  in  the  township  schools  with- 
in the  last  three  years. 

These  figures  are  not  presented  to 
make  apparent  what  might  be  considered 
an  alarming  condition,  but  to  show  that 
a  certain  condition  exists  which  has  been 
caused,  no  doubht,  largely  by  a  great 
change  in  industrial  conditions  and  to 
show  further  the  necessity  for  training 
the  child  who  is  to  remain  on  the  farm 
or  who  should  remain  there. 

Soil  fertility  must  be  increased; 
yields  must  be  larger;  and  extensive, 
should  be  gradually  displaced  by  inten- 
•  sive  farming.  The  State  Agricultural 
College  and  the  Experiment  Station  have 
their  work  to  perform  in  teaching  agri- 
culture as  a  science  and  in  carefully  car- 
rying on  scientific  experiments.  They 
perform  their  mission  very  largely  in  as- 
sisting the  farmer  to  study  his  conditions 
by  furnishing  him  facts  and  results.  The 
farmer  and  his  children  are  entitled  to 


such  a  knowledge  and  training  in  early 
life  as  will  most  easily  assist  them  in 
acquainting  themselves  with  more  of  the 
science  involved  in  pursuing  their  chosen 
industry.  The  farm  papers,  the  farm- 
ers' institutes,  granges,  stockmen's  and 
oairymen's  organizations  are  probably 
doing  as  much  as  they  can  to  assist  the 
adults.  That  which  is  done  to  prepare 
the  child  who  may  never  see  inside  the 
township  high  school  must  be  done  in 
the  township  elementary  school,  where 
there  are  now  enrolled  350,000  children; 
for  those  who  may  never  become  stu- 
dents in  an  agricultural  college,  where 
there  are  now  less  than  200,  the  first 
principles  of  agriculture  should  be  taught 
m  the  township  or  village  high  school 
where  there  are  at  present  over  9,000 
country  boys  and  girls. 

The  rural  population  is  entitled  to 
teachers  who  are  prepared  to  study  rural 
conditions  and  who  know  enough  about 
the  physical  and  mental  development  of 
children  to  select  such  material  from  the 
environment  of  the  child  as  is  best 
adapted  to  its  further  development ;  they 
need  teachers  who  know  something  of 
the  weight  and  value  of  the  different 
branches  as  disciplinary  and  culture 
studies;  here  must  be  the  teacher  who 
is  qualified  and  able  to  lead  the  child  to 
see  scientific  facts  in  literature  without 
marring  the  pleasure  experienced  from 
the  selection;  he  must  be  able  to  teach 
much  of  language  without  designating  it 
as  a  language  exercise ;  he  must  teach  in 
geography  and  arithmetic  much  of  ele- 
mentary agriculture  without  designating 
it  as  such.  The  major  language  studies, 
arithmetic,  and  the  major  science  studies 
must  stand  forth  prominently  in  any 
course  of  study  and  in  the  program  of 
recitations;  but  when  the  value,  place 
and  relation  of  the  minor  exercises  and 
studies  to  the  major  is  fairly  well  un- 
derstood there  will  be  nothing  said  or 
heard  about  the  over-crowded  program. 
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Teachers  who  will  give  of  their  efforts 
and  interest  to  this  important  study  in 
the  rural  schools  will  do  much  to  im- 
prove rural  life ;  he  will  lift  many  a  child 
from  what  it  considers  a  quagmire  of 
drudgery  to  the  high  plane  of  work 
where  he  really  experiences  the  joy  of 
overcoming  and  the  doing  of  something 
for  the  good  of  himself  and  others. 

THE  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOI^  ITS 
ADVANTAGES     AND     DISAD- 
VANTAGES. 

PAPER    BY    ELMER    W.    JORDAN,    MARIETTA. 

The  observer  will  see  that  the  sub- 
ject is  composite,  there  being  certain 
factors  that  enter  into  it  each  of  which 
is  worthy  of  careful  and  extended  con- 
sideration, but  it  shall  be  our  field  to 
emphasize  only  those  which  by  their 
importance  stand  out  above  the  rest. 
The  word  "rural"  as  an  antonym  to 
■•^urban"  is  used  rather  freely  these  days. 
The  rural  community  with  its  telephone, 
free  mail  delivery,  abundant  reading 
matter,  intelligent  and  happy  fathers 
and  mothers,  clear  headed  robust  young 
people,  excellent  elementary  and  higher 
school  advantages,  is  rather  away  from 
that  which  a  few  years  ago  was  styled 
**rural."  Indeed  under  these  conditions 
I  have  failed  to  notice  certain  features 
that  are  said  to  distinguish  the  country 
bred  gentleman  from  his  more  cultured 
city  brother.  Yet  the  word  prevails 
and  the  vale  of  Duck  Creek  with  its 
pretty  villages,  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Little  Muskingum,  the  pastoral  hills 
of  the  divide,  the  green  woods,  the 
waving  meadows,  are  all  in  our  inter- 
pretation "rural." 

A  rural  principal  was  asked  recently 
what  would  be  the  greatest  boon  that 
•could  some  to  his  high  school.  He 
replied  at  once  "Good  Roads."  Now 
we  value  the  teacher,  the  educational 
spirit,  the  fine  equipment,  the  dozens  of 
things  and  conditions  that  make  an  ideal 


high  school  anywhere,  yet  we  must  say 
that  with  the  advent  of  good  roads 
many  problems  which  confront  the  rural 
high  school  will  be  solved.  This  does 
not  mean  necessarily  Centralization,  but 
that  the  high  school  will  reach  more 
pupils,  will  have  a  broader  support,  will 
be  in  actual  practice  what  it  is  in  the- 
ory— for  all  the  people  of  the  town- 
ship, and  not  for  those  alone  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  live  near  its 
portals. 

This  school  is  like  unto  a  tree  set 
out  in  the  farmer's  orchard.  Properly 
cared  for  it  sends  its  roots  deep  into 
the  soil,  grows  into  fruitage  and  profit, 
a  blessing  to  the  farmer,  an  ornament  to 
his  farm,  whose  increasing  yield  be- 
comes its  greatest  protector.  Not  many 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  farmer  saw 
the  profit  in  this  sort  of  tree;  but  he 
sees  it  now  and  his  eyes  are  opening 
wider  with  each  passing  year.  A  school 
where  he  may  send  at  little  cost  his 
sons  and  daughters,  it  is  a  great  insti- 
tution to.  him.  Here  may  be  formed  a 
desire  for  more  knowledge  which  may 
be  satisfied  in  some  college  or  uni- 
versity, but  most  of  his  boys  and  girls 
will  never  see  inside  the  walls  of  such, 
rather  they  will  finish  their  education 
by  meeting  the  active  problems  of  life. 
But  where  is  the  difference?  Is  not 
the  high  school  a  preparation  for  those 
problems  ? 

Around  the  high  school  rises  up  a 
social  life  that  is  constantly  leavening 
for  the  better.  This  is  brought  about 
by  the  greater  understanding  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  high  school  and  the 
more  intelligent  application  of  them. 
The  athletic  games,  the  library,  the 
lyceum,  the  laboratory,  the  annual  com- 
mencement, the  various  entertainments, 
all  form  a  cycle  of  social  features  that 
has  its  center  in  the  high  school  and 
as  its  result  the  making  of  cultured 
men  and  women. 
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In  every  rural  community  in  which 
mgy  be  found  today  a  prosperous  high 
school  there  has  been  a  struggle.  The 
community  and  environs  have  offered 
certain  advantages  and  disadvantages  to 
that  high  school.  Of  these  I  should 
speak. 

It  matters  not  how  far  away  from 
present  day  civilization,  how  remote 
from  the  ever  working  influence  of 
example  one  may  go,  he  will  find  in- 
telligent people  able  to  grasp  the  idea 
of  good  and  profit.  These  are  the  germ 
development  without  whom  none  of  our 
institutions  would  exist.  Their  influ- 
ence is  felt  in  the  rural  districts  and 
while  their  number  is  not  always  legion 
their  might  is  irresistible. 

It  comes  natural  to  the  farmer  to  be 
practical.  An  immediate  result  that  can 
be  measured  in  current  coin  appeals 
mightily  to  him.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  the  value  of  the  high  school 
which  does  not  choose  to  turn  out  a 
great  number  of  licensed  teachers  is 
underestimated  in  the  country.  Many 
teacher*;  are  forced  to  bow  to  this  de- 
mand for  certificates.  The  farmer 
should  remember  that  a  preparation  for 
an  examination  and  real  high  .<^chool 
work  are  two.  The  rural  high  school 
can  not  afford  to  lend  its  true  function 
for  a   few  paltry  certificates. 

Another  great  influence  is  at  work 
on  our  school.  While  this  institution 
has  been  pushed  up  it  has  been  pulled  up 
also.  Our  colleges  and  universities  de- 
mand a  better  preparation  in  entrance 
requirements.  The  high  school  is  con- 
stantly coming  into  closer  relation  to 
them,  and  thus  the  rural  high  school 
has  experienced  the  lift  of  the  strong 
college  arm.  Better  classification,  better 
equipment  in  apparatus  and  the  conse- 
quent improvement  in  the  teaching  of 
the  sciences,  closer  adherence  to  the 
course  of  study,  giving  of  certificates  of 
high  school  record,  are  all  a  result  of 
higher  influence. 


A  rural  principal  finds  his  school  char- 
ter third  grade  and  desires  to  improve 
it.  He  can  improve  his  system  of  clas- 
ses, he  can  by  this  device  and  that^ 
increase  his  recitation  period,  he  caa 
improve  his  course  of  study;  but  when 
he  asks  his  board  for  $150  to  purchase 
apparatus,  he  is  face  to  face  with  a 
great  problem.  So  often  have  rural 
boards  been  deceived  in  purchasing 
charts,  maps,  globes,  etc.,  that  they 
look  upon  this  need  for  physical  appa- 
ratus as  providing  one  more  road  to  the 
township  funds,  and  indeed  the  fault  is 
not  all  theirs.  The  exorbitant  prices 
that  rural  boards  have  had  to  pay  for 
these  necessities  are  a  di.sgrace  to  their 
better  judgment,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed by  unscrupulous  agents  are  far 
outside  the  principles  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness enterprise.  Of  course  those  high 
up  in  the  educational  world  who  lend 
their  names  to  glowing  recommendations 
are  entirely  innocent.  The  remedy  for 
this  evil  is  to  educate  the  board  that 
they  may  know  their  real  needs.  How- 
ever I  know  of  one  school  where  the 
people  became  so  cognizant  of  its  real 
needs  that  they  have  thus  far  provided 
a  library  of  500  volumes  for  the  Ele- 
mentary department,  a  High  School  li- 
brary of  500  volumes,  and  a  good  phy- 
sical laboratory — all  independent  of  the 
township  funds. 

The  fact  that  the  New  Code  provides 
for  the  nomination  of  members  of  the 
board  of  education  by  party  primary 
and  thus  brings  politics  too  close  our 
sacred  institution  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored. I  do  not  reflect  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  who  are  members  of 
partisan  boards ;  but  under  such  con- 
ditions high  school  positions  are  too 
liable  to  become  party  spoils.  This 
brings  up  the  question  who  shall  be 
principal  or  teacher  in  the  rural  high 
school.  I  would  answer  the  one  who  is 
at  least  four  years  ahead  of  the  work 
(but  not  some  young  college  graduate 
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who  goes  out  into  the  country  to  do  his 
worst,  expecting  to  come  back  to  the 
town  or  city  to  do  his  best),  who  is 
in  complete  sympathy  with  his  sur- 
roundings, who  knows  how  to  give  work 
in  God's  great  laboratory,  who  knows 
His  herbarium  in  all  its  beauty  and 
as  a  unit. 

It  is  said  that  religion  devoid  of  the 
spirit  soon  wanes.  The  rural  high 
school  without  the  unselfish  high  school 
spirit  is  far  away  from  the  ideal  and 
can  promise  no  long  existence.  The 
quarrels  of  location,  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  strife,  dark  browed  jealousy 
scenting  imagined  favoritism,  all  should 
fade  away  amidst  the  emulations  of  a 
contest  for  its  acknowledged  benefits. 
The  alumni,  what  a  work  they  can  do! 
The  increasing  fruit,  they  are  its  pro- 
tectors. When  this  tree  is  injured  the 
higher  mental  sustenance  of  unborn  gen- 
erations is  affected.  The  shades  of  those 
to  be  are  hovering  over  its  protecting 
walls.  What  a  responsibility  is  theirs 
who  have  it  in  charge !  The  high  school 
spirit  is  promoted  by  appreciation  of  its 
teachers,  by  its  coming  to  its  proper 
function,  by  its  related  social  enter- 
tainments and  good  fellowship.  Only 
these  can  create  that  atmosphere  on 
which  its  longevity  depends.  Shall  this 
tree  of  magnificent  promise  be  destroyed 
and  no  longer  bear  its  golden  fruit  is 
the  question  that  must  be  answered 
by  the  intelligent  people  of  the  rural 
districts,  and  knowing  these  people  we 
think  it  shall  stand  unshaken. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  shall  or 
shall  not  be  taught  in  the  rural  high 
school.  Conditions  prevailing  in  cer- 
tain localities  have  their  effect  on  the 
Course  of  Study.  For  example  in  Ma- 
rietta Township  where  farming  is  in- 
tensively pursued,  and  where  a  close 
study  of  soils,  manures,  etc.,  is  made, 
we  teach  the  elements  of  Chemistry.  I 
would  not  advise  that  for  all  schools, 
although   the  profit   has   exceeded  our 


expectations.  A  good  work  on  Agri- 
culture interlocked  with  Botany  or  Phy- 
sical Geography  is  an  essential.  In  gen- 
eral the  course  may  entwine  the  columns 
of  Science,  Expression,  Mathematics, 
and  History. 

As  was  stated  at  first  there  are  many 
features  of  the  rural  high  school  worthy 
separate  consideration,  but  only  casual 
mention  of  them  has  been  given.  In 
conclusion  I  would  say  that  every  rural 
high  school  can  offer  to  its  pupils  the 
advantages  of  a  good  teacher,  of  an 
excellent  course  of  study,  of  appara-* 
tus  and  equipment,  of  a  good  library,  of 
a  cultured  and  well  ordered  life.  We 
teachers  who  are  connected  with  such 
schools  should  see  to  it  that  they  come 
into  this  heritage,  and  while  they  may 
not  always  have  a  first  grade  rating, 
they  will  turn  out  first  grade  men  and 
women. 

IS  THE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF 
THE   RURAL   SCHOOLS   ADE- 
QUATE? 

PAPER  BY  S.   K.   MARDIS^  TORONTO. 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  de- 
pend upon  the  value  placed  on  an  edu- 
cation and  the  conception  of  what  con- 
stitutes an  education.  Those  who  place 
a  low  estimate  on  an  education  will  an- 
swer this  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Nearly  every  thing  is  now  placed  on 
a  commercial  basis  and  is  judged  by  the 
financial  returns  yielded  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

So  long  as  persons  of  very  limited 
education  can  make  as  great  or  even 
greater  income  than  the  persons  who 
have  spent  many  years  and  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  preparing  for  a  profession, 
may  we  expect  an  affirmative  answer. 
When  wc  compare  the  salaries  of  grade 
teachers  with  the  salaries  of  many  clerks, 
stenographers  and  typewriters,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
average  city  schools  with  the  independ- 
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ence  and  salaries  of  the  conductors  o£ 
freight  trains,  and  the  salary  of  the  col- 
lege graduated  and  university  doctored 
minister  of  the  gospel  with  that  of  the 
county  official,  which  requires  no  special 
preparation,  we  may  expect  to  have  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question  by 
practical  people,  and  children  leaving 
school  early  to  enter  business. 

Again  those  who  have  a  narrow  con- 
ception of  what  constitutes  an  educa- 
tion will  have  'the  same  narrow  concep- 
tion of  its  support.  Those  who  place 
the  educational  demands  of  the  twentieth 
century  on  the  same  basis  as  the  educa- 
tional necessities  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury will  place  the  financial  support  of 
the  schools  on  the  same  ancient  and  in- 
adequate plane.  So  long  as  the  majority 
of  the  people  believe  that  any  boy  or 
girl  who  can  solve  problems  in  arith- 
metic, and  answer  a  few  questions  on 
English  grammar,  and  geography,  and 
make  from  75  to  99  at  the  county  ex- 
aminations on  The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching,  without  even  having  read  a 
single  book  on  education,  can  teach 
school,  may  we  expect  the  educational 
sentiment  to  be  low  and  the  salary  of 
teachers  the  salaries  of  inexperienced 
boys  and  girls.  Then  the  school  elec- 
tion*, and  the  school  appropriations  by 
the  boards  of  education,  and  the  votes 
of  our  state  legislators  will  all  declare 
in  the  affirmative  of  this  question,  and 
sajt  "Taxes  must  be  kept  down.  This 
is  what  the  people  want."  Can  we  blame 
them?  Make  teaching  a  profession,  and 
the  work  of  trained  men  and  women, 
"whether  school  keeps  or  not,"  and  the 
people  will  give  this  question  a  negative 
answer  and  appropriate  sufficient  money 
to  keep  the  experienced  and  competent 
teachers  in  the  schools,  instead  of 
crowding  them  out  by  placing  in  the 
schools  the  unprepared,  inexperienced 
persons  our  county  examiners  have  cer- 
tificated in  order  to  supply  the  schools 
with  teachers  and  to  fill  the  vacancies 


of  those  starved  out  of  the  work,  and 
thereby  continue  the  endless  chain  of 
incompetency  and  experimenting  to  the 
injury  of  everybody  concerned. 

Who  is  to  answer  this  vital  question? 
In  theory  the  teachers  may  answer  it, 
and  would,  no  doubt  give  a  negative 
answer.  But  if  this  question  is  ever 
settled  in  an  effective  practical  way,  it 
must  be  answered  by  the  people.  The 
people  constitute  the  jury  that  will  ulti-- 
mately  decide  all  these  questions.  The 
majority  vote  is  the  final  decision  in  a 
government  by  the  people. 

It  is  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to 
form  public  opinion  as  well  as  to  teach 
the  children. 

Education  in  a  republic  is  an  entir^y 
different  problem  from  that  of  education 
in  a  monarchy.  In  a  monarchy  the  edu- 
cational policies  are  determined  by  an 
educated  centralized  authority  to  which 
the  teachers  are  responsible.  This  is 
exactly  the  reverse  in  a  republic.  In  a 
republic,  the  teachers  are  not  responsible 
to  a  permanent  authority,  but  to  an  un- 
stable mass,  a  conglomeration  of  con- 
tradictory elements,  composed  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  intelligence  and  ignor- 
ance, virtue  and  vice,  patriotism  and 
selfishness,  narrowness,  bigotry,  sectar- 
ianism, unprincipled  partisan  politics,  all 
mechanically  combhied  so  that  either 
an  internal  condition,  or  an  external 
circumstance  may  rearrange  the  whole 
mass  giving  an  entirely  new  set  of  fac- 
tors dominating  control  of  the  situation. 
Public  opinion  without  education  is  as 
unstable  as  the  sea.  Yet  public  opinion, 
right  or  wrong,  is  king  in  America ! 

Fellow  teachers,  this  is  the  only  last- 
ing solution  to  the  situation.  Ohio  must 
have  an  educational  campaign,  such  as 
has  never  been  experienced  in  her  his- 
tory.   "We  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be.** 

Is  the  financial  support  of  the  rural 
schools  adequate?  Those  of  us  who 
know  the  conditions  of  these  schools  not 
under  supervision,   instinctively  answer 
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NO.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  young 
graduates  of  village  and  city  schools 
who,  on  poor  pay  and  without  direction 
are  experimenting  on  the  country  chil- 
dren until  they  get  enough  experience 
to  be  elected  in  a  village  or  city  school. 
In  other  words  the  country  schools  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  training  schools 
for  the  cities,  and  this  is  becoming  more 
and  more  so  every  year  as  the  salaries 
remain  practically  the  same  as  they  have 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  the 
price  of  unionized  groceries  and  trust 
beef  continually  rising.  No  books  of 
reference,  no  libraries,  no  equipment; 
because  the  financial  support  is  inade- 
quate and  there  is  no  county,  or  town- 
ship superintendent  to  suggest  to  the 
board,  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  teach- 
ers, or  awaken  public  opinion. 

From  a  purely  business  view  point, 
it  seems  strange  that  all  should  be  lost 
by  a  false  economy,  when  just  a  few 
more  dollars  would  secure  competency 
for  incompetency,  and  success  instead 
of  failure.  Many  a  time  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  dollars  more  would  give  a  whole 
community  a  successful  inspiring  teacher 
and  an  era  of  good  feeling.  Money 
wisely  spent  in  public  education  is  the 
best  investment  a  community  can  make. 
To  withhold  a  liberal  support  from  the 
public  schools  is  to  turn  aside  the 
streams  and  to  dry  the  fountains  that 
are  transforming  a  desert  into  a  para- 
dise. Even  the  material  wealth  of  our 
country  is  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
flected intelligence  and  morality  of  the 
citizens.  The  true  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  our  nation'  lies  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  intellectual,  aesthetical,  and 
ethical  ideals  developed  either  directly 
or  indirectly  by  our  educational  insti- 
tutions. For  a  nation  to  neglect  its  lit- 
erary and  religious  institutions  and  to 
rush  after  the  material  alone,  is  to  re- 
peat the  experience  of  th«  vicious  canine 
who  jumped  into  the  well  to  catch  his 
own  image. 


SUGGESTED  REMEDIES. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  would 
be  incomplete  without  suggesting  some 
remedies.  The  importance  of  educating 
public  opinion  has  been  discussed. 
Mat>datory  county  supervision  with  our 
optional  township  supervision  or  cen- 
tralization is  imperative. 

In  considering  the  state  aid  given  th^ 
public  school  we  will  not  include  the 
interest  paid  by  the  different  states  on 
the  school  funds  created  by  the  land 
appropriated  by  the  national  government. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  a  pure  busi- 
ness transaction.  It  is  simply  paying 
an  honest  debt,  or  the  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money  and  nothing  more  or  less. 

A  little  over  a  month  ago,  a  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  every  state  superin- 
tendent, or  state  commissioner  of  public 
schools  in  the  United  States  asking 
questions  on  what  that  state  is  doing 
for  its  public  schools.  The  statistics 
used  in  this  paper  are  taken  from  the 
answers  to  those  letters,  and  should  be 
reliable. 

The  financial  support  of  the  public 
schools  necessarily  come  through  taxsi- 
tion  in  some  form.  A  number  of  states 
aid  their  schools  by  indirect  taxation, 
many  by  direct  taxation  and  some  by 
both  systems. 

New  York  has  no  direct  taxation  for 
state  purposes,  but  appropriates  over 
four  million  dollars  annually  for  her 
public  schools,  Pennsylvania  $11,500,000 
for  two  years,  Connecticut  secures  her 
state  aid  for  the  public  schools  from 
corporation  taxation,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Michi- 
gan, Idaho,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  Col- 
orado, Montana  and  California  do  not 
have  direct  state  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  schools.  They  nearly  aU 
make  appropriations  for  this  purpose. 
All  these  states  have  direct  local  school 
taxation. 
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The  amount  of  money  raised  by 
direct  taxation  depends  upon  the  tax 
list,  or  duplicat-e  and  the  rate.  Ohio 
can  not  have  a  large  duplicate  until  the 
state  constitution  is  amended  on  taxa- 
tion, and  the  practice  of  listing  real 
estate  at  from  about  25  to  60  percent,  of 
its  true  value,  and  listing  money  and 
credits  at  full  face  value  be  discontinued. 
There  are  also  many  forms  of  property 
not  listed  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment should  reach.  This  subject  is 
worthy  of  a  year's  work  in  the  Ohio 
Teachers*  Reading  Circle,  and  I  will 
turn  it  over  for  further  consideration. 

The  rate  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  there  should  be 
any  maximum  on  local  taxation.  The 
people  should  be  as  competent  to  de- 
termine this  as  the  legislature.  The 
repeal  of  the  maximum  rate  would  tend 
to  increase  the  duplicate.  A  dishonest, 
self  interested  assessor  can  jeopardize 
our  public  institutions  and  hinder  pro- 
gress especially  in  appraising  real  estate. 

The  local  maximum  school  tax  in 
Ohio  of  12  mills  is  fair  but  far  below 
that  of  many  western  states.  Whether 
the  maximum  is  reached  will  depend 
upon  the  local  needs  and  the  educational 
sentiment. 

For  many  years  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation have  been  drifting  into  the  vill- 
ages and  cities,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  rural  districts.  Since  the  country 
bordering  these  centers  of  wealth  and 
population  is  a  part  of  their  social  and 
business  life  it  would  seem  just  that 
they  should  contribute  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  rural  districts.  The  nat- 
ural and  effective  solution  to  this  is  a 
county  school  tax.  This  in  part  is  aid 
to  the  weak  districts,  but  is  not  suffi- 
cient. Virginia,  Arizona,  Montana,  Ok- 
lahoma, Utah,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California  all  have  a  county  school  tax. 

We    will    now    pass    from    the    local 


phases  of  this  subject  to  the  state,  and 
see  ^hsLt  Ohio  is  doing  in  comparison 
with  the  other  states  that  have  a  direct 
millage  taxation  for  public  school  aid 
Ohio  has  1  mill,  Washington  4^  mills, 
Indiana  1  8/26,  Virginia  1,  Arkansas  2 
and  .75  poll  tax,  and  fines;  Utah  3, 
North  Dakota  2,  Illinois  2,  or  appro- 
priation; North  Carolina  1.8,  and  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000  and  poll  tax; 
South  Carolina  3  mills  and  poll  tax; 
Minnesota  1  mill  and  special  additional 
appropriations  for  certain  schools ;  Ten- 
nessee 1  mill  and  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  to  schools  of  certain  grade; 
Nebraska  ^  to  154,  Vermont  .8  and  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  Georgia  1.75 
mills  on  average.  West  Virginia  1,  Mis- 
souri 7/10,  Arizona  3,  New  Mexico  2, 
and  Texas  2,  constitutional  maximum. 
We  find  Ohio  at  i the  bottom  of  the  list. 
Vermont  and  Missouri  are  the  only 
states  in  the  Union  having  a  smaller 
millage,  and  cqunt|ng  the  additional  ap- 
propriations of  Vermont,  Missoari  is  the 
only  state  that  does  less  than  Ohio.  The 
general  average  is  about  1.77  mills, 
therefore  if  Ohio  wishes  to  maintain 
only  an  average  among  the  other  states 
in  the  support  of  her  public  schools  she 
must  do  almost  twice  as  much  as  she 
is  doing  now  under  a  vigorous  effort  to 
do  less.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
Ohio  with  her  natural  resources,  wealth, 
and  population,  should  not  be  one  of  the 
first  states  in  this  great  nation  in  the 
support  of  her  public  schools.  If  Wash- 
ington can  have  a  millage  of  nearly  five 
mills,  Ohio  should  surely  have  2  at 
least. 

Indiana,  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Connecticut  make  special  provisions 
for  the  aid  of  their  weaker  districts. 
Ohio  can  follow  their  worthy  example 
with  profit.  The  rural  districts  of  Ohio 
that  are  too  poor  to  have  eight  months 
of  school  should  have  state  aid. 
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BY  DR.  J.  J.  BURNS. 

REPORT    OF   THE   TREASURER  Salary  of  Assistant  Secretary      350  00 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  Salary  of  Corresponding  Sec- 

MAY  13,  1905.  retary  and  Treasurer 500  00 

Balance  from  1903-'04 $1,091  91  ^     ,                                   ^,  qoo  oo 

Advertising   by   publishers   in  ^°*^^   *^'®^  ^ 

the  Annual  Bulletin 216  85 

Belated  fees 34  20  1905-1906. 

Membership   fees   for   current  teachers*  course — ^twenty-third  yeas. 

year 1,773  23  ,,,        .  ,,      .«   .^«.  x 

'                                             _!__  (Adopted  May  13,  1905.) 

Total   13,116  19  I.      PEDAGOGY:    Chancellor's    "Our 

Outlay  for  1904-'05 1,829  38  Schools,  Their  Administration  and 

Supervision"  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  ; 

Balance   $1,286  81  or  McMurry's  "The  Method  of  the 

Recitation"  (The  Macmillan  Com- 

OUTLAY  FOR   1904-*05.  pauy). 

May  meeting  of  the  Board  of  II.    LITERATURE:    (a)    Moody  and 

Control— hotel  and  railway. .      $79  60  Lovett's   ''A   History   of   English 

Printing  the  Annual  Bulletin..      235  00  Literature"  (Scribner's  Sons)  ;  or, 

Expressage 63  65  Perry's  "A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction" 

PosUge  47  68  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

Purchase  of  a  typewriter 64  00  (b)  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth,"  Mil- 
Traveling  expenses  of  Corres-  ton's     "Minor     Poems,"     Scott't 

ponding  Secretary  107  75  "Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Thirty    thousand   pupils'   cer-  j^     HISTORY:    (a)    Hart's  "Essen- 

tificates 64  00  ^j^j^  ^j  American  History"  (Amcr- 

One  thousand  pupils  diplomas       10  00  ^^^^  ^^^  Company)  ;  or  Boumc'i 

Ten    thousand    teachers     cer-  ^^he    Teaching   of    History   and 

tificates    .  .^ 20  00  ^.j^j^^,,  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

Ten      thousand      membership  ^^^    ^^^    y^^^.^    C^rrci*,    Tl^c 

cards 7  76  Pathfinder,   The  Little  Chronicle, 

Sixteen     hundred    letterheads  The  World's  Events,  or  a.  equiva- 

and  envelopes  13  00  «     . 

Circulars,  labels,  etc 5  70 

Eight-year  diplomas  3  75  „                 ..r-.^nt^ 

Institute     service     of     Corre-  Recommended  List  of  Books  for 

sponding  Secretary 100  00  Teachers, 

Work  on  outlines,  1903-'04  and  1.     Bailey's   Nature   Study   Idea.     2. 

1904-'05       100  00  Martyn's  Wendell  Phillips.    3.    (Sord/i 

Lettering  diplomas   67  60  A   Broader   Elementary   Education.     4. 
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Galbrcath's  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Samuel  Lewis.  5.  Hanus's  A  Modern 
School.  6.  Tappan's  Topical  Notes  on 
American  Authors.  7.  Simonds's  His- 
tory of  English  Literature.  8.  Button's 
School  Management.  9.  Henderson's 
Education  and  the  Larger  Life.  10. 
DeGarmo's  Interest  and  Education.  11. 
Dopp's  The  Place  of  Industries  in  Ele- 
mentary Education.  12.  Dexter  and 
Garlick's  Psychology  in  the  Schoolroom. 

13.  Chubb's  The  Teaching  of  English. 

14.  Chubb's  English  Words.  15.  Bald- 
win's How  to  Write:  — A  Handbook 
Based  on  the  English  Bible.  16.  Sharp's 
Wild  Life  Near  Home.  17.  McCook's 
Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm.  18.  Flagg's 
A  Year  Among  the  Trees.  19.  One 
Thousand  Poems  for  Children  —  a  vast 
store  of  best  things. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

CONCERNING  THE   BULLETIN. 

Each  year  the  Board  of  Control  sub- 
mits a  report  to  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  which 
contains,  with  other  matter,  summaries 
of  the  table  of  statistics  in  the  more 
formal  and  extended  report  also  sub- 
mitted to  this  Association. 

Its  aim  is  to  convey  information  upon 
the  general  topic;  its  hope  is  that  this 
information  may  fertilize  zeal  in  the 
cause.  Its  preparation  means  days  of 
labor  and,  sometimes,  nights  devoid  of 
ease,  but  hopefully  and  therefore  checr- 
iFully  given.  An  edition  of  twenty 
thousand  is  printed.  Packages  are  sent 
to  all  the  county  institutes,  and  copies 
to  any  person  who  asks  for  them.  As 
the  best  way  to  have  the  package  for  the 
given  institute  reach  that  body,  it  is 
sent,  three  days  before  the  session,  to 
the  place  named  in  the  Commissioner's 
schedule,  addressed  to  the  executive 
committee.  These  packages  are  sent  by 
express,   charges   paid,   and   seldom   go 


astray.  Sometimes  indeed  I  have  the 
best  evidence  that  one  reached  its  desti- 
nation, for  out  of  the  eighty-eight  exe- 
cutive committees,  four  or  five  each  year 
fly  courtesy  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  ac- 
knowledge its  receipt. 

As  the  financial  report  shows,  the 
printing  of  this  large  edition,  the  ex- 
press charges  and  the  postage,  call  for 
what  seems  to  a  school  man's  eye  a 
pretty  sum  of  money.  Under  the  head 
of  Notes  and  Comments  I  annually  en- 
deavor to  give  some  practical  advice — 
some  things  which  should  be  done — 
some  things  which  should  not. 

But  all  this  availeth  not — printing  and 
sending  facts  and  advice — if  the  bulle- 
tin is  not  read.  The  flattering  unction 
that  it  is,  is  applied  to  my  soul  more 
sparingly  on  account  of  letters  and  postal 
cards   which    reach   my   desk. 

The  O.  T.  R.  C.  is  launched  upon 
its  third  decade,  but,  a  few  days  ago 
a  card  came  to  me  in  this  "questionable 
shape" :  "Will  you  inform  me  as  to  what 
one  must  do  to  become  a  member  of 
the  O.  T.  R.  C.  and  some  of  the  privi- 
leges of  a  member?"  Last  fall  a  young 
man  wrote  to  a  member  of  our  board 
asking  where  he  should  "get  the  proper 
credentials";  that  he  had  been  elected 
secretary  and  wanted  to  get  the  work 
started.  The  writer  was  referred  to 
me,  and  a  letter  from  him  contained 
five  questions.  These  I  answered  as 
fully  as  I  could.  The  work  may  have 
started,  but  it  either  popped  soon  or 
took  the  wrong  road. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  small  fee 
seems  sometimes  to  lie  hid  in  spite  of 
reports  and  reports.  A  card  without 
date  reads:  "While  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  county  teachers  have 

done  the  Reading  Circle  work,  none 
have  paid  the  fee.  Therefore  I  have 
no  funds  on  hand  and  no  report  to 
make." 
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To   the   Executive    Committee    of   the 
County  Institute, 

In  view  of  the  very  near  relation  of 
the  reading  circle  to  the  county  institute 
and  their  absolute  identity  of  aim,  will 
you  not  use  your  influence  at  the  com- 
ing session  to  have  the  very  best  per- 
son obtainable  chosen  Secretary  of  the 
O.  T.  R.  C,  and  that  this  action  be 
taken  at  an  early  day,  not  later  than 
Tuesday  ?  And  will  you  not  care  for  the 
package  of  bulletins  sent  to  you,  that 
they  may  reach  the  hands  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  at  a  favorable  time?  And  will 
you  not  appoint  a  reading  circle  hour 
for  the  delivery  of  certificates  and  di- 
plomas, and  make  a  general  effort  to 
arouse  increased  interest  in  this  work? 
In  short,  and  in  long,  will  you  not  do 
what  you  know  must  be  done  if  the 
O.  T.  R.  C.  is  to  prosper  in  your  county  ? 

To  the  County  Secretary: 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  secretary 
is  the  selection  of  assistants,  usually  one 
for  each  township,  some  one  who  will 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  work  on 
account  of  the  good  he  will  receive  and 
will  do,  who  will  be  the  head  of  the 
class,  so  to  speak,  will  enroll  the  names, 
give  out  the  membership  cards  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  fees,  and  pass  said  fees  over 
to  the  county  secretary. 

Each  county  secretary  is  authorized 
to  retain  of  these  fees  what  will  cover 
his  outlay  for  postage  and  stationery; 
the  balance  belongs  to  the  O.  T.  R.  C. 
treasury.  Any  other  deductions  are  a 
misappropriation  of  funds. 

Membership  cards  are  sent  each 
county  secretary  upon  the  receipt  of  his 
name  and  address.  The  secretary  him- 
self might  send  his  name,  for  the  exec- 
utive committee  generally  neglect  it.  If 
the  executive  committees  and  the 
county  secretaries  could  be  made  to  see 
the  advantage  to  the  work  it  would  be 
for  them  to  notify  me  promptly  as  to 


the  action  of  the  institute  relative  to 
the  appointment  of  a  secretary,  I  would 
not  be  rash,  but  the  names  of  secreta- 
ries chosen  in  August  would  all  be  in 
my  list  before  the  Maumee  freezes  over. 

To  the  Circle: 

The  fortune  of  the  Circle  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties  is  a  topic  worthy  of 
the  combined  cerebration  of  this  whole 
body.  I  have  given  it  my  best  think- 
ing. I  have  called  for  help,  but  never 
succeeded  in  stirring  anyone  to  expres- 
sion. If  there  is  no  higher  aim  it 
would  be  worth  the  time,  simply  as  a 
mental  gymnastic,  to  look  into  the 
history  of  the  circle  in  certain  con- 
trasted counties  and  "industriously  dis- 
till out"  the  reasons  for  the  contrast. 

Prosperous  circles  have  been  main- 
tained in  counties  where  those  who 
ought  to  be  leaders  refuse  to  lead,  but 
this  is  not  the  rule.  In  such  cases  it 
is  because  there  is  some  man  or  woman 
there  who  believes  in  the  O.  T.  R.  C. 
as  a  means  of  doing  good  and  a  source 
thereof,  and  who  by  a  lucky  accident 
is  chosen  secretary.  Enthusiasm,  push 
is  the  word  and  something  is  done. 

The  issuance  of  certificates  for  the 
year's  reading,  and  of  diplomas  for 
terms  of  four,  eight,  twelve  and  twenty 
years,  experience  has  shown  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  plan. 
No  one  of  those  upon  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  is  of  so  peculiar  a 
mental  construction  as  to  think  that  no 
'diploma  is  unworthily  granted.  The 
plan  rests  for  its  main  pillar  upon  con- 
fidence and  confidence  does  not  stand 
firm  when  undermined  by  indifference. 

In  the 'earlier  years  the  question  was 
annually  mooted :  "Can  some  practica- 
ble scheme  of  examination  be  devised?" 
But  the  image  of  a  small  mountain  of 
manuscript  took  its  place  at  the  coun- 
cil table  and  would  not  down.  This  ex- 
ceedingly important  matter,  the  grant- 
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ing  of  certificates,  rests  mainly  with 
the  county  secretaries.  Their  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  the  needed  infor- 
mation vary  greatly,  but  where  the 
leaders  in  educational  affairs  at  the  in- 
stitutes made  a  good  choice  of  a  sec- 
retary to  represent  the  county  and  the 
circle,  the  plan  works  reasonably  well, 
the  secretary  finds  or  opens  avenues 
by  which  he  learns  who  are  doing  the 
work,  but  his  chief  reliance  is  the  dec- 
laration of  the  members  themselves. 

Of  course  this  scheme  fails  when  in 
the  hands  of  an  indifferent  manager. 
Besides  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
items  needed  to  reach  the  secretary  at 
second  hand,  or  still  more  circuitously. 
A  bad  custom  grew  of  changing  secre- 
taries. There  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
crossing  the  county  lines,  so  that  teach- 
ers in  the  course  of  four  years  would 
belong  to  two  or  three  different  read- 
ing circles,  and  it  came  to  pass  that 
reports  would  come  in  with  names 
listed  for  diplomas  which  could  not  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  filed  records  of 
the  county,  or  any  other  county. 

As  a  probable  cure  for  this  growing 
trouble,  after  discussing  the  matter  be- 
fore the  O.  S.  T.  A.,  and  the  Board  of 
Control,  I  issued  a  "Readers*  State- 
ment," which,  duly  signed,  declares 
that  the  signer  has  paid  the  member- 
ship fees  and  has  faithfully  read  the 
course.  The  years  and  the  counties  in 
which  the  reading  was  done  are  called 
for. 

Most  of  the  preceding  sentences  were 
written  last  year.  They  are  still  tru«. 
So  is  the  following: 

This  year,  even  after  the  purpose  of 
the  little  paper  was  stated  —  it  really 
states  its  own  purpose  as  clearly  as 
English  will  do  it  —  quite  a  number  of 
persons  declined  to  give  the  needed 
data,  to  say  in  ink  that  they  had  dili- 
gently read,  and  to  send  me  the  state- 
ment. In  such  cases  the  diploma  was 
not  issued.     At  this  date,  June  20,  '05, 


about  two  hundred  of  these  "state- 
ments" imitate  the  dove  last  sent  out. 
Should  diplomas  be  sent? 

I  recently  answered  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  the  State  Librarian  of  a  State 
among  the  western  mountains.  He  had 
heard  much  good  of  the  Ohio  plan.  He 
asked  me  to  name  its  weak  points,  for, 
as  he  said,  he  assumed  it  had  defects. 

I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Ohio 
school  systiem  does  not  include  county 
superintendents  and  to  the  failure  of  the 
O.  T.  R.  C.  to  make  convincing  appeal 
to  the  great  body  of  city  superintend- 
ents. I  had  to  mention  the  bountiful 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  institute 
officers  in  more  than  two-score  coun- 
ties, and  the  general  aloofness  of  insti- 
tute instructors.  "My  lectures,  oh  my 
lectures!"  Oh  my! 

One  sign  of  indifference  on  the  part 
of  institute  authorities  shows  this. 
Look  over  the  list  of  "instructors  and 
lecturers"  in  a  report  from  the  Com- 
missioner's office.  The  corresponding 
secretary  in  a  certain  year  was  present 
some  time  —  usually  a  half  day  —  at 
each  of  thirty-three  institutes,  doing 
his  best  according  to  his  opportunity, 
to  instruct,  by  a  speech  on  the  call  of 
the  O.  T.  R.  C.  upon  the  teachers.  His 
work  was  seemingly  appreciated,  but 
you  can  prove  by  the  reports  of  the  in- 
stitutes that  he  was  in  bodily  presence 
at  but  two.  He  believes  that  this  is 
not  fair  treatment  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C. 
For  his  personal  self,  he  does  not 
greatly  care. 

These  speakers,  counting  each  one  as 
many  times  as  the  number  ef  institutes 
he  "instructed  and  lectured,"  were 
ninety  of  them  from  over  the  state  line. 
Perhaps  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
them  to  do  anything  for  the  O.  T.  R.  C. 
without  the  request  of  the  executive 
committee,  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow,  but  a  very  few  of  them  do  urge 
upon  teachers  their  duty  to  the  O.  T. 
R.  C.  and  to  themselves.    It  is  my  opin- 
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ion  that  the  percentage  of  Ohio  "lectur- 
ers and  instructors"  who  do  this  is  not 
greater. 

If  our  excellent  friend  the  Commis- 
sioner—  an  O.  T.  R.  C.  man  from  the 
first  note  of  the  organization  —  would 
let  it  be  known  that  the  next  member 
appointed  upon  the  Board  of  State  Ex- 
aminers should  be  a  person  who  by  act 
and  word  would  lend  aid  to  this  cause, 
what  an  illuminating  effect  it  would 
have! 

The  Commissioner's  action  in  the 
matter  of  examination  questions  had 
much  to  do  with  the  increased  enroll- 
ment. We  did  not  secure  the  ten  thou- 
sand members,  the  goal  for  which  we 
set  out,  but  the  general  results  have 
been  so  good  that  I  thought  this  a  fit 
time  to  touch  upon  the  reasons  why  we 

do    not    enroll    ten    thousand ^aye, 

twenty. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Course, 
this  year,  includes  but  three  heads,  Na- 
ture being  omitted.  It  was  the  thought 
of  the  Board  of  Control  that  it  is  well 
to  omit  one  each  year. 

Nature  dropped  out  only  in  its  turn. 
It  is  not  secondary  to  the  others.  It  is 
not  valued  mainly  as  a  source  of  knowl- 
edge but  as  a  Culture  of  the  senses  and 
of  the  emotions  of  taste,  the  faculty 
by  which  we  obtain  pleasure  from  the 
beautiful,  etc.— something  heaven-born 
to  glide  into  our  darker  musings.  "It 
is  well  for  the  sailor  lad  that  he  sings," 
etc.,  but  one's  life  boat  is  not  always 
*in  "the  bay,"  and  to  weather  the  storms 
outside  and  make  life  appear  worth  the 
living  all  the  aids  available  are  needed. 

THE  O.  T.  R.  C  IN  THE  CITIES. 

BY  0.    M.    PATTON,   CINCINNATI. 

In  the  organization  of  R.  C's.  in  the 
cities,  there  are  a  few  obstacles  that  are 
not  to  be  encotmtered  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  in  the  country,  but  to  coun- 


terbalance these  there  are  many  advan- 
tages that  we  have  that  are  denied  them. 

In  the  cities  there  are  many  organiza- 
tions to  claim  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  teachers.  These  are  not  all  for  pro- 
fessional improvement,  as  is  the  R.  C, 
but  whatever  the  purpose  is  they  require 
time. 

In  Cincinnati  we  have  first  the  Teach- 
ers' Club,  with  a  membership  of  600  or 
too.  During  the  year  it  gives  a  series 
of  lectures  and  entertainments,  and  in 
this  way  provides  for  the  social  side  of 
the  teachers'  life;  second,  the  Mathesis, 
an  organization  consisting  of  women 
teachers,  which,  besides  its  regular 
monthly  programs,  maintains  four  or 
five  round-tables  on  different  subjects; 
third,  the  Schoolmasters'  Club,  whose 
objects  are  both  social  and  professional ; 
fourth,  the  History  Club,  which,  with 
a  membership  of  75,  has  been  doing  ad- 
vanced work  in  history ;  fifth,  the  Nature 
Study  Club,  which  has  existed  for  sev- 
eral years  in  connection  with  the  Bio- 
logical department  of  the  Cincinnati 
University. 

In  addition  to  this  club  work  and 
round-table  work  many  teachers  are 
taking  regular  courses  in  the  Saturday 
classes  and  four  o'clock  classes  at  the 
University.  We  can  not  expect  those 
who  are  taking  these  regular  courses  to 
join  us  in  the  R.  C. 

Another  condition  was  met  in  the  or- 
ganization of  R.  C's.  in  Cincinnati,  which 
has  now  been  practically  overcome.  The 
teachers  in  many  of  the  schools  had  their 
own  reading  clubs.  They  wanted  to  be 
free  to  choose  their  own  books.  They 
claimed  that  they  could  best  select  what 
was  suitable  to  the  needs  of  their  partic- 
ular schools.  When  approached  in  the 
interests  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C,  they  had  the 
excuse  that  they  had  something  just  as 
good.  We  merely  said  to  them  what  the 
R.  C.  people  have  been  saying  for  years, 
that  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  be  doing 
something  along  with  the  great  body  of 
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teachers,  and  that  the  definite  work  pays 
best  in  the  end.  The  Cincinnati  teachers 
have  always  done  a  great  deal  of  read- 
ing, but  the  systematic  work  of  the  read- 
ing circle  will  certainly  prove  more 
profitable. 

The  cities  have  many  advantages  in 
the  organization  of  R.  Cs.  The  diflFer- 
ent  schools  form  natural  centers.  If 
even  five  or  six  teachers  of  a  school  are 
niterested,  that  is  enough  to  have  a  good 
circle.  They  meet  immediately  after 
school,  and  have  a  room  furnished  them 
in  which  to  meet.  They  lose  no  time  in 
going  to  a  central  point,  as  is  necessary 
in  the  country. 

The  ease  with  which  we  can  communi- 
cate with  one  another  aids  the  work 
greatly.  There  are  telephones  in  all  the 
buildings.  They  have  been  a  great  fac- 
tor in  the  upbuilding  of  our  circles.  The 
office  of  the  Superintendent  is  used  as  a 
clearing-house  for  bulletins,  circular  let- 
ters, etc.  Then  it  is  not  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  see  the  principals  personally. 
They  report  to  the  Superintendent  and 
Clerk  of  B.  of  E.,  at  the  City  Hall,  once 
a  month,  and  also  hold  a  meeting  of 
their  Association,  thus  affording  two 
opportunities  each  month  for  personal 
work.  So  in  one  city  it  is  possible  to 
communicate  with  the  different  schools 
at  any  time  with  little  expense. 

At  one  time  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
county  secretary  in  one  of  the  rural 
counties  of  the  state,  and  it  is  my  expe- 
rience that  a  R.  C.  sentiment  is  much 
more  easily  secured  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pre- 
sent the  matter  in  the  proper  way. 

The  R.  C.  as  it  is  to-day  in  Cincinnati 
IS  a  growth  of  the  last  four  years.  In 
the  year  1901-02  there  were  about  50 
members,  there  being  circles  in  five  or 
six  schools.  No  one  had  special  charge 
of  the  work,  the  circles  either  reporting 
directly  to  Dr.  Burns  or  to  the  cotmty 
secretary  for  Hamilton  county. 


In  September,  1902,  it  was  thought  by 
some  of  the  Principals  that  the  O.  T. 
R.  C.  should  be  brought  more  promi- 
nently before  the  teachers.  Dr.  Burns 
was  invited  to  speak  to  the  Principals  at 
their  next  meeting,  which  he  kindly  con- 
sented to  do,  and  in  his  happy  manner  he 
presented  to  them  something  of  the  his- 
tory, objects  and  methods  of  the  O.  T. 
R.  C.  At  his  suggestion,  a  local  secre- 
tary was  elected  for  the  city,  and  un- 
fortunately I  happened  to  be  chosen. 
With  the  assistance  of  others  who  were 
interested,  I  did  some  work  among  the 
P's  and  teachers,  with  the-  result 
that  circles  were  organized  in  18 
or  20  schools  and  the  total  mem- 
bership reached  190.  Not  all  the  teach- 
ers of  these  schools  read  the  course,  only 
about  half  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
represented  being  members. 

The  next  year,  1903-04,  we  got  an 
earlier  start.  Dr.  Burns  was  at  the  city 
institute  and  talked  R.  C  to  the  teachers. 
We  expected  a  large  increase  in  mem- 
bership, but  had  to  be  satisfied  with  A 
total  enrollment  of  210,  an  increase  of 
only  20.  This  was  the  first  year  of  the 
incurpbency  of  our  present  Superinten- 
dent, and  under  his  direction  the  P*s  and 
many  teachers  were  engaged  in  another 
and  very  important  line  of  work,  which 
accounts  in  part  at  least  for  the  small 
increase  in  membership.  At  the  bcgin- 
.  ning  of  the  present  year  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  R.  C's.  At  the  institute,  while 
the  Superintendent  did  not  refer  to  the 
R.  C,  he  urged  the  teachers  to  keep  lip 
their  professional  work.  He  said  noth- 
ing to  induce  the  teachers  to  take  the 
reading  circle  rather  than  any  other  line 
of  work.  His  attitude  toward  the  circle, 
though,  is  well  known,  and  I  did  not 
hesitate,  in  speaking  to  P's  and  teachers, 
to  say  that  he  heartily  approved  of  the 
course.  I  urged  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  as  a 
Ime  of  professional  work  that  cot(ld  not 
be  excelled.    A  circular  letter  was  issued 
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to  the  teachers  of  the  city,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  bulletins,  was  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  schools. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  had 
more  than  200  members  to  start  with,  and 
that  their  influence  in  getting  new  mem- 
bers was  of  great  importance.  As  sec- 
retary, I  made  it  my  business  to  look 
after  all  schools  reporting  no  members 
or  in  which  there  were  but  two  or  three 
members.  By  personal  letters  to  P's  and 
in  some  cases  to  teachers,  circles  were 
organized  in  a  few  schools  late  in  De- 
cember. For  the  most  part,  though,  the 
P's  and  teachers  took  hold  of  the  work 
with  a  will  and  the  results  for  the  year 
were  far  ahead  of  what  we  expected. 

On  \Iay  29,  I  made  a  report  to  the 
P's  As«^ociation.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  membership  of  628  which  has  since 
been  increased  to  634  the  total  teaching 
force  of  the  city  being  about  1,000. 

There  were  members  in  48  of  the  51 
elementary  schools  an  average  of  more 
than  12  to  the  school.  40  of  the  51 
principals  were  members.  In  the  11 
schools  in  which  the  P's  were  not  mem- 
bers, there  were  but  40  members  of  the 
circle  an  average  of  less  than  4  while 
in  the  40  schools  in  which  the  P's  were 
members  there  was  an  average  of  about 
15  per  school.  I  think  I  can  see  a  lesson 
in  these  figures. 

The  Reading  Circle  represents  only  a 
part  of  the  professional  work  done  in 
our  city.  The  Prof,  of  Pedagogy  from 
the  University  gave  lectures  in  two 
schools  of  20  teachers  each.  There 
were  75  membprs  of  the  History  Club, 
and  125  teachers  taking  regular  courses 
in  the  University. 

The  Public  Library  has  co-operated  in 
every  way  possible  with  the  Reading 
Circle.  One  circle  has  met  at  the  Lib- 
rary, a  room  being  furnished  them,  and 
I  think  most  of  their  books.  It  is  not 
possible  for  the  Library  to  furnish 
books  for  all  the  circles  but  they  do 
furnish  books  in  sets  of  six  which  may 
be  renewed  every  two  weeks  until  they 


are  finished.  If  there  is  sufficient  dc- 
Qiand  they  will  procure  4  or  5  of  these 
sets  and  as  a  set  can  be  used  by  two  or 
three  circles  in  the  year  the  expense  for 
books  is  materially  lightened. 

We  are  now  looking  forward  to  the 
work  for  next  year.  Com.  Jones  has 
promised  to  spend  a  day  at  our  institute 
and  talk  R.  C 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  pubisher, 
copies  of  the  books  to  be  used  next  year 
have  been  secured  and  will  be  placed 
in  the  office  of  the  Supt.  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  teachers. 

Many  inquiries  have  already  reached 
me  concerning  the  books  for  next  year 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  in- 
terest is  still  on  the  increase. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  thai  have 
been  done  and  are  being  done  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  R.  C.  in  Cincinnati. 
No  business  will  run  itself  neither  will 
R.  C*s..  organize  themselves.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  country 
to  have  some  person  or  persons  who  will 
look  after  its  interests.  With  proper  at- 
tention I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
cities  should  not  furnish  their  propor- 
tional share  of  members. 

The  methods  of  conducting  the  local 
circles  vary  in  the  different  schools  but 
in  general  are  similar  to  the  method 
used  elsewhere. 

While  we  may  have  more  members 
this  year  than  any  other  county  in  the 
state,  we  are  not  claiming  any  particular 
credit.  We  have  been  doing  what  wc 
thought  best  for  our  schools.  Counting 
the  percents  we  are  still  far  behind 
what  Athens  County  did  last  year. 
With  280  teachers  at  work  they  had  584 
members.  It  requires  1,282  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  Hamilton  County.  To  be 
in  the  class  with  Athens  we  would  have 
to  have  more  than  2,500  members.  We 
never  expect  to  attain  such  results,  but 
we  do  expect  to  keep  on  with  the  good 
work  because  we  believe  it  brings  great 
good  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  schools. 
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DISCUSSION 

BY  D.  J.   SCHAEFFER,  DRESDEN. 

About  a  week  ago  Dr.  Burns  asked  me 
to  say  a  word  about  the  reading  circle  in 
my  county.  I  do  not  know  how  he  could 
expect  anything  good  to  come  out  of 
Muskingum  County.  You  will  notice 
that  Muskingum  County  made  a  gain 
last  year.  I  do  not  take  any  of  the 
credit  to  myself.  I  was  made  secretary 
last  year  and  in  my  attempts  I  consid- 
ered the  first  thing  necessary  to  be  or- 
ganization. Our  organization,  at  least 
since  my  connection  with  the  schools 
has  never  been  very  efficient.  In  the 
matter  of  reading  circle  work  the  first 
thing  we  do  now  is  to  organize  by  ap- 
pointing township  secretaries  as  sug- 
gested in  the  bulletin  and  that  gives  us 
an  organization.  The  next  thing  is  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle.  The  pur- 
poses we  recognize  as  two.  The  first 
object  is  to  get  the  teachers  to  read  the 
course  and  the  next  is  to  get  the  teach- 
ers  to   induce  the   pupils   to    read  the 


course.  These  are  the  two  purposes  we 
aim  at  in  Muskingum  County.  One  of 
our  most  efficient  means  of  reaching  the 
teachers  is  through  the  examiners.  Un- 
der the  present  system  the  examiner 
conducts  an  oral  examination  in  reading 
and  one  of  the  questions  put  to  the  ap- 
plicant is  what  books  have  you  read  the 
past  year?  The  natural  inference  of  the 
applicant  is  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
course  in  the  reading  circle  and  when  he 
names  a  book  he  is  asked  to  tell  some- 
thing about  it.  In  this  way  we  are 
reaching  the  teachers  but  we  have  not 
yet  reached  so  high  a  degree  of  success 
in  reaching  the  pupils.  We  expect  to 
try  to  get  our  teachers  interested  in 
having  the^pupils  read  the  course.  Last 
year  there  were  only  twenty-four  pupils 
who  read  the  course  but  we  expect  next 
year  to  carry  out  the  two  purposes  in 
a  better  manner  and  with  greater  suc- 
cess. This  is  briefly  our  plan  of  work 
in  Muskingum  County  and  we  expect  to 
show  better  results  next  year  along 
both  these  lines. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  28,  9:30  A.  M, 


SCOPE,  AIM  AND  METHODS  OF  HISTORY  TEACHING  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  H.  B.  BOURNB,  CLBVBLAND. 


Every  subject  in  the  public  school 
course  of  study  is  a  bit  of  an  im- 
perialist. It  is  constantly  plotting  to 
annex  a  part  of  the  territory  now  oc- 
cupied by  its  neighbors.  Some  are  so 
well  entrenched  behind  traditional  rev- 
erence that  they  are  not  easily  dis- 
lodged or  forced  to  give  ground.  His- 
tory happens  to  be  a  subject  that  has 
frequently  languished  outside,  but  its 
campaign    for    a    more    adequate    place 


has  apparently  ended  in  success.  It  is 
no  longer  regarded  with  courteous  in- 
difference as  a  polite  subject  which 
may  be  taught  if  there  is  time.  A  final 
settlement  or  its  position  has,  however, 
not  been  made.  What  this  shall*  be  de- 
pends upon  our  comprehension  of  the 
function  of  history  in  educational  work. 
The  failure  to  appreciate  the  valae 
of  history  is  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  advantage  which  the  apparent  has 
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over  the  unseen.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
the  Ohio  statistics  of  education  reported 
that  33,000  children  were  studying  his- 
tory in  the  public  schools  of  the  state 
while  267,000  were  studying  geography. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  geography,  nevertheless,  what 
reason    is   there   for   such  a  dispropor- 


the  experience,  present  or  future  of 
ninety-nine  one  hundredths  of  the  school 
children  are  studied  because  they  have 
this  tangible  definiteness.  It  is  not 
supposed  to  be  worth  while  that  pupils 
learn  the  history  of  the  South  American 
states  or  of  the  African  tribes  or  of 
India  and  China,  or  even  of  Australia 


H.   E.   BOURNK. 


tion  between  the  attention  given  to  it 
and  that  given  to  history?  It  is  simply 
a  case  of  the  immense  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  any  subject  which  appeals 
directly  to  observation.  The  earth  is 
visible.  Its  contents  and  islands,  its 
oceans,  seas  and  rivers  can  be  located 
and  measured.  Even  those  portions  of 
it  which  have  absolutely  no  relation  to 


and  New  Zealand,  but  they  arc  ex- 
pected to  know  the  principal  rivers  and 
mountain  chains  of  each.  It  is  true 
that  geography,  as  ordinarily  taught 
includes  not  only  the  structure  of  the 
earth  but  also  the  distribution  of  peo- 
ples on  its  surface,  with  brief  state- 
ments about  their  industries  and  trade, 
their    cities    and    modes    of    governing 
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themselves.  But  in  presenting  facts  of 
this  class  the  older  geographers  con- 
tented themselves  with  mere  enumera- 
tion after  the  manner  of  a  miniature 
encyclopedia  of  the  world. 

The  advantage   which   the   "^een  pos- 
sesses   over    the    unseen   has    led    not 
merely  to  the  depreciation  of  the  value 
of    history    in    comparison    with    other 
subjects  whose  content  is  more  tangible 
and  definite,  but  also  to  a  misconception 
of  the  limits  of  American  history,  the 
phase   of   history   universally  taught   in 
our  schools.     It  is  natural  that  as  Amer- 
icans we  shoald  lay  special  stress  upon 
American   history  and   should   make   it 
at   least  the  core  of  all  our   historical 
work   in   the   schools.     In   this   we   are 
doing  what  all  other  peoples  do.    The 
French  study  chiefly  French  history,  the 
Germans  the  history  of  Germany,  and 
so  on.     But  what  is  American  history? 
Does    it    begin    with    the    founding    of 
Jamestown  or  the  landing  of  the   Pil- 
grims, or  even  with  the  voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus  and   of    Cabot?     If   one   opens 
the     ordinary     text-book     the     natural 
answer   would   be    "yes."    A   moment's 
reflection  reveals  the  absurdity  of  such 
a    notion.    The   men    who   crossed    the 
seas  to  dwell  within  the  limits  of  what 
are    now   the   United    States    were    not 
mysteriously    modified    by    the    voyage. 
When  they  landed  they  were  altogether 
similar   to   what   they   were   when   they 
embarked    except    that    most    of    them 
were   ill    from   the   effects   of   the   long 
and  terrible  voyages  of  those  early  days. 
And  they  remained  the  same.    To  this 
day  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the 
American    from   the    Englishman,    Ger- 
man,   or    Frenchman    who    came    over, 
save   a    few    peculiarities   of   speech   or 
manners  or  the  way  he  has  of  govern- 
ing   himself.    The    fundamental    char- 
.acteristics  of  his  civilization  he  brought 
over    with    him   and    has   retained.     He 
has,  of  course,  modified  some  things,  as 
have  also  done  those  who  remained  at 


home.  He  had  a  highly  developed  civ- 
ilization when  he  started  and  to  under- 
stand him  one  must  ignore  the  appar- 
ent limits  of  American  history  and  ex- 
plain the  origins  of  this  civilization. 
The  American  is  also  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  He  is  interested  in  its  literature, 
every  advance  in  European  civilization 
he  watches,  even  more  eagerly  than  the 
European  watches  his  progress,,  so  that 
after  all  American  history  does  not  have 
limits  in  this  direction  any  more  than 
in  the  direction  of  time.  The  German 
and  the  Frenchman  cannot  study  their 
own  national  history  without  studying 
the  history  of  their  neighbors,  for  all 
is  inextricably  intertwined.  Much  the 
same  is  true  of  our  history,  if  we  re- 
fused to  allow  ourselves  to  be  confused 
by  the  tyranny  of  mere  appearance. 

Although  certain  subjects,  with  a  tan- 
gible, definite,  apparently  practical  con- 
tent do  possess  a  great  advantage,  our 
sober  second  thought  should  redress  the 
balance.  We  know  that  the  things  which 
are  most  precious  are  after  all  intan- 
gible, incapable  of  being  weighed  or 
measured.  They  are  the  associations 
with  which  experience  has  surrounded 
visible  things,  they  are  the  traditions  or 
meanings  which  form  after  all  not  the 
least  real  part  of  all  our'  customs  and 
institutions.  This  is  practically  true  of 
our  institutions.  About  each  of  them 
there  is  an  indefinable  something  which 
has  been  added  by  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  men.  The  English  cabinet 
system  is  practically  unknown  to  the  - 
statute  law.  It  is  the  result  of  a  scries 
of  understandings  between  parliament 
and  the  king,  between  the  king  and  the 
ministers,  and,  finally,  between  the  min- 
isters and  parliament,  a  series  which 
reaches  back  at  least  to  the  days  to 
William  III.  The  same  is  true  about 
our  method  of  choosing  a  president. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  devised 
a  plan,  and  by  amendment  undertook 
to  correct  one  of  its  defects,  but  in  the 
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course   of  time   the  tiemocratic   move- 
ment   altogether   nullified    the    original 
plan,  so  that  now  the  president  is  nomi- 
nated directly  by  the  people,  sometimes 
even  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  the 
bosses,  instead  of  being  chosen  by  an 
electoral  college  composed  of  persons  se- 
lected for  special  competence  in  discov- 
ering the  best  man  for  the  office.    In 
cases  of  this  kind  it  is  not  enough  to 
read   a    description   of   how   the   thing 
is  done,  one  must  also  learn  how  it  came 
to  be  done  in  this  way  rather  than  in 
some  other  way,  how  long  it  has  been 
done  so,  what  efforts  have  been  made  to 
break   the  custom.    Only  by  such  his- 
torical inquiries  can  one  place  the  pro- 
per   emphasis    upon    the    different    ele- 
ments   of    the    institution    and    appre- 
ciate their  tenacity  or  relative  import- 
ance.     Even   geographical   facts   which 
seem   so   largely  made   up  of  the  tan- 
gible must  go  to  history  for  much  of 
their  significance.    Geography  is  drawn 
by  two  interests,  the  scientific  and  the 
human.     The  scientist  wishes  to  empha- 
size the  physiographic  features  of  the 
subject,  hut  because  geography  is  also 
the   study   of   the  earth   as   the  abode 
of  man,   it  is  intimately  related  to  the 
history  of  man.    The  nation  of  which 
he  is   a   member,   the   frontiers   within 
which  this  nation   abides,  its   form  of 
government,  its  religion,  its  social  order 
and  customs,  even  its  industrial  meth- 
ods and    its  commercial  policy  contain 
elements  which  must  be  treated  histori- 
cally to  be  adequately  understood.    Let 
me  illustrate  with  the  case  of  two  of 
Germany's    frontiers.    In    a    geography 
lesson  a  child  may  repeat,  parrot- like, 
the  fact  that  Germany  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Austria  and  Russia,  but  to  the 
student    of   history   what    a    long   line 
of  memories  rises  into  view  the  moment 
this  mention  of  Russia  recalls  the  strug- 
gles of  German  and  Slav  for  the  region 
'  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Niemen,  a  strug- 
gle which  began  before  Charlemagne's 


day,  and  which  includes  the  exploits  of 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  every  phase  of 
the  tragic  history  of  Poland,  the  rise 
of  Prussia,  and  the  advance  westward 
of  Russia  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great!  And  there  is  the  southwestern 
frontier,  the  French  borderland.  At  its 
mention,  also,  a  long  line  of  figures  rises 
out  of  the  past.  Think  of  the  blood 
the  Rhine  valley  has  swallowed  ever 
since  the  struggles  between  the  Gallo- 
Roman  and  the  German  began,  a  strug- 
gle which  simply  reached  a  long  pause 
in  1871  when  Germany  took  Alsace- 
Lorraine  from  prostrate  France.  How 
can  any  description  of  these  two  fron- 
tiers contain  the  meaning  which  their 
history  offers.  If  it  is  the  aim  of  geo- 
graphy to  explain  the  earth  as  man's 
abode,  geography  must  constantly  ap- 
peal to  history  for  the  significance  of 
such  unseen  elements. 

Other  subjects,  particularly  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  high  school,  depend 
closely  upon  history'  for  the  origin  or 
meaning  of  many  of  their  facts.  The 
value  of  history  in  the  study  of  civics  is 
so  obvious  that  it  has  been  argued  if 
there  are  adequate  courses  in  history 
there  will  be  no  need  of  a  separate 
course  in  civics.  I  should  not  go  as 
far  as  this.  I  should  not  urge  that 
history  supersede  other  subjects,  even 
those  most  closely  dependent  upon  it 
like  political  economy  or  civics,  but  that 
the  value  of  the  services  history  can  ren- 
der be  appreciated  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  be  given  greater '  emphasis  in  the 
course  of  study. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  interested  to 
see  how  dependent  the  so-called  Col- 
lege entrance  English  is  upon  a  good 
knowledge  of  English  history.  In 
the  list  given  for  the  present  year  you 
will  find  besides  Shakespeare's  Macbeth, 
Burke's  Conciliation  with  America,  and 
Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Ad- 
dison several  of  Milton's  earlier  poems, 
L' Allegro,    II    Penseroso,    Comus,   and 
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Lycidas.  It  is  these  poems  that  I  have 
especially  in  mind.  Even  if  one  knows 
nothing  about  Milton  or  about  the  Puri- 
tan movement  of  which  he  was  so  inter- 
esting an  illustration,  the  richness  and 
beaiity  of  the  diction  and  the  imagery 
in  such  poems  as  L' Allegro  and  II  Pen- 
seroso,  I  am  sure,  delight  the  mind  of 
almost  every  high  school  pupil.  You 
recall  the  lines: 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale, 

And  love  the  high  embowered  roof 

With  antic  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 

To  the  full  voiced  choir  below 

In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  the  sweetness  through  mine  ear 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

No  churchman  of  the  school  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud  could  write  more  sympa* 
thetically  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
cathedral  and  its  cloisters,  and  yet  these 
lines  were  written  by  a  man  who  was 
to  be  Oliver  Cromwell's  secretary,  who 
joined  the  party  which  sent  Laud  to 
the  scaffold.  The  poem  was  written  in 
163*2,  the  year  before  Laud  became  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Charles  I  had 
for  three  years  been  making  the  exper- 
iment of  government  without  parlia- 
ment. The  great  emigration  of  Puri- 
tans to  Massachusetts  Bay  had  begun, 
but  in  the  case  of  more  moderate  Puri- 
tans all  chance  of  reconciliation  with 
their  opponents  was  evidently  not  gone. 
Indeed,  the  more  one  reads  this  poem 
and  its  companion  poem  the  more  one 
avoids  the  danger  to  antedating  the 
later  antagonisms.  The  study  of  litera- 
ture sets  the  history  right,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  study  of  history  sur- 
rounds the  words  of  the  poem  or  the 
essay    with    the    setting    which    gives 


greater  significance  to  many  a  word 
which  before  had  simply  an  eloquent 
sound.  I  might  illustrate  the  same 
thing  from  the  masque  of  Comus,  but 
it  is  unnecessary.  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion, however,  to  a' passage  in  Lycidas 
which  is  incomprehensible  without  a 
knowledge  of  history.  It  is  where  Pe- 
ter, the  keeper  of  the  keys,  speaks: 

"How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thec^ 

young  swain. 
Enow  of  such  as,  for  their  bellies  sake. 
Creep  and"  intrude,  and  climb  into  the 

fold 
Of    other    care    they    little    reckoning 

make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers* 

feast, 
And    shove   away   the   worthy    bidden 

guest. 

*        ♦        « 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not 

fed, 
But,  swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist 

they  draw. 
Rot    inwardly,    and    foul    contagion 

spread, 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy 

paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said. 
But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once  and  smite 

no  more." 

Lines  113-131,  with  omission  of  lines 
119-124. 

Evidently  a  change  has  come  over 
Milton's  feelings.  Several  years  had 
passed.  Laud's  policy  had  had  time  to 
arouse  intense  antagonism.  Many  of 
even  the  milder  Puritans  had  been  scan- 
dalized by  the  type  of  men  who  had 
been  placed  in  church  living^s  and 
alarmed  by  the  impunity  which  Cath- 
olics enjoyed  in  spite  of  the  severe  laws 
against  recusancy.  They  saw  the  work 
of  propaganda  going  on  openly  under 
the  patronage  of  Queen  Henrietta  Marift 
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and  in  defiance  of  Laud's  futile  efforts 
to  check  it.  We  may  not  sympathize 
with  Milton's  fears  about  the  "grim 
wolf/'  we  may  not  feel  the  satisfaction 
which  fills  him  in  anticipation  because 
''that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
stands  ready  to  smite  once  and  smite  no 
more,"  but  even  if  we  do  not  share  the 
passions  of  that  strenuous  time,  this  is 
no  reason  for  not  making  possible  an 
appreciation  of  what  Milton  meant.  In 
studying  a  literary  product  like  Milton's 
Lycidas  it  used  to  be  thought  enough  to 
explain  the  allusions  as  theSe  occurred 
in  the  text,  but  teachers  now  find  it 
necessary  to  consider  the  poem  in  its 
complete  historical  setting. 

From  this  the  conclusion  is  natural 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  in- 
troducing more  history  into  the  course 
of  study  is  that  it  will  aid  in  the  ade- 
quate comprehension  of  so  many  other 
subjects.  This  is  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  the  function  of  history  is  the 
explanation  of  the  world  we  live  in,  not 
the  only  explanation,  but  certainly  one 
which  cannot  be  superficially  consid- 
ered, as  has  been  the  case  so  often.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  century  that  this 
function  of  history  has  been  adequately 
appreciated.  Men  had  studied  history 
before,  immortal  works  had  been  written, 
men  knew  that  it  was  instructive,  but 
they  did  not  comprehend  that  only  by 
studying  historically  could  many  things 
be  understood.  Since  they  began  to 
realize  this  the  study  of  literature,  of 
law,  of  political  science  has  been  re- 
newed. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  said  it  was  the 
aim  of  history  to  bring  forward  facts 
which  will  make  more  comprehensible 
the  present  world  as  a  whole  or  any 
part  of  it  which  we  are  studying.  The 
historical  method  is  simply  the  system- 
atic way  of  acquiring  or  utilizing  these 
facts  so  that  they  may  be  really  inter- 
pretive. As  the  committee  of  seven  ex- 
pressed the  matter,  "boys  and  girls  in 


the  school  room  should  be  introduced  to 
the  past,  which  has  created  the  present, 
—  that  historical-mindedness  should  be 
in  some  slight  measure  bred  within  them, 
and  they  should  be  given  the  habit,  or 
the  beginnings  of  a  habit  of  considering 
what  has  been,  when  they  discuss  what 
is  or  what  should  be."  We  do  not  place 
the  natural  sciences  in  the  curriculum 
merely  for  the  information  which  their 
study  gives  the  pupil,  but  also  to  culti- 
vate in  him  the  habit  of  observation  and 
exact  inference.  In  like  manner  the 
aim  of  history  is  not  the  accumulation 
of  a  store  of  more  or  less  interesting 
facts,  but  also  the  formation  of  habits 
of  intelligent  search  into  historical 
causes. 

If  such  be  the  aim  of  history  teach- 
ing, there  ar^  one  or  two  practical  con- 
siderations which  may  be  brought  for- 
ward at  this  point.  Teachers  are  often 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  emphasize  in 
the  mass  of  facts  supplied  by  the  text- 
books or  books  of  supplementary  read- 
ing. As  the  object  is  not  mere  knowl- 
edge but  knowledge  which  is  useful  in 
interpreting  the  world  about  us  or  in 
explaining  what  our  other  subjects  of 
study  must  leave  incompletely  under- 
stood we  have  a  means  of  distinguish- 
ing the  important  from  the  unimportant. 
Does  a  fact  explain  the  Europe  or  Am— 
erica  of  to-day,  their  civilization,  their 
problems,  in  this  case  it  must  be  em- 
phasized. If  it  does  not,  it  is  negligible, 
unless  it  be  one  of  those  things  which' 
has  a  surpassing  interest  of  its  own  and* 
is  worth  remembering  for  its  own  sake. 

To  realize  these  aims  within  the  limit- 
ations of  the  present  high  school  curri- 
culum —  and  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  high 
separately  —  is  beset  with  difficulties. 
The  problem  would  be  part4y  solved  did 
the  general  inclination  of  the  school  au- 
thorities to  adopt  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  of  seven  and  introduce 
a  four  years'  course  mean  that  every 
high    school    student    will    have    four 
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years'  training  in  the  subject.  Here  en- 
ters the  elective  system  which  in  one 
form  or  other  has  been  widely  intro- 
duced. Just  what  effect  this  system  has 
toward  reducing  the  concession  of  the 
opportunity  of  a  four  years'  course  can- 
not be  exactly  stated,  for  the  results 
may  vary  with  the  details  of  the  system 
and  with  local  conditions.  It  obviously 
permits  many  students  to  have  their 
work  in  history  slight  and  fragmentary. 
Another  consequence  is  great  difficulty 
in  grading  the  work.  Greek  history 
taken  the  first  year  in  the  high  school 
should  not  be  the  same  either  in  con- 
tent or  in  method  as  Greek  history  in 
the  third  or  fourth  year.  The  intellect- 
ual capacity  and  the  interests  of  the 
pupil  develop  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
later  years  of  this  course  they  have  a 
larger  body  of  knowledge  and  a  more 
mature  experience  and  the  facts  which 
they  can  mentally  assimilate  are  of  a 
^different  order.  Good  teaching  must 
lake  these  things  into  consideration,  and 
jret  this  is  difficult  unless  there  is  a 
Tegular  gradation  of  work,  followed 
vigorously. 

Another  result  is  that  in  most  cases 
-pupils  do  not  take  the  subject  long 
'enough  to  realize  the  aim  of  the  disci- 
•pline.  Were  history  simply  a  body  of 
•iBCts,  were  not  its  most  important  func- 
tion the  use  of  facts  in  the  inter- 
:pretation  of  other  facts  or  of  some  larger 
phase  of  the  present  world  and  the 
!formation  of  the  habit  of  thinking  his- 
torically the  element  of  time  would  not 
be  so  important.  The  French  and  the 
German  educational  system  do  not 
ignore  this  time  condition  of  real 
knowledge.  They  do  not  gulp  their 
lood,  they  masticate  it.  The  result  is 
the  student  who  goes  into  the  lyceum 
or  gymnasium  to  the  end  of  the  stxth 
year  —  which  fairly  corresponds  with  the 
time  of  high  school  graduation  —  has 
thoroughly  assimilated  a  good  general 
view  of  history.     It  is  so  worked  into 


his  other  knowledge  that  it  is  practically 
usable. 

What  I  have  said  is  in  no  sense  an 
argument  against  the  elective  system.  It 
is  intended  to  emphasize  one  difficulty 
which  confronts  good  teaching  in  the 
secondary  school. 

The  difficulty  may  be  largely  over- 
come if  we  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
our  principal  aim  is  to  awaken  a  last- 
ing curiosity,  to  form  habits  of  in- 
quiry, and  to  teach  the  inquiring  pupil 
the  easiest  and  most  exact  method  of 
gaining  the  information  he  has  become 
eager  for.  The  pupil  must  not  regard 
the  statements  in  the  text-book  as  com- 
plete, as  telling  the  whole  story.  A  text- 
book is  merely  one  of  his  tools,  and  it 
contains  chiefly  summaries  and  sugges- 
tions. Each  statement  may  be  made  the 
beginning  of  a  line  of  inquiry  pursued 
with  the  aid  of  encyclopedia,  atlas  and 
other  books  of  reference.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  a  student  who  reads  over  a 
paragraph  full  of  references  to  things 
which  he  does  not  understand  and 
makes  no  effort  to  complete  his  infor- 
mation is  either  uninterested  in  the  sub- 
ject or  is  very  ignorant  how  to  satisfy 
his  interest.  The  high  school  is  the 
time  to  form  these  habits  of  inquiry. 
It  is  then  that  the  student's  mind  is  ma- 
ture enough  to  catch  many  hints  from 
the  discussions  of  older  persons  and 
that  he  begins  to  be  interested  in  an 
elementary  way  in  what  interests  his 
elders.  He  is  not  capable  of  carrying 
inquiries  far  nor  by  a  method  which  is 
very  exact  or  scientific,  but  he  can  be 
introduced  to  the  more  elementary  pro- 
cesses of  analysis,  comparison,  reason- 
ing and  criticism.  This  is  assumed  when 
he  prepares  for  a  public  debating  con- 
test, and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  taken  advantage  of  sys- 
tematically in  his  studies  of  history. 

What  are  some  of  the  specific  habits 
of  inquiry  which  should  be  formed? 
One  is  the  map  habit.     Judging  from 
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my  own  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  I 
confess  to  a  particular  love  for  maps, 
this  is  a  habit  which  is  difficult  to  form 
in  students.  Teachers  should  never 
cease  calling  the  pupil's  attention  to 
geographical  facts.  This  not  only  com- 
pletes the  geographical  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  earlier  study  of  geogra- 
phy, it  is  necessary  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  events  which  took  place  not  in 
some  imaginary  nebulous  world  but  on 
the  earth  and  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions which  the  nature  of  the  earth  in 
its  different  parts  imposes  upon  events. 
It  is  also  important  to  remind  the  pu- 
pil of  the  larger  setting  of  each  group 
of  incidents.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
dividing  the  history  of  the  world  into 
strips,  walled  off  from  one  another, 
called  the  histories  of  England,  of 
France,  of  Germany,  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  obtain  any  well  correlated  general 
view.  The  Danes  invade  England,  the 
Normans  harry  the  western  coast  of 
France.  Rarely  do  we  recall  that  the 
two  were  not  only  the  same  race,  but 
often  the  same  persons.  We  congrat- 
ulate Alfred  for  settling  the  Danish 
questions  by  the  Peace  of  Wedmare, 
but  w«  abuse  that  weak  individual, 
Charles  the  Simple,  for  doing  precisely 
the  same  thing  forty  odd  years  later 
with  Strolf  at  the  St.  Clair-sur-Efte. 
In  American  history  we  study  the  1812 
war  apart  from  Napoleon's  Continental 
Systems  of  which  the  war  was  simply 
a  belated  incident.  Such  narrow  views 
of  history  may  be  avoided  only  by  cul- 
tivating the  habit  of  tracing  out  all  the 
relations  of  things,  of  placing  events  in 
their  complete  setting. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  books  and  the  habit  of  using 
them.  This  implies  that  every  school 
should  be  provided  with  at  least  a 
small  collection  of  carefully  chosen 
books.  One  of  the  most  useful  for  such 
supplementary    work     is     the     Source 


Book,  like  Hart's  Source  Book  of 
American  History,  Colby  or  Kendall's 
Source  Books  of  English  History,  and 
Robinson's  Readings  from  European 
History.  These  are  little  libraries  in 
themselves,  giving,  because  selected 
from  contemporary  writers,  a  point  of 
view  different  from  that  of  the  text- 
book and  thus  far  more  likely  to 
awaken  intelligent  thought  and  further 
inquiry. 

The  most  dilHcult  problem  of  all  is  to 
mark  out  a  course  of  study  for  the  ele- 
mentary or  grammar  grades.  Much  of 
the  difficulty  vanishes  if  we  take  the 
narrow  view  of  American  history  to 
which  I  alluded  at  the  beginning.  This 
implies  that  the  young  American,  boy 
or  girl,  need  have  nothing  more  than 
the  deeds  or  words  of  the  founders  of 
the  republic,  that  he  does  not  need 
equally  to  understand  the  civilization 
which  is  our  heritage  and  a  heritage 
which  we  share  with  Europeans.  But 
if  we  take  this  large  view  of  American 
history  we  are  confronted  by  the  diffi- 
culty that  those  whom  we  are  to  teach 
are  not  old  enough  to  understand  many 
of  the  elements  which  make  up  our 
common  heritage  of  civilization.  We 
cannot  deal  in  abstract  terms.  We 
must  work  by  means  of  very  simple  in- 
struments to  produce  impressions  which 
shall  later  develop  into  an  intelligent 
view  of  the  American  life  in  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  world.  It  is*  one  thing 
to  lay  down  this  proposition,  and  an- 
other thing  to  work  out  in  detail  a 
practical  plan.  Some  suggestions  may 
help  toward  such  a  plan. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  obvious  that 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  our 
history  is  mainly  a  phase  of  English 
history,  that  it  has  close  relations  with 
French,  Dutch  and  Spanish  history.  If 
we  go  back  to  the  period  of  the  discov- 
eries we  find  ourselves  among  Euro- 
pean peoples  whose  mariners  were 
eager  to  discover  a  shorter  route  to  the 
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riches  of  the  East.  In  the  second  place 
we  are  in  those  years  of  the  pupil's 
work,  that  is  the  grades,  in  which  he 
is  studying  geography.  History  is  now 
generally  pursued  in  the  7th  and  8th 
grades  in  the  form  of  purely  American 
history.  Suppose  we  begin  its  formal 
study  in  the  fifth  grade  and  concentrate 
attention  upon  the  voyages  of  discov- 
ery, a  subject  interesting  to  pupils  of 
that  age,  and  upon  the  peoples  from 
whose  shores  the  voyagers  set  out.  If 
we  confine  our  explanations  of  the  peo- 
ples to  such  facts  or  stories  as  the  pu- 
pils were  capable  of  understanding  and 
combined  with  it  a  portion  of  the  year's 
geography  a  good  start  would  be  made. 
As  to  the  geography  would  the  pupil 
not  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  ocean  cur- 
rents and  prevailing  winds  if  he  studied 
them  in  connection  with  the  difficulties 
of  voyagers  rather  than  in  isolated  facts  ? 
The  peculiarities  of  the  African  coast 
would  be  better  impressed  by  the  stories 
of  the  Portugese  voyagers  than  by  any 
enumeration  of  capes.  The  year  might 
be  concluded  with  stories  of  these  Eu- 
ropean conflicts  which  changed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  struggle  for  lands  beyond 
the  seas  and  gave  the  advantage  to 
England  rather  than  either  Spain  or 
Portugal. 

In  the  sixth   year  by  a   similar  me- 
thod the  settlements  of  the  seventeenth 


century  in  connection  with  the  events 
in  England  or  France  or  Holland  which 
stimulated  emigration  to  America  might 
be  the  theme.  This  year's  work  might 
be  completed  by  some  account  of  the 
great  struggle  bkween  England  and 
France  for  the  great  Central  Valley,  a 
struggle  full  of  meaning  for  the  region 
in  which  we  are. 

For  the  seventh  year  I  would  suggest 
the  period  from  1765  to  1825,  a  period 
which  saw  this  Continent  transformed 
from  a  group  of  colonies  to  a  collection 
of  sister  republics,  English  and  Spanish 
American.  In  European  history  some- 
thing could  be  said  of  the  closely  re- 
lated events,  of  Napoleon  and  his 
attempt  to  master  the  Continent  and  to 
defeat  the  masters  of  the  seas.  This 
would  leave  the  eighth  grade  for  the 
study  of  the  period  of  American  na- 
tional growth  and  for  a  course  in  civics 
summing  up  for  the  use  of  this  par- 
ticular subject  all  that  the  work  in  his- 
tory has  taught  and  other  special  in- 
formation. 

This  is  a  rough  sketch  of  a  plan  by 
which  we  may  realize  the  higher  aims  of 
history  teaching  as  well  in  the  elemen- 
tary as  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  in 
the  secondary  school.  The  work  in  the 
elementary  school  is  the  more  important 
because  it  touches  more  lives.  To  make 
it  effective  is  a  patriotic  dtity. 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  TEACH  ? 


BY  HENRY  Q.  WILLIAMS,  ATHENS. 


The  subject  as  stated  in  the  program 
seems  to  be  a  very  simple  one  indeed. 
Upon  first  thought  we  should  say  that 
it  needs  no  explanation  and  no  elucida- 
tion, but  I  believe  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  this   is  one  of  the  most  vital 


elementary  education  especially  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administrator.  It  is 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tor, the  superintendent,  the  educational 
expert,  that  I  ask  you  to  consider  the 
question    with    me   this    morning.    The 


and   important   subjects   touching  upon       elementary  school  is  defined  by  law.    We 
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all  know  that  it  is  a  school  in  which 
they  shall  teach  or  provide  for  system- 
atic instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  history 
including  civil  government,  physiology 
including  hygiene  and  the  effect  of  nar- 
cotics and  the  board  of  education  may 
add  such  other  studies  as  it  may  see 
fit  to  add  in  addition  to  those  already 
named  in  the  law.  In  this  definition  of 
the  elementary  school  you  see  it  is  only 
a  catalogue  of  subjects  to  be  taught. 
It  is  not  a  guide  to  us  in  helping  us  to 
determine  what  the  elementary  school 
shall  teach.  It  is  one  thing  that  the 
law  will  require  us  to  teach  history, 
but  that  fact  of  itself  will  not  be  of  any 
service  to  the  teacher  of  the  elementary 
school  in  determining  what  shall  be 
taught.  Some  one  must  devise  a  course 
of  instruction  in  history.  The  question 
is  who  shall  devise  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion? Shall  it  be  the  superintendent 
who  directs  the  work,  or  the  teacher 
who  has  the  work  to  do,  or  a  special 
supervisor  or  the  board  of  education  or 
shall  it  be  by  all  these  elements  com- 
bined? Let  us  look  for  a  few  minutes 
into  this  phase  of  the  question.  The 
superintendent  should  be  an  educational 
expert.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  said 
the  question  is  one  of  administration. 
If  there  is  any  one  who  shall  understand 
what  the  elementary  school  shall  teach 
and  how  it  shall  be  taught  it  is  the 
superintendent,  but  it  is  so  easy  for  the 
superintendent  to  drift  into  other  lines 
of  duty,  to  become  a  clerk,  a  statistician, 
a  supervisor  of  buildings  and  grounds  or 
of  principals  and  janitors  rather  than 
a  leader  in  education,  who  shall  deter- 
mine the  policy  of  the  system  of  elemen- 
tary instruction  and  know  that  he  is 
reasonably  right  in  the  things  he  main- 
tains should  go  into  the  course  of  study, 
the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  present- 
ing these  things  and  how  these  various 
subjects  should  be  put  into  our  curri- 
culum.   Are    we    still    wedded    to    the 


dictum  of  the  old  order  of  things?  has 
tradition  anything  to  do  with  determin- 
ing what  we  shall  teach?  I  fear  it  has 
too  largely  to  do  with  what  we  shall 
teach.  Particularly,  I  think  this  is  true 
of  our  secondary  and  college  courses 
of  instruction. 

The  elementary  school  is  a  little 
nearer  to  the  people  and  the  people  are 
a  little  more  concerned  in  the  work, 
consequently  the  people  or  society  as  a 
whole  has  much  to  do  with  determining 
what  these  schools  shall  teach.  Let  us 
see.  Today  in  Ohio,  93  percent,  of  all 
the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  taught  by  92  percent,  of 
our  teachers.  Shall  the  curriculum  of 
the  elementary  school  be  determined  by 
the  needs  or  the  tendencies  of  the  high 
school  and  college  or  shall  the  high 
school  take  the  pupil  as  he  emerges  from 
the  elementary  school  and  make  that 
curriculum  articulate  with  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  elementary  school?  Shall 
we  meet  the  demands  of  the  93  percent, 
or  shall  we  meet  the  demands  of  the  7 
percent  ?  What  is  this  elementary  school 
to  do  for  the  boy?  It  shall  make  him 
first  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  any  cur- 
riculum which  does  not  contribute 
largely  to  that  end  is  a  failure.  The 
people  are  right  in  determining  that  they 
shall  have  a  voice  in  the  direction  of 
this  school.  The  state  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  the  end  of  this  training 
shall  be  character.  If  that  be  true  then 
you  as  a  school  man  must  ask  yourself 
if  this  particular  branch  of  knowledge 
or  this  particular  topic  will  contribute 
to  that  end.  Does  it  help  to  make  this 
pupil  more  self-active,  self-helpful  and 
self-respecting? 

If  it  does  not  it  should  not  be  in  the 
course  of  study.  It  is  training  for  the 
duties  of  life  that  we  want  in  these 
schools.  President  Roosevelt  said  in  a 
recent  address:  "In  the  last  analysis 
the  welfare  of  the  state  depends  abso- 
lutely upon  whether  or  not  the  average 
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family,  the  average  man,  the  average 
woman  or  child  represent  the  kind  of 
citizenship  fitted  for  the  foundation  of  a 
great  nation.  If  we  fail  to  appreciate 
this  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  right  mor- 
ality upon  which  civilization  is  based." 
Is  this  standard  of  citizenship  too 
high?  Is  it  not  right?  Is  it  not  in- 
cumbent upon  us  as  schoolmen  to  in- 
clude everything  needed  for  that  end? 
This  question  has  been  discussed  from 
many  standpoints.  Various  speakers 
have  discussed  the  principle  of  elimina- 
tion  in  the  course  of  study  and  others 
the  principle  of  selection.  Which  is  the 
wiser  one  ?  Let  us  see.  I  have  said  the 
main  function  in  the  work  of  this  ele- 
mentary school  shall  be  to  train  for  citi- 
zenship. What  is  the  difference  between 
the  cultured  citizen  and  the  unlettered 
citizen?  Is  it  not  true  that  we  expect 
this  elementary  school  to  give  the  boy 
that  which  will  enable  him  to  grow 
into  a  cultured,  dignified  citizen?  If 
the  elementary  school  fails  in  this 
it  fails  absolutely.  During  the  last 
twelve  years  we  have  admitted  more 
than  twelve  million  foreign  popula- 
tion. During  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing in  1905  we  admitted  a  little  more 
than  one  million  foreign  population.  In 
other  words,  out  of  the  80  million  people 
in  this  country  there  are  12  millions,  or 
15  per  cent,  who  are  foreign  born,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  children  who  are 
born  in  this  atmosphere  which  make 
their  homes  practically  foreign.  We 
dump  all  this  foreign  population  into  the 
hopper  and  expect  to  take  out  American 
citizens.  Where  is  the  institution  that 
can  do  it?  The  home  and  the  church 
can  not  do  it.  The  only  institution  that 
can  do  it  is  the  public  school.  Nearly 
all  of  them  send  their  children  to  the 
public  school.  Only  a  few  send  their 
children  to  the  secondary  schools. 
Therefore  we  have  the  burden  placed  up- 
on the  elementary  schools  of  transform- 
ing  this   mass    into   American    citizens. 


It  is  necessary  that  this  elementary  school 
shall  supply  to  these  boys  and  girls  in- 
telligent citizenship  and  add  culture  and 
refinement.  What  is  culture?-  What  is 
refinement  ?  Some  one  has  said  it  is  not 
knowledge,  it  is  not  learning,  but  the 
aroma  of  knowledge.  Everything  which 
does  not  add  to  the  pupil's  self-acting 
and  self-helpfulness  will  only  detract 
from  his  dignity  as  a  citizen.  How  do 
these  subjects  get  into  the  curriculum? 
I  have  said  through  the  state,  but  some- 
times through  social  organisms.  Take 
Ohio  for  example.  When  I  began  teach- 
ing, twenty- four  years  ago,  we  were  not 
required  to  teach  history  and  we  were 
not  examined  in  it.  We  were  not  re- 
quired to  teach  physiology  or  the  na- 
ture of  alcohol  or  the  effect  of  narcotics, 
and  we  were  not  examined  in  it  Dur- 
ing these  years  we  have  had  four 
branches  added  to  the  curriculum. 
What  have  we  had  subtracted  from  the 
curriculum  ?  Nothing.  And  we  are  go- 
ing to  continue  adding  to  the  curriculum. 
We  shall  add  manual  training,  music, 
and  other  branches  to  our  course  of 
study.  Where  is  the  hope  for  the  ele- 
mentary teacher?  We  thought  twenty- 
four  years  ago  we  were  crowded.  The 
teacher  of  to-day  is  required  to  teach 
more  subjects.  The  tendency  is  to 
crowd  more  subjects  and  more  topics 
into  the  program.  If  this  is  to  be  done, 
and  it  surely  will,  the  only  salvation  is 
an  improvement  in  the  method  of  do- 
ing it. 

School  men  must  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  teacher.  The  W.  C  T.  U.  put 
scientific  temperance  upon  the  statute 
books.  That  was  not  put  there  by  the 
teacher.  It  was  put  there  by  this  or- 
ganism in  the  home.  Since  these  things 
are  in  the  schools  and  must  be  taught, 
the  superintendent  must  be  able  to  elim- 
inate certain  things  from  this  course  of 
study  to  enable  her  to  teaeh  the  most  es- 
sential subjects.  Dr.  McMurray  said 
that    in    the    selection    of    branches    of 
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knowledge  and  the  topics  in  each 
branch  five  things  must  be  considered. 
The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  util- 
ity. By  utility  we  mean  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  enabling  the  learner  to 
earn  a  living.  If  it  will  not  enable  the 
child  to  grow  larger  and  better  it  is  not 
useful,  and  should  not  be  found  in  the 
curriculum.  Dr.  McMurray  makes  a 
further  point,  that  everything  must  be 
excluded  that  will  not  help  the  child  to 
be  self -active,  self-assertive  and  give 
him  the  power  to  take  the  next  step. 
Another  point  which  he  makes  is  that 
of  interest,  and  if  it  does  not  appeal  to 
the  interest  of  the  child  it  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded. I  believe  that  children  must  be 
taught  some  things  that  do  not  directly 
interest  them.  Children  must  learn 
some  things  that  are  not  pleasant  to 
them.  In  the  third  place,  he  would  not 
teach  truth  for  truth's  sake.  He  would 
not  admit  that  as  a  reasonable  ground 
for  the  selection  of  topics  in  a  course 
of  study.  I  agree  with  him  that  no 
truth  should  be  taught  for  truth's  sake 
alone.  If  it  does  not  help  the  child  in 
filling  this  larger  sphere  it  has  no  ex- 
cuse for  its  place  in  the  course  of  study. 
He  goes  on  to  multiply  these  principles 
of  selection.  Let  us  apply  these  prin- 
ciples in  making  out  this  course  of  study, 
I  believe  the  superintendent  should  be  an 
educational  expert.  He  should  be  able 
to  recognize  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  course  of  study 
shall  be  based.  Is  it  strange  that  we 
do  not  know  where  to  begin  in  making 
out  a  course  of  study  ?  We  send  out  and 
secure  courses  of  study  from  other 
cities.  We  find  what  they  do  in  certain 
grades,  and  we  do  the  same.  Many  su- 
perintendents make  up  their  courses  in 
this  way,  injecting  their  own  personality 
and  making  it  fit  their  own  needs.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  we  have  failed  to  find 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
it  shall  be  based  so  that  the  child  in 
California  or  the  child  in  Ohio  would 


have  his  course  marked  out  dependent 
upon  his  environment  or  upon  the  local 
conditions  and  local  needs?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  find  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  it  is  based?  In  the  first 
place  we  must  see  what  the  child  in  his 
given  environment  is  able  to  know  and 
to  do  when  he  comes  to  school,  and  then 
give  to  him  in  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic only  such  subjects  as  will  add  to  that 
knowledge  and  to  keep  in  our  minds  the 
ultimate  end  to  be  gained  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  knowledge.  What  yon 
want  to  do  is  to  give  him  the  power  to 
add  to  his  growth  of  character.  Yon 
must  find  out,  therefore,  whether  the 
truth  as  you  present  it  will  add  to  his 
possibility  of  life  ^nd  character. 

The  superintendent  needs  the  advice 
of  his  teachers  and  principals,  and  the 
teachers  must  be  given  to  understand 
that-  they  are  expected  to  inject  their 
personality  and  originality  into  it  Al- 
low the  teacher  to  take  the  initiative  in 
this  matter.  In  too  many  schools  the 
pages  are  mapped  out  and  the  teacher 
does  a  particular  thing  in  a  certain  nnm- 
ber  of  days,  and  goes  no  farther.  Yon 
may  say  teachers  can  not  go  ahead  with 
their  own  plans.  Then  we  must  demand 
teachers  who  can  do  it.  We  must  have 
teachers  who  can  do  that  very  thing: 
No  teacher  can  teach  the  simplest  lesson 
unless  she  keeps  before  her  what  she  ex- 
pects to  accomplish.  What  she  does 
must  be  leading  on  to  some  specific  re- 
sult in  the  future. 

The  child  can  not  see  the  ultimate  end, 
but  the  teacher  must  see  it  if  her  work  is 
to  be  a  success.  She  must  keep  in  mind 
this  ultimate  end  in  all  her  teaching. 
Let  me  illustrate.  As  a  boy  we  used  to 
go  out  in  the  field  and  make  paths  in  the 
snow  for  the  game  of  fox  and  geese. 
At  a  given  signal  each  made  a  path  in 
the  wheel.  We  found  that  the  boy  who 
kept  his  eye  on  a  fence  stake  made  a 
fairly  straight  path,  but  the  boy  who 
kept  in  his  eye  a  tree  beyond  the  fence 
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stake  made  a  straighter  path.  The  im- 
mediate result  of  the  teacher's  work  will 
be  represented  by  the  fence  stake,  but 
the  ultimate  end  by  the  tree  beyond,  and 
the  teacher  who  expects  to  get  the  best 
results  must  keep  both  these  objects  in 
mind.  I  was  taught  to  read  by  first  learn- 
ing the  letters  and  then  learning  to  spell. 
Teachers  do  not  do  that  now,  but  I  am 
afraid  we  are  wasting  time  on  things 
which  do  not  give  the  pupil  power  to  do 
the  next  thing.  The  child  who  goes  to 
school  to-day  has  acquired  a  vocabulary 
of  six  or  eight  hundred  words.  If  you 
will  economize  time,  you  will  give  him 
such  words  as  he  has  half  learned  or 
come  within  his  auditory  group.  If 
you  present  new  words  you  increase  his 


difficulties.  You  must  teach  him  in  such 
a  way  that  you  develop  his  self-activity, 
self-helpfulness,  and  his  power  to  do  the 
next  thing.  In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  elejnentary  school 
course  should  fit  the  child  for  citizenship. 
His  work  should  be  projected  along 
tho6e  lines  which  will  make  him  an  in- 
telligent citizen  of  this  country.  In 
short,  I  believe  the  elementary  school 
should  have  for  its  object  the  fitting  of 
the  child  for  the  duties  of  American  citi- 
zenship. The  elementary  school  should 
be  the  factory  where  everything  should 
be  done  to  make  these  boys  and  girls  in- 
telligent citizens  and  ever3rthing  should 
be  excluded  which  will  not  add  to  their 
efficiency  as  citizens. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  GOOD  TEACHING  ? 


BY  HERMAN  8.  PIATT.  COSHOCTON. 


There  is  material  for  a  paper  far 
longer  than  the  time  assignment  will 
permit,  just  in  the  way  of  general  re- 
flections suggested  by  the  title.  What 
constitutes  good  teaching?  Note  the 
interrogative  form.  Teaching  has  been 
going  on  for  3,000  years;  nay,  the  pen 
of  the  historian  leaves  no  record  of 
a  time  when  teaching  was  not.  Is  it 
possible,  then,  that  after  all  the  ex- 
perience of  the  centuries  the  teachers 
themselves  are  still  asking.  What  is  good 
teaching? 

Let  not  the  ungodly  scoff.  The  fact 
is  a  compliment  and  not  a  reflection 
on  the  profession.  Not  only  has  it  ever 
been  so,  but  it  is  right  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  as  long  as  teachers  are  num- 
bered with  the  quick  and  not  the  dead 
it  will  continue  to  be  so.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  to  realize  in  the 
individual  the  ideals  of  the  social  mass. 
As  long  as  human  society  is  in  evolution 


so  long  will  these  ideals  of  the  mass 
change  and  vary.  Each  generation  will 
rise  on  stepping  stones  of  the  dead  past 
to  higher  things.  New  teachers  must 
meet  new  ideals,  and  each  new  age  must 
ask  and  answer  anew  the  question,  What 
constitutes  good  teaching?  Athens  had 
good  teaching.  Sparta  had  good  teach- 
ing. Mediaeval  Europe  had  good  teach- 
ing. America  has  good  teaching  today. 
But  the  good  teaching  of  Athens  would 
not  have  constiuted  good  teaching  in 
Sparta;  neither  would  have  passed  mus- 
ter in  the  Europe  of  Thomas  Aquinas; 
and  none  of  them  would  be  tolerated  for 
a  moment  in  20th  century  America. 

The  question,  What  constitutes  good 
teaching?  is  therefore  always  pertinent. 
It  is  not  asked  often  enough.  Not  only 
must  each  generation  answer  the  ques- 
tion anew,  but  each  individual  teacher 
who  gives  her  life  to  the  work  must 
keep  her  answer  in  a  constant  state  of 
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flux  and  revision.  Ask  any  superin- 
tendent associated  with  a  teaching  corps 
of  considerable  size  what  teachers  give 
him  the  most  concern.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten,  if  he  is  sure  his  words  will  not 
be  quoted  in  the  home  town,  he  will 
answer  that  it  is  the  40  and  50-year-old 
teacher  who  is  giving  the  same  answer 
to  this  question  that  she  did  20  years 
ago.  Not  the  teacher  of  long  standing 
necessarily.  Do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  raise  my  hat  to  the  teacher  of  long 
standing,  provided  she  has  changed  her 
answer  with  the  passing  years.  She  is 
worth  a  dozen  simpering  girl  graduates 
or  society  dolls  or  poor  but  honest 
mediocrities  in  the  school  room,  and 
ought  to  be  paid  proportionately.  But 
the  teacher  who  knew  20  years  ago  what 
then  constituted  good  teaching,  and  is 
giving  the  same  kind  today,  is  not  only 
a  blight  on  the  prof ession '  but  is  doing 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  bring 
the  gray  hairs  of  the  superintendent 
in  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

The  committee  does  not  need  to  apolo- 
gize, therefore,  for  the  topic.  But  what 
I  have  just  said  considerably  narrows 
the  legitimate  range  of  the  paper.  At 
best  I  can  only  discuss  the  question  as 
it  touches  the  social  group  which  we 
represent.  In  fact,  if  I  am  to  be  con- 
sistent, I  can  fairly  claim  to  do  nothing 
more  than  give  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  answer  for  this  particular  section 
of  20th  century  America,  in  my  present 
stage  of  professional  evolution. 

In  testing  efficiency,  teaching  stands 
on  the  same  plane  as  any  other  form  of 
effort.  What  constitutes  good  service 
in  any  line  of  endeavor?  The  obvious 
answer  is,  that  service  is  good  which 
accomplishes  the  purpose  or  purposes  of 
the  service,  and  the  service  is  good,  bet- 
ter, or  best  in  exact  ratio  as  it  ac- 
complishes those  purposes.  Good  service 
is  that  which  achieves  the  object,  which 
does  the   business,   which  gets   results. 


Is  the  teacher's  work  different  from  the 
rest  in  this  respect?    Why  should  it  be? 

This  phase  of  the  subject  seems  so 
obvious  as  to  appear  commonplace.  Yet 
so  important  is  it,  and  so  generally  lost 
sight  of,  that  the  bulk  of  this  paper  will 
be  taken  up  with  its  consideration.  We 
find  the  most  varied  and  curious  tests 
applied  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  the 
teacher's  work.  How  seldom  the  simple 
and  obvious  one  of  actual  results 
achieved.  The  head  of  the  largest  if 
not  the  greatest  public  school  system 
in  America  recently  gave  an  address 
on  the  subject,  "What  We  Must  Expect 
from  the  Trained  Teacher."  He  out- 
lined five  essential  things.  The  trained 
teacher  (who  is  presumably  the  good 
teacher)  must  (a)  be  acqtiainted  with 
physical  training,  (b)  must  be  a  thor- 
ough student  of  child  life,  (c)  must  have 
a  keen  appreciation  of  what  a  great 
teacher  should  be,  (d)  must  possess 
ability  to  select  proper  topics  of  study, 
(e)  must  live  up  to  the  ethics  of  the 
teaching  profession.  Not  the  slightest 
intimation  that  anything  in  the  way  of 
results  should  be  expected  of  the  trained 
teacher.  No  suggestion  that  her  pupils 
should  really  know  anything  after  they 
leave  her  instruction.  Note  that  every 
measure  is  a  measure  applied  to  the 
teacher  as  a  person,  and  not  to  the 
work  performed  or  the  product  put 
forth.  Is  the  efficiency  of  any  other 
workman  in  the  world  measured  in  that 
way? 

Dr.  Rice  may  be  a  crank.  Some  such 
estimate  seems  to  be  put  upon  him  by 
the  educational  profession,  for  his  plea 
for  definite  tests  and  measurements  o£ 
'school  results  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally met  with  that  keenest  of  all  rebukes, 
polite  indifference  and  silence.  If  he  is 
a  crank,  then  some  one  else  who  is  not, 
and  who  can  command  the  ear  and  at- 
tention of  school  men  and  women  should 
arise  and  proclaim  the  same  message. 
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Out  of  all  the  chaos  of  methodology  and 
psychology  and  Froebel  and  "adjust- 
ment" and  kindergarten,  and  social  activi- 
ties and  Herbartianism  and  raffia  and 
enrichment  of  the  curriculum  and  cor- 
relation, isn't  it  about  time  for  some 
propiiet  to  rise  and  remind  the  world 
that  after  all  one  of  the  objects  of  going 
to  school  is  to  learn  something?  Is  it 
asking  too  much  to  expect  that  boys 
who  have  spent  the  time  allotted  by  the 
educational  experts  to  the  subject  of  per- 
centage, for  instance,  taught  by  a  teacher 
and  using  text-book  and  methods  se- 
lected or  approved  by  these  experts, 
shall  at  the  end  of  the  time  have  some 
knowledge  of  percentage  r  1  mean  not 
merely  the  knowledge  that  tides  the 
pupil  over  the  examination  crisis,  but 
that  definite  and  dependable  knowledge 
which  can  meet  unexpected  emergen- 
cies either  in  the  school  room  or  the 
counting  house.  Are  Indian  baskets 
and  impossible  cows  cut  from  pink  paper 
a  fair  substitute  for  such  knowledge? 
Is  it  old  fogyism  to  expect  children  who 
go  to  school  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  learning  to  spell,  to  be  able  to  spell 
some  when  they  get  through  ?  What 
boots  it  that  the  boy  has  taken  a  course 
in  domestic  science  and  has  leanied  to 
sew  buttons  on  his  own  pants?  In  all 
candor,  would  it  not  be  just  as  well  to 
give  him  a  little  better  grip  on  those  ele- 
mental educational  agencies  by  which 
the  world  is  conquered  and  then  trust 
to  his  ability  and  willingness  later  on  to 
give  some  good  girl  a  job  at  sewing  on 
the  buttons. 

Let  me  beg  again  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. I  am  not  an  anti-faddist.  I  be- 
lieve in  domestic  science  and  manual  * 
training  and  nature  study  and  music  and 
drawing  and  paper  cutting  and  sand 
table,  yea  and  raffia  and  hand  weaving 
and  cane  seating  too  if  you  please.  I 
am  not  pleading  for  more  time  to  be 
given  to  the  so-called  three  R's.  If  I 
were  not  afraid  of  losing  my  job  thereby 


I  would  cut  the  time  now  given  to  them 
in  the  Coshocton  schools  square  in  two 
next  year.  American  schools  spend  far 
too  much  time  on  the  common  branches. 
It  is  neither  more  arithmetic  and  spelling 
that  we  need;  nor  is  it  less  of  the  so- 
called  fads.  What  I  am  insisting  on  is 
a  new  test  of  good  teaching  in  the  com- 
mon branches.  Let  us  measure  the 
teaching  of  these  branches  as  we  do 
that  of  the  fads  and  there  will  be  less 
complaint  that  the  fads  are  driving  out 
the  solid  studies.  What  do  I  mean? 
Simply  this:  we  look  at  a  collection  of 
beautiful  Indian  baskets  made  by  pupils, 
and  we  conclude  that  a  good  teacher  of 
basketry  has  been  at  work.  In  other 
words,  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  is 
measured  by  the  efficiency  of  the  pupils. 
The  workman  is  tested  by  the  product. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  standard 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  we  do  not 
measure  that  way.  Those  who  have 
occasion  to  examine  our  exhibits  in  these 
subjects  are  constantly  telling  us  they 
are  bad.  The  college  teacher  says  the 
pupils  that  come  to  him  from  the  high 
schools  cannot  spell,  are  unable  to  do 
connected  and  sustained  mathematical 
thinking,  are  deficient  in  the  simplest 
elements  of  grammar,  and  cannot  even 
be  depended  upon  to  stand  up  and  read 
a  page  of  English  intelligibly.  The 
high  school  teacher  replies  that  that  is 
the  way  they  come  to  him  and  he  has 
other  business  than  doing  over  the  work 
of  the  elementary  school.  The  eighth 
grade  teacher  passes  along  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  seventh  grade,  the  seventh 
to  the  sixth,  and  so  on  to  the  kinder- 
gartner  who  loftily  draws  about  her  her 
mantle  of  Froebelism  and  disdainfully 
disclaims  any  purpose  of  disturbing  the 
heaven-bom  self -activity  of  her  charges 
with  any  such  un-Froebelian  tasks. 
And  why  is  this  ?  Mostly  because  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  pass  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  have  not  made 
the  test  of  this  efficiency  first  and  fore- 
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most  a  test  of  results,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  case  of  basketry,  of  wood-work- 
ing, of  drawing,  etc.  And  this  condi- 
tion of  things  will  last  so  long  as  the 
test  of  results  is  not  applied. 

Let  me  reiterate,  therefore,  with  dou- 
ble emphasis  if  possible,  that  the  first 
and  highest  quality  of  good  teaching  is 
that  it  produces  results, — real,  tangible, 
measurable  results.  The  test  of  good 
spelling  teaching  is  the  ability  of  pupils 
to  spell.  The  test  of  good  arithmetic 
teaching  is  not  theoretical  pedagogical 
efficiency  in  the  teacher,  but  actual  ma- 
thematical efficiency  in  the  pupils.  The 
test  of  good  reading  teaching  is  not  the 
use  of  the  word  method,  nor  the  sen- 
tence method,  nor  the  phonogram  me- 
thod, but  the  ability  of  pupils  to  read. 
In  how  many,  schools  today  is  there 
anything  like  organized,  systematic,  gen- 
eral testing  of  school  results  in  those 
subjects  which  the  fond  parent  and  tax- 
payer supposes  the  schools  exist  to 
teach. 

In  order  to  show  not  only  that  this  is 
feasible,  but  that  the  preacher  is  also 
a  practicer  and  that  wisdom  is  justified 
of  her  children,  I  am  going,  at  the  risk 
of  egotism,  to  beg  the  liberty  of  making 
a  local  reference.  For  four  years  such 
tests  have  been  made  in  the  Coshocton 
schools,  and  in  that  time  the  average 
teaching  efficiency  of  all  grades  in  arith- 
metic (to  take  only  one  subject  as  an 
example)  has  increased  more  than  100 
percent.,  by  actual  measurement. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  one 
phase  of  the  subject,  "not  because  it  is 
the  only  one,  but  because  it  is  the  most 
important  one  and  at  the  same  time, 
for  some  inscrutable  reason,  the  one 
most  neglected.  Some  other  character- 
istics of  good  teaching  can  be  only 
briefly  adverted  to. 

Good  teaching  is  marked  by  absence 


of  friction  and  noise.  The  good  teacher 
is  a  quiet  teacher. 

Good  teaching  is  marked  by  absence 
of  wear  and  tear.  The  good  teacher 
teaches  easily.  The  work  of  teaching  is 
commonly  said  to  be  very  wearing.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
good  teacher.  Teaching  is  an  art  and 
the  real  artist  always  works  easily.  No 
teacher  ever  died  from  overwork.  It 
is  not  overwork  but  overworry  that  kills 
teachers,  and  worry  is  the  first-bom  of 
inefficiency.  (Glad  there  is  to  be  no 
discussion.) 

Good  teaching  is  characterized  by  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  end  in  view 
and  constant  relating  of  all  school  room 
activities  to  that  end.  Hence  there  can 
be  no  great  teacher  who  does  not  pos- 
sess in  a  high  degfee  the  power  of  ima- 
gination. Not  in  the  literary  but  in  the 
psychological  sense.  Not  the  imagin- 
ation of  a  Shakespeare,  but  the  imagin- 
ation of  a  Rockefeller.  Good  teaching 
concerns  itself  more  with  ends,  aims  and 
purposes  than  with  methods.  To  sec  the 
child  and  the  world  clearly  and  to 
^^ridge  the  chasm  between  them,  verily 
tliis  is  great  teaching. 

Good  teaching  thrives  only  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sunshine  and  joy.  It 
is  a  safe  rule  that  the  good  teacher 
finds  pleasure  in  her  teaching.  It  is 
also  a  safe  rule  that  with  a  few  possible 
exceptions  the  children  find  pleasure  in 
it  too.  The  unpopular  teacher  is  nine 
times  out  of  ten  a  poor  teacher. 

And  finally,  brethren,  the  good  teacher 
i.uffereth  long  and  is  kind.  She  envicth 
not,  vaunteth  not  herself,  is  not  puffed 
up.  Doth  not  behave  herself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked. Thinketh  no  evil.  Rejoiceth  not 
in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth. 
Beareth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  en- 
dureth  all  things. 
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THE  VEIL  LIFTED. 


BY  B.  W.  WILKINSON,  CINCINNATI. 


At  all  times,  the  presence  of  a  veil  is 
indicative  of  the  existence  of  matter  or 
conditions,  the  sight  or  knowledge  of 
which  is  reserved  for  a  chosen  few. 

The  "Veil"  separates  the  elect  from 
the  rabble.  Behind  its  folds  there  ex- 
isted in  times  past,  mysteries,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  which  were  an  unsafe  act; 
back  of  it  lay  the  Holy,  the  Sacred,  the 
Divine,  the  Infinite  —  the  exposure  of 
which  'twere  profanation  even  to  sugr 
gest. 

Safely  hidden  by  its  texture,  the  gross, 
the  evil,  the  profane,  the  obscene  flour- 
ished in  security. 

The  "Lifting  of  the  Veil,"  therefore, 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  the  revela- 
tion of  the  hidden  —  the  exploitation  of 
the  mysterious  —  the  profanation  of  the 
Divine  or  the  reformation  of  the  evil. 
When  the  writer  hereof  was  approached 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  asked 
to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  "Veil  Lifted," 
the  approach  was  so  surreptitious  and 
the  request  was  couched  in  words  of 
such  honeyed  sweetness,  that  the  victim 
was  far  too  easily  ensnared.  It  was  a 
case  of  "Marrying  in  haste,  and  repent- 
ing at  leisure,"  and  I  confess  to  being 
possessed  of  a  hesitancy  as  to  which  of 
the  above  suggested  lines  to  pursue. 

Frankly,  let  us  together,  view  a  few 
things  pedagogic  which  to-day  stand 
cither  unanimously  elected,  in  process 
of  being  established,  pregnant  with 
promise  or  which  have  been  or  ought  to 
be  unhesitatingly  relegated  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  obscurity. 

The  following  discussions  may  be  open 
to  the  merited  charge  of  dis-connected- 
ness.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  however, 
that  the  seclusion  afforded  by  a  veil,  is 
an    invitation   for    all    sorts   of    foibles, 


follies  and  falsities  to  avail  themselves 
of  shelter,  and  I  present  the  items  in  the 
order  they  suggested  themselves  to  me. 

If  they  "connect,"  it  is  the  result  of 
accident  rather  than  design. 

It  is  but  comparatively  recently  that 
there  has  filtered  into  the  minds  of 
school  men,  the  fact  that  Courses  of 
Study,  Curricula,  Time-tables,  Schemes 
of  instruction,  Manuals  of  Method  and 
all  other  paraphernalia  incident  to  work 
scholastic,  should  be  built  around  one 
common  center  and  that  that  central 
point  should  be  "The  Student." 

I  care  not  of  what  "race,  age,  color 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude"  the 
student  may  chance  to  be.  About  him, 
the  "Personal  Him"  should  be  assem- 
bled such  environments  as  will  best 
serve  to  raise  him  from  the  condition 
of  a  useless  and  often,  a  dangerously 
ignorant  thing,  to  the  highest  product 
of'  which  any  institution  on  earth  is  cap- 
able of  turning  out  —  a  useful,  stanch, 
trustworthy,  patriotic  citizen. 

The  bed  of  many  a  pedagogical  Pro- 
crustes has  counted  its  victims  in  too 
large  numbers,  and  the  lifting  of  the 
"Veil"  has  caused  these  overly  eager 
though  often  honest  zealots  to  face 
about  and  reconstruct  the  bed  instead 
of  attempting  to  too  radically  alter  the 
prospective  occupant. 

Some  years  since,  from  this  very  ros- 
trum, Superintendent  F.  J.  Roller  of 
Niles  sounded  a  heroic  key-note  when 
he  publicly  proclaimed  eternal  hostility 
to  any  time-table  that  was  "nailed  to  the 
calendar."  and  in  this  year  of  Our 
Lord,  1905,  I  register  an  equally  sincere 
protest  against  any  and  all  schemes  of 
education    that    have    been    constructed 
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wholly   along   such   blind   psychological 
lines  as  to  forget  the  Student. 

I  protest  against  any  and  all  that  are 
not  nailed  to  the  child. 

The  thinking  public  to-day  stands 
amazed  at  the  revelations  of  the  evil, 
the  graft,  the  persistent  effort  to  benefit 
self  at  any  cost,  that  are  so  frequently 
found  in  the  minds  of  even  the  most 
ordinary  public  officials.  This  has  not 
confined  itself  to  the  "ordinary"  officials, 
but  it  is  found  in  the  higher  species  of 
that  genus. 

In  many  of  the  conspicuous  centers  of 
population,  these  revelations  have  pro- 
duced and  are  producing,  explosions  of 
public  indignation  that  will  not  be  con- 
trolled or  silenced  even  though  there  be 
ten  tons  of  Tafts  ''sitting  on  the  lid." 

St.  Louis  has  pioneered  a  movement 
calculated  originally  for  local  benefit,  but 
which  has  spread  even  as  a  contagion  to 
the  congested  wards  of  other  metrop- 
olises. Philadelphia  has  shaken  off  the 
lethargy  of  repose  that  has  allowed  her- 
self to  be  fettered.  New  Orleans  is 
seen  tugging  at  the  leash,  release  from 
which  means  eternal  betterment.  Louis- 
ville is  even  now  growling  at  municipal 
mismanagement,  and  Lincoln  Steffens 
rejoices  in  that  he  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered at  least  one  thing  in  which 
Cleveland  surpasses  Cincinnati. 

The  "Veil  Lifted"  reveals  a  woeful 
lack  of  patriotism  extant  in  some  parts 
of  this  fair  Republic. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  in  this. 
Men  will,  to-day,  as  they  have  in  times 
past,  drop  all  arid  rush  in  defense  of  the 
welfare  and  honor  of  home,  state  and 
nation.  Men  will  to-day  utter  thunder- 
ous orations  from  stump  and  rostrum, 
each  one  bristling  with  patriotic  senti- 
ment even  as  the  fretful  porcupine  bris- 
tles with  its  Quills. 

Great  catastrophies,  "psychological 
moments,"  turning  points  in  history; 
for  each  of  these,  in  these  latter  days 
even  a«  of  yore,  there  will  be  produced 


a  hero  —  a  national  idol  —  a  favorite 
son  —  a  Savior. 

It  is  not  an  unhealthy  sign  that  this 
is  true.  Some  one  has  said  that  a  cent- 
ury of  literature  that  produced  only 
Kipling's  "Recessional"  and  Tennyson's 
"Sunset  and  Evening  Star"  is  still  far 
from  being  barren.  So  might  we  say 
that  a  half-century  though  it  produced 
but  a  Folk  and  a  Weaver,  is  yet  not 
wholly  wasted. 

But  the  great  work  of  fostering  real 
patriotism,  of  bringing  to  its  full  frui- 
tion such  an  alliance  of  state  and  states- 
man, city  and  citizen,  borough  and 
burgher,  as  redounds  to  the  substantial 
benefit  of  the  former  and  the  eternal 
welfare  of  the  latter,  is  a  matter  call- 
ing for  consistent  and  eternal  and  quiet 
effort. 

It  is  unceasing  attention  to  details 
that  allows  character  to  grow  aright; 
it  is  the  abolition  of  the  idea  that  the 
teacher  stands  as  a  "character  builder" 
instead  of  a  "supervising  architect/' 
leading  tfie  child  to  love  the  task  of 
building  his  own  character,  that  is  one 
at  least  and  by  no  means  a  minor  essen- 
tial to  which  attention  must  be  given. 

This  is  an  age  of  specialization;  it  is 
an  age  of  forehandedness ;  it  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  be  an  age  of  shallow- 
ness. 

Are  you  not  surfeited  with  artistic 
advertisements  of  "Predigested  foods?" 
"Just  add  hdt  water  and  serve."  "No 
cooking  needed."  "Cream  of  Wheat. 
Made  to  eat."  The  day  is  one  of  pre- 
digestion.  It  likewise  bids  fair  to  be  one 
of  indigestion.  We  want  to  hurry  —  to 
"cut  out"  delay  —  to  abandon  the 
"middle-man" — "From  Factory  to  Feet" 
is  the  cry,  and  this  spirit  has  invaded 
our  Pedagogy. 

We  stuff  a  few  patriotic  gems  into 
the  Course  of  Study,  touch  a  match  to 
a  patriotic  program  on  Feb.  22nd,  May 
30th,  or  July  4th  and  foolishly  think  our 
duty  is  done. 
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Such  enthusiasm  as  this,  marked  as  it 
is  by  extremes  of  storm  and  calm  in 
varying  periods  of  alternation  is  typified 
by  the  opinion  the  Irishman  expressed 
as  to  the  fitness  of  a  certain  candidate 
for  election  to  the  office  of  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  this  Nation. 

Being  questioned  concerning  this  can- 
didate, Pat  replied,  "Well  sorr,  up  in 
his  own  part  of  the  country,  he's  purty 
much  of  a  mon.  But,  I  think  if  you'd 
shpread  him  out  all  over  this  country, 
he'd  be  purty  d — n  thin." 

So  with  explosive,  eruptive  patriot- 
ism, and  that  alone,  diluted  to  serve  as 
rations  for  .some  300  additional  days,  it 
would  be  so  attenuated  as  to  be  prac- 
tically inoperative. 

Last  July  4th,  I  sat  enraptured  by  the 
magnificence  of  such  a  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play as  enthused  and  dazzled  all  spec- 
tators. 

Rockets  rose ;  candles  were  consumed ; 
miniature  Vesuviuses  vomited;  crackers 
cracked,  multi-colored  fires  flashed. 

No  detail  was  wanting.  After  the 
flare  of  fire-works,  and  their  smolder- 
ing smoke  was  wafted  aside,  there  hung 
in  the  clear,  western  sky,  the  evening 
star,  as  calm,  serene  and  faithful  as 
when  it  was  first  flung  spaceward  from 
God's  creative  hand. 

Fit  emblem  this,  of  what  should  be 
back  of  and  behind  all  external  evi- 
dences of  patriotism. 

I  would  that  we  might  load  our 
patriotic  guns  as  did  the  small  boy 
think  he  had  loaded  his  old  blunder- 
buss. Putting  9  separate  and  distinct 
loads  into  the  gun,  he  handed  the 
weapon  to  his  old,  though  patriotic 
Grand-sire,  while  he  discreetly  retired 
to  the  shelter  of  the  corner  of  the 
house.  The  rebound  knocked  the  old 
gentleman  off  his  feet  and  prone  upon 
his  back,  while  the  small  boy  thrusting 
his  elated  countenance  around  the 
corner    shouted    exultingly,    "Lay    still, 


Grand-Dad,  there's  8  more  loads  to 
come  out  of  her  yet." 

Mark  Twain  says  that  April  first  is 
the  day  on  which  we  are  reminded  what 
we  are  the  other  364,  and  we  catch 
somewhat  of  the  same  spirit  by  selecting 
a  few  days  as  reminders  of  what  we 
ought  to  be  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

I  am  not  flinging  these  diatribes  un- 
advisedly, nor  am  I  crying  of  a  univer- 
sal laxity  along  these  lines.  I  speak  of 
the  fact  that  in  too  many  cases  the  fore- 
going is  an  accurate  description  of 
conditions. 

Let  us  pluck  a  few  feathers  from  the 
wing  of  our  enthusiasm  and  put  them 
into  the  tail  of  our  common  sense,  and 
we  may  perhaps  minimize  the  number 
of  wrongdoings  both  in  public  as  well  as 
in  private  life.         , 

Attention  to  details — appreciation  to 
the  fact  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  other  things  than  liberty — ^the 
keeping  of  our  feet  on  terra  firma  and 
our  heads  less  in  nubibus,  care  for  the 
little  things  about  us  will  assist  therein. 

"A  pebble  in  the  streamlet  scant 
Has  changed   the  course  of  many  a 
river. 

A  dew-drop  on  the  infant  plant 
Has  warped  the  giant  oak  forever." 

The  "Veil  Lifted"  too  often  reveals 
the  fact  that  in  the  busy  activities  that 
mark  the  real  work  of  all  right  teaching, 
there  has  crept  in  an  overly  serious  note. 
Let  me  put  this  conversely.  There 
have  been  allowed  to  drop  out  all  ves- 
tiges of  humor. 

Now,  teaching  is  rather  a  serious 
business,  and  it  is  this  very  seriousness 
that  is  an  excuse  for  injecting  into  it 
every  device  known  that  will  allow  its 
course  to  run  more  smoothly  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination. 

No  buffoonery,  no  shallow  frivolity, 
no  sentimental  silliness,  but  just  enough 
sweet,  wholesome,  harmless,  helpful  hu- 
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mor  as  will  serve  to  lighten  a  class-room 
period  or  illumine  a  point  that  to  some 
student  might  otherwise  remain  obscure. 

Blessed  memories  of  T.  A.  Pollock. 
A  Past  Grand  Master  in  the  sublime  art 
of  school-room  humor. 

The  teacher  is  justified  in  having  at 
hand  a  plentiful  supply  of  humorous 
stories,  each  of  which  will  serve  as  an 
instrument  in  aid  of  his  work. 

Very  often  one  such  will  do  what 
weary  half-hours  of  far  more  serious 
effort  will  not  accomplish. 

Permit  me  to  give  a  personal  illustra- 
tion. Some  years  since,  I  had  under  my 
charge  an  eighth  year  class,  one  member 
of  which  showed  considerable  difficulty 
in  comprehending  the  intricacies  of 
"Stocks  and  Bonds."  Right  honestly 
did  he  apply  himself  to  the  task  of  mas- 
tering this  branch  of  his  mathematics. 
Understanding,  however,  dallied  and  re- 
fused to  respond  to  his  wooing.  One 
evening,  as  I  was  on  my  way  home,  I 
bought  a  copy  of  "Puck's  Library.  I 
found  therein  the  story  that,  in  this  case, 
proved  to  be  just  the  right  thing,  in  that 
it  not  only  gave  the  entire  class  the 
benefit  of  a  good,  healthy  laugh,  but  it 
also  served  as  the  beginning  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  "Stocks  and  Bonds." 

An  aged  Hebrew  lay  on  his  death-bed. 
He  had  been  intensely  interested  in  the 
acquiring  and  hoarding  of  money.  His 
son,  Isaac,  stood  by  the  bedside  offering 
such  consolation  as  is  nnecessary  on  oc- 
casions of  this  sort.  The  father  speaks : 
"Ikey,  Ikey,  I  am  going  to  die.  I  fed  it 
in  my  bones."  "No,  no,"  the  son  re- 
plies. "You  are  going  to  get  well,  Fa- 
.der,  and  you  are  going  to  live  to  be  a 
hundred  years  old."  The  old  man  was 
aroused  by  this  remark  on  the  part  of 
his  son  and  rallied  long  enough  to  say, 
**No,  Ikey,  God  Almighty  is  not  going 
to  take  me  at  100  if  he  can  get  me  at  80." 

Now,  as  to  another  and  really  a  higher 
phase  of  the  use  of  humor.    In  the  se- 


lection of  literature  for  our  students, 
whether  it  be  for  ordinary  reading  or  for 
the  purpose  of  being  committed  to  mem- 
ory, a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  is  found 
in  the  tendency  to  select  material  too 
uniformly  serious. 

I  quote  here  an  extract  from 
Chubb's  "Teaching  of  English,"  a  1903 
publication  of  the  Macmillan  Co.,  which 
pleads  this  phase  with  far  more  elegance 
than  is  at  my  command. 

Says  Mr.  Chubb: 

"Nor  must  we  forget,  in  our  general 
conspectus  of  the  needs  of  the  young,  to 
include  humor.  Let  the  tonic  breeze  of 
genuine  mirth  sweep  across  our  solem- 
nity at  times.  Besides,  our  boys  and 
girls  need  educating  in  humor ;  failing  it, 
they  feed  upon  cheap  'smartness*  or 
questionable  jest,  and  their  sense  of  fun 
narrows  to  horse-play  and  the  practical 
joking  that  disgraces  our  college  life — 
disfigurement  of  public  monuments  and 
the  like.  So  let  us  admit  some  of  Mark 
Twain  and  Holmes  and  Saxe,  Hood, 
Stockton  and  Kipling.  Then  we  may 
hope  for  fewer  youths  who  in  the  high 
school  vote  down  Sir  Roger  as  a  bore, 
Don  Quixote  as  insufferable  and  Lamb 
as  always  out  of  season." 

The  "Veil  Lifted"  reveals  a  woful 
disproportion  between  the  number  of 
girls  and  boys  who  annually  take  their 
places  upon  the  commencement  plat- 
forms of  the  schools  of  this  state. 

This  is  a  matter  to  which  too  serious 
consideration  can  not  be  given.  As  I 
have  gone  about  in  a  limited  and  some- 
what local  way,  attending  commence- 
ments, I  fancy  I  see  an  increase  in  this 
discrepancy  and  always  in  favor  of  the 
girls. 

The  trouble  must  lie  either  in  the  boys, 
their  parents,  or  the  schools  themselves. 

If  this  be  true,  superintendents  and 
the  rank  and  file  should  seek  earnestly  to 
take  such  steps  as  shall  apply  a  healthy 
and  permanent  remedy  to  this  condition. 
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The  state  can  not  afford  to  have  her 
sons  refuse  the  advantages  that  accrue 
from  higher  education. 

Alongside  of  and  very  nearly  akin  to 
this  last,  is  the  still  more  startling  reve- 
lation that  there  is  still  a  very  wide 
margin  between  the  number  who  are  en- 
rolled in  the  entrance  or  first-year 
classes  and  the  graduating  classes. 

As  one  views  this  remainder  obtained 
by  striking  a  balance  between  those  who 
enter  and  those  who  adhere  to  the  school 
for  the  full  twelve-year  course,  one  is 
almost  forced  to  adopt  one  of  trwo  con- 
clusions: either  the  ordinary  students 
do  not  care  for  the  advantages  of  sec- 
ondary education,  or  that  the  high 
schools  are  framed  up  for  a  chosen  few. 

The  "Veil  Lifted"  reveals  the  fact 
that  in  too  many  instances  in  our  zeal 
for  "culture  studies/'  "culture  epochs/* 
proper  functioning  and  what  not,  the 
real  essentials  upon  which  all  education 
worthy  of  the  name  must  be  built  and 
without  which  no  progress  in  mental 
development  of  any  real  merit  may  be 
made,  have  been  either  abandoned  or 
touched  upon  so  lightly  as  to  be  listed 
in  the  category  of  subjects  presented 
"incidentally/* 

Closer  inspection  and  investigation  re- 
veals to  us  the  well-established  fact,  for 
proofs  of  it  are  almost  daily  thrust  upon 
us,  that  branches  which  are  subjects  of 
incidental  presentation  yield  only  inci- 
dental results.  Teaching  spelling  inci- 
dentally produces  incidental  spellers. 
Teaching  arithmetic  incidentally  pro- 
duces incidental  mathematicians.  It  is 
so  through  the  entire  series. 

I  submit  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a 
return  to  some  of  the  so-called  "old- 
fogy"  ideas  in  order  that  in  future  we 
shall  give  to  these  neglected  branches, 
such  as  have  been  crowded  aside  by  the 
be-f rilled  debutantes  of  the  New  Educa- 
tion,  that   resect   and  attention   which 


their  dignity  and  importance  has  the 
right  to  demand.  So,  profiting  by  this 
drawing  aside  of  the  veil  and  the  con- 
sequent revelations,  let  us  teach  and 
teach  well,  spelling  and  the  multiplication 
table  and  a  due  amount  of  good,  whole- 
some mental  arithmetic  in  order  that  our 
boys  and  girls  may  have  sharpened  intel- 
lects and  well  trained  minds.  In  order 
that  they  may  acquire  what  they  have  a 
right  to  demand,  that  the  schools  give 
to  them  the  ability  to  write  an  ordinary 
essay  without  having  their  orthography 
partake  of  the  grotesqueness  which  char- 
acterizes the  writings  of  a  BHlings  or  a 
Ward. 

Children  will  give  to  us  just  what 
they  know  we  are  willing  to  take,  and 
we  have,  of  late,  been  too  well  content 
with  mediocre  work. 

There  has  been  a  decided  upward  tend- 
ency to  the  salaries  of  teachers. over  the 
state. 

Professional  courtesy  exists  in  larger 
quantities  to-day  than  ever  before. 

Oh,  yes.  Away  down  in  the  comer — 
modest,  unassuming,  yet  bright,  cheerful 
and  by  far  the  best  of  all — I  find  the 
"Veil  Lifted"  reveals  a  simple,  profound 
faith  that  the  best  is  not  yet  and  that 
Ohio  has  adopted  as  her  motto : 

"Good,  better,  best; 
Never  let  her  rest 
Till  your  good  is  better, 
And  your  better,  best" 

Finally,  the  "Veil  Lifted"  reveals 
some  things  that  are  entitled  tp  be 
catalogued  with  the  divine. 

Inhere  is  no  doubt  that  the  personnel 
of  the  teaching  body  is  being  steadily 
improved. 

The  state  of  Ohio  never  before  could 
lay  claim  to  so  large  a  number  of  spe- 
cially trained,  cultured,  refined  teachers 
as  are  to-day  found  on  her  roster. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  THE  DIGNITY  OF  LABOR 


BY  J.  A.  CULLER,  OXFORD. 


Nothing  very  definite  in  the  way  of 
statistics  can  be  given  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  manual  training  to  the  commu- 
nity at  work.  There  are  numerous 
manual  training  schools  in  the  midst 
of  thrifty  communities  and  no  doubt 
some  statistics  could  be  gathered,  but 
they  would  be  very  much  like  most  col- 
lege statistics  where  it  is  so  difficult  to 
tell  whether  the  college  turned  out  great 
men  or  great  men  went  to  college. 

In  some  communities  there  is  a  very 
respectful  attitude  toward  honest  labor. 
We  are  told  of  a  community  in  the 
Western  Reserve  where  the  leader  of 
the  ultra  social  set  is  a  man  who  every 
morning  is  seen,  with  dinner  pail  on 
his  arm,  wending  his  way  to  his  daily 
labor. 

A  manual  training  school  would  prob- 
ably be  found  in  such  a  community, 
but  it  would  be  more  likely  that  such 
a  school  would  be  a  result  of  the  tone 
of  the  community  rather  than  a  cause 
of  it. 

Then  there  are  other  places  where  a 
gentleman  can  uphold  his  reputation  as 
such  only  by  limiting  his  efforts  to  cer- 
tain prescribed  activities  and  not  too 
much  of  that.  A  woman  of  standing  in 
such  a  place,  who  would  venture  to 
sweep  her  own  front  porch  would  lose 
caste  and  be  dropped  from  a  number  of 
the  calling  lists. 

It  would  not  be  a  good  argument 
there  that  manual  training  would  make 
labor  dignified. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
manual  training  of  the  right  sort  would 


greatly  assist  in  bringing  about  a  propef 
attitude  toward  labor,  but  there  are 
other  influences  which  in  some  places 
make  such  training  of  little  effect. 

Neither  manual  training  nor  any 
other  kind  of  training  can  be  of  much 
service  to  a  young  man  whose  purpose 
is  wrong  and  whose  motives  in  life  are 
selfish. 

Young  people  are  too  commonly 
taught  and  urged  that  if  they  make  cer- 
tain efforts  now,  they  will  get  out  of 
hard  work  later  on.  Parents  frequently 
urge  their  sons  to  get  an  education  so 
that  they  may  have  an  easy  life.  What- 
ever may  be  meant  by  the  easy  life,  it 
certainly  is  a  bad  motive  to  instill  into 
the  youthful  mind. 

When  a  young  man  with  such  an  idea 
enters  high  school  or  college  he  in 
most  cases  begins  to  have  his  easy  time 
at  once.  This  he  will  continue  to  try 
to  do  until  he  finds  that  there  appears 
to  be  no  nook  or  comer  in  the  busy 
world  where  his  kind  of  life  is  in  de- 
mand. 

He  may  bluff  his  way  along  until  it 
is  too  late  to  change  his  course,  but 
he  is  surely  going  counter  to  the  gen- 
eral constitution  of  things. 

Manual  training  may  be  more  effec- 
tive than  other  school  occupations  in 
convincing  him  that  any  thing  of  value 
which  he  produces  will  cost  him  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  hard  work  and  that  the 
value  will  be  proportional  to  the  mental 
and  physical  energy  expended. 

Other  courses  in  school  may  be 
smeared  over.     An  English  course  or 
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other  similar  expedient  may  be  offered 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  better  for  boys 
and  girls  to  sit  in  school  than  to  run 
the  streets,  i.  e.,  a  negative  good  is  bet- 
ter than  a  positive  evil. 

Even  in  the  more  serious  intellectual 
courses  it  is  not  always  possible  to  dis- 
criminate between  those  who  do  the 
work  and  those  who  manage  in  one 
way  or  another  to  pull  through. 

Even  examination  papers  do  not  give 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  student 
has  worked  and  is  profited  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  questions  he  can 
answer. 

In  case  of  manual  training  work  the 
conditions  are  quite  different.  There  is 
no  need  of  an  examination.  The  stu- 
dent can  see  for  himself.  His  own 
work  either  praises  or  shames  him.  His 
parents  can  also  see. 

In  other  ,  studies  a  long  time  must 
often  eUapse  between  the  effort  and 
the  thing  to  be  achieved.  It  is  difEcult 
often  to  convince  the  students  that  there 
is  any  connection,  and  teachers  offer 
head  marks  and  prizes  to  bridge  the 
gap  and  furnish  incentives.  But  when 
thfi  effort  and  the  end  sought  are  close 
together  and  realistic,  an  imperfect  pro- 
duct calls  for  immediate  effort  at  im- 
provement. The  genuine  and  pains- 
taking effort  that  is  necessary  step  by 
step  to  make  something  that  compares 
favorably  with  the  model  is  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  to  be  learned, 
for  any  worthy  idea  and  its  realization 
always  have  work  standing  between 
them. 

We  make  some  effort  to  teach  this 
nlea  through  history  and  biography, 
but  most  of  the  stories  give  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  the  conception  of  great 
schemes  and  their  realization  without 
dwelling  on  the  hardships,  discourage- 
ments and  hard  work  necessary  to  bring 
them  together. 

It  may  be  more  pleasant  to  tell  of 
triumphs  than  of  discouragements  and 


temporary  failures,  but  the  latter  is 
more  beneficial  to  the  young  man  who 
is  for  the  first  time  putting  his  own 
hand  to  the  wheel. 

That  manual  training  may  be  effective 
to  this  end,  it  must  be  of  the  right  kind. 
It  must  be  true  to  conditions  of  life. 
It  must  be  real.  The  crude  material 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  grow  in  the 
student's  own  hands  into  the  finished 
product.  There  must  be  no  hirelings 
to  do  the  unpleasant  parts.  When  a 
student  has  done  a  piece  of  work  and 
has  done  it  well,  he  knows,  as  he  never 
could  otherwise  know,  the  relation  be- 
tween a  thing  to  do  and  a  thing  done. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  first  im- 
portant step  in  securing  a  proper  atti- 
tude toward  labor  of  all  kinds.  Whether 
the  boy  later  engages  in  actual  manual 
labor  or  not,  he  has  learned  to  have  a 
proper  sympathy  for  any  honest  effort 
to  accomplish  something,  and  the  sym- 
pathy and  respect  of  the  best  people  of 
a  community  for  anything,  makes  that 
thing  dignified. 

This  lesson,  learned  by  experience, 
opens  the  way  for  the  great  truth  which 
every  youth  should  have  constantly  in- 
stilled into  his  mind,  that  every  man  is 
supposed  to  do  something  in  the  world; 
that  there  should  be  a  worthy  output 
to  every  life;  that  work  and  hardship 
are  the  only  means  by  which  ends  are 
accomplished;  that  there  is  a  vast 
amount  to  be  done  in  the  world  and 
hence  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  do; 
that  the  only  young  men  whose  lives 
promise  any  degree  of  success  are  those 
who  are  bending  all  their  energies  to 
the  accomplishment  of  some  necessary 
work  and  not  those  who  are  seeking  an 
easier  life  than  their  forefathers  had. 

Cecil  Rhodes  may  not  have  led  a 
model  life  in  many  respects,  but  his 
idea  in  regard  to  a  man's  mission  in 
the  world  was  certainly  correct.  He 
was  not  certain  whether  there  is  a  God 
or  not,   but   if  there  is   He  has  great 
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plans  which  men  as  His  agents  are  ex- 
pected to  carry  out.  One  of  these  plans 
was,  as  Rhodes  saw  it,  that  as  much  of 
Africa  as  possible  should  be  painted  a 
British  red.  After  this  much  was  de- 
cided, then  all  of  his  wealth  —  his  dia- 
monds, railroads,  telegraph  lines,  and 
money,  were  of  use  only  as  agents  to 
bring  about  this  end,  and  the  last  words 
of  Rhodes  were  characteristic  of  his 
life,  "So  much  to  do,  so  little  done." 

Other  nations  than  England  may  not 
so  readily  agree  that  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
working  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
of  the  Creator,  but  every  one  should 
agree  that  his  method  of  finding  his 
life's  work  was  the  correct  one,  because 
it  was  a  search  for  something  to  do 
which  ought  to  be  done. 

With  such  a  motive,  the  gbject  of  ed- 
ucation is  not  that  a  man  may  escape 
work,  but  that  he  may  do  more  of  it, 
and  one  of  the  purposes  in  manual 
training  is  not  that  work  may  be  more 
easily  done,  but  that  the  output  may  be 
increased. 

The  motive  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world. 

It  is  natural  for  healthy  young  boys 
to  work.  At  least  it  is  natural  for  them 
to  be  active  and  to  be  doing  something. 
All  kinds  of  work  are  about  alike  to 
them  until  they  are  taught  by  society 
that  some  work  is  menial  and  some  is 
honorable.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
had  an  only  son  for  whom  the  mother 
saw  visions  of  a  life  in  the  upper  strata 
of  society,  and  an  easy  life  for  both  as 
a  result  of  the  supposed  talents  of  the 
son.  The  vision  was  good  but  the  mo- 
tive was  bad.  The  first  independent 
eflFort  of  the  boy  was  to  clean  the  stable 
of  a  neighbor,  and  when  he  brought  the 
shining  quarter  home  in  glee,  he  re- 
ceived, not  approbation,  but  a  flouncing 
for  engaging  in  such  vile  work.  The  boy 
is  now  a  man  but  the  vision  has  faded. 

We  are  making  no  claim  that  all  work 
is  alike.     Some  is  low  and  menial  and 


always  will  be  so.  Other  kinds  are  of 
higher  grade  and  more  desirable.  There 
will  always  be  men  to  do  all  kinds, 
particularly  the  lower  kind. 

A  great  variety  of  dispositions  and 
capacities  may  be  found  in  any  school 
of  forty  pupils.  The  teacher  is  sup- 
posed to  start  a  fire  in  each  little  breast 
and  to  fan  the  flame  until  it  becomes 
a  raging  conflagration.  It  is  probably 
best  for  each  teacher  to  assume  that 
all  the  material  placed  in  his  care  is 
combustible,  but  a  part  is  always  found 
to  be  absolutely  ftreproof,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  teacher's  efforts  are  concerned. 
Changing  the  figures  there  will  always 
be  those  who  lag  behind  or  do  not  make 
the  race  at  all.  Consequently  there  will 
always  be  those  who  must  do  the  lower 
grades  of  work  to  make  a  living. 

It  is  proper  to  encourage  a  boy  to 
aspire  to  the  higher  grades  of  work.  It 
is  not  proper  to  encourage  him  tp  get 
out  of  the  lower  grades.  There  is  a 
vast  difference.  It  is  all  work,  but  a 
man  of  capacity  can  accomplish  more 
in  the  higher  grades  for  which  he  has 
made  preparation,  and  the  matter  should 
be  presented  to  him  in  that  form.  It  is 
a  waste  of  time  for  a  good  landscape 
gardener  to  spend  his  time  gathering 
slop,  or  for  a  good  bricklayer  to  carry 
a  hod,  but  in  either  capacity  they  are 
\astly  more  useful  than  the  one  who  h 
simply  hunting  for  an  easy  job. 

But  what  can  manual  training  do  to 
make  the  workman  feel  that  he  is  not 
an  underling;  to  make  him  feel  proud 
of  his  occupation;  to  make  the  boys  say 
as  proudly  that  they  are  going  to  be 
good  carpenters,  machinists  or  farmers, 
■Ai  they  now  announce  their  intentions 
of  being  lawyers,  doctors  and  merch- 
ants? 

As  we  have  already  said,  manual  train- 
ing may  exert  a  very  beneficial  influ- 
ence toward  this  end,  but  it  alone  will 
not  make  any  very  radical  changes  in  the 
existing  order  of  things.     Other  forces, 
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uiore  powerful,  are  at  work.  Money  and 
salary  are  strong  factors.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  dignity,  and  a  sal- 
ary of  several  thousand  a  year  and 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  attach  dignity, 
as  the  world  sees  it,  to  a  vocation  in 
which  a  few  dollars  per  week  must 
suffice  for  the  support  of  a  family.  So- 
ciety will  give  a  charity  ball  to  assist 
laboring  classes  when  they  are  in  dis- 
tress, but  the  laborer  is  not  worthy  to 
even  look  on. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  labor 
unions,  it  seems  clear  that  the  legitimate 
efforts  which  they  have  made  to  raise 
the  dignity  of  labor  has  been  more  effec- 
tive than  anything  the  schools  have  ever 
done  or,  probably,  can  do.  • 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  are 
speaking  here,  not  of  manual  training  as 
a  great  educational  factor,  which  it 
certainly  is,  but  only  of  its  probable 
effect  upon  the  attitude  toward  labor. 
We  cannot  see  that  it  will  ever  make 
routine  labor  any  more  desirable  than 
it  is  now,  but  we  can  clearly  see  that  it 
will  greatly  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  will  engage  in  some  useful  labor. 
When  a  boy  has  had  a  thorough  course 
of  this  kind  of  training,  he  has  acquired 
skill  and  has  learned  how  to  do  some- 
thing well.  He  has  learned  the  best  part 
of  any  trade.  This  skill  will  never  leave 
him.  A  boy  who  learns  to  ride  a  bicy- 
cle when  he  is  quite  young,  is  not  obliged 
after  the  lapse  of  a  number  of  years,  to 
acquire  the  art  again.  It  is  the  law 
of  habit.  In  a  similar  manner,  that 
which  is  required  in  the  manual  training 
ever  remains  in  the  nervous  system. 
The  drift  of  a  life  is  always  in  the 
direction  of  its  habits,  for  that  is  the 
direction  of  least  resistance.  When  the 
time  comes,  as  it  comes  to  so  many, 
when  dreams  are  not  realized  and  plans 
fail,  then  comes  the  self  suggestion  that 
there  is  an  honorable  and  even  lucrative 
line  of  work  which  a  man  of  such  train- 
ing has  confidence  he  can  do.    The  kind 


of  work  to  which  he  will  and  has  a 
right  to  aspire  will  be  of  a  higher  class. 

In  addition  to  this,  many  young  men 
discover  themselves  in  the  course  of 
manual  training.  Many  who  could  not 
be  aroused  to  activity  in  any  kind  of 
ordinary  school  work  are  intensely  inter- 
ested and  active  when  they  find  them- 
selves actually  accomplishing  something, 
as  they  see  it.  Lines  of  work  for  which 
they  have  a  liking  and  in  which  they 
have  found  themselves  apt  will  in  many 
cases  be  continued  after  the  years  in 
school. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  great  advantage 
in  the  fact  that  rich  and  poor,  the  known 
and  the  unknown,  meet  together  in  a 
common  workshop.  It  is  easy  for  a  poor 
boy  to  conceive  the  notion  that  he  is 
doomed  to  a  hard  lot  and  that  the  world 
is  against  him;  but  in  the  presence  of 
his  more  fortunate  associate  work  takes 
on  9  new  meaning  and  increased  dignity. 
Though  the  routine  labor  of  daily  life 
is  very  different,  still  the  impressions 
received  in  the  training  school  are  never 
forgotten. 

There  is  one  thing  at  least  which  the 
public  schools  can  do  and  which,  I 
think,  would  greatly  assist  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

There  is  a  pernicious  practice  of  at- 
tempting to  stimulate  a  whole  school 
to  be  great  and  then  leading  them  to 
believe  that  greatness  consists  in  having 
great  wealth,  holding  high  positions 
of  trust,  being  great  warriors,  etc. 
Nearly  all  the  great  men  who  are  held 
up  as  examples  are  men  who  hold  posi- 
tions to  which  it  is  worse  than  use- 
less for  most  boys  to  aspire.  For  ex- 
ample, every  boy  has  Thomas  Edison 
drilled  into  him  every  year  he  is  in 
school,  but  seldom  is  a  word  ever  said 
about  the  body  of  skilled  mechanics 
which  Edison  keeps  about  him  and  to 
whom  he  is  indebted  for  his  success 
almost  as  much-  as  to  his  own  in»- 
ventive  ability. 
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It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  pur 
schools  if  some  one  would  write  an 
entertaining  book  about  that  large  class 
of  skillful  workmen  who  are  doing  so 
much  for  the  world  but  of  whom  we 
so  seldom  ever  hear. 

The  teacher  presents  the  great  inspira- 
tion examples  on  the  assumption  that 
all  will  be  aroused  to  greater  activity. 
Some  who  are  able  will  reach  the  goal 
of  their  ambition  while  others  who  are 
not  able  will  at  least  not  be  harmed 
by  their  efforts. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  correct  as- 
sumption. The  chunk  of  a  boy  who  is 
endowed  with  great  embryonic  ability 
does  not  as  a  rule  readily  enthuse  while 
he  is  passing  through  his  animal  stage 
of  existence,  while  the  weakling  will 
often  begin  at  once  to  hitch  his  wagon 
to  a  star. 

The  boys  of  ordinary  ability  are  vir- 
tually taught  to  look  beyond  the  things 
which  they  can  do  and  ought  to. 

It  would  be  better  to  persistently  pre- 
sent the  inducements  in  the  great  fields 
of  industry  and  skilled  labor  and  leave 
the  unusual  talents  to  find  themselves 
out  as  they  certainly  will. 

It   may   be  well   to   aspire   to   high 


things,  but  when  a  failure  to  reach  them 
involves  also  an  unwillingness  to  labor 
at  anything  less,  the  result  is  a  set 
of  discontented  idlers. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  would  claim 
that  the  lack  of  dignity  in  labor  is  not 
so  much  a  result  of  things  which  have 
not  been  done,  as  it  is  of  forces  now 
in  existence.  When  the  schools,  the 
churches,  the  clubs,  and  society  in  every 
capacity  learn  the  cardinal  principle  of 
the  New  Testament  that  a  man  is  bom 
to  service,  and  when  this  principle  is 
inculcated  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  children  in  the  homes  and  in  the 
schools,  then  the  way  will  begin  to  be 
cleared  for  a  proper  attitude  toward 
useful  labor  of  all  kinds.  But  as  long 
as  the  idea  prevails  of  selfishly  shifting 
all  unpleasant  service  to  the  shoulders 
of  others,  no  department  of  school  work 
can  make  much  headway  toward  this 
end. 

For  many  good  reasons  manual  train- 
ing is  worthy  of  the  encouragement  of 
every  school  official,  and  when  the  stu- 
dent's purposes  are  directed  by  right 
ideas  of  life,  then  it  also  becomes  a 
bond  connecting  what  he  is  willing  to 
do  with  what  he  can  do. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS;  PURPOSE  AND 

RESULTS. 


BY  H.  V.  HOTCHKIS8.  AKRON. 


The  time  allotted  to  this  subject  is 
too  short  for  an  adequate  discussion  of 
it.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
state,  baldly,  without  elaboration  or 
illustration,  many  of  the  principles 
fundamental  to  it.  The  hearers,  who 
arc  thinkers,  will  supply  from  their  own 
thought,  what  the  speaker  can  only 
suggest. 


To  determine  the  purposes,  materials, 
methods,  and  results  of  Manual  Train- 
ing in  any  high  school,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  it  in  connection  with  three 
things:  (1)  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  the  school  itself;  (2)  the  whole 
range  of  studies  and  exercises  already 
established  in  the  school;  (3)  the  ac- 
tivities and  industries  (the  environment) 
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of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is 
situated. 

The  school  is  not  "the  whole  thing" 
even  educationally.  It  is  but  the  helper 
of  the  home,  and  the  other  organiza- 
tions of  the  community.  Its  courses  of 
study  and  its  methods  of  administration 
should,  therefore,  be  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  children  and  to  efforts  put 
forth  for  them  by  other  agencies.  The 
teacher  is  the  paid  assistant  of  the  par- 
ent. 

Ever>'  exercise  of  the  schools  must  be 
considered  in  two  phases, —  impression 
and  expression.  In  the  work  of  educa- 
tion one  of  these  phases  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  other.  It  is  only  recently 
that  educators  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  say  much  about  expression. 
Even  the  older  phychologies  treated  ex- 
pression —  action  —  as  something  which 
might,  or  might  not,  be  entered  upon 
after  one  had  thought.  Our  traditions 
and  our  conscious  educational  practices 
have  held  bodily  dexterity  and  mental 
life  as  separate  and  distinct.  We  have 
considered  thought  as  a  kind  of  process 
by  which  impressions  are  taken  into  the 
mind  and  there  turned  over  and  over; 
but  we  have  not  expected  action  unless 
the  thought  be  followed  by  a  process 
quite  apart  from  the  thought,  and  in 
addition  to  it.  Professor  James,  in  his 
"Talks  to  Teachers,"  turns  our  atten- 
tion to  a  new  principle  of  psychology 
which  must  constitute  the  foundation  of 
our  educational  theories  from  this  time 
on.  He  defines  education  as  "The  or- 
ganization of  acquired  habits  of  con- 
duct and  tendencies  to  behavior."  This 
definition  directs  the  teacher  to  attend, 
not  to  the  impression,  but  to  the  ex- 
pression which  results  from  the  im- 
pression. 

The  limits  of  this  discussion  will  not 
admit  quotations.  Dewey,  Hall,  Judd, 
Scripture,  Sully,  Ladd,  and  others,  all 
of  whom  we  recognize  as  authorities, 
out   of  their   experience,   research,  and 


experimentation,     concur     with     Prof. 
James. 

The  conclusion  of  this  matter,  then, 
is  that  the  training  of  bodily  movement 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  training  of 
every  individual ;  and  must  be  provided 
for  systematically  and  purposefully  in 
every  intelligent  scheme  of  education; 
and  further,  that  this  muscular  develops 
ment  must  be  sought  not  simply  for  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  muscles  them- 
selves but,  as  well,  for  the  development 
of  brain  tissue,  Brain  health,  and  brain 
power. 

Our  school  physiologies  afford  us  the 
materials  for  demonstrating  this  truth 
if  we  will  but  use  them.  Connected 
with  every  voluntary  muscular  fibre  are 
.two  sets  of  nerves,  those  transmitting 
sensations  to  the  brain  and  those  return- 
ing 'motor  messages.  The  cortical  brain 
centres  for  these  voluntary  muscles  arc 
intimately  related,  in  space  and  func- 
tion, with  the  thought-zones  of  the  brain 
so  that  their  culture  is  brain-building. 
Experimentation  and  demonstration 
have  been  unable,  thus  iar,  to  find  any 
method  of  developing  brain-centres 
equal  to  the  method  through  muscle 
culture. 

We  never  saw  a  brain  grow,  physiol- 
ogically, but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
some  such  process  as  this  is  probable: 
sensory  cells  have  proper  stimuli  poured 
into  them  and  they  are  set  into  action; 
with  this  cellular  action  comes  develop- 
ment of  connective  nerve  fibres;  motor 
connections  are  thus  developed.  The 
exercise  causes  more  blood  to  flow  to 
the  cells.  This  increased  nutrition  re- 
sults in  growth  of  cell  proper  and 
growth  of  nerve  fibres. 

Motor  training  demands  a  place  in 
the  schools,  as  never  before,  because  of 
the  changes  that  our  civilization  has 
forced  upon  us.  We  have  moved  from- 
the  country  into  the  city.  Instead  of 
walking,  we  take  the  electric  car  or  the- 
automobile.    Instead  of  going,  we  tele- 
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phone.  A  machine  now  supplies  our 
every  want.  To  operate  that  machine 
one  has  but  to  sit  and  "press  the  but- 
ton.'' Labor  is  becoming  more  and  more 
specialized  and  calling  more  and  more 
upon  the  brain  to  supersede  the  muscles. 
Thoughtful  men  believe  that  the  motor 
changes  here  suggested  have  been  so 
vast  and  so  sudden  as  to  present  some 
of  the  gravest  dangers  that  have  ever 
threatened  civilized  races. 

Manual  Training  is  a  form  of  Motor 
Training  and  a  rational  and  useful 
scheme  for  Manual  Training  can  be 
selected  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
any  school  only  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  activities  of  the  community 
where  that  school  is  situated.  For  ex- 
ample, the  necessities  for  systematic 
Manual  Training  are  not  so  imperative 
in  the  country  as  in  a  great  city. 

To  assist  in  analyzing  the  needs  of 
any  community,  and  in  planning  to  sup- 
ply them,  all  activities  may  be  roughly 
grouped  as  follows:  (1)  Sports  and 
games;  (2)  Ordinary  school  and  home 
emplojrments ;  (3)  Gymnastics;  (4) 
Manual  Training;  and  (5)  Technology. 
The  ordinary  employments  of  the  home 
and  the  school,  when  conducted  with 
eyes  and  minds  open  to  the  importance 
of  muscular  activity  in  real  intellectual 
and  spiritual  development,  will  accom- 
plish more  than  all  the  Manual  Train- 
ing Schools  in  this  country  are  now  do-* 
ing. 

Every  branch  of  study  admits,  yes 
demands,  forms  of  expression  in  addi- 
tion to  speech  and  writing.  Every 
branch  of  natural  science  should  have, 
in  addition  to  its  laboratory,  its  work- 
shop where  apparatus  and  cabinets  can 
be  made  and  repaired  and  where  appar- 
atus can  be  tested  and  specimens 
mounted.  The  student  of  Geometry 
who  makes  his  models  to  illustrate  the 
definitions,  axioms,  theorems,  and  prob- 
lems of  geometry,  and  who  goes  out- 
side and  makes  practical  applications  of 


them,  wherever  they  admit  of  practical 
application  is  gaining  through  these  too 
unusual  modes  of  expression,  mathe- 
matical power  that  he  could  never  ap- 
proximate without  them.  The  truth  is, 
we  really  retain  only  the  knowledge  that 
we  apply. 

Most  of  the  ends  of  Manual  Training 
may  be  attained  through  the  use  of  ma- 
terials found  in  the  local  environment 
of  the  home  and  school.  This  material 
may  well  be  styled  the  ready-made  man- 
ual training  plant.  It  may  be  appropri- 
ated by  all  schools,  without  expense, — 
but  by  the  law  of  averages  it  is  most 
abundant  and  rich  about  those  that  have 
least  means  to  invest  in  systematic  man- 
ual  training  plants.  Following  are  ex- 
amples of  such  material :  (1)  decorating 
school  rooms;  (2)  beautifying  school 
grounds ;  (3)  laying  out  school  grounds 
and  constructing  appliances  for  games; 
(4)  replacing  the  weeds  of  the  city  or 
town  with  grasses,  flowers,  vines,  and 
trees ;  (5)  making  a  plot  of  ground  into 
a  small  park;  (6)  gardening  at  school 
and  at  home;  (7)  organizing  into  city 
improvement  societies  and  making  boxes 
for  trash  and  keeping  the  city  or  town 
clean  and  sanitary;  (8)  covering  and 
repairing  books;  (9)  cleaning,  sand- 
papering, and  varnishing  school  desks. 

Under  the  leadership  of  an  inspiring 
and  intelligent  teacher,  the  results  that 
may  be  accomplished  with  such  materials 
as  those  named  above  are  almost  mar- 
velous; but  such  a  teacher  will  know 
that  this  work  is  educative  just  in  pro^ 
Portion  to  the  originality  and  self-reli- 
ance developed  in  the  pupils. 

Another  field  for  motor  training 
which,  however,  is  largely  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  school  authorities,  is 
suggested  in  the  list,  already  mentioned, 
of  materials  for  general  mental  train- 
ing. I  refer  to  the  employment  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  daily  home  life  of 
their  families.  On  all  sides  people  arc 
lamenting    the    loss   of   the    wholesome 
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country  environment,  with  its  oppor- 
tunities for  the  children,  of  healthful 
and  character-building  labor.  If  we 
teachers,  through  Mothers'  Meetings, 
Civic  Societies,  and  other  organizations, 
shall  be  able  to  lead  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  our  school  pupils  to  see  what 
opportunities  exist  in  their  own  homes, 
even  though  those  homes  be  luxurious 
city  homes,  for  supplying  what  the  la- 
mented country  environment  supplied 
in  past  years,  we  may  be  able  to  accom- 
plish without  expense,  and  with  decided 
gain  educationally,  what  a  well  equipped 
manual  training  plant  could  not  do  more 
effectively. 

Mothers  are  hiring  domestics  to  per- 
form household  labor,  or  are  perform- 
ing it  themselves,  which  would  furnish 
most  valuable  training  for  their  daugh- 
ters. The  boys,  too,  have  very  many 
more  opportunities,  even  in  city  homes, 
for  training  in  the  habits  of  industry, 
than  most  of  us  have  imagined.  Such 
as  the  care  of  the  horses,  the  cow,  the 
chickens,  the  furnace,  the  lawn,  the 
garden;  and  certain  minor  repairs 
about  the  house,  lawn,  and  barn.  With 
the  boys,  as  with  the  girls,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  amount  of  work  that  they  do, 
as  the  character  of  it  that  results  in 
valuable  training.  The  element  of  re- 
sponsibility  must  enter  in.  For  a  boy 
to  feed  the  horse  occasionally,  when  told 
to  do  so,  amounts  to  nothing;  but  if 
the  same  boy  is  given  the  entire  care 
of  the  feeding  of  the  horse,  and  is  held 
to  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  it  will 
be  of  material  value  to  him  in  an  edu- 
cative way.  If  the  boy  be  allowed  to 
sprinkle  the  lawn,  only  when  asked  to 
do  so,  and  that  in  a  haphazard,  indefinite 
sort  of  way,  the  value  educationally  of 
that  exercise  will  be  nothing.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  boy  be  given  the  care 
of  the  lawn;  if  he  be  held  responsible 
for  the  sprinkling  of  it  whenever  needed, 
and  for  such  sprinkling  as  shall  soak 
through  the  sod  and  the  soil  to  the  very 


bottom  of  the  roots  of  the  grass,  such 
labors,  and  the  mental  attitude  growing 
out  of  the  responsibility,  will  be  of  great 
value  in  building  iv  this  boy's  char- 
acter. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  a 
fairly  efficient  system  of  manual  and  in- 
dustrial education  may  be  given  our 
youth  in  every  community,  large  or 
small,  rich  or  poor.  If  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, the  fault  is  in  me  and  not  in 
the  subject. 

However  valuable  the  manual  exer- 
cises just  discussed,  there  is-  an  addi- 
tional duty  imposed  upon  every  com- 
munity to  supply,  in  proportion  to  its 
means,  definite,  systematic,  educative, 
and  practical  manual  training  to  all  its 
youth.  This  duty  becomes  imperative 
whether  we  consider  our  modes  of  liv- 
ing, or  our  industries;  our  men,  or 
our  manufactories;  our  youth,  or  the 
things  that  they  are  to  accomplish. 

That  part  of  the  public  at  large  who 
have  advocated  manual  training  as  a 
branch  of  study  in  the  schools  have  done 
so  because  of  their  belief  that  it  is  of 
practical  value.  They  insist  that  a  large 
part  of  our  population  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  engaged  in  some  form  of  con- 
structive labor. 

They  justify  this  addition  to  the  course 
of  study  by  the  changed  conditions  of 
society.  In  addition,  owing  to  the  divi- 
sion and  sub-division  of  labor,  a  new 
complication  has  \  arisen,  namely,  the 
abandoment  of  the  old  system  of  appren- 
ticeship by  which  young  persons  were 
trained  to  become  skilful  workmen  in 
the  various  employments  and  trades.  In 
fact,  it  is  now  almost  impossible  for 
parents  to  procure  for  their  children 
such  industrial  training  as  shall  make 
them  skilful  artisans. 

Whether  we  accept  the  reason  of  the 
school  master  or  that  of  the  man  of  af- 
fairs, or  of  both,  for  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  into  the  schools,  the  re- 
sults in  this  country  thus  far  have  been 
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very  meager.  They  have  been  meager 
because  of  the  way  it  has  been  intro- 
duced,  or,  more  accurately,  because  of 
the  way  it  has  been  omitted. 

Manual  training  in  all  our  cities,  ex- 
cept a  very  few,  has  not  yet  reached  that 
stage  of  development  in  organization 
and  in  execution  that  it  should  reach  in 
order  to  make  it  in  any  degree  efficient. 
Many  of  those  who  have  advocated  the 
introduction  of  manual  training  into  the 
schools  have  done  so  keeping  in  mind 
the  practical  training  that  boys  received 
years  ago  upon  the  farm  in  the  course 
of  their  performance  of  the  duties  that 
were  incident  to  the  farm  life  of  a  boy 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  They  have 
thus  far,  at  least,  omitted  from  their 
plans  the  one  element  of  that  life  which 
gave  it  its  greatest  educational  and  prac- 
tical value,  namely,  the  element  of 
responsibility. 

The  boy  of  that  time  who  went  with 
the  horse  and  the  rude  cultivator  to 
cultivate  the  field  of  corn  had  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  needs  of  life,  and  by 
the  rigid  demands  of  his  father,  the  ne- 
cessity of  accomplishing  a  certain,  defi- 
nite, practical  result,  within  a  certain 
definite  time.  If  the  cultivator  broke,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  boy  to  see  to  it 
from  his  own  resources,  that  it  was  re- 
paired in  such  a  way  that  the  work  might 
be  continued  and  accomplished. 

It  was  this  sense  of  responsibility 
which  grew  out  of  the  motive  lying 
back  of  and  impelling  the  deed,  that 
gave  it  the  greater  part  of  its  value  as  a 
means  of  education.  Thus  far  we  have 
been  urtable  to  incorporate  into  our 
courses  in  constructive  work  the  same 
sense  of  responsibility,  the  same  motive 
for  the  accomplishment  of  definite  and 
practical  results. 

Everything  that  has  been  claimed  for 
manual  training  thus  far  in  this  discus- 
sion can  be  claimed  for  it  in  all  grades 
indiscriminately.  The  limitations  of  my 
subject   imply  that  manual  training  in 


the  high  school  should  diflFer  from  that 
in  the  grammar  and  primary  grades. 
These  diflFerences  grow  out  of  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  changes  which  children 
experience  in  passing  from  the  period  of 
childhood  (8  to  12  or  14)  to  that  of 
adolescence  (12  or  14  to  20).  These 
changes  are  fundamental  and  moment- 
ous. 

To  aid  in  considering  and  understand- 
ing these  two  periods  of  life,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  classify  the  muscles  and  to 
note  the  fiHictions  of  each  class  and  its 
stages  of  development  and  activity. 

Muscles  are  fundamental  and  acces- 
sory. The  former  are  the  larger  muscles 
which  move  the  trunk  and  large  joints. 
Their  activities  are  few,  and  predomi- 
nate in  hard-working  people  with  little 
culture  or  mtelligence.  The  accessory 
muscles  are  those  of  the  hand, 
tongue,  face  and  articulatory  organs; 
they  are  those  used  in  talking,  writing, 
piano-playing,  etc.  These  smaller,  finer 
muscles  come  into  co-ordinate  use  later 
than  the  fundamental,  and  are  chiefly  as- 
sociated .  with  psychic  activity.  In  a 
sense,  nature  and  instinct  use  the  funda- 
mental and  education,  the  accessory 
parts  of  our  activitives.  Beginning  with 
birth,  and  continuing  on  through  in- 
*  fancy  into  the  period  of  childhood,  the 
fundamental,  or  large,  muscles,  pre- 
dominate. The  accessory,  or  smaller, 
muscles  follow  the  basal  in  development, 
but  in  the  period  of  later  childhood  press 
to  the  front  and  reach  the  supremacy, 
just  before  the  adolescent  period  begins. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  ado- 
lescence the  increase  in  muscular  volume 
is  so  sudden  and  so  enormous ;  the  mus- 
cular habits  become,  therefore,  so  dis- 
arranged, and  the  quality  of  motor  en- 
ergy available  becomes  so  suddenly  out 
of  proportion  to  its  accustomed  uses, 
that  these  years  repeat,  in  a  measure,  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the 
muscles  from  four  to  eight.  This  is 
a  physiological  second  birth.    It  is  again 
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the  age  of  the  large  fundamental  muscles 
of  the  leg,  the  shoulder,  the  neck,  the 
back,  the  chest,  the  heart  and  the  lungs. 
The  fundamental  muscles  must  again 
perform  the  bulk  of  the  work  and  the 
accessory,  or  fine  muscles,  a  smaller 
share.  During  this  time,  over-precision 
may  be  dangerous  unless  corrected  by 
abundant  fundamental  exercises. 

This  loss  of  balance,  however,  is  only 
temporary.  As  months  advance  the 
muscles  settle,  co-ordination  is  re-estab- 
lished, deftness  and  skill  again  charac- 
terize activities;  in  short,  the  accessory 
muscles  have  again  risen  to  their  place 
of  importance. 

This  great  influx  of  muscular  vigor,  so 
crude  and  awkward  in  quality,  calls  in  no 
uncertain  way  for  systematic  motor  ex- 
ercise and  control. 

The  biological  and  psychological  lab- 
oratories may  reveal  to  us  the  physio- 
logical mysteries  of  youth.  The  real 
adolescents,  the  real  boys  and  girls,  with 
all  their  impulses  and  eccentricities,  are 
known  by  us,  their  teachers  and  parents, 
through  daily  association  with  them. 
Known  but,  unfortunately,  not  under- 
stood and  appreciated. 

At  that  age  boys  and  girls  become  in- 
dependent; they  are  eager  to  undertake 
and  to  accomplish  things,  through  their 
own  initiative  and  effort;  they  begin  to 
look  over  the  threshold  of  home,  into  the 
world  and  its  activities;  they  are  hero- 
worshipers,  and  emulate  the  thoughts 
and  deeds  of  their  heroes  to  the  minutest 
detail ;  they  are  restive  under  restraint, 
often  reaching  the  point  where  they 
know  more  than  their  teachers  and  par- 
ents combined ;  they  long  to  do  hard 
things,  often  submitting  themselves  to 
great  stress  and  hardship  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  things  considered  by  them 
as  exceptionally  difficult;  their  interests 
and  ambitions  are  capricious,  pursuing 
one  thing  one  month  and  another  entirely 
different  thing  another  month. 


Such,  briefly,  are  the  physical  and 
spiritual  beings  in  our  high  schools. 
The  physical  and  spiritual  needs  of  these 
boys  and  girls  should  be  manifest.  How 
have  we  supplied  the  needs?  How  shall 
we  supply  them?  I  remember  that  my 
discussion  is  limited  to  but  one  group  of 
these  needs;  but  when  I  consider  them 
I  am  forced  to  the  judgment  that  the 
errors  of  the  high  schools  of  this  coun- 
try, in  respect  to  manual  training — er- 
rors of  both  omission  and  commission — 
are  deplorable,  if  not  positively  criminal. 
Most  schools  have  no  purposeful  pro- 
vision whatever  for  either  general  or 
systematic  manual  training.  A  few, 
goaded  on  ty  the  insistence  of  men  of 
affairs  that  education  should  be  made 
practical,  have  a  non-de-script  some- 
thing (or  nothing)  which  they  call  man- 
ual training.  A  very  small  number  are 
doing  something  of  real,  though  not 
ideal,  value  in  this  important  subject. 

Briefly,  some  of  the  charges  against 
manual  training  as  now  conducted  in 
high  schools  are  these:  (1)  Too  little 
time  is  given  it;  unless  it  can  command 
more  than  one  hour  a  week,  the  results 
will  not  warrant  the  expenditure.  (2)  It 
lacks  definiteness  of  purpose ;  it  seems  to 
be  in,  primarily  because  some  one  wanted 
it  in,  and  secondarily  because  the  boys 
like  the  "hour  off."  (3)  It  is  divorced 
from  utility,  and  therefore  impractical, 
unreal,  fussy,  and  shallow.  Educators 
have  repudiated  utility;  they  have  held 
up  their  hands  in,  horror  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  manual  training  might  consti- 
tute the  beginnings  of  several  trades; 
they  have  acted  as  though  they  believe 
that  its  educational  value  would  diminish 
in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  its  prac- 
tical value.  (4)  It  deals  with  forms  and 
processes,  and  not  with  content.  It  sat- 
isfies itself  with  sawing  to  a  line,  rather 
than  with  making  an  implement,  or  ob- 
ject, of  use  and  beauty.  Its  persistent 
refusal  to  consider  the  product,  lest  fea- 
tures of  the  shop  and  the  trade-school  be 
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introduced,  has  made  our  manual  train- 
ing high  schools  hollow  mockeries.  A 
child  from  eight  to  twelve  may  be  satis- 
fied to  ride  the  broomstick,  but  the  boy 
of  high  school  age  demands  a  Bucepha- 
lus. (5)  Manual  training  has  lacked 
positive,  definite  instruction,  including 
suitable  tests.  (6)  It  has  failed  to  con- 
nect itself  with  the  sciences  of  the  mate- 
rials and  methods  used  and  to  look 
either  backward  to  the  history,  or  for- 
ward to  the  possibilities,  of  the  art  or 
craft. 

Both  the  psychology  of  the  high  school 
and  our  experience  with  it  establish  us 
in  the  belief  that  our  educational  efforts 
there  must  have  regard  for  both  the  doer 
and  the  thing  done.  The  high  school 
student  must  not  be  kept  chopping  and 
chopping  and  chopping,  without  ever  see- 
ing the  chips  fly.  The  motive  power  of 
great  achievement  .lies  in  the  ambitions 
and  desires  of  the  human  heart.  It 
makes  a  mighty  difference  when  a  boy 
works  whether  he  thinks,  what  he  thinks 
about,  what  he  believes,  and  what  he 
feels.  The  apathy  which  comes  when 
feeling  is  faint  is  the  rock  on  which  most 
manual  training  barks  are  splitting. 

If  our  youth  demand  intelligent  man- 
ual training,  much  more  does  the  state, 
for  which  the  schools  exist,  demand  it. 
Industrial  education  is  now  imperative 
for  every  nation  that  would  excel  in 
agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial industries.  This  demand  grows  out 
of  the  intensity  of  competition  as  well  as 
the  changes  in  our  civilization  already 
referred  to  in  this  discussion. 

Our  country,  more  than  any  other 
country,  and  our  state  more  than  most 
other  states,  feel  the  stress  of  this  com- 
petition, and  therefore  the  need  of  this 
help  from  the  schools.  Our  state  is  es- 
sentially a  manufacturing  state. 

According  to  the  report  just  submit- 
ted by  Hon.  M.  D.  Ratchford,  State 
Labor  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  three 
hundred     forty-three    thousand,     eight 


hundred  fifty-nine  (343,869)  inhabitants 
of  Ohio  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
pursuits.  There  are  seven  thousand, 
nine  hundred  sixty-one  (7,961)  manu- 
factories in  the  state.  The  capital  in- 
vested amounts  to  three  hundred  eighty^ 
five  million,  eight  hundred  ninety-five 
thousand,  three  hundred  twenty-five 
dollars  ($385,895,325).  The  annual  pay- 
rolls amount  to  two  hundred  six  mil- 
lion, three  hundred  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand, four  hundred  seventy-two  dollars 
($206,329,472).  In  times  of  depression 
this  immense  army  of  people  and  this 
immense  investment  of  capital  are  idle 
and  unproductive. 

Many  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  are  now  producting  more  than 
they  consume.  They  are  all  seeking 
foreign  markets  for  their  surplus.  They 
can  no  more  compel  customers  to  buy 
what  they  wish  to  sell  than  the  fisher- 
man can  compel  the  trout  in  the  stream- 
to  take  the  fly  that  he  casts.  More  than 
ever,  our  manufacturers  will  have  to 
cater  for  two  important  classes  of  cus- 
tomers—  the  millions  who  must  have 
cheapness,  and  the  tasteful  and  wealthy 
who  demand  excellence.  Cheapness  and 
excellence,  then,  must  be  the  watch- 
word of  the  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try.. Cheapness  is  brought  about 
through  knowledge  and  skill.  Excel- 
lence is  brought  about  through  artistic 
taste  and  skill.  Both  must  depend,  in 
the  long  run,  upon  the  character  of  the 
training  of  the  artisan  and  artist. 

The  countries,  of  the  world  are  realiz- 
ing these  truths.  All  realize  that  in  the 
future  the  great  bulk  of  the  world's 
business  will  be  taken  by  that  nation 
that  can  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
education,  science,  machinery,  and 
available  advantages,  and  thus  can  place 
upon  the  markets  of  the  world  the  com- 
modities that  the  world  wants.  Ger- 
many was  the  first  to  come  to  this  real- 
izing sense.  Her  commercial  strides- 
have  been  marvelous.     She  is,  without 
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•doubt,  to-day  the  leading  commercial 
-country  of  the  world. 

This  supremacy  is  due,  in  no  small 
■measure,  to  her  system  of  technical  ed- 
nication.  There  ar^  now  over  1,500 
schools  and  workshops  in  Germany 
where  manual  training  is  taught.  Prof. 
Thurston,  of  Cornell,  who  lately  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  inspection  abroad, 
Teported  that,  to  equal  Germany,  we 
now  need:  (1)  Twenty  technical  univer- 
sities having  in  their  schools  of  engin- 
•cering  50  instructors  and  500  students 
-each;  (2)  2,000  technical  high  schools, 
or  manual  training  schools,  each  having 
not  less  than  200  students  and  10  in- 
•«tructors. 

The  Daily  Consular  Report  issued  by 
the  United  States  Government,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1905,  contains  an  address  enti- 
tled "Commerce  and  Culture,!'  deliv- 
ered in  Liverpool  by  Sir  Swire  Smith, 
^  leading  English  authority  on  indust- 
rial art  and  technical  education.  In 
that  address  lie  says: 

"British  manufacturers,  in  the  good 
•old  days  of  tTieir  pre-eminence,  put  their 
money  freely  rnto  machinery,  while  they 
-neglected  tlic  Tiuman  machine.  Our 
competitors  procured  British  machin- 
•cry  and  put  their  money  into  the  brains 
of  those  who  worked  it.  While  other 
countries  were  spending  millions  on 
technical  schools,  Britain  declared  her- 
self too  poor  to  build  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  she  was  maintaining  these 
foreign  schools  by  buying  the  foreign 
-products  produced  in  them.  We  have 
learned  to  our  cost  that  it  is  in  the 
•physical  and  intellectual  training  of  our 
men  that  Britain  must  wake  up  and 
safeguard  her  commerce.  She  will 
never  keep  out  the  skill  of  the  foreigner 
"by  protecting  the  ignorance  of  her  own 
people.  Our  position  will  depend  upon 
our  national  supply  of  'brawn  and 
brain,*  and  how  we  can  best  utilize  them 
for  the   public  purpose.     Education  is 


the  main  fact  in  the  competition   that 
lies  before  us." 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  discus- 
sion to  give  in  detail  a  Course  of  Study 
and  Manual  of  Instruction.  Enough 
has  already  been  said  to  indicate  some- 
thing of  what  should  be  done.  (1)  At 
every  point  in  the  course  the  choice  of 
materials,  methods,  devices,  machines, 
and  products  should  be  made  with  due 
regard  both  to  the  educational  needs 
of  the  student  and  to  his  practical  or 
utilitarian  welfare.  The  whole  indus- 
trial life  of  the  world  should  be  searched 
for  new  materials  and  processes  best 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  such  work. 
(2)  From  one  to  two  hiours  daily  should 
be  given  to  manual  work  in  its  differ- 
ent departments.  -  (3)  As  much  aca- 
demic work  can  be  done,  in  conjunction 
with  the  manual  work.- as  can  be  done 
without  it.  It  wi!l .  be  necessary  to 
lengthen  the  school  day.  This  is  per- 
missible because  of  the  effect  of  the 
manual  work  as  a  source  of  rest  and 
restoration.  As  the  demands  upon  the 
schools  increase,  the  time  to  be  given 
in  them  must  be  increased  proportion- 
ally. This  can  be  done  with  benefit  to 
the  child  if  the  exercises  be  wisely 
chosen  and  distributed  so  that  every 
portion  of  the  child's  nature  shall  be 
ministered  to  and  physical  and  spiritual 
exercises  shall  properly  alternate.  (4) 
The  academic  work  shall  cover  four 
lines,  viz.:  Foreign  Language,  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Science,  and  English, 
including  History.  (5)  The.  Manual 
Training  of  the  high  school  should  lead 
directly  to  the  trades  and  to  the  higher 
schools  of  technology.  The  work 
should  be  so  broad,  thorough,  and  pracv 
tical  that  a  boy,  upon  completion  of 
the  four-year  course,  would  be  entitled 
to  a  three-year  credit  upon  his  appren- 
ticeship to  any  one  (or  all)  of  a  half- 
dozen  different  trades.  This  result  is 
entirely  within  reason  because  positive, 
definite,  systematic,  and  skillful  teach- 
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ing,  for  one  and  one-half  or  two  hours 
daily,  is  certainly  worth  more  to  a  boy 
than  eight  hours  daily  of. loafing,  look- 
ing, and  running  errands.  (6)  The  con- 
nection between  the  legitimate  Manual 
Training  work  and  the  academic 
branches  should  be  as  close,  and  mutu- 
ally helpful,  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects will  allow.  The  natural  sciences, 
including  mathematics,  are  now  becom- 
ing the  real  basis  of  every  industry.  (7) 
The  material  ends  of  this  work  should 
be  supremely  practical  but  must  also 
be  of  such  character  as  to  demand  a 
wide  range  of  tools  and  manipulations. 

The  administration  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  such  a  school  should  be  such 
as  to  enable  a  student  to  fipd  himself, 
in  other  words,  to  choose  his  life-work. 

Every    city    of    twenty    thousand    or 


more  people  should  afford  an  ample 
equipment  for  such  work  as  is  herein- 
indicated.  Smaller  cities  and  commu- 
nities may  not  be  able  to  offer  so  much. 
Whatever  they  do,  however,  should  be- 
governed  by  the  same  principles  as  pre- 
vail in  the  larger  city.  There  should  be- 
nothing  shamby-pamby  about  it.  It 
should  be  virile,  purposeful,  and  prac- 
tical and  should  differ  from  the  larger 
work  in  extent  only. 

In  conclusion,  I  quote  again  from- 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall:  "The  brain  and' 
the  hand,  too  long  divorced  and  each 
weak  and  mean  without  the  other;  use 
and  beauty,  each  alone  vulgar;  letters 
and  labor,  each  soulless  without  the 
other,  are  henceforth  to  be  one  and  in- 
separable; and  this  union  will  lift  mant 
to  a  higher  level." 
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With  each  fresh  outlook  that  bursts 
upon  the  wondering  gaze  of  up-strug- 
gling humanity,  with  each  new  life- 
principle  revealed  in  its  inner  con- 
sciousness, there  come  to  its  institu- 
tions new  responsibilities,  new  require- 
ments of  adjustment  to  the  larger  life 
it  longs  to  live.  New  laws,  a  new  po- 
litical and  social  organization,  a  new 
education  are,  therefore,  the  constant 
demand  of  man  in  his  progress  toward 
his  divine  destiny. 

Thus  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  humanity  some  new  education 
has  ever  been  upon  us,  will  be  upon 
us  to  the  end  of  time.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  city  —  state,  in  Greece,  the 
quasi-naturalization  of  these,  the  ab- 
sorption of  Greece  in  Rome,  the  advent 


of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire,, 
the  crusades,  the  renaissance,  the  refor- 
mation, the  age  of  discovery  and  in- 
vention, the  democratic  revolutions  of 
later  days,  each  in  its  turn  and  in  the 
measure  of  its  vigor  and  scope,  gave 
rise  to  new  education  in  home,  school 
and  community. 

It  is  a  stubborn  fact  that  social  in- 
stitutions —  and,  consequently,  new 
educations  —  must  ever  lag  behind  so- 
cial ideals,  just  as  individual  life  lags- 
behind  individual  ideals.  This  is  a. 
necessary,  probably  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent habit  of  development.  It  secures- 
continuity,  it  preserves  the  firm  founda- 
tions of  past  achievements  on  which- 
alone  the  eternal  now  can  safely  rest 
its  progress.    The  progressive  develop*- 
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ment  of  humanity  can  find  no  helpful 
guidance  in  the  current  analogy  of  the 
builder  who  tears  down  old  structures 
in  order  to  replace  them  with  the  new. 
The  structures  of  the  builder  are  reared 
with  dead  material,  but  humanity  is  a 
living  organism,  the  life  of  which  is  sa- 
cred at  every  stage.  Rather  should  the 
social  reformer  and,  therefore  also,  the 
teacher,  entrusted  with  the  conscious 
leadership  in  the  development  of  hu- 
manity, turn  for  his  lessons  to  develop- 
ing living  organisms,  to  the  tree  that 
has  risen  from  a  microscopic  vesicle  to 
its  lofty  majesty,  ever  respecting  the  life 
of  its  past,  resting  every  new  triumph 
reverently  upon  previous  achicvement,. 
or  to  the  amoeba  that  has  made  itself 
a  man  in  similar,  self-reverent  progres- 
sion. 

Thus,  too,  the  culture  and  education 
which  modern  democracy  is  seeking  has 
no  quarrels  with  the  cultures  and  edu- 
cations of  the  past.  The  stupendous 
erudition  and  the  splendid  aestheticism 
of  past  cultures  it  would  not  lose  or 
destroy,  but  rather  vitalize  and  lift  and 
sanctify  by  adding  to  them  the  ardor  of 
love  and  the  fervor  of  aspiration,  by 
directing  whatever  they  may  hold  of 
light  and  enthusiasm  into  streams  of  be- 
neficent life-efficiency.  Nor  would  it  lose 
or  destroy  the  high  regard  for  indi- 
vidual proficiency  in  the  cultures  of  the 
past  and  their  ardent  competitive  spirit, 
but  rather  emphasize  the  value  of  such 
proficiency  by  teaching  it  ib  co-ordi- 
nate its  best  with  the  best  of  others, 
howsoever  humble,  in  the  service  of 
worthy  common  ends,  in  a  social  or- 
ganization that  seeks  the  individual 
happiness  in  the  common  good. 

Modern  democracy  is  almost  clam- 
orous for  such  social  organization,  for 
the  closest  vital  co-ordination  of  its 
members,  for  a  well-nigh  ideal  subdi- 
vision of  effort  in  a  steadily  widening 
purpose,  for  the  fullest  utilization  of 
individual    excellence    in   special   direc- 


tions in  the  service  of  the  general  g^ood. 
Slowly,  but  steadily  and  with  increasing 
momentum,  the  school  is  moving  up  or 
being  pushed  up  in  organization  and 
work  to  ever  fuller  and  more  effective 
consideration  of  these  ideals  of  the  new 
democracy.  In  equipment,  curriculum 
and  method,  its  movement,  even  in  the 
most  conservative  quarters,  is  in  these 
directions,  and  this  without  loss  but 
with  decided  gain  in  matters  of  erudi- 
tion, refinement  of  taste,  and  the  fervor 
of  individual  perfection  of  the  past. 

To  Froebel  we  owe,  perhaps,  the  full- 
est formulation  of  the  principles  that 
are  to  guide  education  in  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  new  de- 
mocracy. ,  In  the  first  place,  he  de- 
mands that  home,  school  and  commu- 
nity be  in  full  harmony,  organically  in- 
terrelated; then,  that  they  base  their 
work  throughout  upon  a  reverent  study 
of  childhood  and  adolescence  with  their 
steadily  expanding  interests  and  aspira- 
tions; that,  at  every  successive  stage 
of  development,  the  pupils  should  find 
in  their  educational  institutions  an  ideal 
world,  affording  ample  opportunity  for 
the  full  exercise  of  power,  in  rich  ex- 
perience, intense  purpose,  complete 
achievement,  for  the  full  exercise  of 
self-activity  in  continuous-worthy  self- 
revelation  and  self-expression,  individ- 
ual and  social;  and,  lastly,  that  all  this 
be  done  in  the  light  of  the  highest  ac- 
cessible divine-human  ideals.  To  this 
end,  he  would  appeal  to  the  hands  of 
the  children,  to  their  eyes  and  ears  and 
organs  of  speech,  to  all  that  in  and  of 
them  lives  and  grows,  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  the  expres- 
sion of  thought,  and  in  the  achievement 
of  purpose,  in  the  establishment  of  at- 
titude and  in  the  development  of  char- 
acter. 

In  his  schools  at  Keilhau  and  War- 
tensee  he  showed  the  practicalness  of 
these  principles  with  children  from  earl- 
iest elementary  school  age  to  and  in- 
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eluding  preparation  for  the  university; 
and  here,  there  was  revealed  to  him  the 
inadequacy  of  the  family  to  prepare 
children  for  the  social  requirements  of 
the  school,  as  well  as  on  the  other 
hand  the  deteriorating  influence  of  ar- 
rested social  habit  and  attitude  on  the 
children's  part  upon  the  work  of  the 
school.  This  led  him  to  the  kindergar- 
ten as  the  mediating  link  between  home 
and  school  education,  as  the  factor  sup- 
plementing the  individualizing  family 
in  leading  the  child  to  the  socializing 
school. 

The  watchwords  of  the  new  democ- 
racy with  which  it  appeals  unceasingly 
and  with  increasing  insistence  to  the 
school,  are  freedom,  equality,  fraternity, 
—  freedom  within  the  law  of  the  so- 
cial purpose,  equality  in  opportunity 
and  responsibility,  fraternity  —  the 
brother-  and  sisterhood  of  mutual  good 
will,  of  mutual  devotion  to  the  common 
good. 

It  is  evident  that  the  family  as  such 
is  inadequately  equipped  to  meet  these 
demands.  The  family  as  such  takes,  in- 
deed, a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
little  child,  but  almost  wholly  on  indi- 
vidual grounds.  The  freedom  of  the  child 
is  hampered  on  every  side  by  interests 
it  cannot  comprehend;  only  in  mo- 
ments of  unwatched  or  indulged  ca- 
price it  feels  free.  For  similar  reasons, 
equality  in  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility is  practically  excluded.  With 
reference  to  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  little  child  is  quite  decidedly 
inferior  or  superior.  The  child  of  kin- 
dergarten age  in  whom  social  impulse 
has  begun  to  assert  itself,  finds  its 
yearnings  for  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion handicapped  by  these  superiorities 
and  inferiorities  and  variously  exposed 
to  blighting  isolations  which  the  best. of 
mothers  cannot  wholly  prevent  or 
soften  for  mere  lack  of  equipment.  Fra- 
ternity is  similarly  hampered  even  in 
families  of  many  children.    Marked  dif- 


ferences in  age  and,  therefore,  in  ex- 
perience, interests  and  ability  must  and 
do  assert  themselves.  "You  don't  un- 
derstand this,"  "You  cannot  do  this," 
"Oh,  that's  nothing"  and  other  similar 
rebuffs  come  more  or  less  frequently 
from  older  brother  or  sister,  and  from 
our  little  child  to  "baby"  without  in- 
tentional harshness  or  ill-will,  but  yet 
with  the  sting  of  them. 

These  considerations  led  Froebel  to 
the  kindergarten.  He  felt  keenly  the 
short-comings  of  the  family  with  refer- 
ence to  the  establishment  of  social  hab- 
its and  attitude  in  the  child;  he  saw 
clearly,  too,  how  the  school  suffered 
from  this  lack  on  the  part  of  its  pupils 
and  how  it  was  driven  into  indivdual- 
istic  practices  which  still  further  ar- 
rested the  development  of  these  habits 
and  tended  to  fix  the  child  in  the  atti- 
tude of  unsocial  and  undemocratic  com- 
petition. He  saw  clearly  that  remedy 
could  come  only  from  a  new  educa- 
tional institution  mediating  between 
the  individualizing  family  and  the  soci- 
alizing school,  supplementing  the  work 
of  the  family  and  fitting  the  child  for 
the  school. 

This  institution  he  found  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, a  pedagogic  society  as  near 
the  ideals  of  freedom  and  morality  as 
the  capacities  of  its  members  permit. 
Here  the  child  finds  a  graspable  number 
of  others  of  similar  age,  his  approxi- 
mate equals  in  capacity,  power,  scope  of 
experience  and  interests;  a  number  of 
social  elements  with  whom  he  can  fully 
sympathize  without  undue  effort  and 
who  sympathize  with  him  without  hu- 
miliating condescension,  playmates,  fel- 
low-beings in  embryo,  with  whom  he 
can  assimilate,  coalesce  organically  with 
an  ever  deepening  sense  of  the  value 
of  self  and  selfhood.  Here  the  child 
discovers  in  actual  experience  the  value 
of  free,  equal,  brotherly  union  with 
others,  begins  to  find  aims  beyond  his 
narrower    individual    self.      Germs    of 
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love,  of  devotion  to  a  widening  scope  of 
common  interest  swell  in  his  soul  and 
burst  into  life.  He  is  aroused  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  value  as  a  member  of 
an  agressive  social  group  whose  pur- 
poses lie  within  his  comprehension  and 
enlist  his  full  sympathy.  He  learns  to 
obey  intelligently  and  without  loss  of 
selfhood  and  to  assume  leadership 
courageously  and  without  self-conceit: 
in  short,  he  lives  himself  into  a  life  of 
cherished  responsibility  and  joyous  ser- 
vice. 

Nor  is  this  all.  When  once  the 
child's  sense  of  social  responsibility  has 
been  touched  honestly  and  sincerely  as 
only  this  pedagogic  society  can  touch 
it,  when  it  has  come  to  feel  the  com- 
pelling force  of  recognized  duty,  when 
it  has  learned  to  obey  for  the  sake  of  a 
purpose  it  shares  with  others,  when  it 
has  begun  to  feel  the  dignity  of  leader- 
ship in  the  service  of  a  common  good, 
when — in  short —  its  moral  sense  has 
been  awakened,  as  only  the  kindergar- 
ten can  ^waken  it, — the  attitude  of  the 
child  toward  every  other  phase  of  life  is 
lifted  upon  a  higher  and  healthier  plane. 
The  child  has  tasted  the  joy  of  well- 
doing and  all  that  enhances  its  power 
in  such  well-doing  is  henceforth  wel- 
comed with  a  new  and  holier  zest.  It 
observes  more  eagerly,  interprets  more 
accurately,  thinks  more  closely,  speaks 
more  clearly,  gains  steadily  in  cheerful 
earnestness  in  work,  is  more  sympa- 
thetic and  helpful  in  every  relation  of 
life,  grows  visibly  in  all-sided  interest, 
in  knowledge  and  skill,  in  considerate- 
ness  and  good  will. 

The  humanity  of  man  begins  with 
social  intercourse.  Without  this,  the 
family  could  make  of  the  child  little 
more  than  a  superiorly  equipped  ani- 
mal. With  the  discovery  of  his  social 
value,  man  gains  in  respect  for  his  indi- 
viduality, in  reverence  for  himself.  He 
begins  to  cultivate  and  to  enrich  his 
individual    worth    for   the    sake   of   his 


social  value.  His  eagerness  to  help 
grows  with  his  ability  to  help,  and  his 
success  as  a  helper  stimulates  his  eager- 
ness to  learn.  Thus,  back  and  forth, 
the  individual  and  society,  stimulate 
and  strengthen,  deepen  and  lift  each 
other;  the  joy  of  beneficent  efficiency 
fills  and  expands  every  soul. 

And  this  is  the  central  purpose  aad 
use  of  the  Kindergarten.  Its  object 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  supplement  the 
home  by  doing  for  the  child's  nascent 
humanity  what  the  home  cannot  do  for 
want  of  equipment;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  aid  the  school  in  its  human- 
izing work  by  bringing  to  its  open  door 
young  human  beings  fairly  well  estab- 
lished in  social  habit  and  attitude. 

Upon  the  recognition  of  the  essen- 
tially social  nature  of  man  as  a  human 
being  and  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  this  social  nature  needs  early 
and  specific  nurture  and  guidance  rests 
the  claim  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  nec- 
essary part  of  every  national  system 
of  education  that  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  democracy  of  our  day; 
and  to  the  vital  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  its  work,  the  kindergarten  owes 
its  marvelous  influence  upon  the  edu- 
cational practice  of  both  home  and 
school. 

A  little  over  sixty  years  ago  the  first 
kindergarten  was  established  in  aft 
obscure  Thuringian  village;  to-day  its 
pedagogic  value  is  recognized  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  and  in  several 
nationalities  it  has  gained  official  sanc- 
tion. Forty  years  ago 'it  came  to  the 
United  States  a  sporadic  beggar  for 
approval ;  thirty  years  ago  I  could  boast 
of  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  few 
scores  of  active  kindergartners  in  the 
land;  today  I  am  a  stranger  to  thousands 
of  earnest,  successful  leaders  in  the 
work;  in  scores  upon  scores  of  towns 
and  cities  and  even  in  rural  districts 
it  has  become  an  integral  part  of  public 
education,  and  in  a  number  of  states 
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its  general  introduction  is  invited,  en- 
couraged and  substantially  aided  by 
legislative  action. 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  to  ap- 
preciate the  inestimable  value  of  Froe- 
bel's  creation  were  among  the  mothers 
of  the  land  and  among  the  hosts  of  true 
women  in  whom  the  divine  impulse  of 
mother-love  ever  rules  supreme.  These 
united  in  philanthropic  associations,  es- 
tablished and  maintained  private  and 
free  kindergartens,  and  by  means  of 
judicious  propaganda  induced  and  com- 
pelled public  officials  to  adopt  the  new 
institution  and  to  test  its  value.  Next 
to  these  came  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents who  had  freed  themselves  from 
narrowing  traditional  limitations  and 
from  a  dead  worship  of  the  past  and 
who  had  learned  to  respect  traditional 
achievements  on  higher  and  more  vital 
grounds  and  to  place  them  in  the  ser- 
vice of  further  progress  to  be  used,  in 
Lord  Bacon's  phrase,  "as  a  web  to  be 
further  wove." 

And  great  has  been  their  reward,  not 
only  in  the  success  of  the  specific  kin- 
dergarten movement,  but  also  and  more 
abundantly  in  the  direct  and  indirect 
influences  of  this  movement  upon  the 
elementary  schools.  In  justice  to  my 
theme,  I  must  bring  to  your  notice  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  ones  of  these 
influences. 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  Froebel's 
kindergarten  and  his  Education  of  Man 
that  have  brought  to  the  school  a  truly 
sympathetic  regard  for  the  child's 
thoughts  and  feelings,  its  sayings  and 
doings,  as  the  necessary  ground-work 
for  all  subsequent  development;  it  is 
these  that  have  made  the  study  of  child- 
hood and  children  an  essential  prepa- 
ration and  accompaniment  in  all  edu- 
cational work. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  kindergarten, 
the  school  in  traditional,  grown-up  self- 
conceit,  had  framed  for  its  convenience 
an   ideally   passive    dream-child    which 


was  supposed  to  absorb  information 
much  as  a  sponge  absorbs  water.  This 
shadowy  creature  of  an  indolent  ima- 
gination enabled  the  teacher  to  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  the  material  of 
insruction  with  incidental  admiration 
of  his  own  great  attainments;  and  woe 
to  the  child  that  ventured  to  manifest 
individual  traits  of  character,  dispo- 
sition or  interest. 

Now,  all  this  is  changed.  Froebel's 
lucid  utterances,  accentuated  by  his  mar- 
velous illustrative  work  in  school  and 
kindergarten,  have  been  heard  and 
heeded;  Rousseau's  impassioned  appeals 
and  dear,  old,  child-loving  Pestalozzi's 
somewhat  fitful  pleadings  liave  found  re- 
sponsive chords  in  the  hearts  of  parents 
and  teachers;  finally,  the  scientific  tend- 
ency of  the  age  has  clinched  the  demand 
with  the  establishment  of  child-study  as 
a  distinct  and  worthy  field  of  research. 
A  new  education  has  come  into  the  ele- 
mentary school,  dogmatic  traditionalism 
is  in  sullen  but  irrevocable  retreat  and 
the  child,  the  actual  living  child,  has 
become  the  center  of  educational  effort. 

Again,  the  kindergarten  has  taught 
or,  rather,  is  teaching  the  value  of  man- 
ual activity  as  an  educational  factor 
in  the  gaining  of  knowledge,  in  the  ex- 
pression of  thought,  in  the  achievement 
of  purpose,  in  the  establishment  of  atti- 
tude, thus  emphasizing  and  meeting  the 
demand  of  the  new  democracy  and  its 
triumphant  industrialism  for  a  culture 
that  shall  touch  and  lift  the  whole  life, 
a  culture  that  shall  yield  to  n^n  not 
only  erudition  and  a  certain  passive 
worship  of  the  refinements  of  life,  but 
also  an  enlightened  good  will,  worthy 
aspirations,  and  the  fervor  of  productive 
and  creative  work, — in  short,  a  culture 
that  shall  make  of  each  individual  an 
active  member  of  some  worthy  social 
group,  a  valid  link  in  the  consciously 
progressive  life  of  humanity. 

The  kindergarten  has  brought  into 
the  school,  moreover,  the  love  of  nature. 
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appreciation  of  beauty  in  environment, 
song  and  rhythmic  motion.  It  has 
brought  and  is  bringing  into  the  school 
the  sunshine  of  well-doing  aifd  banish- 
ing the  mists  of  envy  and  jealousy  and 
grasping  ambition. 

I  must  abstain  from  a  more  detailed 
elucidation  of  these  and  other  precious 
gifts  of  the  Kindergarten  to  rational 
education  in  order  to  place  further  em- 
phasis on  an  effect  of  its  advent  which 
is  destined  to  have  a  far-reaching  influ- 
ence upon  the  character  of  public  edu- 
cation in  its  deepest  aspects. 

As  long  as  the  school  was  merely  a 
place  for  passive  information-getting, 
parents  were  quite  content  to  leave  its 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  delegated  public 
officials  to  be  administered,  it  was 
hoped,  as  economically  as  possible.  The 
dangers  of  this  guilty  apathy  on  the 
part  of  parents  have  been  and  I  dare 
:say,  are  even  now  variously  set  forth 
throughout  the  land  in  more  or  less 
subtle  or  glaring  instances  of  political, 
commercial  and  patronage  exploitation 
•of  schools,  in  the  factory  spirit  or  no- 
spirit  in  organization  and  method  which 
even  to-day  is  not  rare,  in  over-crowded 
class-rooms,  unhygienic  conditions, 
poorly  equipped  teachers,  cramped  and 
illogical  courses  of  study,  a  deadening 
routine  in  methods  of  instruction  and 
control,  and  a  score  of  other  evils  that 
rob  the  school  of  efficiency  and  arrest 
the  development  of  the  children. 

For  this  condition  of  affairs,  too,  the 
Kindergarten  has  brought  the  remedy. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Kindergarten, 
parents  —  and,  more  particularly  moth- 
ers —  began  to  appreciate  the  elemental 
learning  of  school  environment  upon 
the  development  of  children  by  sheer 
force  of  contrast.  They  heard  and 
heeded  Froebel's  call,  "Come,  let  us 
live  with  our  children  !*'  They  organ- 
ized mothers'  classes.  Kindergarten  as- 
sociations, mothers'  clubs  and  other 
similar  helps  for  concerted  action. 


These  devoted  themselves  at  first  to 
questions  of  home  and  Kindergarten 
training.  Then  it  dawned  upon  them 
that  the  reisponsibility  for  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  school  in  its  mission  de- 
volved primarily  upon  the  parents  and 
was  chargeable  to  their  indolent  indif- 
ference, that  the  parental  duty  of  vigil- 
ance and  active  interest  in  whatever 
touches  the  development  of  their  child- 
ren can  never  be  wholly  delegated  or 
held  in  abeyance  without  serious  dan- 
ger. As  a  result  of  this  blessed  awak- 
ening there  sprang  up  all  over  the  land 
voluntary  associations  through  which 
the  organized  intelligence  and  integrity 
of  communities  is  coming  to  the  aid  of 
parental  solicitude,  is  supplying  desira- 
ble and  necessary  equipment  for  which 
public  funds  are  inadequate,  is  remind- 
ing public  officials  that  in  their  work 
they  are  not  the  masters  but  the  ser- 
vants of  the  school,  and  is  beginning 
to  meet  the  devices  of  political  and 
other  extraneous  parasites  with  the 
thundering  slogan,   "hands  off." 

If  the  Kindergarten  were  responsible 
for  no  other  boon  but  this  stimulation 
of  the  sense  of  parental  responsibility, 
its  introduction  and  maintenance  as  an 
integril  part  of  the  public  school  would 
seem  desirable.  But  we  have  seen  that 
it  has  many  other  weighty  claims  for 
consideration  from  a  purely  pedagogic 
point  of  view  in  its  direct  bearing  upon 
the  organization  of  the  school  in  aim, 
method  and  equipment.  Above  all  there 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  its  reverence  and 
solicitude  for  the  individual  excellence, 
the  actual  individual  best  of  each  and 
every  child;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  it  socializes  these  expand- 
ing individualities,  establishes  within 
them  the  habit  of  social  living,  offers  to 
the  unfolding  consciousness  of  the  child 
at  the  most  fluid  and  impressionable 
period  of  its  life  conditions  for  such 
social  living  free  from  the  hindrances, 
wretchedness    and    immoralities   of  the 
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chance  adult  society  of  the  day,  ^nd 
thus  secures  an  upward  and  onward 
movement  in  the  social  living  of  each 
new  generation,  assuring  genuine  pro- 
gress in  the  life  of  home,  school  and 
community. 

On  this  ample  ground  and  without 
further  reference  to  other  points  of  ex- 
cellence, it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
Kindergarten,  as  a  pedagogic  society  of 
equals  under  the  wise  leadership  of  an 
enlightened  maternal  spirit  centered  in 
the  Kindergartener  and  receiving  the 
child  at  a  time  when  its  social  tenden- 
cies are  stirring  consciousness,   is  not 


for  the  poor  alone  — a  charity,  nor  for 
the  rich  alone  —  a  convenience,  but  an 
essential  and  immanent  need  for  every 
child.  Nor  will  the  growing  thousands 
of  those  who  by  observation  and  experi- 
ence are  realizing  the  full  significance 
of  Froebers  educational  gospel  in  its 
bearings  upon  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  modern  democracy,  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  mere  establishment  of  the 
Kindergarten  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  school,  but  they  will  continue 
and  increase  their  efforts  until  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  the  Kindergarten 
shall  pervade  every  phase  of  the  work 
of  education. 


REPOl^T  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTED  BY  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  JULY,  2903. 


In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  which  con- 
vened at  Put-in-Bay  two  years  ago,  a 
general  call  was  issued  for  a  special 
meeting  of  teachers,  principals,  superin- 
tendents and  others  interested  in  the 
question  of  school  legislation  to  meet  in 
convention  preceding  the  regular  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  considering 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  agreeing  upon 
such  important  lines  of  legislation  as 
might  be  deemed  desirable.  In  response 
to  this  call,  a  convention  of  about  two 
hundred  superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers  from  various  parts  of  the  state 
assembled  at  the  time  indicated,  and 
after  somewhat  careful  deliberation 
adopted  almost  unanimously  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  after- 
ward still  further  considered  and 
adopted    by    the    State    Association: 

"(1)  First — That  said  code  provide 
for  small  boards  of  education,  to  be 
•elected  at  large  for  a  period  of  five  years. 


"(2)  Second — That  said  code  provide 
for  the  election  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  a  Superintendent  of  Instruction 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years 
nor  more  than  five  years;  said  Superin- 
tendent to  have  power  to  appoint  all 
teachers  and  other  employes  of  the  edu- 
cational department,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  board,  to  have  power  to  draft 
courses  of  study  and  select  text-books, 
subject  to  the  approval  by  the  board  and 
to  direct  and  control  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Department  of  Instruction. 
'^(3)  Third— T\i2X  the  code  provide 
cities  the  option  of  having  a  school  direc- 
tor or  business  manager,  who  shall  have 
general  direction  of  all  business  mat- 
ters, exclusive  of  the  Department  of  In- 
struction, subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education." 

At  the  same  time  the  Association  in- 
structed its  Legislative  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Supt.  Edwin  F.  Moulton  of 
Cleveland,  Dr.  David  R.  Major  of  Co- 
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lumbus,  Commissioner  L.  D.  Bonebrake, 
Supt.  W.  W.  Chalmers  of  Toledo,  Supt. 
E.  B.  Cox  of  Xenia,  and  Supt.  Ed- 
win N.  Brown  of  Dayton,  and  E.  A. 
Jones,  after  his  inauguration  into  office 
as  Commissioner,  to  give  the  matter 
careful  attention  and  take  such  steps  as 
might  be  deemed  proper  toward  secur- 
ing wise  legislation,  especially  along  the 
lines  indicated  by  the  Association.  In 
pursuance  of  these  instructions,  the  com- 
mittee have  given  the  matter  still  further 
consideration,  and,  with  a  view  of  assur- 
ing themselves  that  the  wishes  of  the 
Association  are  in  harmony  with  the  best 
educational  thought  of  the  times,  have 
taken  pains  to  gather  such  information 
as  might  contribute  to  this  end. 

As  the  first  resolution  relates  to  the 
election  and  organization  of  Boards  of 
Education,  that  question  has  naturally 
received  first  attention,  and  the  commit- 
tee submit  herewith  a  report  of  their 
investigations  upon  this  subject.  With 
a  view  to  ascertaining  the  experience 
and  consensus  of  opinion  among  leading 
educators  upon  this  question,  the  com- 
mittee have  made  special  inquiries  from 
the  school  authorities  of  about  sixty  of 
the  leading  cities  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  outside  of  Ohio.  Detailed 
replies  were  received  from  all  these 
cities. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  was  as 
follows : 

"From  your  experience  and  observa- 
tion, which  would  you  regard  as  prefer- 
able for  Boards  of  Education,  ward  rep- 
resentation or  representation  at  large?" 

Of  the  fifty  or  more  cities  reported, 
twelve  report  representation  according 
to  municipal  wards,  the  others  represen- 
tation at  large.  Every  city  having  rep- 
resentation at  large  reports  the  plan  as 
satisfactory,  and  some  of  them  were  par- 
ticularly emphatic  in  their  indorsement. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  twelve  cities 
now  having  ward  representation,  six  of 
them  report  it  as  unsatisfactory;  and  in 


thtt  case  of  the  other  six,  all  but  one  re- 
port in  favor  of  representation  at  large 

The  boards  in  the  cities  to  which  the 
communications  were  sent  range  in  size 
from  forty-six  in  Greater  New  York,  to- 
three,  that  being  the  number  in  Albany^ 
X.  v.,  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Evansville  and 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  etc.  The  following- 
named  cities  have  boards  composed  of 
five  members  chosen  at  large :  Denver,, 
Indianapolis,  Rochester,  Seattle  and  Ta- 
coma.  The  following-named  cities  have 
boards  composed  of  six  or  seven  mem- 
bers, chosen  at  large :  Des  Moines,  la. ; 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Lincoln,  Neb. ;  Min- 
neapolis, St:  Paul,  Minn.;  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Syracuse, 
X.  Y. :  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  and  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal.  In  every  one  of  the  cities  that 
have  small  boards  chosen  at  large  the 
plan  was  reported  as  working  satisfac- 
torily. Of  the  fifty  or  more,  cities  re- 
p<;rted,  four  elect  for  a  term  of  five  years 
and  seven  elect  for  six  year^,  and  in  each 
case  the  plan  is  reported  as  satisfactory. 
This  evidence  is  so  clear  and  so  over- 
whelmingly in  support  of  ihe  resolution 
oi  ihe  State  Association  relative  to  the 
organization  of  school  boards  that  we 
felt  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
trend  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject. 

The  investigation  in  these  two  respects 
was  very  encouraging  to  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  as  this 
seemed  to  be  the  special  question  at  issue 
among  the  members  of  the  legislature. 
The  small  board  elected  at  large  or  a 
large  board  elected  by  wards  was  the 
real  difference  between  the  Harrison  and 
Treadway  bills.  It 'was  not  only  the 
storm  center  in  the  legislature,  but  espe- 
cially so  in  our  committee — the  opposi- 
tion to  the  small  board  elected  at  large 
coming  entirely  from  one  member.  At 
one  meeting  of  two  or  more  sessions  the 
entire  time  of  the  committee  was  spent 
in  securing  the  adoption  of  a  section  of 
the  code  involving  this  question.  Those 
of  the  teachers  present  are  aware  that  in 
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the  final  action  of  the  Senate  and  House 
thi^  feature  of  the  Code  was  enacted  in- 
to a  law  for  ()6  of  the  71  cities  in  the 
*tate.  with  an  option  on  the  parts  of  the 
Boards  of  Education  in  the  five  other 
larger  cities  in  the  state.  This  option 
resulted  in  maintaining  for  the  most  part 
the  same  organization  as  to  size  and 
nunihcr  of  members  as  formerly  with  the 
slight  modification  required  by  the  code, 
■essentially  the  same  however.  In  the 
ijit  smaller  cities  there  was  a  gain  favor- 
able to  small  boards  in  the  larger  munici- 
palities of  this  class,  with  a  tendency  in 
the  sime  direction  in  Cincinnati,  Colum- 
bus and  Dayton — the  boards  in  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo  remaining  the  same  in 
number,  with  two  elected  by  districts  in 
each.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  small 
boar. Is  elected  at  large  the  purpose  and 
-effort  of  your  Legislative  Committee 
bore  fruit  in  three  particulars — small 
boarcN.  election  at  large,  and  state  uni- 
formity. 

The  first  part  of  Section  Second  enun- 
ciated by  this  convention  two  years  ago, 
that  of  a  Superintendent  elected  by  the 
board  for  a  maximum  period  of  five 
years,  with  power  to  appoint  teachers 
with  the  approval  of  the  board,  became 
a  law.  The  second  part  of  this  section, 
giving  the  Superintendent  power  to  draft 
courses  of  study  and  select  text-books, 
was  not  granted.  These  important  mat- 
ters, needing  expert  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, are  in  the  hands  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  only  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Boards  of  Education. 

The  third  section  suggested  at  the  last 
•  meeting  of  this  Association  that  the  code 
provide  cities  the  option  of  having  a 
school  director  or  business  manager  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Education,  was 
passed. 

The  following  circular  letter  was  is- 
sued by  your  Legislative  Committee  and 
sent  to  Superintendents  and  teachers  in 
every  part  of  the  state : 


"The  following  points  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation as  highly  important  to  embody 
in  the  new  school  code. 

We  believe  they  represent  substantially 
the  desires  not  only  of  our  leading  edu- 
cators, but  also  of  the  great  teaching 
body  of  the  state,  and  we  therefore  ear- 
nestly hope  you  will  use  your  utmost  in- 
fluence to  see  them  enacted  into  law. 
'1.  A  Board  of  Education,  consisting 
of  five  members,  elected  at  large  for  a 
term  of  five  years. 

2.  Boards  of  Education  to  elect  a  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  and,  at  their 
option,  a  business  manager. 

3.  Teachers  to  be  appointed  by  Su- 
perintendent, with  approval  of  board. 

4.  Board  members  to  be  nominated 
by  petition  and  voted  for  on  a  separate 
ballot,  such  ballot  not  to  contain  any 
designation  of  political  or  other  affilia- 
tion. 

0  The  appointment  of  teachers  and 
Superintendents  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  years,  and  after  a  successful 
service  of  five  years,  the  appointment  to 
be  during  efficiency  and  good  behavior. 

6.  That  Boards  of  Education  be  em- 
powered to  make  the  tax  levy  within  a 
legal  limit  of  ten  mills,  without  restric- 
tion by  Board  of  Review. 

7.  A  continuance  of  a  one  mill  levy 
for  general  common  school  purposes. 

8.  The  granting  of  local  life  certifi- 
cates for  teachers  after  reasonable  pro- 
bation. 

9.  A  minimum  salary  of  $40  a  month 
for  teachers. 

10.  A  minimum  of  seven  months  for 
the  school  year. 

11.  Adequate  provision  for  supervi- 
vision  in  all  districts  throughout  the 
state. 

12.  Adequate  provision  for  kindergar- 
ten schools  and  manual  training  in  city 
school  districts. 
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13.  The  right  of  women  to  vote  at 
school  elections  to  be  continued. 

14.  Some  adequate  provision  for  the 
proper  pensioning  of  teachers." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  fourteen 
points  outlined  by  your  committee  in 
this  letter  all  but  four  are  found  in  the 
new  Code.  There  are  some  things  in 
the  Code  that  did  not  receive  the  close 
attention  of  your  committee,  its  time  and 
mind  having  been  centered  or  focused 
largely  on  the  organization,  managemeftt 
and  direction  of  the  schools.  The  sec- 
tion in  regard  to  examinations  of  teach- 
ers is  especially  faulty,  narrow  and  non- 
professional. The  section  legislating  all 
superintendents  and  teachers  out  of  office 
August  31,  1905,  is  especially  harmful, 
unjust  and  absolutely  without  reason  or 
excuse,  except  perhaps  on  a  constitu- 
tional basis.  The  terminating  of  the 
tenure  of  office  of  all  members  of  Boards 
of  Education  the  first  of  January  was 
also  unfortunate,  as  it  gave  to  very  many 
school  districts  Boards  of  Education  en- 
tirely new  with  no  experience  and 
knowledge  of  school  affairs.  These  two 
enactments  are  liable  to  place  many 
school  systems  in  the  state  wholly  in 
new  and  inexperienced  hands  and  conse- 
quently the  schools  must  suffer.  The 
lack  of  any  definite  instruction  defining 
the  duties  of  superintendents,  principals 
and  teachers  is  conspicuous.  Any  au- 
thority for  those  who  are  responsible 
for  educational  results  is  largely  that 
delegated  to  them  by  the  Board.  It  is 
the  case  of  Sampson  shorn  of  his  locks. 
Thus  this  new  Code  is  only  a  cake  half 
baked.  With  many  good  things  in  it, 
which,  if  properly  arranged,  will  be  for 
the  betterment  of  the  public  schools,  it 
still,  as  a  whole,  is  so  lacking  in  strength, 
force,  logic,  good  diction  and  continuity 
that  its  value  and  power  as  a  clear,  con- 
cise, definite,  forceful  document  is 
weakened.  Notwithstanding,  there  are 
in  this  new  school  code  elements  of  life, 
elements  of  power,  elements  of  growth 


needing     expansion     and     development 
which   must  finally   stand   for  a  better 
system  for  our  state  —  greater  authority 
and    independence    with    larger    powers 
and  individual  freedom  for  both  super- 
intendents and  teachers.    With  the  worst 
things  in  this  new  code  eliminated,  the 
best  things  unified  and  expanded,  it  will, 
I  am  sure,  finally  give  to  our  common- 
wealth as  complete,  as  broad,  as  effici- 
ent and  as  progressive  a  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  as  exists  in  the  United  States. 
If  this  is  to  be,  it  must  come  through 
and  by  means  of  the  earnest  effort,  high 
endeavor,    and    the    strong,    continuous 
and  united  action  of  its  teaching  force, 
led  by  the  courageous,  brave,  wise  and 
devoted  Captains  of  Education.     It  was 
the    brave,    determined    and    intelligent 
men    and    women    in    the    schools    that 
came  to  the  support  of  your  Committee 
and   gave   to   the   State   the   only   good 
things  in  our  present  school  code.     To 
these   same   men   and  women  we   must 
look  for  the  revision  of  this  code  until 
it  shall  say  you  are  the  masters  of  the 
things  of  your  own  calling  and  in  your 
own     profession.       You,     the     teacher^ 
should   be   called   to   your   work   as    in 
other  professions  and  not  hired  or  em- 
ployed   by   the   month    or    the    year    or 
even    five    years.      You    should    have    a 
term  of  office  dependent  only  upon  merit,, 
efficiency,    and    during    good    behavior. 
Your    scholarly   attainments,   your    pre- 
paration  for  your  work  and  your  pro- 
fessional  standing   should  be  such   that 
you  can  demand  this  recognition.     The 
man   who   has   secured   his   position   as 
superintendent  of  schools  through  merit, 
ability,  and  has  become  an  expert  in  his  • 
profession,    should   receive  his  commis- 
sion from  the  state  and  be  left  unhamp- 
ered by  local  conditions,  local  prejudices, 
or   local  boards.    The  members  of   his 
board  should  be  his  councilors  and  not 
his  masters.     He  should  be  their  leader 
in  things  educational,  as  a  man  trained 
and   commissioned    for   his   work.      He 
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should  be  permitted  to  choose  and  direct 
his  teaching  force  and  then  be  held 
absolutely  responsible  for  results  in  the 
educational  department  of  his  system  of 
schools,  for  his  treatment  of  his  teach- 
ers»  and  for  the  proper  conduct  of  school 
affairs.  This  might,  for  the  time,  raise 
the  cry  of  one  man  power  which  really 
is  the  only  power  upon  which  you  can 
center  responsibility  and  demand  a  full, 
complete  and  unflinching  subserviency 
to  duty.  The  teachers  who  have  had 
experience  under  both  plans  declare 
themselves  as  follows  in  a  circular  letter 
to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  during 
its  session  of  the  winter  of  1903: 

To  the  Cuyahoga  Legislative  Delegation 
and  the  Educational  Committee  of 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,- 

Gentlemen:  "Inasmuch  as  there  is 
now  under  discussion  the  subject  of  the 
enactment  of  a  new  School  Code  for  our 
State,  we  deem  it  not  inappropriate  that 
We,  the  teachers  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, express  to  you,  and  through  you 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  our  appreciation  of  the  ideas 
of  school  administration  as  embodied  in 
the  law  under  which  our  city  schools 
have  operated  during  the  past  eleven 
years. 

"We  believe  that  our  profession  has 
been  dignified  by  placing  in  the  Super- 
intendent's hands  the  sole  power  of  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  thereby  re- 
moving the  schools  from  improper  polit- 
ical inffuences: 

"We  believe  that  our  profession  has 
been  further  dignified  by  having  our 
work  judged  from  the  professional 
standard  of  the  educational  expert 
rather  than  by  a  committee  of  non-pro- 
fessional gentlemen  however  well  mean- 
ing they  might  be. 

"We  believe  that  this  has  called  forth 
higher  ideals  of  excellence  in  our  work, 
has     stimulated     professional     reading 


among  us  and  deepened  the  interest  in 
educational  problems. 

"We  positively  and  unequivocally 
assert  that  there  has  been  no  abuse  of 
administrative  power  under  this  system 
and  that  we  have  always  met  with  en- 
couragement and  prompt  co-operation 
from  our  school  officials  in  matters  of 
school  advancement. 

"We  believe  that  the  introduction 
throughout  the  state  of  the  leading  and 
distinctive  features  of  our  school  gov- 
ernment, namely:  a  small  board  elected 
at  large,  an  executive  officer  independ- 
ent of  the  legislative  body  who  shall  act 
as  business  manager,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  Superintendent  from  political  in- 
fluence will  have  the  same  wholesome 
effect  which  we  feel  it  has  had  in  our 
own  city. 

"We,  therefore,  unreservedly  plead  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Treadway  Bill,  be- 
lieving not  only  that  it  is  the  best  and 
most  advanced  bit  of  school  legislation 
ever  presented  to  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
but  also  that  its  enactment  into  a  law 
will  be  a  monument  to  the  intelligence, 
as  well  as  to  the  unselfishness  and 
patriotism  of  the  gentlemen  who  arc 
now  charged  with  the  sacred  duty  of 
legislating  for  the  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens of  our  splendid  commonwealth." 

This  letter,  in  the  form  of  a  petition, 
was  signed  by  at  least  90  percent,  of 
the  Cleveland  teachers  with  absolutely 
no  pressure  from  any  one  connected 
with  the  Cleveland  schools.  No  one 
even  knew  the  names  of  those  who  did 
or  did  not  sign  this  letter.  It  was 
wholly  a  voluntary  offering.  Every  in- 
telligent and  deserving  teacher  prefers 
to  be  judged  by  experts  in  her  pro- 
fession. 

While  there  has  been  a  marked  gain 
in  the  various  school  districts  of  the 
state  by  the  enactment  of  the  new  code, 
and  while  the  school  system  of  the  larg- 
est city  in  the  state  has  met  with  an 
irreparable  loss  through  and  by  means 
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of  this  enactment,  your  Committee  are 
convinced  that  it  indicates  a  forward 
movement  for  public  school  education 
in  the  state.  We  believe  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  better  things  for  the  schools 
and  for  the  teachers  in  Ohio,  that  for  us 
all  there  is  a  new  era,  an  era  of  larger 
thought,  wider  scope,  and  individual 
freedom.  The  bow  of  promise  in  the 
east  is  brightening.  This,  however,  is 
not  wholly  assured  but  depends  largely 
upon  the  members  of  this  Convention 
and  the  great  body  of  Ohio  teachers  and 
their  organizations  throughout  the  state. 
It  has  been  developed  that  we  have 
strength,  that  we  have  power,  that  we 
have  influence.  Shall  we  not  use  all 
for  the  up-building  of  our  own  pro- 
fession and  the  up-lifting  of  the  teach- 
ing force  of  our  State? 

This  is  not  all,  we  must  not  only 
be  teachers  strong,  forceful,  and  eminent 
in  our  profession,  but  men  and  women 
as  well  clothed  with  all  the  habiliments 


of  a  grand,  virile  and  commanding 
manhood  and  womanhood  —  nor  is  this 
all,  we  must  stand  as  the  leading  citizens 
in  not  only  our  own  community,  but  in 
the  State  and  Nation  as  well;  leading 
and  directing  the  best  things  in  all  civic 
affairs  including  the  schools.  This  is 
the  only  way  we  shall  obtain  the  abso- 
lute respect  due  to  our  superior  intelli- 
gence, training  and  position. 

The  new  code  and  the  better  things 
obtainable  through  it  are  only  the  be- 
ginnings of  what  we  may  be  able  to 
accomplish  in  the  way  of  legislation  for 
the  schools  of  the  State.  The  time  is 
ripe  for  a  forward  movement  by  the 
members  of  this  Association.  Let  us 
press  on  until  we  have  secured  the  best, 
most  progressive  and  most  efficient 
school  system  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. Respectfully  submitted, 
Edwin  F.  Moulton^ 
Edwin  B.  Cox, 

Committee. 
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I  am  somewhat  embarrassed  in 
the  presentation  of  this  report.  I 
came  into  the  committee  late  in 
the  day  and  only  met  them  once. 
Dr.  Benton  is  not  here,  President 
Thwing  is  in  Europe  and  I*  do  not 
know  where  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  arc.  I  am  relieved  by  one 
consideration  and  that  is  that  some- 
times in  schools  and  colleges,  substi- 
tutes are  quite  popular.  I  will  read 
the  report  of  the  committee  but  desire 
to  say  that  if  I  had  penned  the  docu- 
ment the  emphasis  would  have  been  a 
little  different. 


REPORT     OF    COMMITTEE     ON 
•    AN  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 
FOR    OHIO. 

Columbus,  O.,  May  13,  1905. 

To  the  Ohio  College  Association: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  —  Your 
"Committee  on  an  Educational  Policy 
for  Ohio"  met  at  the  time  and  place 
above  mentioned,  and  have  to  recom- 
mend the  following  bill  for  submission 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of 
Ohio  on  your  approval : 
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A  BILL. 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Council  of  Education  for  Ohio. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Ohio : 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  State 
Council  of  Education,  consisting  of  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
as  chairman  of  the  board,  the  president 
of  one  of  the  three  state  universities, 
Ohio  University,  Ohio  State  University 
or  Miami  University;  one  representa- 
tive of  non-state  colleges,  one  superin- 
tendent of  city  schools,  one  high  school 
principal,  one  representative  of  rural  or 
village  schools,  and  one  citizen  eminent 
for  scholarship,  breadth  of  view  and  pub- 
lic service.  The  members  other  than  the 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  and 
the  president  of  the  state-supported  in- 
stitution, hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall 
.  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  by  and 
with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall  hold  their  office  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  or  until  their  successors 
are  duly  appointed  and  qualified. 

Sec  2.  The  presidents  of  the  three 
State  Universities  shall  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  council  successively,  each  for 
one  biennium  as  follows:  the  president 
of  Ohio  University  at  Athens  from  1906 
to  1908,  the  president  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity at  Columbus  from  1908  to  1910, 
the  president  of  Miami  University  at 
Oxford  from  1910  to  1912,  and  thereafter 
in  the  same  order  each  for  a  period  of 
two  years. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, thus  constituted,  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  conduct  exami- 
nations of  teachers  and  to  issue  state 
certificates.  All  such  certificates  shall 
be  countersigned  by  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools,  and  shall 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  and  all 
other  examinations  of  the  person  hold- 


ing the  same  by  county,  city  or  local 
boards  of  examiners,  and  such  certifi- 
cates shall  be  valid  in  any  county,  city, 
town  or  school  district  in  the  state  dur- 
ing the  life  time  of  the  holder,  unless  re- 
voked by  the  State  Council  of  Education. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion shall  have  power  to  supervise  and 
direct  all  examinations  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  teachers  throughout  the  state. 

Sec.  5.  This  council  shall  have  power 
to  prepare  outlines  of  instruction  for 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  to  determine 
the  qualifications  for  instructors  in  all 
institutes. 

Sec.  (3.  The  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion .shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
all  departments  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  state,  and  to  all  chartered 
academics,  colleges  or  universities,  both 
state  and  non-state.  Acting  in  this  ca- 
pacity, the  board  shall  establish  stand- 
ards for  curricula  and  degrees. 

Sec.  7.  Since  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  state  are  numerous  and  far- 
reaching,  it  shall  be  within  the  power  of 
the  council,  established  by  this  act,  to 
consider  without  prejudice  any  problem 
that  may  arise,  if  it  be  deemed  a  suitable 
one  for  consideration. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools  is  ex-officio  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Education. 

Sec.  9.  The  council  shall  elect  a  per- 
manent secretary  of  the  board,  and  fix 
his  compensation.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  this  secretary,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools,  to  perform  such  edu- 
cational work  as  the  council  may  direct, 
among  which  work  shall  be  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  public  and  chartered  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  investigation  of 
school  problems,  the  gathering  and  pub- 
lication of  statistics,  and  the  keeping  of 
the  records  of  the  council. 

Sec.  10.  The  council  shall  meet  quar- 
terly on  the  last  Saturdays  of  December, 
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March,  June  and  September,  nnd  at  such 
other  times  as  emergency  may  require,  at 
the  call  'of  the  chairman,  and  special 
meetings  shall  be  obligatory,  upon  the 
request  of  any  three  members  of  the 
council. 

Sec.  11.  All  members  of  the  council 
shall  serve  without  pay,  provided  only 
that  the  appointive  members  shall  be  al- 
lowed their  actual  expenses  in  attend- 
ance upon  meetings  of  the  body. 

Sec.  12.  The  General  Assembly  shall 
appropriate  annually,  not  to  exceed  ten 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  council,  in- 
cluding salaries  of  secretary,  clerk  and 
stenographer,  printing,  stationery,  post- 
age and  traveling  expenses,  and  no  mon- 
eys shall  be  paid  for  any  of  these  pur- 
poses except  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
council  in  regular  or  special  session  as- 
sembled. 

Sec.  13.  Sections  4065,  4066,  4067 
and  4068  of  the  revised  statutes  of 
Ohio  and  all  other  Uws  in  conflict  with 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  14.  This  act  shall  be  in  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Guy  Potter  Benton, 

Chairman; 
George  Scott, 
W.  F.  Whitlock, 
Charles  F.  Thwing, 
F.  Treudlev,  Secretary; 
Committee  of  the  Ohio  College  Associa- 
tion  on   "An   Educational  Policy  for 
Ohio/' 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers'  Association. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  —  It  may 
seem  somewhat  presumptuous  for  the 
smallest  educational  body  in  the  state 
of  Ohio  to  attempt  to  suggest  a  new 
educational  policy  for  the  common- 
wealth. A  full  history  of  the  movement 
which    has    culminated    in    this    report, 


however,  it  is  hoped  will  at  least  par- 
tially justify  the  action  we  have  taken. 

The  effort  looking  toward  a  more 
positive  educational  policy  had  its  gen- 
esis during  the  meeting  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  in  1902.  For  a  long  time  prior 
thereto  the  authorities  of  the  denomina- 
tional colleges  and  those  interested  in 
the  success  of  these  institutions  had 
been  viewing  with  alarm  the  growth  of 
State-supported  institutions,  and  Presi- 
dent Bashford,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
church  colleges,  by  request,  appeared 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
sitting  as  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
made  eloquent  appeal  for  a  well  defined 
legislative  statement  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  denominational  col- 
leges in  their  relation  to  the  education 
of  the  State,  and  a  settlement  of  the 
field  of  operations  of  the  State-sup- 
ported institutions.  The  Legislature 
took  no  action,  but  the  discussion  of 
the  questions  raised  by  President  Bash- 
ford  at  that  time  has  been  continued  in 
the  Ohio  College  Association  from  that 
day  until  this.  The  Ohio  College  Asso- 
ciation is  composed  of  the  Presidents, 
Deans  and  Professors  of  the  following 
named  institutions: 

Adelbert  College, 

Antioch  College, 

Buchtel  College, 

College  for  Women,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Denison    University, 

Heidelberg  University, 

Hiram  College, 

Kenyon  College, 

Lake  Erie  College, 

Marietta  College, 

Miami  University, 

Mount  Union  College, 

Oberlin  College, 

Ohio  University, 

Ohio  State  University, 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 

Otterbein  University, 
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The  Weston  College  for  Women, 

University  of  Cincinnati, 

University  of  Wooster, 

Wittenberg  College. 

There  is  a  strong  bond  of  fraternity 
existing  among  the  members  of  this  as- 
sociation, and  the  statement  that  this 
question  has  been  one  of  frequent  dis- 
cussion is  not  intended  to  convey  to 
your  minds  that  there  is  lack  of  har- 
mony in  this  association.  We  have  not 
always  been  able  to  see  eye  to  eye,  but 
there  has  been  such  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  the  rights  of  all  the  institu- 
tions whose  interests  were  involved  that 
we  have  been  able  in  every  instance, 
before  our  adjournment,  to  agree  in  the 
main  as  to  the  policies  to  be  pursued. 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  the  de- 
nominational colleges  that  the  State- 
supported  schools  were  receiving  such 
large  help  from  the  tax  payers  of  the 
State  that  they  were  paralleling  the 
work  of  the  denominational  colleges  to 
the  great  disadvantage  and  positive  in- 
jury of  the  latter.  These  institutions 
which  had  been  established  on  private 
foundations  had  made  large  contribu- 
tion to  the  civilization  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  it  was  felt  by  all  that  the 
State  should  not  come  in  as  an  in- 
truder upon  their  grounds  to  interfere 
with  their  present  eflFectiveness  or  their 
future  growth,  and  that  there  was  a 
higher  and  more  important  work  for 
the  State  colleges  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  of  the  State-supported  insti- 
tutions, at  any  rate,  were  the  first  col- 
leges established  in  Ohio.  They  had 
blazed  the  way,  in  company  with  the 
early  settler,  and  were  responsible  in  no 
small  measure  for  the  ideals  of  culture 
that  were  early  established  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State.  Ohio  University  at 
Athens  and  Miami  University  at  Ox- 
ford were  founded  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  had  been 
the  pioneers  in  the  educational  work  of 
Southern  Ohio.    Ohio  State  University, 


though  a  very  much  younger  institu- 
tion, was  established  at  the  time  when 
there  was  a  crying  need  for  technical 
work  in  Ohio  that  was  not  being  sup- 
plied by  any  of  the  then  existing  in- 
stitutions. The  representatives  of  the 
denominational  colleges  were  generous 
in  their  expressions  of  appreciation  of 
the  work  done  by  these  three  State  col- 
leges, but  were  insistent  that  each  in- 
stitution should  be  confined  in  its  work 
to  a  particular  field.  The  Seventy-sixtb 
General  Assembly  had  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  Normal  Schools  as 
parts  of  the  University  System  at  Mi- 
ami University  at  Oxford  and  Ohio 
University  at  Athens,  and  had  provided 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  Ohio  State  University  at 
Columbus,  so  that  the  friends  of  the  de- 
nominational colleges  felt  the  time  had. 
come  when  the  scope  of  the  work  of 
each  of  the  State  institutions  ought  to 
be  clearly  defined  by  the  law-making, 
body  of  the  State. 

At  this  point,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
order,  to  state  that  there  are  two  asso- 
ciations of  college  workers  in  the  State 
of  Ohio, —  the  Ohio  College  Associa- 
tion, before  described,  and  the  Associ- 
ation of  Ohio  College  Deans  and  Pres- 
idents.^  The  last  named  Association 
takes  in  all  of  the  colleges  of  the  State, 
regardless  of  their  requirements.  This 
Association  was  the  first  of  the  college 
bodies  to  meet  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly', 
and  it  met  at  the  Great  Southern  Hotel 
in  Columbus,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Dr.  Bashford,  in  February,  1903.  At 
that  time,  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  several 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
State  and  an  informal  discussion  fol- 
lowed. This  meeting  was  attended  by 
President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  Thompson  of  Ohio  State 
University,  Bashford  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.    Ellis    of    Ohio    University, 
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Benton  of  Miami  University.  Holden 
of  the  University  of  Wooster.  Jones  of 
Wilberforce  University.  Hunt  of  Deni- 
son  University,  Ayres  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  Miller  of  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity, Perry  of  Marietta  College,  and 
the  Dean  of  the  last  named  institution. 
During  the  informal  discussion,  a  num- 
ber of  the  denominational  college  men 
insisted  that  Ohio  State  University 
should  be  restricted  entirely  to  graduate 
work  and  that  .its  undergraduate 
courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
should  be  eliminated.  The  opinion  was 
expressed  by  some  that  Miami  Univer- 
sity, which  has  always  been  strong  as  a 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  should  be  lim- 
ited entirely  to  college  work,  and  that 
Ohio  University  at  Athens,  should  be 
made  a  Normal  School.  Naturally, 
those  who  represented  the  State  insti- 
tutions protested  against  any  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort,  which  would  restrict 
their  possibilities  of  growth  along  any 
legitimate  line.  The  President  of  Miami 
University  and.  the  President  of  Ohio 
L'niversity  claimed  that  their  institu- 
tions had  been  pionctrs  in  the  work  of 
higher  education  in  Ohio,  and  protested 
most  earnestly  against  any  restriction 
of  their  chartered  rights  and  privileges. 
The  President  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity was  very  strong  in  his  conviction 
that  his  institution  could  not  fulfill  its 
mission  without  the  undergraduate  col- 
lege. As  the  result  of  this  earnest  but 
friendly  discussion,  near  the  close  of  the 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
recommend  some  policy  to  the  Associ- 
ation of  Presidents  and  Deans  for  its 
approval  and  for  legal  enactment  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Presidents 
Bashford.  Thompson,  Hunt.  Holden 
and  Benton.  Numerous  meetings  were 
held  by  the  committee,  and  at  the  out- 
set it  seemed  hardly  probable  that  the 
committee  would  get  together  in  unan- 
imous agreement  on  a  report.   President 


Bashford  suggested  a  State  Board  of 
some  sort,  the  duties  of  which  body  it 
should  be  to  pass  upon  all  requests  for 
appropriations  for  the  several  State- 
sup])orted  institutions  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  General  As- 
sembly as  to  the  field  of  operations  for 
each.  This  plan  was  somewhat  modi- 
fied before  it  was  finally  adopted.  The 
committee  reported  it.  however,  in  sub- 
stantially this  form  to  the  meeting  of 
the  entire  body  of  Deans  and  Presi- 
dents at  the  Hollenden  Hotel  in  Cleve- 
land in  November.  PJM.'l  This  .Associa- 
tion of  Deans  and  Presidents  gave  ap- 
proval to  the  work  of  the  committee, 
but  recommended  that  it  be  re])orted  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Ohio  College 
Association  for  adoption,  rejection  or 
amendment. 

The  Ohio  College  Association  met  at 
the  Great  Southern  Hotel  in  Columbus 
in  December,  ]!X)3.  and  received  this  re- 
port of  the  committee  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  Deans  and  Presidents.  The  re- 
port provoked  a  spirited  di'^cussion  and 
was  finally  voted  down.  This  action 
was  followed  by  the  raising  of  a  com- 
mittee on  "An  Educational  Policy  for 
Ohio,"  this  committee  consisting  of 
President  Benton  of  Miami  University, 
as  Chairman,  President  Bashford  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  President 
Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
Dr.  Geo.  Scott  of  Otterbein  University, 
and  Dr.  F.  S.  Treudley  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, and  the  committee  vi-as  in- 
structed to  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  College  Associa- 
tion in  1904.  After  the  election  of  Pres- 
ident Bashford  to  the  Episcopacy  of 
his  church,  Acting-President  Whitlock 
of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  was 
appointed  in  his  stead  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Columbus  in 
December,  1904,  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  College  Association,  the  Com- 
mittee submitted  a  report,  very  general 
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in  its  scope,  recommending  the  provision 
by  law  for  a  State  Board  of  Education, 
founded  somewhat  after  the  model  of 
the  State  Board  of  Regents  of  New  York 
State.  The  Ohio  College  Association 
refused  to  accept  this  report  because  of 
its  generalization,  and  continued  the 
Committee,  ordering  that  a  specific 
plan  be  prepared,  the  same  to  be  printed " 
and  presented  to  the  Ohio  State  Teach- 
ers* Association  and  other  educational 
bodies  in  the  State  for  their  consi  dera- 
tion and  suggestions,  the  final  report  to 
be  presented  to  the  Ohio  College  Asso- 
ciation for  adoption  or  rejection  at  its 
meeting  in  December,  1905.  This  Com- 
mittee met  at  the  Chittenden  Hotel  in 
Colunibus,  the  Gth  of  February,  1905, 
and,  after  a  very  careful  canvass  of  the 
whole  situation,  drafted  a  report  some- 
what similar  to  the  printed  copies  which 
are  now  in  your  hands.  Inasmuch  as 
all  the  members  of  the  Committee  were 
not  able  to  be  present  at  this  meeting 
in  February,  it  was  ordered  that  a  copy 
of  the  report  be  sent  to  President 
Thompson,  of  Ohio  State  University, 
President  Ellis  of  Ohio  University,  and 
to  Dr.  Jones,  the  St^te  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools.  Each  member  of  the 
Committee  was  also  provided  with  a 
copy,  the  purpose  of  this  being  to  give 
each  member  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
others  mentioned,  an  opportunity  care- 
fully to  study  the  proposed  plan  and  to 
suggest  changes  that  would  be  to  its 
improvement. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  with  all  members 
present,  the  Committee  met  with  Dr. 
Jones,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  at  the  Chittenden  Hotel. 
At  that  time,  the  final  draft  of  the  re- 
port was  made  and  this  you  now  have 
in  your  hands. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion. According  to  the  report  in  Feb- 
ruary, this  Council  was  to  consist  of 
eleven  members,  namely  the  State  Com- 


missioner of  Common  Schools,  the  presi- 
dents of  the  three  State  Universities, 
Ohio  University,  Ohio  State  University 
and  Miami  University, —  two  represent- 
atives of  non-state  colleges,  one  super- 
intendent of  city  schools,  one  high  school 
principal,  one  representative  of  rural  or 
village  schools,  and  two  citizens  eminent 
for  scholarship,  breadth  of  view  and 
public  service.  The  State  Commissioner 
of  Common  Schools-  was  asked  for  a 
free  expression  of  his  opinion,  and  de- 
clared himself  as  feeling  that  the  mem- 
bership was  too  numerous  and  that  there 
was  not  a  proper  proportion  of  public 
school  members  to  college  members  on 
the  Council.  This  objection  appealed  to 
the  nicmbers  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
recommendation  for  a  State  Council  was 
reduced  from  eleven  members  to  seven 
members,  according  to  Section  1  in  the 
report  now  before  you.  This  makes  the 
Council  consist  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  the  president  of  one 
of  the  three  state  universities  —  Ohio 
University.  Ohio  State  University  or 
Miami  llniversity  —  one  representative 
of  non-state  colleges,  one  superintend- 
ent of  city  schools,  one  high  school  prin- 
cipal, one  representative  of  rural  or 
village  schools,  and  one  citizen  eminent 
for  scholarship,  breadth  of  view  and 
public  service.  The  members,  other  than 
the  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
and  the  president  of  the  state  supported 
institutions,  herein  provided  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Committee,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
consent  and  advice  of  the  Senate  and 
shall  hold  their  office  for  a  term  of  two 
years  or  until  their  successors  are  duly 
appointed  and  qualified.  Under  tlic  pro- 
visions of  this  revised  report,  the  presi- 
dents of  each  of  the  State  Universities 
shall  serve  for  two  years  in  succession 
beginning  with  the  President  of  Ohio 
University  for  the  first  biennium,  the 
President  of  Ohio  State  University  for 
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the  second  biennium,  and  the  President 
of  Miami  University  for  the  third  bien- 
nium, returning  then  to  Ohio  University 
and  serving  successively  in  this  way. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  State 
Council  of  Education,  thus  constituted, 
is  authorized  and  empowered  to  conduct 
examinations  of  teachers  and  issue  State 
Certificates.  All  such  certificates  shall 
be  countersigned  by  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools,  and  shall 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  and  all 
other  examinations  of  the  person  hold- 
ing the  same  by  county,  city  or  local 
boards  of  examiners,  and  such  certifi- 
cates shall  be  valid  in  any  county,  city, 
town  of  school  district  in  the  State  dur- 
ing the  life  time  of  the  holder,  unless 
revoked  by  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion. There  should  be  no  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  this  Section,  if 
enacted  into  law,  would  mean  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  present  State  Board  of 
School  Examiners,  the  work  of  which 
would  be  done  by  the  newly  established 
State  Council  of  Education. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  State 
Council  shall  have  power  to  supervise 
and  direct  all  examinations  for  the  cer- 
tification of  teachers  throughout  the 
State.  This  would  not  mean  the  wiping 
out  of  County  Boards  of  Examiners, 
but  would  give  to  the  State  the  right 
to  supervise  county  examinations  and 
prepare  uniform  questions  for  the  same. 

Section  5  gives  the  Council  the  power 
to  prepare  outlines  of  instruction  for 
teachers'  institutes  and  to  determine  the 
qualification*?  for  instructors  in  all  insti- 
tutes. Such  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  legally  constituted  body,  it  is  believed 
would  raise  the  standard  of  work  in  the 
County  Institutes  and  would  protect 
those  who  are  best  qualified  to  instruct 
teachers  in  the  privileges  which  belong 
to  them  by  right  of  their  preparation. 
This  Section  also  would  provide  for  a 
uniform  course  of  study  for  the  instruc- 


tion of  teachers  in  the  institutes  of  the 
State. 

Section  6  grants  to  the  State  Council 
the  right  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  all  departments  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  State,  and  to  all  chart- 
ered academies,  colleges  or  universities, 
both  state  and  non-state,  and,  acting 
'in  this  capacity,  the  Board  would  have 
the  right  to  establish  standards  for 
curricula  and  degrees.  It  seems  to  be 
quite  generally  agreed  by  all  interested 
in  the  educational  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth that  college  degrees  should 
be  dignified  by  a  common  standard  of 
requirement  that  will  make  them  worth 
what  they  are  purported  to  be. 

Section  7  is  self-explanatory  and  needs 
no  elaboration. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  shall 
be  Ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Education.  It  seems  eminently  fit- 
ting to  give  this  recognition  to  the  chief 
school  officer  of  the  State,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  dignify  his  position 
and  add  to  his  influence. 

According  to  Section  9,  the  Council 
is  required  to  elect  a  permanent  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  and  fix  his  compensa- 
tion, it  being  the  duty  of  this  Secretary, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
to  perform  such  educational  work  as  the 
Council  may  direct,  among  which  shall 
be  the  inspection  of  all  public  and  chart- 
ered educational  institutions,  the  investi- 
gation of  school  problems,  and  gather- 
ing and  publication  of  statistics,  and  the 
keeping  of  the  records  of  the  Council. 
It  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee, 
first  of  all,  to  make  provision  for  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Council  who  should  bear 
a  similar  relation  to  the  educational 
system  of  Ohio  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  bears  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
After  careful  consideration  of  this  pro- 
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position,  however,  the  conclusion  was 
unanimously  reached  that  this  might 
ivork  to  the  detriment  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  work  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools.  The  Secre- 
tary, therefore,  is  made  subject  to  his 
orders,  but  is  given  certain  specific 
duties.  Among  these  duties  is  the  in- 
spection of  high  schools,  and,  if  this  Sec- 
tion should  be  enacted  into  law,  it  would 
relieve  the  State  Universities  and  the 
denominational  colleges  from  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  a  special  inspector  of 
high  schools.  The  Secretary,  being  re- 
sponsible to  a  certain  authority  which 
has  in  its  keeping  all  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State,  would  make  it 
possible  to  have  an  approved  list  of  high 
schools  which  could  be  accepted  by  all 
institutions.  This,  it  is  thought,  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  public  school 
men  than  the  present  arrangement  with 
several  inspectors  from  different  insti- 
tutions coming  down  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  high  schools  to  inspect  their 
work  and  "  report  on  the  same. 

Section  10  simply  provides  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Board. 

Section  11  makes  the  work  of  the 
Council  a  labor  of  love,  providing  only 
that  the  appointive  members  shall  be 
allowed  the  actual  expenses  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  meetings  of  the  body. 

In  accordance  with  Section  12,  if  it 
shall  be  enacted  into  law,  the  General 
Assembly  will  be  required  to  appropriate 
annually  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
for  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  Council,  including  the  sal- 
aries of  the  Secretary,  office  help  and  the 
payment  of  incidental  expenses.  This 
will  give  to  the  State  Commissioner's 
office  the  financial  support  it  has  not  had 
heretofore  and  will  enable  Ohio  to  real- 
ize approximately  the  perfection  in  the 
study  of  the  educational  problems  that 
is  now  enjoyed  almost  exclusively  by 
the  State  of  New  York. 


Sections  13  and  14  provide  for  the  re- 
peal of  all  conflicting  laws  and  order 
that  this  law  shall  be  in  effect  from  and 
after  its  passage.   * 

This  report  is  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Ohio  College 
Association  on  "An  Educational  Policy 
for  Ohio,"  and  is  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association, 
with  the  earnest  request  that  it  be  dis- 
cussed freely  at  this  meeting  and  that 
any  public  worker  in  the  State,  who  is 
interested,  shall  feel  himself  free  to 
write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
objecting  to  the  report  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  making  suggestions  as  to  amend- 
ment and  improvement. 

The  final  report  with  the  suggestions 
that  shall  be  made  by  this  and  other 
bodies  and  by  individual  teachers  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Ohio  College  Asso- 
ciation for  its  consideration  next  De- 
cember. 

Dr.  Chas.  Haupert  :  —  I  move  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege Association  be  laid  on  the  table. 
Seconded.     Motion  lost. 

E.  A.  Jones  :  —  We  all  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  matter  covered  by  this  re- 
port on  an  educational  policy  in  Ohio  is 
one  of  the  greatest  importance,  one  of 
great  interest  to  all  educators  and  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  the  state  school  com- 
missioner. It  is  utterly  impossible  in 
the  closing  hours  of  this  session  to  give 
this  matter  proper  consideration.  I 
move  that  this  report  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Legislation,  with  instruc- 
tion to  give  it  thoughtful,  careful  con- 
sideration, and  report  its  recommenda- 
tion to  this  body  at  the  next  meeting. 

By  request  committee  was  instructed 
to  make  it  possible  for  at  least  one  wom- 
an on  this  State  Council  of  Education. 

Dr.  Whitlock:  — I  hope  that  some 
action  will  be  taken  by  which  this  com- 
mittee will  have  power  to  act.  If  the 
present  motion  passes,  you  can  not  get 
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il  to  the  legislature  before  1908.  If  it  is 
referred  to  the  Legislative  Committee,  to 
be  reported  back  next  year,  you  can  not 
get  it  before  the  legislature  this  winter, 
and  as  we  have  biennial  sessions  it  would 
be  1(*'>^  before  it  could  be  presented. 


Dr.  Chaney  :  —  You  have  heard  the 
motion  to  refer  this  matter  to  the  Leg- 
islative Committee,  with  instructioyns  t» 
report  at  next  meeting. 

Thereupon  the  motion  prevailed. 


CHARACTER    DEVELOPMENT    OF    YOUNG    MEN    WHEN 
SUBJECTED  LARGELY  TO  FEMALE  INSTRUCTION. 


BY  W.  O.  THOMPSON,  COLUMBUS. 


riu'  >iil),uct  iii>(.ii  whi/li  I  ha\c  \)i.-cu 
ri'f|r.t  stu'l  t'l  prc'pari'  :hi-  p.-qier  is  the 
('lUcoiiK*  of  two  fact^:  l'ir>l,  tlu-  report 
of  tlio  M't^ely  Coniini-^inii :  aii'l.  ^(.'COn«l, 
the  acti\  ■  interest  in  reociit  year.-,  taken 
in  a  iolescenl  [»<\clinl(  gy.  ]-"r..ni  ])M:h  of 
tlie-^e  -ouree^.  ani'-ng  other  things,  our 
atiaun  n  h''-  bem  calletl  to  the  tact  of 
a  I  reponderance  of  female  teachers  and 
tlie  desirability  of  a  change.  At  the  out- 
let it  may  be  well  to  refresh  our  minds 
by  s!ati!]g  the  ca.sc  as  it  comes  to  us 
from  the  soiirce>  abt)vo  referred  to. 

1.  The  Mosely  Commis.^^ion :  On 
I^.-'ge  xii  of  the  preface  to  the  report  Mr. 
Mo<cly  states  that  although  he  was  not 
in  this  country  to  criticise  he  was  re- 
cnu  stcd  to  do  "-o  by  many  of  our  people 
inlere^^ted  in  education.  Among  the 
facts  that  struck  him  forcibly  was  "the 
large  prepiui  lerance  of  women  teachers 
in  all  lirnnches  of  education  throughout 
the  country,"  He  continues:  "Person- 
alK'.  I  should  favor  the  employment  of 
ft  male  teachers  for  both  boys  and  girls 
up  to  the  age  of  say  twelve  years,  for 
the  reason  that  (a<;  it  appears  to  me) 
the  woman  claims  the  sympathy  of  chil- 
dren in  younger  years,  and  understands 
the  working  of  their  minds  in  a  w-ay  and 
to  an  extent  that  no  man  can.  Beyond 
this  point,  however,  I  am  in  favor  of 
turning    the    pupils    over    to    men;    and 


lure,  if  I  may  say  so,  American  educa- 
I'on  in  my  view  requires  s(>nit  over- 
Iiaiiliny." 

In  I  he  re[)ort  of  Mr.  Arthur  Ander- 
t<  n.  on  jKige  «)  nf  the  Commission's  rc- 
j.'Tt,  iiii>.  statement  occurs:  "The  prc- 
ilominaiu-e  of  iVmalc  teachers  through- 
out the  city  and  state  schools  is  very 
marked,  and  it  is  a  (lue-tion  whether,  as 
far  at  least  as  the  boys  are  concerned,  it 
would  not  be  better  to  urtcr  inducements 
to  bring  more  men  into  the  profession. 
At  the  same  time  one  can  nut  fail  to  be 
impressed  witb  the  character,  ability  and 
bearing  of  the  female  teachers  generally. 
They  are  a  great  power  fnr  j^ood." 

The  most  elaborate  statement  is  found 
in  the  part  of  the  report  submitted  by 
Prof.  Henry  E.  Armstrong.  Ph.  D., 
LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.     On  page  13  he  says: 

"Most  of  us  who  are  conversant  with 
school  work  were  struck  by  the  dis- 
tinctly low  average  of  attainment  in  the 
American  high  schools.  To  what  is  this 
attributable?  In  part,  probably,  to  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  American 
life,  but  in  large  measure  also,  I  venture 
to  think,  to  the  prevalence  of  miktd. 
schools  and  the  preponderance  of  women 
teachers. 

"Admitting  that  it  may  be  possible* 
even  desirable,  to  bring  up  the  two  sexes 
together  in  the  earlier  years  of  school 
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lilt,  I  yenfturc  to  tktnk  that  we  nratt 
sconer  or  later  eome  to  admit  that  it  is 
vronc  le  do  to  during  the  later  years  if 
the  object  be  to  develop  a  virile  man. 
To  p«t  the  matter  in  very  sample  terms, 
it  %cnn»d  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my 
former  visit— and  the  impression  was 
confirmed  durii^^  my  recent  visit— that 
the  b<^  in  America  is  not  being  brought 
up  to  punch  another  boy's,  head  or  to 
stand  having  his  own  punched  in  a 
healthy  and  proper  manner;  that  there 
i£  a  strange  and  indefinable  feminine  air 
coming  over  the  men;  a  tendency  to- 
wards a  common,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  sex- 
less tone  of  thought. 

"But  if  co-education  be  bad  in  itself, 
it  becomes  infinitely  worse  When  the 
teachers  are  mostly  women ;  they  should 
rather  be  men  mostly.  Nowhere  is  the 
claim  on  behalf  of  women  to  equality 
with  men  put  forward  so  strongly  as  in 
the  United  States.  Nowhere,  I  believe, 
would  it  be  found  to  be  more  disproved 
in  practice,  if  carefully  inquired  into. 
Women  have  sought  in  recent  times  to 
prove  that  they  can  compete  successfully 
with  men  in  every  field;  they  claim  to 
have  succeeded,  but  the  claim  can  not  be 
allowed  I  think.  They  have  shown — 
what  it  was  unnecessary  to  show — that 
they  are  indefetigible  workers,  and  they 
have  shown  that  they  can  pass  examina- 
tions with  brilliant  success.  But  what 
has  been  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tions^? Almost  invariably  they  have 
been  such  as  to  require  the  reproduction 
of  learning,  not  original  effort.  History 
records  but  very  lew  cases  of  women 
with  any  approach  to  originality;  it 
proves  the  sex  to  have  been  lacking  in 
creative  and  imaginative  power. 

"Those  who  have  taught  women  stu- 
dents are  one  and  all  in  agreement  that, 
although  dose  workers  and  most  faith- 
ful and  accurate  observers,  yet,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  they  are  incapable  of 
doing  independent^  original  work.  And 
it  must  be  so.    Throughout  the  entire 


period  of  her  existence  woman  has  bean 
man's  slave ;  and  if  the  theory  of  evoltt- 
tion  be  in  any  way  correct  there  is  ao 
reason  to  suppose,  X  imagine,  that  she 
will  recover  from  the  mental  disabilities 
which  this  has  entailed  upon  her  witlrin 
any  period  which  we,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, can  regard  as  reasonable.  Educi- 
tion  can  do  little  lo  modify  her  natitfe. 

"The  argument  is  one  which  woomh 
probably  will  not,  perhaps  can  not,  ap- 
preciate. No  better  proof  could  be  asked 
for,  however,  than  is  afforded  by  the 
consistent  failure  of  women  to  dtsoover 
special  wants  of  their  own — they  have 
always  merely  asked  to  have  what  men 
have,  to  be  allowed  to  compete  with  men. 
Domestic  subjects  have  been  tauf^  in 
the  most  perfunctory  manner  possMe. 
.  .  .  From  the  point  of  view  that  I 
have  ventured  to  advocate,  women 
teachers  must  be,  for  most  purposes^ 
rektively  inefficient,  and  as  teaching  is 
an  occupation  in  which,  more  than  any 
other,  imaginative  power,  individuality 
insight  and  originality,  are  wanted,  it  is 
important  that  men  rather  than  women 
should  exercise  the  predominant  infitt* 
ence." 

In  passing  I  may  add  a  single  comment 
to  the  effect  that  in  this  long  excerpt  we 
may  find  a  brief  statement  of  fact  as  de- 
termined by  observation  in  the  American 
schools,  supplemented  by  a  much  longer 
statement  of  British  belief  on  the  topic 
under  consideration. 

In  the  report  of  Rev.  Herbert  Bruns^ 
ton  Gray,  D.  D.,  Warden  and  Head 
Master  of  Bradfleld  College,  Berks, 
England,  on  page  105  of  the  general'  re^ 
port  is  this  significant  statement:  — 

"I  think  that  it  is  not  straining  a 
point  to  say  that  the  preponderance  of 
female  teachers  in  the  higher  or  second-^ 
ary  schools  —  I  say  of  set  purpose  pn-^ 
ponderance  and  not  presence  —  has  an 
eflfiminating  effect  on  the  character  of 
American  boyhood.  There  is  a  ten-» 
dcncy  for  women  teachers  when  deal* 
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ing  with:  boys  of  such  advanced  age  to 
.to3til  (4incoii8<;iou9ly»  no  doubt)  senti- 
iliental  views  of  facts,  rather  than  to 
.derive  principles  ol  conduct  from  them. 
;Thi&  was  especially  observable  in  lec- 
(jturesi'  2^d  lessons  on  rEnglish  literature 
and  English  history*  though  I  hasten 
to  add  Ithat,  in  the  former  subject,  I 
listened  to  some  remarkably  analytical 
a^d  exhaustive  teaching  from  the  more 
able  women  teachers.  It  is  a  subject 
in  which  they  excel." 
J.  On  this  same  subject  Prof.  Rhys,  the 
: Welshman  of  the  Commission  on  page 
830  adds  after  a  discussion  of  co-edu- 
:  cation: 

,  "Here  I  wish  to  touch  in  passii^g  on 
.a  somewhat  kindred  subject,  namely, 
that  of-  the  predominance  of  women  as 
.school  teachers  in  America.  It  is  uni- 
.versally  admitted  that  this  works  ex- 
cellently in  the  younger  classes,  and 
women  might  perhaps  be  more  largely 
•employed  in  the  same  way  in  England; 
but  when  we  come  to  classes  containing 
older  boys,  the  wisdom  of  having  them 
entir^y  educated  by  women  is  begin- 
ning to  be  questioned  in  America,  and 
sooner  or  later  this  state  of  things  will 
doubtless  be  modified.  At  present  it 
i^r  tolerated  partly  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy; women  teachers  work  for  less 
tl^an  men,  so  they  hold  possession  of 
nearly  .the  whole  field.  This  is  the  only 
serious  kiiid  of  parsimony  which  I  have 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  American  schools." 

Two  other  persons  in  the  Commission 
report  on  this  subject,  but  they  add 
nothing  to  the  quotations  above  and  I 
therefore  omit  further  reference. 

These  reports  agree  upon  three 
things:  first,  the  fact  of  preponderance 
of  women  teachers;  second,  the  unde- 
sirability  of  such  preponderance,  and 
third,  an  expression  of  the  belief  that 
the  future  will  bring  about  a  change. 
It  is  fu^er  noted  that  these  reports, 
while   oilfering   no   biological,   physio- 


logical or  psychological  explanation, 
>  agree:  that  there  is  such  %  difference  be- 
tween boys  and  girls  in  the  adolescent 
period  as  to-be  regarded  as  a  funda- 
.  mental  reason  for  a  difference  in  their 
education ;  and  further  that  there  is  such 
a  difference  between  both  the  form  and 
the  spirit  of  teaching  of  men  and 
women  as  to  further  emphasize  the  ne- 
cessity for  recognizing  these  differences 
in  the  sexes  and  to  meet  the  needs  by 
providing  more  men  teachers. 

Among  the  items  that  may  be  taken 
as  expressing  the  English  view  I  may 
-name  —  Low  attainment,  the  sexless 
tone  of  thought,  the  lack  of  inventive 
power,  and  originality  on  the  part  of 
women  teachers,  and  the  sentimental 
presentation  of  facts  with  a  failure  to 
deduce  rules  of  conduct. 

THE    PSYCHOLOGICAL   ARGUICSNT. 

The  other  source  of- the  question  be- 
fore us  came,  as  I  said,  from  the  re- 
newed interest  in  adolescent  psychol- 
ogy. In  1874  Dr.  E.  H.  Qarke  pub- 
lished a  little  volume  on  "Sex  in  Edu- 
cation" which  aroused  a  vigorous  dis- 
cussion and  really  started  the  modem 
discussion.  The  book  was  a  protest 
against  co-education;  against  College 
education  for  women  and  especially 
against  what  we  may  term  identical  ed- 
ucation for  men  and  women.  Doubt- 
less the  book  was  extreme  and  carried 
many  errors,  nevertheless  we  find  G. 
Stanley  Hall  in  his  monumental  work 
on  Adolscence  sajring  that  in  the  main 
Dr.  Clarke  was  right.  The  book  was 
physiological  and  clinical.  It  was  the 
testimony  of  a  highly  respected  phy- 
sician on  the  physiological  differences 
between  the  sexes  and  an  argument  that 
higher  education  during  the  adolescent 
period  in  young  women  was  so  hurtful 
physically  as  to  be  a  serious  menace  to 
their  own  comfort  and  to  the  next 
generation.  This  book  aroused  a  storm 
of  debate,  the  center  of  which  can  be 
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found  in  ^  rci^ly  volume  edited  by 
Julia  Ward  Howe  to  which  a  consid- 
erable number  of  persons  contributed. 
This  series  of  articles  punctured  all  the 
fallacies  in  Dr.  Clarke's  book  but  could 
not  disturb  his  facts.  The  two  chief 
facts  were  that  the  physiological  con- 
stitution of  women  denianded  a  con- 
sideration that  could  not  be  neglected 
and  second  that  it  was  folly  for  an  edu- 
cational system  to  persist  in  giving 
girls  an  identical  education  with  boys. 
The  modem  elective  system  is  the  an- 
swer to  this  book  by  conceding  that 
not  all  boys  should  have  identical  edu- 
cation—  much  less  should  all  girls 
have  an  education  suited  only  to  some 
boys. 

The  discussion  at  that  time  centered 
around  co-education  but  really  covered 
the  whole  field  of  inquiry  as  to  what 
should  be  done  for  boys  and  girls.  I 
mention  the  discussion  of  these  days 
because  it  touched  upon  many  of  the 
questions  now  under  investigation  by 
our  psychologists  and  those  interested 
in  child  study. 

In  England  Dr.  Henry  Mandsley,  a 
very  eminent  authority  took  substan- 
tially the  same  views  as  Dr.  Clarke  and 
expressed  himself  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  and  also  in  the  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly.  Elizabeth  Garrett  An- 
derson in  England  resented  the  views 
and  especially  urged  the  argument  for 
woman's  recognition.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  this  controversy  bears  out 
Stanley  Hall's  statement  that  in  edu- 
cation woman's  efforts  have  been  con- 
fined chiefly  to  wanting  what  man  had 
rather  than  to  working  out  a  scheme 
of  education  especially  adapted  to  wo- 
man. 

The  more  recent  discussion  upon  sex 
differentiation  in  education  put  em- 
phasis upon  the  fact  that  there  is  such 
a  physiological  and  psychological  dif- 
ference between  the  sexes  as  to  require, 


if  not  different  systems,  at  least  adap- 
tation suitable  to  the  sex.  We  are  told 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  a^  a  ^'feminine 
attitude"  coming  into  our  schools  ow- 
ing to  the  preponderance  of  girls:  We 
are  told  that  the  girls  are  relatively 
more  mature  than  the  boys  at  the  same 
age  and  in  the  same  class  and  as  a 
consequence  brighter  and  more  ac- 
curate in  study  and  especially  in  studies 
where  memorization  and  knowledge  of 
books  are  required.  Stanley  Hall  tells 
us  that  the  boys  need  a  "different  dis- 
cipline and  atmosphere."  They  need 
a  different  method  of  work.  It  is  fur- 
ther taught  that  there  is  a  natural  di- 
vergence between  the  sexes  in  the 
early  teens. 

If  we  are  now  to  listen  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  modern  psychology  on  these 
points  we  may  summarize  them  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  There  is  a  sex  difference  that 
ought  not  to  be  ignored. 

2.  These  sex  differences  manifest 
themselves  in  such  a  way  as  often  to  be 
an  element  of  discouragement  to  boys 
owing  to  quicker  action  of  the  girls  in 
the  studies  that  predominate  in  the  high 
school. 

3.  The  greater  number  of  girls  and 
the  greater  number  of  women  teachers 
unite  to  feminize  the  schools  and  to 
emphasize  and  accentuate  the  features 
most  unfavorable  to  education  of  boys. 

4.  It  is  urged  that  girls  can  not  be 
held  to  the  same  standards  of  conduct, 
regularity,  severe  moral  accountability 
and  strenuous  mental  work  that  boys, 
need.  In  this  connection  the  privileges 
of  the  sex  interfere  with  the  discipline 
necessary  for  boys.  This  argues  not 
only  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  but 
for  male  teachers  for  boys. 

5.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  con- 
ditions it  is  urged  that  the  small  num- 
ber of  male  teachers  now  employed  are 
compromised  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny 
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their  own  pedagogic  conviction.  This 
results  in  a  practical  feminization  of  the 
teachers  as  well  as  of  the  school. 

6.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  is 
substantial  agreement  that  for  pupils 
in  the  grades  women  make  the  best 
teachers.  It  is  only  when  we  reach  the 
high  school  which  deals  with  the  pupils 
in  the  adolescent  period  that  the  pre- 
dominant influence  of  women  teachers 
is  regarded  as  a  mistake. 

7.  There  is  substantial  agreement 
also  that  the  program  of  studies  for 
boys  and  girls  should  be  different. 
That  is  to  say  a  wise  and  well  advised 
elective  system  seems  logical.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  same  studies  are  not 
good  for  all  boys  and  by  greater  force 
the  argument  is  that  in  view  of  the 
facts  of  sex  differentiation  what  is  not 
good  for  all  boys  certainly  can  not  be 
good  for  all  girls.  Indeed  the  facts 
here  would  seem  to  indicate  that  uni- 
formity of  courses  is  good  for  neither 
sex  and  that  we  must  come  to  the 
plan  of  adaptation  of  the  course  to  the 
student  rather  than  the  adaptation  of 
the  student  to  the  course. 

8.  Coming  now  to  the  more  specific 
problem  of  the  comparative  influences 
of  men  and  women  teachefs  upon  stu- 
dents, there  seems  to  be  substantial 
agreement  among  the  psychologists  and 
I  take  some  statistics  from  Prof.  Bell 
of  the  University  of  Colorado  as  furn- 
ishing a  fair  illustration  of  the  argu- 
ment. Here  one  thousand  people  have 
testified  upon  the  influence  of  men  and 
women  teachers.  While  women  teach- 
.ers  predominate,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
81  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  60  per  cent, 
of  the  women  testify  in  favor  of  the  men 
teachers  as  being  most  helpful. 

The  testimony  goes  to  show  that  wo- 
men were  superior  in  encouraging  the 
gentler  more  passive  virtues  such  as 
personal  kindness,  refinement,  purity, 
beauty  of  spirit,  sweetness  and  the  like, 
while  the  men  teachers  are  reported  as 


encouraging  vigor,  courage,  independ- 
ence, self-reliance,  ability  to  do  and  to 
lead,  fearlessness  and  the  more  aggres- 
sive qualities. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  the  tes- 
timony does  not  show  and  no  one 
claims  that  the  men  are  better  teachers. 
Indeed  the  quality  of  teaching  is  not 
at  issue.  The  issue  is  simply  as  to  the 
quality  of  influence  exerted  by  the  two 
sexes  and  whether  the  one  is  better 
suited  to  boys  than  to  girls. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  we  can 
not  easily  draw  the  line.  There  are 
some  men  teachers  who  lack  so  many 
of  the  desirable  qualities  —  whose  per- 
sonality is  either  so  defective  or  pas- 
sive that  they  furnish  no  light  upon  the 
problem.  There  are  exceptional  women 
also  who  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
typical.  Nothing  can  be  afHrmed  from 
a  study  of  an  individual  case,  as  that 
case  may  be  the  exception  which  either 
proves  the  rule  or  leads  us  astray. 

Now  there  are  a  few  statements  that 
may  be  made  with  some  assurance: 

1.  The  ordinary  healthful  boy  in  liis 
adolescent  period  is  not  an  example  of 
refinement.  In  fact  we  are  just  a  little 
suspicious  of  that  sort  of  a  boy.  He 
does  not  take  to  these  things.  He  loves 
the  active  —  the  rough  and  tumble  and 
inwardly  scorns  the  boy  whose  atten- 
tion is  too  much  occupied  with  the  con- 
dition of  his  linen. 

Some  of  us  had  a  hard  struggle  to  get 
back  to  boyhood  roughness  by  appre- 
ciating the  college  yell.  I  well  remem- 
ber the  shock  it  gave  me  when  I  first 
heard  one.  It  was  a  second  education 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  sweater  and 
other  fragments  of  a  uniform  worn  by 
the  modern  boy. 

This  is  the  point  in  the  report  of  the 
Moseley  Commission  when  we  are  told 
that  the  American  boy  "is  not  being 
brought  up  to  punch  another  boy's  head 
or  to  stand  having  his  own  punched  in 
a  healthy  and  proper  manner." 
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In  this  healthy  and  somewhat  lawless 
creature  there  are  two  influences  much 
needed — the  one  of  refinement  and  the 
other  of  the  heroic.  Woman  represents 
the  former  but  rarely  the  latter  to  a  boy. 
I  have  somewhere  seen  ft  stated  that 
women  have  found  their  own  ideals 
largely  in  men  rather  than  in  women. 

The  boy  loves  to  read  of  the  heroic. 
He  is  in  a  way  a  hero  worshiper.  At 
this  stage  of  his  development  the  boy 
can  not  be  driven  or  forced.  Scolding 
does  him  no  good.  He  must  be  inspired 
and  led.  He  will  follow  under  such 
leadership.  This  explains  the  popular- 
ity of  our  leaders  in  athletics  like  the 
coach  or  the  captain,  or  the  star  player. 
I  fancy  also  it  explains  why  so  many 
high  school  authorities  send  to  the  uni- 
versity for  a  teacher  who  is  also  a  leader 
in  athletics.  Such  a  man  is  a  key  to  the 
situation. 

Women  and  a  great  many  men  can 
not  furnish  the  kind  of  leadership 
needed  at  this  point. 

2.  A  second  fact  to  be  noted  is  the 
different  attitude  men  and  women  take 
in  the  matter  of  training. 

Woman  is  strong  in  moral  suasion. 
Man  is  in  no  sense  a  competitor  here. 
It  is  the  woman  who  by  refined  gentle- 
ness and  beauty  of  disposition  wins  our 
hearts  and  thus  leads  us  in  the  way  we 
ought  to  go.  The  importance  of  this 
influence  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Like  every  other  man  who  makes  any 
pretehse  toward  honesty  I  bow  before 
the  masterful  sway  of  my  mother  in  this' 
field. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boy  needs  the 
lesson  of  authority,  and  here  is  where 
the  man  is  the  best  representative.  A 
boy  will  often  do  a  thing  for  a  woman 
because  he  respects  or  loves  her.  It  is 
largely  a  personal  matter.  That  boy 
needs,  however,  to  come  squarely  up 
against  his  duty  as  a  matter  of  law. 
Boys  deal  with  each  other  much  after 
this  fashion:    A  genuine  boy  asks  from 


his  fellow  only  what  is  fair.  He  re- 
spects authority  and  law  that  has  the 
ring  of  fair  play  about  it.  Boys  know 
each  other  in  this  regard,  and  will  fol- 
low a  man  who  knows  boys. 

The  key  to  a  successful  male  teacher 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  boys  recognize 
the  fact  that  he  still  knows  boys  and 
can  not  be  fooled.  In  a  way  man  stands 
for  this  administration  of  law  while  wo- 
man stands  for.  the  persuasion  of  love. 
This  fundamental  respect  for  law  and 
for  authority  which  you  will  find  in 
every  genuine  boy  needs  the  training  of 
a  master  hand  if  we  are  to  make  good 
citizenship.  We  touch  here  upon  the 
elementary  problems  of  citizenship  and 
of  character. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  free  choice  under 
such  conditions  makes  the  most  virile 
morality.  As  a  matter  of  fact  every 
man  before  me  knows  this  problem. 
Most  of  us  arc  men  of  honor,  of  integ- 
rity, of  personal  purity,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  choice.  This  is  why  men  when 
moral  are  strong  in  their  morality.  Ed- 
ucation under  the  responsibility  of  free- 
dom is  what  produces  genuine  strength. 
The  boy  who  has  conquered  no  temp- 
tations or  who  does  no  evil  simply  be- 
cause he  has  been  coaxed  not  to  or  be- 
cause he  has  had  no  opportunity  to  do 
so  is  not  the  boy  of  strength. 

Now  it  happens  in  the  organization 
of  modern  society  that  our  girls  are 
very  much  protected.  Matters  are  so 
arranged  that  we  may  continue  the  pro- 
tection in  the  home  even  after  woman- 
hood. But  no  man  can  be  kept  under 
the  protection  of  home  or  school.  He 
must  get  out  into  the  struggle.  His 
training  must  therefore  put  him  face  to 
face  with  the  authority  of  law.  He 
should  be  under  some  ihfhience  th*t 
stands  for  these  things.  In  the  order  of 
things  as  they  now  are  the  man  teacher 
stands  for  this  virile  force.  The  father 
in  the  family  represents  authority  and 
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hyf.  Ii!o  npt  say  that  Jiis:  place  or  work 
is^mone  important .  than  that  of  the 
mother.  Ironly  say  it  is  different  and 
that  this  element,  in  the  -family,  the 
school  and  in  society  is  necessary  as  a 
discipline  la  the  production  of  sturdy 
manhood. 

I  think  the  legitimate  charge  can  be 
made  against  our  education  that  it  is 
often  one-sided.  Take  an  extreme  case. 
When  once  asked  as  to  \ht  efficiency  of 
women's  colleges  I  replied  that  I  would 
not  send  a  son  of  mine  or  advise  any 
other  father  to  send  a  son  to  a.  college 
whose  faculty  was  made  up  exclusively 
of  old  bachelors.  I  then  added  that  I 
Vould  not  educate  any  girl  in  a  faculty 
made  up  of  bachelor  maids.  You  see 
the  point.  Such  education  will  lack 
something  of  breadth.  The  best  wo- 
men's colleges  are  coming  to  see  that 
exclusiveness  is  not  a  synonym  for. the 
best  culture.  The  co-educational  col- 
lege whose  faculty  was  made  up  of  but 
one  sex  would  certainly  fail  of  the  best 
results.  The  reason  is  manifest  upon  a 
moment's  reflection.  Such  a  circle  fails 
to  represent  a  full  wholesome  view  of 
life  and  there  is  apt  to  grow  up  un- 
healthy views  of  morals  and  of  life  that 
mightily  influence  our  teaching.  Every 
one  familiar  with  the  problems  knows 
how  difl^cult  it  is  to  secure  teachers 
who  are  at  once  wholesome,  sane  and 
representative.  The  higher  up  in  the 
scale  you  go  the  more  difficult  the  prob- 
lem becomes.  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
typical  college  professor  as  you  see  him 
in  caricature  to  assure  you  that  there  is 
some  ground  for  the  belief  for  the  clas- 
sification —  men,  women  and  college 
professors.  Now  this  sort  of  unworld- 
liness,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  is  at  once 
evident  and  in  a  sense  an  unfitness  for 
the  important  position  of  instructor  of 
youth.  The  whole  argument  is  that  to 
produce  certain  manly  virtues  the  ad^ 
olescent  boy  needs  to  be  taught  by  ex- 
ample a&  well  as  by  precept :  Woman  is 


not  the  example,  however  conscientious 
she  may  be  with  the  precept.  Some 
men  also  are  even  less  an  example  than 
woman,  for  when  a  man  lacks  the  ele- 
ments of  heroic  individuality  he  is  more 
unfortunate  in  such  a  place  than  the 
woman  from  whom  by  common  consent 
we  do  not  expect  such  Qualities. 

Now  it  is  worth  the  while  to  observe 
that  in  the  discussions  of  this  question 
the-  public  has  been  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  boys.  The  topic  may  have  had 
that  in  it  when  the  Committee  selected 
it.  I  call  attention  however  that  the 
girl  is  somewhere  in  this  mix  up.  We 
are  interested  in  the  character  of  girls 
as  truly  as  in  the  character  of  the  boys. 
The  logic  of  the  modern  argument  seems 
to  have  led  Stanley  Hall  and  others  back 
to  the  position  of  Dr.  £.  H.  Clark  in 
1874 ;  viz. :  the  separate  education  of  the 
sexes  and  if  they  would  but  listen 
against  all  higher  education  for  women. 
We  are  so  sure  this  condusion  is  wrong 
that  we  begin  to  suspect  the  premises. 
It  will  not  meet  the  case  to  draw  all  our 
conclusions  from  statistical  tables. 
These  too  have  to  be  interpreted.  A 
common  sense  view  of  the  situation 
seems  to  be  that  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  is  not  the  final  method  of  educa- 
tion. There  is  a  certain  abnormality 
about  that'  condition  which  is  quite  as 
fruitful  of  evil  as  any  feminization  of  the 
atmosphere  has  been  proved  to  be. 
Moreover  one  can  not  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  argument  based  on 
these  experiments  as  being  incomplete. 
It  fails  to  keep  in  mind  all  the  forces 
entering  into  the  formation  of  character 
which  are  not  found  in  the  school  room. 
I  sometimes  think  that  the  teachers  have 
worked  overtime  in  trying  to  claim  and 
assume  all  the  responsibility.  Important 
as  the  school  is  there  are  other  forces. 
These  forc^  help  to  modify  our  work. 
It  still  remains  true  however  *  that  we 
should  carefully  guard  all  these  tenden* 
cies.  -  -     .       . 
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I  should  say  therefore  that  nature  is 
a  safe  guide  here.  It  is  the  order  of 
nature  that  children  shouM  be  in  the 
home  and  naturally  under  the  dominant 
influence  of  women.  It  is  aoQ^ed  that- 
during  adolescence  boys  and  girls  tend 
to'  separate.  That  depends  in  my  judg- 
ment. In  a  healthy  natural  home  boys 
and  girls  may  separate  in  games '  as 
much  as  they  differ  in  clothing  but  they 
do  congregate  also* 

What  we  need  therefore  is  that  our 
adolescent  schools  shall,  like  our  "homes, 
keep  in  touch  with  all  the  facts  and 
guide  affairs  by  mutual  counsel  in  which 
both  sexes  shall  be  heard.  After  all  I 
have  been  able  to  read  or  observe  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  one  sex  schools  are 
a  mistake.  Just  as  some  fathers  have 
neglected  their  sons  —  so  some  school 
boards  have  neglected  the  boys  in  high 
schools.  In  the  one  case  the  father 
pleads  the  preoccupation  of  his  business, 
or  profession;  in  the  other  he  pleads 
the  tax  rate. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  whole  question 
lies  the  question  of  money.  As  society 
is  constituted  women  will  work  for  less 
money  than  men.  When  the  women  in- 
sist on  more  pay  there  will  be  more  men 
teachers.  When  we  come  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  what  education  should  really 
attempt  we  shall  see  to  it  that  for  the 
sake  of  both  boys  and  girls  our  schools 
shall  not  be  turned  over  predominantly 
to  either  sex.  The  presence  of  woman 
is  as  desirable  in  school  as  in  the  home. 
Our  old  motto  used  to  be  —  What  is 
home  without  a  mother. 


Wby  of  course-— but  I  always  Idtt 
that  was.  only  half  the  truth.  The  home 
of  the  future  wiU^  have  to  give  equal 
honor  to  father  and  mother. 

In  some  such  way  we*  shall  see  .that 
both  men  and  women  teachers  aw  essen- 
tial. I  believe  we  shall  see  a  division 
of  labor  along  natural  and  right  lines. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  theory  that 
women  simply  ask  to  have  what  men 
have  that  will  be'  corrected.  The  mod- 
em college  bred  woman  that  has  been 
expressing  the  wish  that  she  might  have 
been  a  man  is  usually  the  woman  edu- 
cated under  the  one  sex  idea  in  separate 
schools.  That  is  but  a  passing  phase* — 
not  a  permanent  feature.  Meantime  the 
present  conditions  now  call  for  such  a 
reformation  as  will  bring  more  iatn 
teachers  into  our  high  schools  and  more 
women  teachers  into  oiir  colleges.  De- 
spite all  these  sad  results  our  Specialists 
have  been  portraying  t  am  glad  that 
other  influences  than  the  school  have 
helped  in  the  formation  of  character  and 
that  the  American  youth  and  man  have 
not  been  altogether  bad.  The  American 
boy  has  not  yet  been  feminized  Ihto 
weakness  and  obscurity.  The  case  is  not 
hopeless.  We  are  indebted  to  our  stu- 
dents of  adolescent  psychology  for  many 
valuable  results.  We  shall  listen  to  them 
respectfully  —  but  occasionally  we  shall 
give  other  facts  a  hearing  and  the  Am- 
erican schools  will  still  insist  that  it  is 
wise  to  let  your  moderation  be  knoWd 
to  all  men.  ' 


MINUTES. 


TUESDAY,  A.  M. 

The  57th  Annual  Session  of  the  Ohio 

State  Teachers'   Association  began  in 

tht  assembly  room  of  >  Hotel  Victory, 

Put-in-Bay  Island,  Tuesday,  June  27th, 


at  9:30  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order 
by .  Supt.  H.  B.  Williams,  of  Sandusky* . 
Chairman  of  the  Executive, Comm|f tec. 
Prof.  A.  J.  Gantvoori,  of  Cincinnati  \p^ 
the  audience  in  singing  the  Doxology 
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and  Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqiu  o§trtd 
pmytr,  Bupt  Williams  then  introdueed 
Dr.  N.  H.  ClUuiey,  President  of  the  As- 
sociation, who  delivered  his  inangural 
address,  "All  is  One." 

Following  this  was  the  symposium, 
"Has  the  Dividing  Line  Between  Ele- 
mentary ahd  Secondary  Education  been 
Drawn  at  the  Right  Point?"  This  was 
participated  in  by  Supts.  S.  T.  Dial, 
Lockland;  J.  M.  H.  Frederick,  Lake- 
wotod;  Prin.  F.  E.  Reynolds,  Chilli- 
cothe;  and  Prin.  F.  E.  C.  Kirkendall, 
Piqua. 

TUESDAY,  P.  M. 

In  the  afternoon  the  following 
phases  of  the  country  school  were  dis- 
cussed: "Has  It  Improved  Upon  Its 
Traditions,"  Supt.  Wilson  Hawkins, 
Mingo  Junction;  "Should  Agriculture 
be  a  Part  of  Its  Course  of  Study?" 
Prof.  A.  B.  Graham,  Springfield;  "The 
Rural  High  School,  Its  Advantages 
and  DisadvanUges,"  Prof.  Elmer  W. 
Jordan,  Marietta;  "Is  its  Financial  Sup- 
port Adequate,"  Supt.  S.  K.  Mardis. 
Toronto. 

The  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  next  hour,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  of  Dela- 
ware, President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, Dr.  Chaney  presided  and  Dr.  J.  J. 
Bums,  Secretary  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C. 
read  a  very  interesting  report  of  the 
progress  of  this  work  during  the  past 
year.  This  was  followed  by  Prin.  O. 
M.  Patton,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Supt.  D. 
F.  Schaefer,  of  Dresden,  who  told  of 
the  methods  of  carrying  on  this  work 
in  Hamilton  and  Muskingum  counties. 

TUESDAY  EVENING. 

An  entertainment,  "Under  the 
Spreading  Chestnut  Tree,"  ulras  given 
by  members  of  the  Association  to  the 
unbounded  enjoyment  of  all  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present. 


WEDKESbAY,  A.  If. 

The  session  began  with  prajrcr  by  Dr. 

W.  F.  Whitiock,  of  Delaware,  and 
music  by  Prof  Gantvoort  and  the  "Gos- 
lings." 

President  Chaney  presented  the  As- 
sociation with  a  fine  gavel,  which,  on 
motion  of  Supt.  John  E.  Morris,  of  Al- 
liance, was  accepted  with  thanks. 

The  program  of  the  morning  em- 
braced the  following  discussions: 

"Scope,  Aim  and  Methods  of  History 
Teaching  in  Public  Schools,"  by  Prof. 
H.  E.  Bourne,  Cleveland;  "What  shall 
the  Elementary  Schools  Teach?"  Prof. 
H.  G.  Williams,  Athens;  "What!*  Con- 
stitutes Good  Teaching?"  Supt.  H.  S. 
Piatt,  Coshocton;  and  "The  Veil 
Lifted,"  Prin.  E.  W.  Wilkinson,  of 
Cincinnati. 

Committees  as  follows  were  then  ap- 
pointed: 

On  Introduction:  Supt.  E.  B.  Cox, 
Xenia;  Supt.  R.  E.  Rayman,  East 
Liverpool;  Miss  Anna  E.  Logan,  Ox- 
ford. 

On  Nominations:  Supt.  E.  F.  Moul- 
ton,  Cleveland;  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson, 
Columbus;  Supt.  Arthur  Powell,  Mid- 
dletown;  Supt.  M.  E.  Hard,  Chilli- 
cothe;    Supt.  Chas  Haupert,  Wooster. 

On  Resolutions:  Supt.  C.  W.  Ben- 
nett, Piqua;  Supt.  J.  M.  H,  Frederick, 
Lakewood;  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  Van 
Wert. 

WEDNESDAY,  P.  M. 

The  following  topics  were  discussed: 
"The  Tendency  of  Manual  Training 
Teaching  to  Develop  the  Dignity  of 
Labor,"  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Culler  of  Miami 
University. 

"Manual  Training  in  High  Schools — 
Purposes  and  Results,"  Supt.  H.  V. 
Hotchkiss,  Akron. 

"The  Kindergarten  a  Part  of  the 
Public  School  System,"  Dr.  W.  N. 
Hailman.  Chicago. 


Report  of  the  Legistatm  Coaunittee 
^was  read  by  Snpl.  M enkum  and  k-  mo- 
^tion  was  made  and  carried  to  have  a 
'Standing  committae  of  aevcii  oembara 
-to  look  after  legislative  matters  In  fhe 
'fnttire. 

WEDNESPAY  EVENING. 

After  a  fine  musical  program  by  Prof. 
•Gantvoort  and  Goslings,  Dr.  R.  T.  Ste- 
venson of  Delaware,  delivered  die  an-> 
nual  address. 

THURSDAY,  A.  M. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nc- 
Krrology  was  presented  by  Supt  W.  W. 
Ross  of  Fremont  and  contained  fitting 
tributes  to  the  following  members  who 
have  died  since  the  preceding  meeting 
of  the  Association:  J.  H.  Gibbons,  Ho- 
mer N.  Kimball,  W.  S.  Lynch,  John  A« 
Wilcox,  Geo.  W.  Welsh  and  Mrs.  jTi. 
Bums.  Appropriate  remarks  were 
made  concerning  the  lives  and  services 
of  these  deceased  members  by  Messrs 
•Corson,  Shawan,  Frederick,  Kinnison, 
Moulton,  Hard,  Wilkinson,  Mills,  Cox, 
and  Chancy. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Whittock  then  presented 
a  "Report  on  an  Educational  Policy  for 
Ohio,"  which  had  been  made  to  the 
College  Association  of  the  State  and 
after  considerable  discussion  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee with  instructions  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  this  Association. 

An  address  by  Pres.  W.  O.  Thomp- 
son, of  the  Ohio  State  University,  on 
'''Character  Development  of  Young 
Men  When  Subjected  Largely  to  Fe- 
male instruction**  followed. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  an- 
nual session  at  Put-in-Bay.  A  mo- 
tion to  hold  also  a  midwinter  meeting 
at  Columbus  was  lost. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations 
was  made  ^  M.  £.  Hard«  Chillicothe. 


P4fr  Pr^iidgnti-^Vr.  O.  Tlnm^aoiv 
OAumlbm, 

F^  Vict'PresidenU'.-^V,  E.  Rfefii- 
okk,  Defiance;  Mary  L.  Pefcersoo*  Qete- 
land;  J.  R.  Beachler,  Eaton,  J.  S.  John- 
son, Salem. 

Por  Secretary:^],  B.  Mohler,  Orr- 
ville. 

For  Treasurer  I'-L,  E.  York,  Baraet- 
ville. 

Far  Executive  Committee  z-^Vi.  H. 
Kirk,  East  Geveland;  J.  D.  Simkiasg 
Newark. 

For  Reading  Circle: — Miss  Bertha 
Reuss,  Mansfield,  e3q>ires  1907;  Mr.  J. 
P.  Sharkey,  Van  Wert,  expires  IQM; 
Mr.  H.  A.  Stokes,  Delaware,  expires 
1909. 

Por  Committee  on  Necrology: — Mr. 
Geo.  F.  Sands,  Cincinnati,  expires  1906; 
Miss  Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Qevdand,  ex- 
pires 1908. 

For  Committee  on  Legislation:  Three 
years —  Edwin  F.  Moulton,  Chairman, 
Qcveland;  Edwin  B.  Cox,  Xenia.  Two 
years  —  Frank  B.  Dyer,  Cincinnati ;  John 
E.  Morris,  Alliance.  One  year  —  H.  H. 
Helter,  Wapakoneta;  S.  P.  Humphrey, 
Ironton.  Edward  A.  Jones,  Ex-oificio, 
Columbus. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.   F.   MOULTOK, 

O.  T.  CdRSOK, 
Chas  W.  Haufbrt, 
M.  E.  Hau>, 
Committee  on  Nominations, 

On  motion  of  J.  A.  Shawan  the  re* 
port  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Chaney  :— Before  closing  thi» 
session  I  want  to  thank  this  Assocsatioo 
for  the  kind  treatment  I  have  received, 
the  committees  for  their  faithful  work 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  health 
and  happiness  and  that  we  shall  meet 
here  again  next  year. 

Association  adjourned  Sine  Die. 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  ag,  9;3P  A.  M, 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 


BY  W.  W.  ROSS. 


Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  As- 
'  sociation: — 

The  report  of  the  G>mmittcc  on  Nec- 
rology has  unexpectedly  devolved  upon 
me  at  the  last  moment. 

The  Committee  had  depended  upon  its 
president  to  collect  the  necessary  facts 
and  to  make  the  report,  but  he  is  not 
present  at  this  meeting. 

The  report  is  necessarily  impromptu 
and  if  there  are  omissions  the  committee 
would  be  glad  to  receive  information 
so  that  the  names  may  be  entered  upon 
the  records. 

The  names  of  the  following  who  have 
died  since  the  meeting  two  years  ago 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mittee: H.  M.  Parker,  Elyria;  George 
W.  Welsh,  Lancaster;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bums, 
Defiance;  W.  S.  Lynch,  Shelby;  Homer 
Kimball,  Madison;  J.  H.  Gibbons, 
Eaton ;  J.  A.  Wilcox,  Columbus.  H.  M. 
Parker  was  for  twenty-eight  years  sup- 
erintendent of  the  schools  of  Elyria, 
Ohio,  and  previously  for  many  years, 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

He  was  until  within  a  few  years  an 
active  member  of  this  Association  and 
from  a  period  away  back  when  its  meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  old  Put-in-Bay 
House,  when  Harvey,  Henkle,  Tappan, 
Rickoff,  Hancock,  and  Stevenson  were 
active  members. 

I  think  I  saw  him  last  at  this  Asso- 
ciation two  years  ago. 

He  was  suddenly  seized  with  sickness 
when  away  from  home  in  the  discharge 
of  duties  as  chief  official  of  one  of  the 
fraternal  organizations  of  the  State,  but 
died  at  his  Elyria  home. 


George  W.  Welsh  was  likewise  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  aad  formerly  a  reg- 
ular attendant  of  the  meetings  of  this 
Association.  Others  will  speak  more 
definitely  of  the  life  work  of  these  men. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  we 
miss  the  presence  of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bums, 
who  sweetly  and  peacefully  passed  from 
this  life  to  the  life  eternal,  Monday  even- 
ing,. September  12,  1901 

She  sleeps  in  a  beautiful  cemetery 
whose  wooded  bluffs  overlook  the  Aug- 
laize, as  I  learn  from,  her  stricken  com- 
panion, who  is  left  to  tread  the  down 
hill  path  of  life  alone,  or,  shall  I  not 
rather  say  the  up  hill  path  to  sublimer 
heights  of  life  and  reunion  above. 

I  need  not  say  that  he  has  the  pro- 
foundest  sympathy  of  every  member  of 
this  Association. 

I  leave  to  others  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
those  excellencies  of  character,  those 
domestic  virtues  that  made  her  a  typical 
wife,  mother  and  home  companion  t6 
bless  her  family  for  more  than  two  score 
years. 

Supt.  W.  S.  Lynch,  of  Shelby,  and 
the  Hon.  Homer  Kimball,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  wc 
are  largely  indebted  for  our  new  school 
code,  were,  I  understand,  comparatively 
young  men. 

From  all  such  early  deaths  we  arc 
called  to  re-enforce  the  argument  for 
man's  immortality,  for  how  else  shall  wc 
reconcile  the  impartial  justice  of  an 
overruling  Providence  in  their  early  de- 
cease, if  there  be  no  compensations  be- 
yond the  tomb. 
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It  is,  indeed  only,  in  these  hoped  iot 
compensations,  this  hoped .  for  immor- 
tality, this  hoped  for  continuance  of  the 
work  of  life,  this  hoped  ior  reunion, 
that  we'  can  derive  any  consolation  in 
the 'loss  of  friends,  whether  young  or 
old. 

And  I  close  this  hrief  report  with  a 
quotation  from  Victor  Hugo,  who  in  his 
declining  years  said: 

"For  a  half  century  I  have  hccn  writ- 
ing my  thoughts  in  prose  and  verse; 
history,  philosophy,  drama,  Romance, 
tradition,  satire,  ode  and  song.  I  have 
tried  all,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  not  said 
a  thousandth  part  of  what  is  in  me. 

"When  I  go  down  to  the  grave  I  can 
say  like  so  many  others,  'I  have  finished 
my  day's  work,*  but  I  cannot  say,  1 
have  finished  my  life/ 

"I  shall  begin  again  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  tomb  is  not  a  blind  alley;  it 
is  a  thoroughfare. 

"I  close  on  the  twilight  to  open  with 
the   dawn." 

May  this  faith  born  in  the  earliiest 
ages,  crystallized  for  the  world  in  Qiris- 
tianity;  and  fortified  by  Evolution,  sus- 
tain us  and  be  our  inspiration  in  the 
trials  and  tragedies  of  life  and  when  at 
last  we  cross  the  Bar  to  meet  our 
Pilot  face  to  face. 

O.  T.  Corson:  —  I  do  not  know 
whether  in  my  weakness  this  morning, 
I  can  say  a  few  words  or  not  in  refer- 
ence to  my  friend  Gibbons.  He  was  one 
of  my  boyhood  friends.  He  was  a  man 
whose  simplicity  of  life  and  whose  tim- 
idity always  kept  him  from  being 
known  for  what  he  was  really  worth. 
Perhaps  after  all  that  is  the  greatest 
compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  any 
man.  There  are'  some  people  who 
imagine  that  if  a  man  can  not  shiiie  in 
public  there  is  nothing  to  him.  Gibbons 
in  his  character,  in  his  scholarship,  in 
everything  that  goes  to  make  up  man- 
hood was  one  of  the  best  souls  I  ever 
knew.  .It  was  in  a  foreign  country  that 


I  heard  of  his  death  arid  it  came  as  a 
shock  to  me.  The  last  commencement 
address  I  tried  to  deliver  before  having 
to  give  up  the  battle  myself  in  my  long 
illness,  was  for  Kimball.  I  think  he 
was  one  of  the  rarest  men  I  ever  knew. 
As  I  was  with  him  on  that  occasion  I 
thought  if  I  could  only  have  such  health 
as  he  possessed  I  would  be  happy.  Now 
he  is  gone  but  what  a  record  of  man- 
hood he  has  left  behind  him.  How 
much  this  state  is  indebted  to  him  as 
chairman  of  the  educational  committee. 
He  never  trimmed  on  any  question. 
You  always  knew  precisely  where  he 
stood.  What  higher  compliment  can 
you  pay  to  any  man  living  or  dead  than 
to  say  you  know  where  he  stands  on* 
.  any  question.  He  always  stood  for  the 
best  things  in  education.  Just  before 
Lynch  died,  a  man  I  learned  to  love 
because  of  his  splendid  worth,  I  learned 
that  he  was  sinking  and  nearing  his 
final  hour  and  that  he  would  be  glad  if 
I  would  be  able  to  see  him.  I  went  to 
that  home  feeling  that  I  could  scarcely 
endure  seeing  him  in  his  condition.  As 
I  saw  him  lying  on  what  he  knew  was 
his  death  bed  I  think  I  was  taught  an- 
other lesson  that  we  all  need  to  learn. 
We  need  to  learn  that  lesson  so  that  we 
may  have  absolute  faith.  We  need  to 
learn  that  if  we  live  as  we  ought  to  live 
when  the  final  hour  comes  all  will  be 
well.  He  said  to  me,  not  in  a  com- 
plaining spirit,  I  would  like  to  live,  I 
love  my  work,  but,  as  he  had  repeatedly 
said  before,  if  it  is  God's  will  that  I 
shall  not  live  all  is  well.  In  this  day 
when  we  sometimes  almost  hear  an^ 
apology  for  the  old-fashioned  faith,  the 
faith  of  our  fathers  and  our  mothers, 
it  does  my  soul  good  to  know  that  a 
man  like  Lynch  could  say  a  few  days 
before  his  death  all  is  well.  One-half 
hour  there  on  that  day  helps  me  to  set- 
tle forever  some  of  the  fundamental- 
questions  of  faith.  I  went  from  there 
down  to  meet  the  principal  of  the  high» 
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school.  He  said  to  tne,  won't  you  say 
-a  wotd  to  diese  boys  and  girls?  He 
said  if  you  knew  how  they  loved  Lyneh 
I  believe  yon  would  do  it  Never  be- 
fore did  I  see  sueh  a  tribute  paid  to  a 
teacher  as  these  boys  and  giris  paid 
that  morning  as  I  tried  for  a  few^  min- 
utes to  plead  with  them  for  the  devel- 
opment of  such  a  character  as  Supt. 
Lynch.  I  have  said  these  few  words 
out  of  my  heart.  I  could  go  on  and  say 
-a  word  about  Mr.  Wilcox,  but  therf 
are  others  who  will  pay  this   tribute. 

While  this  is  a  sad  hour,  it  ought  to 
be  an  uplifting  and  inspiring  occasion. 
It  ought  to  be  an  occasion  that  would 
deepen  the  soul  and  develop  a  spirit 
that  would  lead  us  to  go  out  into  our 
work  determined  to  do  everything  to 
<ievelop  more  of  such  characters  as  have 
passed  away  in  the  names  mentioned  by 
the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan:-— As  Mr.  Cor- 
son has  said  this  is  a  sad  occasion  and 
yet  it  is  one  that  ought  to  g\wt  us  an 
uplift  as  we  think  of  these  rare  souls 
that  have  passed  over  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Wil- 
cox, of  the  Central  high  school  of  Co- 
lumbus, perhaps  as  well  as  any  other 
member  of  this  association  knew  him. 
Knew  him  to  be  a  genuine  man,  a  man 
of  most  beautiful  chalracter  and  the 
deepest  sincerity  in  all  that  he  did.  He 
liad  the  strongest  kind  of  desire  to  do 
liis  duty,  his  whole  duty  and  to  do  it 
well.  Mr.  Wilcox  was  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  the  fact  that  he  was  doing  his 
work  in  the  proper  manner.  I  suppose 
a  hundred  times  he  has  asked  me  if  his 
work  was  going  right.  He  must  have 
known  that  everything  was  going  right 
for  he  had  the  love  and  respect  of  all 
the  boys  and  girls  of  that  school.  We 
as  superintendents  like  that  kind  of  sen- 
sitiveness because  a  man  will  rarely  ask 
-such  questions  unless  his  heart  is  in  the 
work.  Mr.  Wilcox  was  a  member  of 
^is  association  for  a  number  of  years, 


bvt  his  best  work  was  known  at  borne, 
in  his  own  city  and  his  own  cotifity. 
He  was  on  the  Franklin  county  boArtf 
of  examiners  for  a  number  of  years,  tod 
was  always  noted  for  his  fidelity  and 
fairness.  When  we  speak  of  such  chsr- 
acters  as  have  been  developed  displayed 
in  the  lives  of  Mr.  Wilcox  and  the 
others  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned, I  think  we  must  feel  that  life 
after  all  is  worth  living,  that  there  is 
something  to  be  sought  for,  somethiaff 
to  be  attained,  something  to  be  accom- 
plished. I  know  of  no  greater  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  to  this  man  than  to 
say  he  did  his  duty  well  and  that  the 
boys  and  girls  under  his  influence  felt 
that  when  he  departed  from  this  life  a 
genuine  friend  had  gone.  No  one  had 
a  truer,  more  loyal,  more  faithful  friend 
that  he  who  possessed  the  friendship  of 
John  A.  Wilcox,  of  Columbus. 

J.  M.  H.  Frederick  :  — Mr.  Corson 
has  welt  said  of  Mr.  Kimball  that  he 
was  one  of  the  rarest  men  he  ever  knew. 
When  the  news  came  to  us  in  northeast- 
ern Ohio  last  fall  that  Kimball  was  no 
more,  there  was  a  gloom  cast  over  the 
entire  community.  He  was  stricken 
down  in  the  prime  of  life  apparently,  and 
yet  he  had  attained  a  degree  of  success 
that  was  unusual.  He  had  already 
shown  that  he  possessed  those  noble 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  go  to 
make  up  the  highest  type  of  manhood. 
His  home  was  in  one  of  the  smaller 
places  of  the  state,  and  his  schools  were 
necessarily  small,  and  yet  the  influence 
that  he  wielded  in  his  section  of  the 
state  and  among  his  people  was  of  such 
a  character  that  men  in  greater  com* 
munities  and  greater  positions  might 
well  envy  him.  His  life  was  a  busy  one, 
and  he  had  a  peculiar  faculty  for  meet- 
ing and  mingling  with  men.  He  w«s 
able  to  mingle  in  politics  and  yet  he 
had  the  respect  of  his  entire  comnm-^ 
nity  without  regird  to  party.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  editor  of  his  town 
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paper,  a  position  wliich  is  regarded  as 
a  4>lendid  opporhtnsty  to  make  cseinies 
and  yet  he  made  friends,  and  enjoyed 
tkft   highest  confidence  of  those   who 
knew  him.    He  was  prominent  in  busi- 
ness afeirs  and  commanded  the  respect 
of  his  business  associates.    He  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  and  his  in- 
inence  on  the  boys  and  girls  who  were 
committed  to  hb  care  was  of  highest 
order  and  always  for  the  advancement 
of  the   cause   of   education.     He   was 
mayor  of  his  city  and  always  noted  for 
the   fidelity   and   firmness   with    which 
he    discharged   his    duty.      He   was    a 
member  of  the  house  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  in  one  of  the  most  trying 
times  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on   education.     In   all  these   positions 
which  he  filled  there  never  was  even 
a  suggestion  of  anything  which  would 
taint  his  reputation.     In   his  work  in 
these  various  positions  instead  of  mak- 
ing enemies  he  made  more  friends.    It 
was  not  my  sad  privilege  to  attend  his 
hmeral,  but  I  was  told  it  was  one  of 
the    most    marked    demonstrations    of 
sympathy   ever    seen   any   place.     The 
people  were  sad  but  composed  until  the 
children  were  assembled,  and  then  there 
was  an  outburst  of  grief  which  showed 
the  place  held  by  him  in  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens  and  his  constituents.    Why 
this  remarkable  influence  of  this  man? 
I  cannot  speak  of  his  scholarship,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  of  a  high  order. 
I  believe  it  was  as  Mr.  Corson  has  said 
it  was,  his  worth.    He  had  the  heart  of 
a  true  man  and  the  courage  of  a  lion. 
It  is  because  of  that  we  feel  our  loss  so 
keenly. 

Mr.  Kinnison  :  —  It  was  my  privilege 
to  know  H.  M.  Parker  for  25  years. 
When  I  first  went  to  Lorain  county  I 
met  hiin  as  an  examiner  and  during  all 
the  years  I  was  there  I  was  the  recip- 
ient of  his  friendship  and  his  courteous 
treatment  I  want  to  bear  testimony  to 
this  ont  thing  in  his  character,  and  that 


was  that  in  all  these  years  in  which  he 
was  examiner  m  the  county,  young 
teachers  who  went  to  him  felt  they  had 
a  friend  and  a  man  who  would  deal 
fairly  and  squarely  with  them.  Youn^r 
people  who  were  seeking  admission  to- 
the  ranks  of  teaching  found  in  him  a. 
man  who  was  impartial  and  one  who- 
would  deal  kindly  but  firmly  with  them. 
I  was  associated  with  him  for  8  years,^ 
and  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  that 
he  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  school 
work  in  his  county.  He  was  fair,  he- 
was  honest,  he  was  square  in  his  deal- 
ings with  everybody.  There  was  an- 
other thing  in  connection  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools  in  his  town  that 
I  would  like  to  mention.  He  used  to- 
go  out  and  seek  teachers  to  work  in 
his  schools.  Teachers  felt  that  he  was 
a  man  who  would  investigate  and  give 
a  teacher  credit  according  to  his  worth. 
A  man  whose  worth  for  25  years  has 
been  of  such  a  high  order  as  this,  when 
he  goes  from  among  us,  it  brings  a 
feeling  of  sadness  to  us.  Such  a  man 
was  H.  M.  Parker,  and  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  stand  up  here  and 
pay  my  humble  tribute  to  him. 

SuPT.  MoutTOK:  —  Perhaps  I  was- 
more  intimately  connected  with  Mr. 
Parker  than  any  other  one  man  in  this 
presence.  He  was  to  me  like  a  friend 
and  brother.  We  were  about  the  same 
age  he  being  a  little  older.  We  were 
associated  together  for  some  years  he 
being  in  Elyria  and  I  being  in  Ober- 
Hn. 

The  friendship  that  grew  out  of  this 
association  and  the  association  of  our 
families  was  lasting  and  very  close. 
From  this  beginning  over  in  Lorain, 
county  the  friendship  was  continued.  I 
knew  Parker  and  I  knew  him  well.  He 
was  a  great-hearted  man.  His  heart 
went  out  for  all  those  in  the  profession- 
and  especially  for  young  men  and  young- 
women  who  were  entering  the  profes- 
sion, who  were  in  their  younger  days' 
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and  their  younger  experience.  To  all 
such  he  always  extended  *  a  helping 
hand.'  Parker  was  a  man  of  greater 
mental  ability  than  those  who  associ- 
ated with  him  in  a  general  way  knew. 
He  was  a  thorough  school  man.  He 
was  a  school  man  in  heart,  in  soul,  and 
in  purpose. 

If  he  made  any  mistake  I  think  it 
was  a  mistake  others  have  made  and 
one  that  we  should  all  avoid  making, 
that  of  undertaking  to  do  two  things 
at  the  same  time.  He  entered  heartily 
as  he  always  did  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  of  Maccabees.  This  took 
time  and  attention  from  his  professional 
work.  He  was  at  the  head  of  this  as- 
sociation in  this  state  but  at  the  same 
time  he  has  said  to  me  I  wish  I  was  out 
of  it,  my  heart  and  soul  goes  back  to 
my  school  work.  No  man  was  more 
interested  in  the  work  of  teaching  or  in 
the  work  of  the  schools.  Especially 
was  he  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers*  Association.  Away 
back  in  the  60s  he  became  a  member 
of  this  Association. 

He  was  always  here  up  to  the  time 
he  went  into  the  work  I  referred  to. 
He  was  always  loyal  to  this  Associa- 
tion. It  seemed  to  be  his  great  pleas- 
ure to  meet  and  greet  his  fellow  teach- 
•ers  at  the  annual  meeting.  He  has 
told  me  so  many  times  I  want  to  get 
around  to  the  Association.  I  feel  that 
I  must  go  but  for  later  years  he  did 
not  come  because  of  other  thmgs  which 
•demanded  his  attention.  I  am  glad  to 
•stand  here  this  morning  and  bear  tes- 
timony that  he  was  a  worthy  man,  a 
capable  teacher  and  a  valuable  friend. 

M.  E.  Hard:  —  This  is  certainly  an 
hour  that  is  always  sad  and  the  one  I 
have  to  speak  of  is  one  that  is  known 
hy  every  one,  Mrs.  Burns.  Everyone 
remembers  her.  I  think  since  1873  I 
have  seen  Mrs.  Bums  here,  and  her 
Inspiration  has  been  uplifting  to  all  of 
us.     She  was  hospitable  to  every  one 


who  had  the  privilege  o{  comixxg  into 
her  home.  She  waa  interested  in  the 
teachers  of  Ohio.  Many  times  I  have 
been  in  her  home  and  talked  over  the 
troubles  we  have  and  she  seemed  to 
carry  on  her  shoulders  the  burdens  of 
the  teacher.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
in  the  state  that  seemed  to  be  more 
interested  in  school  work  and  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  school  work.  She 
was  interested  in  all  kinds  of  school 
work  and  especially  the  work  in  litera- 
ture. I  am  glad  to  have  the  privilege 
this  morning  to  say  these  few  words 
as  a  tribute  to  her  memory. 

E.  W.  Wilkinson:— I  want  to  speak 
just  a  word  relative  to  the  character  of 
H.  M.  Parker.  It  is  a  phase  of  bis 
character  that  has  not  been  touched 
upon  this  morning.  I  want  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  his  memory  as  a  man  who 
was  especially  interested  and  helpful  to 
young  men  who  were  entering  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  My  first  experi- 
ence was  in  meeting  him  as  a  Harrison 
county  boy  at  an  institute.  It  was  in 
1884  that  Parker  and  Stevenson  of  Co- 
lumbus were  associated  as  institute  in- 
structors in  our  county  in  a  little  town 
down  on  the  Ohio-Indiana  border  line. 
I  went  there  a  green,  awkward  country 
boy.  It  was  at  that  institute  that  Mr. 
Parker  took  me  by  the  hand,  asked  me 
about  myself  and  gave  me  that  encour- 
agement which  has  always  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  me.  And  last 
but  not  least  he  never  forgot  me.  He 
remembered  me  the  next  time  I  met 
him  at  this  association  and  he  always 
remembered  me  at  every  succeeding 
meeting.  He  never  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment to  know  me  and  to  greet  me  with 
that  same  cordiality  which  characterized 
our  first  meeting.  He  seemed  to  have 
a  faculty  of  ingratiating  himself  into 
favor  with  everybody  and  he  was  be- 
loved by  all  When  he  entered  on  his 
work  with  the  Maccabees  he  frequently 
came  to  Cincinnati  and  I  do  not  think 
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he  ever  came  that  he  did  not  call  on  me 
or  call  me  up  and  ask  me  to  come  and 
-see  him.  He  was  a  man  who  was  an 
inspiration^  a  perpetual  encouragement 
and  a  true  friend  to  young  teachers 
everywhere. 

L.  Virgil  Mills:  —  I  desire  to  say 
just  a  word  in  regard  to  Mr.  Kimball. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  work  close  to 
"him.  The  one  great  characteristic  of 
this  man  and  one  whicih  we  should  all 
learn  was  the  fact  that  he  had  a  kind 
word  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
"Child.  He  could  name  every  man  in 
his  town  by  his  first  name  and  knew 
«very  child  and  would  chat  freely  ^ith 
them.  He  seemed  to  have  a  happy 
faculty  of  bringuig  together  all  the  in- 
terests of  his  town  for  his  school.  He 
never  forgot  a  name  and  always  had 
it  right  at  hand.  He  was  always  ready 
to  give  encouragement  to  every  per- 
son he  met.  I  think  his  life  is  a  great 
lesson  for  us  all.  I  think  that  we  may 
learn  from  his  life  that  we  can  come  in 
closer  touch  with  every  person  in  our 
own  community. 

E.  B.  Cox:  — I  want  to  say  a  word 
in  regard  to  one  of  our  members  that 
has  gone  from  among  us.  If  I  have 
achieved  any  sticcess  I  owe  it  all  to 
Geo.  W.  Welsh.  I  can  not  let  this  hour 
^o  by  without  saying  a  word  and  pay- 
ing my  humble  tribute  to  his  memory. 
He  was  an  educator  in  the  highest  and 


best  sense  of  that  term.  His  heart  was 
in  the  work  and  he  took  everybody  in 
•his  kindly  embrace. 

He  was  a  genuine  school  man  in 
every  respect  and  he  had  the  educa- 
tional spirit  within  him.  His  friend- 
ship and  his  g^reeting  was  inspiring,  up- 
lifting and  helpful  to  every  one  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  a 
Tfibble  man,  a  man  of  high  character 
and  above  all  a  man  of  Christian  char- 
acter. Peace  be  to  his  ashes.  May 
we  pay  the  highest  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory that  a  teacher  can  pay  to  a  fellow 
teacher.  This  is  a  sad  hour  but  it  is 
'an  hour  that  should  be  inspiring  and 
uplifting  to  us  all.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  best  hour  of  the  week  should  be 
given  to  this  memorial  exercise. 

Too  often  in  the  past  there  have 
gathered  only  a  few  persons  to  hear 
these  tributes  to  our  departed  teachers. 
The  occasion  is  one  that  should  com- 
mand the  attention  and  the  presence  of 
every  teacher.  I  want  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  committee  that  there  be 
given  the  best  hour  of  the  week  next 
year  for  this  memorial  exercise  in  order 
that  we  may  pay  a  proper  tribute  to 
oiir  fellow  workers  who  have  gone 
from  among  us.  Let  us  make  this  one 
of  the  most  profitable  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion and  thereby  do  honor  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  teachers  who  have  passed 
over  to  the  other  side. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  OHIO  STATE 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  its 
fifty-seventh  annual  session,  at  Put-in- 
Bay,  June  27,  28,  29,  1905,  offers  the 
following  resolution :       ' 

That  we  appreciate  the  courtesies  of 
the  management  of  the  Hotel  Victory; 


That  we  express  our  hearty  thanks  to 
the  President  and  Executive  Committee 
for  the  excellent  program  provided  for 
this  session ;  to  Prof,  N.  L  Glover,  for 
the  musical  program;  to  Prof.  A.  J. 
Gantvoort,  and  members  of  his  chorus, 
for    their   excellent   music;    and   to   all 
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those  who  contributed  to  the  rccreatioii 
and  entertainment  of  the  meetmg; 

That,  since  Mrs.  Delia  L.  Williai»a» 
owing  to  her  condition  of  health,  has 
tendered  her  resignation  as  member  and 
president  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  Board  of 
Control,  and  because  it  was  primarily 
due  to  her  efforts  that  the  circle  wa3  or- 
ganized, and  largely  due  to  her  efficient 
work  that  its  benefits  have  been  shared 
by  forty  thousand  teachers,  we  acc^t 
her  resignation  with  de^  r^n'^t  and  ex- 
tend the  thanks  of  this  Association  to  her 
for  her  splendid  services ; 

That  we  deem  it  a  very  substantial 
mark  of  educational  progress  in  Ohio 
that  in  every  part  of  the  state,  within  the 
past  year,  salaries  have  been  materially 
increased  and  the  tenure  of  the  teacher's 
positions  has  been  less  subject  to  polit- 
ical interference; 

That  we  congratulate  the  teachers  of 
Ohio  on  the  passage  of  a  new  school 
code,  much  of  which  is  to  be  commended 
as  containing  features  that  are  in  the  line 
of  educational '  progress ;  at  the  same 
time  we  regret  that  other  features,  vital 
to  the  schools  and  favored  by  this  As- 
sociation, were  not  adopted  by  the  last 
general  assembly.  We  especially  in- 
dorse the  provisions  of  the  new  code 
whereby  township  boards  of  education 
are  elected  at  large;  making  the  township 
tnore  completely  than   ever  before  the 


school  nnit ;  and  we  go  on  record  as  &- 
voting  centralization  of  township  schoolt- 
and  mandatory  supervision  and  the  nor- 
mal school; 

That  the  Association  indorses  the  p^atu 
of  uniform  questions  of  county  examina- 
tions of  teachers,  but  we  recommend  that 
instead  of  sample  lists  of  questions,  as 
now  provided  by  the  school  oode.  com- 
plete lists  be  printed  in  one  office,  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Ohio- 
G>mmissioner  of  Common  Schools,  and 
sent  under  seal  from  his  office  to  the 
several  boards  of  county  examiners,  to- 
be  (^>ened  by  them  on  the  morning  of 
the  examination,  in  the  presence  of  the 
applicants ; 

That  the  salary  of  the  State  Sdioot 
Commissioner  shall  be  increased  to  9. 
point  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  posi- 
tion and  commensurate  with  its  respon^ 
sibilities  and  duties; 

That  we  record  our  approval  of  per- 
sonal inspection  of  high  schools  and  our 
appreciation  of  the  aid  given  thereby  to* 
high  school  work,  and  of  the  doser  re- 
lations established  between  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  state. 

C  W.  Bennkt, 
J.  M.  H.  Fredebick, 
J.  P.  Sharkxy. 

On  motion  of  J.  A.  Shawan,  the  report 
was  adopted. 


MEMBERSHIP  ROLL. 


Allen  —  J.  L.  Steiner,  Beaverdam; 
Thos.  J.  Class,  Spenc<  rville. 

Ashhnd— Edith  'A  Markley,  K  P. 
Dean,  Ella  Culberts;.!:,  Achknd;  C.  W. 
Koppes,  Sullivan. 

Ashtabula  —  S.  A.  Harbout,  And- 
over;   Lizzie  C.  Holmes,  Ashtabula. 

Athens  —  Oscar  Chrisman,  F.  S.  Coul- 
trap,  Zella  Foster,  Henry  G.  Williams, 


Athens;    Aaron  Grady,  Nelsonville. 

Auglaise  —  E.  A.  Hotchkiss,  St. 
Marys;  H.  H.  Helter,  Sarah  Howell,  EL 
Jane  Bailey,  Wapakoneta. 

Belmont -^L.  E.  York,  Bameaville; 
Mrs.  Ella  Bishop,  Ina  Bowman,  Ger- 
trude Gow,  F.  W.  Wenner,  Martina 
Ferry. 

Butler^^KjeTtrude    Silver,    Hamilton ; 
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Lillian   W.   Johnson,   Anna   £.   Logan, 
Oxford. 

Clark  —  Cora  Garrison,  John  S.  Wea- 
ver, Springfield;  W.  T,  Trump,  South 
Charleston. 

Clermont  —  J.  E.  Collins,  Batavia;  H. 
W.   Paxton,   Loveland. 
Clinton  —  T.  C.  Madden,  Sabina. 
Columbiana —    R.  E.  Rayman,  Flor- 
ence Updegraff,  Jessie  Manley,  Martha 
Cooper,  Elma  G.  Martin,  Nellie  Camp- 
bell,  H.   H.  Neptune,  Grace  Hartman, 
J.  M.   McLaughlin,  Hugh  F.  Laughlin, 
Elizabeth   Stevenson,  Elizabeth  Griggs, 
Lena   Blake,  Anna   E.  Johnston,   Elea- 
nor G.  Orr,  Carrie  Gaver,  Hattie  Orin, 
Alice  Bucher,  Ethel  Herbert,  Hattie  Poe, 
Drussie     Creighton,     Minnie    A  g  n  e  r, 
Naomi    Shontz,    Edna    Joseph,    Elmer 
Price,  C.  A.  Jacot,  A.  D.  Osborne,  Min- 
nie Stoddard,  Mary  Buchanan,  D.  Fran- 
ces   Brunton,    Rachel    McBane,    Angle 
Moore,  Laura  B.  McNary,  Lina  Joseph, 
Margaret  McConncIl,  Mary  A.  Andrews, 
Maude  Baum,  Mary  A.  Douglass,  Mary 
L.    Pike,    Edna    Donovan,    Mrs.    Delia 
Hayes,  Martha  Calieba,  Mary  A.  Smith, 
Ida  C.  Kimmerle,  J.  S.  Hawkins,  Mary 
Jackman,   Agnes   Pfisterer,   Clara   Beal, 
Claude   Gill,   Florence   Harris,    Martha 
Colen^n,    Emily    Firth,    Grace    Lowrie, 
Janet  Hill,  Margaret  Roach,  Florence  S. 
Pritchard,  Sadie  Davis,  Eleanor  Bram- 
ley,  East  Liverpool;   Lillian  Robb,  J.  S. 
Johnson,  B.  F.  Stanton,  Salem;    J.  S. 
McDonald,  Wellsville. 
Coshocton  —  H.   S.   Piatt,  Coshocton. 
Crawford  —  Charles    F.    Limbach, 
Crestline;  L  C.  Gunther,  Grace  Weston, 
Luella  Tracht,  Laura  Barker,  Clara  Bar- 
ker,  Mary  Malther,   Laura   Sayre,   Sue 
Casey,  Kate  Mitchell,  Georgiana  Lewis, 
Mrs.    W.    B.    Goshon,    Bella    Monroe, 
Louise  John,  Gallon. 

Cuyahoga  —  J.  E.  Pettit,  Bedford ;  M. 
R.  McElroy,  Berea;  D.  W.  McGlenen, 
Chagrin  Falls;  H.  O.  Merriam,  Mrs. 
M.  P.  Campbell,  Mary  L.  Peterson,  N. 
A.    Putt,    E.    F.    Eldredgc,    James    S. 


Curry,  C.  W.  Shemmon,  Clara  Mayer, 
Alice  Carothers,  Annette  Carothers,  H. 
E.  Bourne,  Edwin  F.  Moulton,  Mabel 
MacKinney,  C.  E.  Brown,  W.  G.  H. 
Howe,  Stuart  Eagleson,  Mabel  Beeman,. 
Solomon  Wcimer,  A.  E.  Gladding,  B. 
Watson  Burgess,  J.  Powell  Jones,  Effie- 
Gerould,  Ruth  E.  Dowdell,  Dina  Rick-^ 
enberg,  Mrs.  M.  Rickenberg,  B.  E.  Rich- 
ardson, Cleveland;  W.  H.  Kirk,  East 
Cleveland;  H.  H.  Cully,  C.  J  Marshall,. 
Glenville;  J.  M.  H.  Frederick,  F.  F. 
Musrush,  H.  W.  Kennedy,  Lakewood; 
H.  A.  Redfield,  Nottingham. 

Darke  ^  Howard  G.  Carter,  W.  W. 
Nusbaum,  Greenville;  O.  L.  Simmons, 
Hill  Grove;  M.  A.  Brown,  New  Madi- 
son. 

Defiance^].  J.  Burns,  F.  E.  Rey- 
nolds, R.  W.  Mitchell,  Loamy  Heater, 
R.  L.  Ervin,  Defiance. 

Delaware  —  J.  H.  Rowland,  Ella 
Richards,  Horace  A.  Stokes,  A.  M. 
Doderer,  W.  C.  Ginn,  Mayme  Warren, 
W.  F.  Whitlock,  Anna  G.  Sycks,  Del- 
aware;   Ira  Gregory,  Galena. 

Erie  —  Kate  McKena,  Mayme  Mul- 
caney;  J.  C.  Seeman,  H.  B.  William, 
Sandusky. 

FairHeld  —  Seth  Hayes,  C.  T.  McCoy, 
Mate  P.  McCoy,  Sturgeon  McCoy,  H. 
V.  Merrick,  Lancaster. 

Franklin  —  Minona  Schwier,  Lilian 
Behren,  Juliette  Sessions,  Helen  O. 
Lemert,  George  P.  Harmount,  Joseph  A. 
Harlor,  F.  B.  Pearson,  J.  A.  Shawan, 

C.  D.  Everett,  W.  B.  Skimming,  J.  C. 
Hambleton,  Jennie  Davies,  Louise  Stew- 
art, Edith  C  Rees,  Mary  Ferrcll,  Alice 

D.  Hare,  U.  S.  Brandt,  J.  D.  Harlor, 
Grace  R.  Peters,  Lillian  Colgan,  Jane  D. 
Sullivant,  Margaret  Felch,  Anna  Finn, 
George  W.  Leahy,  Helen  Gallen,  Maude 
Flynn,   Ida   Feiel,   Bertha   Ober,   C.   S. 

.  Barrett,  Harriet  Bancroft,  Kate  Drake, 
Carolyn  L.  Scott,  Jessie  A.  Neate,  Gara 
G.  Orton,  Ada  R  Needles,  W.  M. 
Townsend,  C.  L.  Dickey,  Ida  Qark, 
Hermine   De  Nagy,  Eleanor  L.  Skinner, 
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Sarah  M.  Kumler,  Annette  C.  Walsh,  A. 
L.  Peters,  Sarah  T.  Barrows,  Charlotte 
L.  Claypoole,  Anna  B.  Keagle,  Mary  O. 
Scott,  Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  Alice 
Fassig,  O.  T.  Corson,  Elizabeth  Wood, 
Linnie  S.  Wood,  Mary  Esper,  O:  H. 
Magley,  Mabel  Kutz,  Anna  Pfeiffer, 
Caroline  Wendt,  Annie  £.  Hull,  Belle 
Scott,  W.  W.  Boyd,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Pear- 
son, Humphrey  W.  Pearson,  E.  A. 
Jones,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Jones,  S.  C.  Dobson, 
A.  B.  Graham,  E.  B.  Stevens,  A.  Evans, 
J.  H.  Snyder,  Ida  K.  Galbrcath,  L.  S. 
Wells,  E.  E.  Richards,  Eva  M.  Francis, 
Clara  Maetzel,  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  Abram 
Brown,  W.  O.  Thompson,  Mrs.  N.  B. 
Abbott,  Dee  McNaghten,  J.  D.  Luse, 
W.  H.  Hartsough,  Lillian  Gallen, 
Catherine  Huntington,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Columbus;  A.  C.  Fries,  Grove 
City;  Lucy  Richart,  Bertha  Ashbrook, 
MilQ. 

Fulton ^G.  R.  Anderson,  Delta;  C. 
J.  Biery,  J.  C  Burr,  Wauseon. 

Gallia  — M.  A.  Henson,  J.  Howard 
Spohn,  GalHpolis. 

Geauga  — L.  Virgil  Mills,  Burton;  B. 
A.  Gates,  Welshficld. 

Greene  — E.  B.  Cox,  Lewis  C.  Cox, 
Xenia. 

Guernsey  —  H.  Z.  Hobson,  J.  M.  Carr, 
Cambridge ;  W.  G.  Wolfe,  Quaker  City. 

Hamilton  —  Charles  W.  Dabney,  J.  P. 
Cummins,  E.  W.  Wilkinson,  O.  P. 
Voorhees,  George  B.  Bolenbaugh,  O. 
M.  Patton,  F.  B.  Dyer,  W.  H.  Maddux, 
J.  H.  Locke,  L.  M.  Schiel,  E.  W.  Cox, 
A.  J.  Gantvoort,  Miss  H.  V.  Creel, 
C.  J.  Brooks,  E.  A.  Porter,  Frank  R. 
Ellis,  Victor  Groneweg,  F.  E.  Crane, 
Alice  Paddock,  Mary  K.  Ring,  Anna 
Reilly,  Frank  H.  Wilson,  A.  H.  Stead- 
man,  LaFayette  Bloom,  Pauline  Schmidt, 
Cincinnati;  A.  J.  Willey,  College  Hill; 
S.  T.  Dial,  Lockland;  E.  D.  Lyon, 
Edna  H.  Pick,  Madisonville ;  W.  W. 
Mclntire,  Norwood;  T.  L.  Simmer- 
mon,  Pleasant  Ridge ;  C.  S.  Fay,  Wyom- 
ing. 


Hancock  — J.  T.  Glenn,  J.  F.  Smith, 
J.  W.  Zeller,  Findlay. 

Hardin  — H.  E.  Eby,  Grovcr  Kreg- 
low,  Ada;  E.  E.  Bush,  N.  £.  Hutchin- 
son, E.  S.  Neeley,  Kenton. 

Harrison  —  John  B.  Conard,  Scio. 

Highland  —  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Marks, 
F.  H.  Warren,  Hilisboro. 

Henry  — F.  W.  Lcist,  P.  C.  Zemcr, 
Napoleon. 

Hocking  —  H.  T.  Silverthom,  Logan. 

Huron — Ed.  A.  Evans,  Chicago;  A. 
C.  Burrell,  Monroeville ;  W.  H.  Mitchell, 
New  London;   A.  D.  Beechy,  Norwalk. 

Jackson  —  Ada  Horton,  Lucy  B. 
Jones,  E.  C.  Myers,  Jackson;  E.  W. 
Patterson,  Wellston. 

Jelferson  —  Wilson  Hawkins,  H.  M. 
Carpenter,  Mingo  Junction;  D.  W. 
Matlack,  Lydia  V.  Sharp,  Margaret  Hill, 
W.  W.  Parmenter,  Isabella  Tappan, 
Nannie  Schellart,  G.  W.  Walker,  Ed- 
win M.  Van  Cleve,  Lola  Maude  Alli- 
son, Nell  Cox,  W.  H.  Maurer,  Esther 
C.  Ward,  Josephine  Hammond,  Anne 
A.  Bustard,  Emma  Moncrieff,  Mary  A. 
Prentiss,  Steubenville ;  S.  K.  Mardis, 
Mrs.  S.  K.  Mardis,  Deane  Knagi,  Ada 
Maxwell,  Toronto. 

Knox  —  ],  K.  Baxter,  G.  R.  Warman, 
Mt.  Vernon. 

Lake  —  George  C.  Von  Beseler,  Madi- 
son; Alice  M.  Woodford,  Mentor;  C. 
F.  Stearns,  F.  H.  Kendall,  R.  W.  Hen- 
derson,  Paincsville. 

Lawrence  —  S  P.  Humphrey,  Ironton. 

Licking  — T>.  D.  Pryor,  Croton;  L. 
W.  MacKinnon,  Ella  Howe,  Granville; 
L.  C.  Brown,  Jersey;  Rellet  DeRolph, 
Johnstown;  F.  G.  Steele,  J.  D.  Sim- 
kins,  U.  G.  Sanger,  Newark;  Charles  T. 
Moon,  Delia  Carter,  Pataskala. 

Logan  —  J.  W.  MacKinnon,  Bellefon- 
taine;  N.  H.  Stull.  DcGraflF;  R.  W. 
Solomon,  West  Mansfield. 

Lorain  — YL.  M.  Ebert,  C  M.  Wil- 
liams. W.  R.  Comings,  Elyria;  D.  J. 
Boone,  A.  C.  Eldredge,  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Spencer,  Nannie  Linton,  Lorain;   A.  L^ 
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Button,  Oberlin;  R.  H.  Kinnison, 
Wellington. 

Lucas  — EtiSL  Mac  Barkdull,  H.  J. 
Ebcrth,  G.  Otto  Haubold,  G.  K.  Lyons, 
Mrs.  Pauline  Steinem,  Toledo. 

Madison  —  Daisy  M.  Dick,  L.  C.  Dick, 
West  Jefferson. 

Mahoning —U.  A.  Kimmel>  T.  S. 
Orr,  Poland ;  Carl  Zeller,  E.  A.  Gilmon, 
W.  H.  Partridge,  F.  F.  Herr,  N. 
H.  Chaney,  Wells  L.  Griswold,  Geo. 
P.  Chatterton,  E.  F.  Miller,  E.  D.  John- 
son, L.  D.  Hayes,  Florence  Tucker- 
•mann,  Sarah  J.  Peterson,  Emma  J. 
Owen,  Miriam  Thomas,  Emily  P.  Wol- 
cott,  Mary  Picard,  C.  M.  L  Altdoerffer, 
J.  M.  Dixon,  George  W.  Alloway,  Lyde 
McGown,  Sara  E.  Henry,  Charlotte  J. 
Lee,  Mary  C.  Palmer,  Anne  M.  Thomas, 
Maggie  Robbins,  Youngstown. 

Marion  —  Cummins  P.  Eberhart,  Ade- 
laide; H.  L.  Frank,  Clara  A.  Kowalke, 
Flora  A.  Kowalke,  Marion. 

Medina  — J.  F.  Smith,  Lodi;  F.  B. 
Emery,  J.  R.  Kennan,  Medina;  G.  U. 
Baumgardner,  Seville;  S.  M.  Miller, 
Wadsworth. 

Miami  —  L.  J.  Bennett,  Covington;  F. 
E.  C.  Kirdkendall,  C.  W.  Bennett,  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Bennett,  Piqua;  Orville  Crist, 
Tippecanoe  City;  Bertha  Burnett, 
Ralph  M.  Brown,  Rebecca  M.  Eppley, 
Emma  Schaible,  Troy. 

Montgomery  —  G.  W.  Brumbaugh,  J. 
W.  Carr,  J.  R.  Fortney,  W.  H.  Meek, 
Dayton;  C.  W.  McClure,  Germantown; 
William  McK.  Vance,  Maimisburg. 

Morrow  —  Mrs.  Nettie  Coleman,  H. 
Elizabeth  Williamson,  Iberia;  C.  B. 
Stoner,  Mt.  Giled. 

Muskingum  — D.  J.  Schaefer,  E.  E. 
Smock,  Dresden. 

Ottawa  —  J.  E.  Ockerman,  Lakeside; 
C.  S.  Wheaton,  Port  Qinton;  J.  C. 
Oldt,  Put-in-Bay. 

Paulding  —  F.  J.  Stinchcomb,  Payne. 

Pickaway  —  D.  L.  Hines,  Ashville;  C. 
L,  Boyer,  T.  O.  Williams,  Circleville. 

Pike  —  Chauncey  Lawrence,  Waverly. 


Portage  — Amy  I,  Herriff,  Kent;  T. 
D.  Douthitt,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Douthitt,  Ra- 
venna;   F.  B.  Jagger,  Windham. 

Preble- },  Reuben  Beachler,  Eaton; 
F.  E.  Hoffman,  Twin;  F.  E.  Rinehart, 
West  Alexandria. 

Punam  —  W.  E.  Kershner,  Columbus 
Grove. 

Richland^ W.  F.  Allgire,  Bellvillc; 
Bertha  Ruess,  Sophie  Ruess,  J.  A. 
Leonard,   Ilena   M.   Swainn,   Mansfield. 

Ross  —  M.  E.  Hard,  Chillicothe;  Ger- 
trude Wiley,  Frankfort;  Floyd  L  Rit- 
tenour,  Kingston. 

Sandusky  ^E.  F.  Warner,  Bellevue; 
J.  J.  Breslin,  Burgoon;  F.  M.  Ginn, 
Clyde;  Harvey  Brugger,  W.  W.  Ross, 
Fremont. 

Seneca  —  S.  H.  Layton,  W.  S.  Robin- 
son, Mary  Tall,  Fostoria;  O.  F.  Hart, 
Republic;  Dora  Hartman,  Mary  Hart- 
man,  C.  A.  Krout,  Tiffin. 

Shelby  — hte  A.  Dollinger,  Ira  C 
Painter,  H.  R.  McVay,.  Sidney. 

Stark  — J.  W.  Guthrie,  J.  E.  Morris, 
Alliance;  A.  C.  Alleshouse,  C.  A.  Arm- 
strong, Maud  Moore,  F.  N.  Sweitzer, 
Canton;  C.  L.  Cronebaugh,  Clara  Sto- 
ver, Clara  Morris,  E.  W.  Busby,  Wm. 
W.  Graves,  Massillon. 

Summit  — J.  L.  McFarland,  L.  R. 
Knight,  H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  J.  E.  An- 
tram,  John  R.  Smith,  R.  W.  Ketrel,  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Ketrel,  D.  C.  Rybolt,  Jessie 
France,  N.  L.  Glover,  S.  B.  Moul, 
Akron;  Frank  L.  Lytle,  Copley;  C.  F. 
Seese,  Hudson. 

Tuscarawas  — F.  P.  Geiger,  Canal 
Dover;  A.  J.  Fry,  Dennison;  G.  C 
Maurer,  G.  A.  Wyly,  New  Philadel- 
phia; L.  E.  Everett,  Uhrichsville. 

Union — L.  B.  Demorest,  Marysville; 
F.  B.  Bryant,  W.  C.  Dyer,  Richwood. 

Van  Wert  —  T,  W.  Shimp,  Delphos; 
J.  P.  Sharkey,  Van  Wert. 

Warren  — O.  M.  Soule,  Franklin; 
Miss  Addie  Madden,  Harveysburg;  J. 
M.  Hamilton,  Rea  McCain,  Lebanon; 
Jennie  Tubbey,  Morrow. 
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Washington  —  Elmer  W.  Jordan,  Al- 
fred T.  Perry,  F.  P.  Wheeler,  J.  M. 
Starling,  J.  R.  Franklin,  George  M. 
Plummer,  Emma  J.  Arnold,  C.  E. 
Reed,  Selina  Peam,  Carrie  Strieker, 
James  Bird,  Mary  L.  Scott,  A.  V.  Fix- 
ley,  Grace  Spooner,  Nellie  Neptune, 
Elizabeth  Neptune,  Emma  Best,  Mary 
L.  Dabele,  Mary  E.  Brown,' J.  V.  Mc- 
Millan, Anna  Roth,  Marietta, 

Wayne  —  E.  E.  Adair,  Doylestown; 
J.  B.  Mohler,  A.  H.  Etling,  Retta  Wei- 
rich,  Orrville;  Charles  Haupert,  Lura 
B.  Kean,  Rosa  Dausman,  Maude  L. 
Shamp,   Bertha   Cunningham,   Anna   E. 


Hurst,  Jessie  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Taw- 
ney,  Claudia  Myers,  Margaret  King, 
Wooster. 

Wood  —  K.  C  Dieterich,  Bowling 
Green;  B.  O.  Martin,  North  Baltimore; 
D.  E.  Black,  Prairie  Depot. 

Wyandotte —  H.  B.  Mulholland,  Up- 
per Sandusky. 

Outside  of  the  State  —  J.  M.  Mulford, 
O.  G.  Thomas,  W.  D.  Parsons,  C.  J. 
Boyer,  H.  G.  Butler,  Ira  T.  Eaton, 
Hugh  Brown,  Chicago,  III.;  F.  A.  Pres- 
ton, Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  T.  A.  Edwards, 
Berea,  Ky. ;  W.  M.  Henderson,  W.  Va. ;  • 
H.  E.  Conard,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
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auB«CRipnrioN  RXTsa. 

SiBsic  tabKriptioBS,  cmsh,  or  tabKriptioiis- 
taken  at  the  iiMtitatet,  |L.0O  each.  Sini^ 
muhacnpaQDM,  *tM#  ^LWk  SuhscripHom 
taken  ai  the  mstHtUet  amd  n«i  paid  btforw 
December  1,  or  vdAM  three  months  of 
dete  of  iMttUnte,  |l.t6  each.  Cash  reaewala 
fLOO.  Time  Rencwala  %LM,  Siagle  nam- 
ber   10  cents. 

MOMBT  should  be  seat  bf  SApctsi,  draftf 
aioncy  order  or  registered  letter.  Make  all 
remittances  payable  to  O.   T.  CoBSON. 

TBB  Momthlt  is  nailed  the  first  week  of 
each  month.  Any  subscriber  faiUng  to  re- 
cet^  a  copy  by  the  fifteenth  should  gl^ 
notice  promptly,  and  another  will  be  sent. 
Any  person  wishing  his  address  changed 
should  send  notice  not  later  than  the  twen- 
ty-fifth of  the  month,  and  must  gjioe  both 
the  aid  and  the  new  address. 

Noncm  will  bi  oivxm  to  bach  subscsibb  o» 

THB    TllCB    HZS    SVBSCBZPTZOll    BXPIBBS      BUT 

HO    suBscazpTioir    will    bb    discomtzmubd 

BZCBrr  UPOM  BBQUBST  SBKT  DRBCT  to  THB 
OPnCB,  ACCOMPANIBD  BY  THB  PULL  AMOVMT 
DUB  AT   THB  TllCB  SUCH   BBQUBST  IS  MADB. 


EDUCATIONAL  NKWS. 

— Supt.  C.  E.  Budd,  of  Loudon- 
ville,  graduated  two  boys,  June  2. 
As  a  feature  of  the  commencemem 
programme,  the  school  gave  the 
cantata,  "The  Rainbow  Fete." 

— Prof.  J.  H.  Dickason,  of 
Wooster,  has  been  making  gener- 
ous drafts  upon  his  mileage  book 
during  this  commencement  season, 
as  many  people  have  come  to  know 
that  he  always  has  something  10 
say  and  knows  how  to  say  it. 


— Supt.  James  Ross,  of  Fort  Re- 
covery, graduated  a  class  of  seven, 
May  31.  Dean  H.  C.  Minnich,  of 
Oxford,  delivered  the  address. 

— F.  C.  Cockins,  who  graduates 
from  the  Ohio  State  University  this 
month,  goes  to  Painesville  next 
year  as  teacher  of  physics  and 
chemistry. 

— Guy  Burnett,  principal  of  the 
Millersburg  schools,  resigns  to  ac- 
cept a  fine  position  in  Chicago. 

— The  Wooster  high  school  will 
add  another  man  to  its  corps  for 
next  year. 

— "  Superintendent  and  entire 
corps  of  teachers  reelected,"  is  the 
way  the  sfory  reads  at  Mingo 
Junction.  Supt.  Wilson  Hawkins 
is  doing  telling  work,  and  is  a  man 
with  a  great  heart  and  warm  hand. 

— Supt.  D.  J.  Snyder,  of  Milo, 
graduated  a  class  of  eight,  June  i. 
He  has  been  reelected  for  another 
year  at  $1,200. 

—Supt.  W.  F.  Allgire,  of  Belle- 
ville, has  been  reelected  at  a  good 
increase  in  salary. 


LIFE  CERTIFICATES. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful applicants: 

High  School  Life  Certificates— James 
H.  Barnett,  Rockford;  Frederick  Bit- 
tikofer,  New  Washington;  Marshall  A. 
Brown,  New  Madison ;  David  C.  Bry- 
ant, St.  Paris;  S.  L.  Caylor,  Dayton; 
Albert  F.  Darby,  Cuba;  S.  L.  Eby,  Ada; 
Samuel  A.  Gillett,  Bridgeport;  H.  Z. 
Hobson,  Dennison ;  John  W.  Carr,  Day- 
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ton;  Ira  C.  Painter,  Sidney;  W.  E. 
Partington,  Sidney;  F.  J.  Stinchcomb, 
Payne;  Clarence  B.  Stoner,  Mt.  Gilead; 
Fred  H.  Warren,  Hillsboro;  Henry  G. 
Williams,  Athens;  F.  C.  Woodward, 
Sidney;  Minnie  D.  Johnson,  Cleveland; 
Rhea  McCain,  Lebanon;  Ella  M.  Rich- 
ards, Lima;  Marion  E.  Schlessinger, 
Xenia;    Cathryn  A.  Weber,  London. 

FORTY-EIGHT    COMMON    SCHOOL    CERTIFI- 
CATES. 

Common  School  Life  Certificates  — 
Charles  W.  Agler,  Eldorado;  George  F. 
Aschbacher,  Oak  Harbor;;  G.  C.  Baum- 
gartner,  Seville;  A.  L.  Beck,  Bethel; 
Ernest  Benedict,  College  Hill;  Edward 
Brantner,  Selma ;  William  C.  Brashares, 
Lancaster;  Walter  C.  Campbejl,  Woos- 
ter;  Hamilton  L.  Cash,  Byesville;  Em- 
met B.  Cranston,  Fairview;  Orville 
Crist,  Tippecanoe  City;  J.  A.  Crowell, 
Bradford;  William  Raymond  Davis, 
Aurora ;  Guy  S.  Dennison,  Monroe ; 
Alvin  Dille,  Albany;  Worthy  Dyson, 
Pleasant  City;  G.  H.  Eckerle,  James- 
town ;  Frank  E.  Elliott,  Ashtabula  Har- 
bor: A.  H.  Etling,  Orville;  H.  B.  Gal- 
b-aith,  Uhrichsville;  Charles  F.  Gcet- 
ing,  West  Manchester;  Ira  Gregory, 
Galena ;  F.  B.  Hildebrand,  Cutler ;  H.  J. 
Janson,  Hartville;  W.  L.  Jeffers,  Bel- 
mont;. J.  K.  Kennan,  Medina;  C.  C. 
Livingston,  Urbana;  J.  J.  Martz,  Green- 
ville; E.  O.  McCowen,  Proctorville ; 
W.  W.  Mclntire,  Wooster;  J.  W.  Mc- 
Kinney,  Lynchburg;  William  H.  Mus- 
tard, Sabina;  C.  B.  Palmer,  Middle- 
town;  Vernon  M.  Riegel,  Haskins;  Max 
Roth,  Mingo  Junction;  John  Schwartz, 
Seven  Mile;  John  Scott,  Middletown; 
Damon  H.  Sellars,  Covington;  John  M. 
Smalley,  New  Waterford ;  W.  A.  Tippe, 
Ada;  O.  O.  Vogenitz,  Ada;  Clarence 
H.  Wiiians,  Wapakoneta ;  Maud  Car- 
mony,  Urbana;  Bessie  Eastman,  Wi- 
nona A.  Hughes,  Marion ;  Myrtle  Pflau- 
mer,  Litchfield ;  Cleol  M.  Wolpert,  Day- 
ton. 


Special  Certificates — Music:  G.  W. 
Barnes,  Norwalk;  Laura  J.  Soper,  Lon- 
don. Drawing:  Emma  Hollingswortfa, 
Dayton;   Mrs.  Anna  Newsome,  Gallipo 

lis. 


UNIFORM    EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

(Take  the  first  group  of  five,  and  cither 
the  second  or  third  group  of  five) 
1.  Distinguish  between  inductive 
and  deductive  reasoning.  Illustrate.  2. 
Should  definition  come  before  or  after 
illustration?  Why?  3.  Who  are  Pes- 
talozzi,  Froebel,  Locke,  Horace  Mann, 
William  T.  Harris?  4.  Mention  three 
objects  of  punishment  and  give  two 
rules  relative  to  the  administration  of 
punishment.  5.  How  would  you  teach 
patriotism? 

COMMON   SENSE  DIDACTICS. 

1.  With  what  characteristics  and  cir- 
cumstances of  child  life  is  the  teacher 
concerned  who  wishes  to  truly  "know 
the  child?"  2.  Distinguish  between 
recollection  and  memory.  Do  you  or 
do  you  not  wholly  condemn  the  recita- 
tion made  in  the  words  of  the  text 
book?  Why?  3.  From  what  classes 
of  books  would  you  select  a  represen- 
tative country  school  library?  4.  Dis- 
cuss the  recitation  as  to  objects,  length, 
advantages  of  the  written  recitation.  5. 
Do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  "adapt" 
the  classics  for  use  in  the  lower  grades? 
Why? 

MENTAL   GROWTH    AND  CONTROL. 

1.  Discuss  the  value  of  suggestion 
and  illustrate  its  power  with  concrete 
examples.  2.  What  service  does  asso- 
ciation perform  for  the  mind?  3.  Upon 
what  principles  are  so-called  "memory 
systems"  based?  4.  What  is  the  value 
of  introspection  in  the  education  of  the 
emotions?  5.  What  methods  should  be 
employed  in  dealing  with  obstinacy? 
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GRAMMAR. 

1.  In  the  expression  of  thought, 
what  is  the  province  of  grammar?  Of 
logic?  Of  rhetoric?  2.  Make  a  clear 
distinction  between  etymology  and  syn- 
tax, and  illustrate  the  province  of  each. 
3.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  (a)  an  infinitive;  (b)  a  clause.  4. 
Write  the  plural  form  of  each  of  the 
following:  topaz,  lathe,  arch,  fife,  pony, 
2cro,  index,  brother,  sail,  clay,  solo, 
thief,  turkey,  valley,  axis,  thesis  5,  c, 
spoonful,  man-servant.  5.  Write  sent- 
ences illustrating  the  use  of  "that"  as 
(a)  a  relative  pronoun;  (b)  a  conjunc- 
tion; (c)  an  adjective;  (d)  a  pronomi- 
nal adjective.  6.  Write  sentences  il- 
lustrating four  case  relations  of  the  pro- 
noun. 7.  Show  in  sentences  two  uses 
of  the  word  "only."  8.  Write  sent- 
ences showing  four  uses  of  a  clause, 
and  explain  each.  9.  Give  a  synopsis 
of  the  verb  "bear"  in  the  active  voice. 
10.  Write  in  good  language  and  form 
a  letter  of  not  less  than  fifty  words. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of 
63,  85.28,  and  191 13/25.  83516.  2.  A 
man  travels  until  his  watch  is  1  hr.  5 
min.  16  sec.  slow.  Has  he  traveled  cast 
or  west,  and  how  many  degrees  has  he 
covered?  E.  16*  19'.  3.  Distinguish  be- 
tween an  "ahquot  part"  and  a  "factor." 
Give  examples.  4.  At  what  rate  will 
the  interest  on  $3,200  for  92  days  equal 
the  interest  on  $4,800  for  46  days  at 
6%?  4^/^.  5.  A  rectangular  bin  will 
hold  300  bushels  of  grain.  What  is  its 
volume  in  cu.  ft.  ?  373i  cu.  ft.  6.  The 
sum  of  two  numbers  is  286,  and  their 
difference  is  3/11  of  the  greater  number. 
Find  the  numbers.  165,  120.  7.  Name 
the  standard  unit  of  linear  measure; 
surveyors*  long  measure;  liquid  meas- 
ure; avoirdupois  weight;  angular  meas- 
ure. 8.  Is  it  desirable  to  require  a 
fixed  form  of  analysis  of  problems  in- 


volving the  same  principles?  Give  rea- 
sons for  your  answer.  9.  For  what 
sum  must  a  note  be  drawn  at  4  months 
in  order  that  the  proceeds  of  it  when  dis- 
counted at  a  bank  at  7%  shall  be  $875.- 
50?  $896.42.  10.  Find  the  length  of  a 
board  containing  22J  ft.  of  lumber,  the 
ends  being  respectively  14  and  16  inches 
wide.     18  ft. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  accent?  Illustrate  the 
difference  between  primary  and  second- 
ary accent.  2.  Name  and  define  the 
following  diacritical  marks:  (-),  (..), 
(^)i  Wi  (<:)•  3.  Indicate  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  following  words: 
hydrangea,  aqueous,  misconstrue,  mir- 
age, bombast.  4.  What  is  phonetic 
spelling?  What  is  your  opinion  as  to 
its  practicability  in  the  school-room  ?  5. 
Spell  correctly  the  following  words: 
libeling,  abscess,  gamut,  ochre,  accede, 
decennial,  resuscitate,  ensconce,  heifer, 
irascible,  falsetto,  supersede,  naphtha,' in- 
sidious, Bartholomew,  valise,  sumac, 
sorghum,  sibyl,  phlegm. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  are  isothermal  lines?  Why 
do  they  not  extend  directly  east  and 
west?  2.  Locate  the  line  of  the  Siber- 
ian railway.  By  whom  was  it  built,  and 
for  what  purpose  ?  3.  Trace  the  course 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  tell  how  and 
why  the  climate  of  Europe  is  affected 
by  it.  4.  Over  what  bodies  of  water 
would  a  vessel  sail  in  going  from  Lon- 
don to  Odessa?  Name  in  order.  5. 
What  and  where  is  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: Orkney,  Caracas,  Auckland,  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  and  Ebro?  6.  Mention  in 
order  the  countries  that  bound  France 
and  tell  how  each  is  governed.  7.  Give 
three  causes  that  produce  marked  differ- 
ences in  the  climate  of  places  having  the 
same  latitude.     8.     Give  approximately 
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the  population  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  last  census.  Trace  the 
course  of  the  center  of  population; 
where  does  it  now  lie?  9.  Locate  the 
basin  drained  by  the  Ohio  river  system, 
and  discuss  the  relative  importance  of 
the  Ohio  river  as  a  commercial  high- 
way. 10.  Discuss  Panama  as  to  (a) 
exact  location;  (b)  government  at  the 
present  time;  (c)  climate;  (d)  inhabit- 
ants. 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  explora- 
tions by  two  of  the  following:  Cartier, 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Champlain.  2.  Bound 
the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution.  3.  Define  or  explain  two 
of  the  following:  The  Trent  Affair, 
Writs  of  Assistance,  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
Papers.  4.  Mention  four  important 
events  of  Jackson's  administration.  5. 
What  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  War  of 
1812?  What  important  question  was 
settled  by  that  war?  6.  Discuss  the 
Confederate  Government  as  to  duration, 
officials,  states  included.  7.  Mention 
five  powers  of  the  President.  8.  Who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States?  Be 
specific.  9.  Give  the  cause,  dates,  and 
results  of  the  late  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  10.  What 
American  was  most  prominently  asso- 
ciated with  each  of  the  following  enter- 
prises and  inventions :  the  first  steam- 
boat on  the  Hudson;  the  electric  tele- 
graph; the  Atlantic  cable;  the  Brook- 
lyn bridge ;  deepening  the  channel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Of  what  is  the  blood  composed? 
Distinguish  between  venous  and  arterial 
blood.  2.  Locate  the  following:  patella, 
fibula,  humerus,  clavicle,  radius.  3.  How 
do  the  voluntary  and  involuntary 
muscles  diflFer  in  structure  and  ac- 
tion? 4.  Name  six  divisions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  in  drder  from  the  mouth. 


5.  Give  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the 
liver  and  the  brain.  6.  Classify  the 
nerves.  7.  What  classes  of  foods  are  di- 
gested in  the  stomach?  In  the  intes- 
tines? 8.  Define  the  following  terms: 
congestion,  dislocation,  absorption.  9. 
Give  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
air  during  respiration.  10.  Describe  the 
brain  as  to  its  coats,  parts,  composition, 
use. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  What  effect  on  English  did  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  have?  2.  What  part  did 
John  Milton  take  in  the  struggle  for 
English  liberty?  3.  What  kind  of  liter- 
ature flourished  in  Addison's  time? 
What  did  he  contribute  to  that  litera- 
ture? 4.  Compare  the  literary  styles  of 
Daniel  Webster  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
o.  What  great  names  do  you  know  in 
American  newspaper  literature?  Why 
are  they  great?  6  Name  the  American 
authors  comprising  "The  Cambridge 
Group,"  and  make  a  brief  comparison  of 
their  literary  merits.  7.  Quote  from 
each  poet  included  in  "The  Cambridge 
Group."  8.  Name  "The  Concord  Group," 
and  make  a  comparison  of  the  authors 
comprising  it.  9.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of 
Hawthorne's  life  and  literary  achieve- 
ments. 10.  What  magazines  do  you 
read  ?     Why  ? 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  SUMMEII  HOME? 

If  so,  consider  a  proposition  of  lo- 
cating at  Topinabee,  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  Mullet  Lake,  30 
miles  south  of  Mackinaw,  on  the  line  of 
the  Michigan  Central.  Its  location  is  sn- 
perb.  Many  pretty  summer  homes  have 
already  been  built  on  the  terrace  running 
up  from  the  shore  of  the  lake  into  the 
beautiful  pine  woods.  It  is  not  a  fash- 
ionable resort,  but  one  where  comfort  in 
every  sense  may  be  had;  say  nothing  of 
the  pure  water  and  clear  atmosphere  to 
be  found  there.  Write  J.  S.  Hall,  Gen- 
eral Agent,  Detroit,  for  booklet. 
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"OPPORTUNITY." 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I  ! 

Fame,  love  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait. 
Cities  and  fields  I  walk;   I  penetrate 

Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate. 

If  sleeping,  wake;  if  feasting,  rise  before 
I  turn  away.     It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 
And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire,  and  conquor  every  foe 
Save  death;  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate,. 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury,  and  woe, 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore; 

I  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more. 

—  John  J,  Ingalls. 
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STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


ALGEBRA. 

1.  Factor: 

(a)  8ife^  — 16. 

(b)  x'  —  gy'  +  ex  +  g 

(c)  2sb'  —  bY  +  64c' 

2.  Find  the  square  root  of 

3.  Simplify : 

(a)  2k/;lH-5v/yJ^-K^:n7v« 

Sa            \  a  \  a 
4-2 

4.  a-^-x+i/'Sax+i^ 


(b)  3'.  — +2 


V  27^» 


=^,  find  X. 


a+x—V'Sax-\-x^ 


6.  Vd-  \  b-\/b^-bx 


-=r 


V b^- ^  b-V i)'-bx 
6.     1      1  __  1 

2 

1 


y 
2 


find  x  and,;'. 


xy  ^] 
7.  From  two  places,  distant  720 
miles,  A  and  B  set  out  to  meet  each 
other.  A  traveled  12  mjles  a  day 
more  than  B,  and  the  number  of 
days  before  they  met  was  equal  to 
one-half  the  number  of  miles  B 
went  per  day.  How  many  miles 
did  each  travel  per  •  day  ?  8.  A 
fanner  has  a  field  18  rods  long  and 
12  rods  wide,  which  he  wishes  to 
enlarge,  so  that  it  may  contain  twice 
its  former  area,  by  making  a  uni- 


form addition  on  all  sides.  What 
will  be  the  sides  of  the  field  when 
it  is  enlarged  ? 

BOTANY. 

I.  Define  spike,  glaucous,  con- 
volute, adventitious,  stomate,  en- 
dogen,  exotic.  2.  Give  common 
name,  family  name  and  species  of 
two  herbs  and  three  trees.  3.  How 
does  a  plant  get  each  of  its  chem- 
ical elements?  How  is  a  fern  fer- 
tilized? 4.  Draw  and  name  the 
kinds  of  indeterminate  inflores- 
cence. Distinguish  ovule  from 
ovary.  5.  Describe  the  work  of 
plants  in  making  soil.  6.  Draw 
and  name  the  kinds  of  leaves.  7. 
Outline  the  kinds  of  fruits.  8.  Is 
a  sponge  an  animal  or  a  plant  ? 
Give  reason  for  answer.  9.  Name 
a  monocotyl,  an  exogen,  a  crypto- 
gam, a  biennial,  a  deciduous  tree. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

I.  Name  three  classes  of  non- 
nitrogenous  food  substances.  Name 
the  organs  of  digestion  and  state 
what  is  the  principal  agent  in  the 
digestion  of  the  fats  and  starches. 
2.  What  are  the  effects  of  vigor- 
ous exercise  taken  immediately 
after  eating?  What  do  you  under- 
stand by  protoplasm,  nucleus  and 
centrosome?  Describe  a  typical 
cell  of  the  human  body.  3.  Name 
the  organs  or  functions  of  the  hu- 
man body  that  are  first  and  most 
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seriously  affected  by  the  use  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics.  What  are 
bacteria  and  how  do  they  produce 
disease?  4.  What  is  the  import- 
ance of  ventilation  to  the  human 
body?  State  how  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  produced  and  regulated. 
Distinguish  between  common  and 
special  sensations.  What  is  in- 
stinct? 5.  Define  diaphragm, 
aesophagus,  diastole,  pericardium 
and  villi.  Define  astigmatism  and 
cataract  and  state  the  causes  and 
effects  of  each.  Distinguish  be- 
tween a  stimulant  and  a  narcotic. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  I  have  a  garden  2ii  rods 
long  and  loj  rods  wide;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  yi  feet  high; 
a  walk  is  laid  out  within  the  fence 
which  is  7i  feet  wide  at  the  sides 
of  the  garden  and  6|  feet  wide  at 
the  ends ;  how  much  is  left  for  cul- 
tivation? 2.  How  many  cannon 
balls,  6  inches  in  diameter,  are  con- 
tained in  a  cubical  vessel  whose 
side  measures  2  feet,  and  how  many 
gallons  of  water  will  it  hold  after 
it  is  filled  with  the  balls?  3.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  a  garden  160  feet  long 
and  105  feet  wide;  he  wishes  to 
raise  the  surface  5  inches  by  using 
the  earth  taken  from  a  ditch  3  feet 
wide  dug  around  it  within  the 
fence,  but  finds  that  this  earth  loses 
10%  in  bulk  after  being  spread 
over  the  garden ;  what  must  be  the 
depth  of  the  ditch  ?  4.  A  steamer 
going  from  Philadelphia  to  Liver- 


pool passes  over  8J  degrees  of 
longitude  on  an  average  in  a  day; 
how  long  is  it  from  noon  one  day 
to  noon  the  next  day,  and  how  long 
will  it  be  on  the  return  voyage?  5. 
Two  steamboats  leave  Philadelphia 
and  Trenton  at  the  beginning  of 
ebb-tide,  going  towards  each  other, 
their  rate  of  travel  being  10  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  tide  running  ij 
miles  an  hour ;  how  far  from  Phila- 
delphia will  the  boats  meet,  the  dis- 
tance being  about  30  miles  ?  6.  In 
turning  a  cart  within  a  circle  it  was 
observed  that  the  outer  wheel  made 
two  turns  while  the  inner  made 
one;  the  wheels  were  each  three 
feet  high,  and  the  axle-tree  4J  feet 
long;  what  was  the  circumference 
of  the  track  described  by  the  outer 
wheel?  7.  A  field  is  square  and 
contains  twenty  acres.  How  many 
rounds  will  a  reaper  (6  ft.  swath) 
make  in  order  to  cut  one-half  the 
field?  8.  The  area  of  a  rectangu- 
lar field  is  3150  square  rods  and 
the  perimeter  is  250  rods.  Find 
the  sides. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

I.  What  is  Psychology  and  what 
are  the  objects  to  be  attained  in  its 
study?  Illustrate  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  forming  a  logical  cen- 
cept.  What  are  the  classes  into 
which  we  may  divide  the  intuitions  ? 
2.  Name  and  define  the  three  usual 
divisions  of  psychology.  Outline 
the  psychological  epochs  in  educa- 
tion and  cite  the  leading  character- 
istics  of  each  epoch.     3.   Is  con- 
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science  a  faculty  and  if  so  to  which 
of  the  other  faculties  it  is  most 
closely  allied?  Define  imaginative 
activity  and  state  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  depends.  4.  What  is 
judgment  and  what  are  its  essential 
elements?  Explain  your  under- 
standing of  categorical  judgment. 
Upon  what  are  many  of  the  imper- 
fections of  memory  based?  5.  Dis- 
tinguish between  sense  and  acquired 
perceptions.  What  are  some  of  the 
conditions  that  render  mental  labor 
pleasurable  ?  What  are  some  of  the 
views  regarding  inherited  intellect  ? 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

I.  Define  the  cosine,  cotangent, 
and  cosecant  of  an  angle,  and  prove 
that  these  ratios  remain  unchanged 
so  long  as  the  angle  is  the  same. 
Find  the  value  of  these  three  ratios 
for  an  angle  of  45°.  2.  Prove  the 
formulas : 


(i)  sin  A=]/  I— cos'A 
I 


(2)  cos  A=i/  i-}-tan*A 
If  sec  A=i/  2,  find  tan  A. 

3.  Prove  that  sin  (90**-fA)=cos 
A,  and  cos  (90**+A)=sin  A. 
Hence  show  that  cos  (i8o'*+A)  = 
cos  A. 

4.  Show  that  cos  *A  tan  *A-[-sin 
*A  cot  *A=i. 

5.  Show  that  cos  ^Atan'A-f-sin 
*Acot»A=:T 

6.  Pro.     that  cos  (A+B)=cos 
A  cos  B-    In  A  sin  B. 

Hence  show  that : 


cos  (A+B-fC) 

=cot  A  cot  B  cot  C 

A     •     n     •     ^     [ — cot   A — cot   B 
sm  A  sm  B  sm  C.    [__cot  C* 

7.  Given  that  sin  i  A=f ,  find  the 
value  of  tan  A. 

8.  Prove  that  the  sides  of  any 
plane  triangle  are  proportional  to 
the  sines  of  the  angles  opposite  to 
these  sides. 

If  2s=the  sum  of  the  three  sides 
(a,  b,  c)  of  a  triangle,  and  if  A  be 
the  angle  opposite  to  the  side  a 
prove  that 
2 
sin  A= — 1/  s(s — ^a)  (s — ^b)  (s— c) 
be 

9.  Prove  that  in  any  plane  trian- 
gle 

a— b 

tan  i  (A— B)= cot  i  C. 

a+b 

GRAMMAR    AND    COMPOSITION^ 

I.  State  some  of  the  common  de- 
fects in  teaching  language.  2. 
Name  the  diflferent  participles; 
state  how  they  are  formed  and  gov- 
erned. 3.  State  the  origin  of  the 
word  its.  Give  the  rule  for  the  use 
of  wotild  and  should.  4.  Define 
mode.  Distinguish  the  different 
modes  in  English,  giving  illustra- 
tions. 5.  Give  the  grammatical 
function  of  each  word:  "I  had 
rather  go  than  stay."  In  what  cases 
or  conditions  may  as  be  regarded  a 
relative?  6.  Define  case,  govern- 
ment in  grammar,  substantive,  ver- 
bal and  idiom.    7.  Parse  words  in 
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italics:  "And  now  depart!  and 
when  Thy  heart  is  heavy,  and 
thine  eyes  are  dim,  Lift  up  thy 
prayer  beseechingly  to  Him  Who 
from  the  tribes  of  men,  Selected 
thee  to  feel  His  chastening  rod"  8. 
How  many  divisions  of  grammar 
do  you  make  ?  Why  ?  Define  each. 
Give  examples  of  recipirocal  pro- 
nouns. 9.  Give  briefly  your  plan  for 
composition  work.  10.  Diagram: 
Whether  the  author  knows  it  or  not, 
he  writes  in  order  to  exhibit  his 
ideas  of  nature  and  of  life ;  and  the 
characters  which  he  fashions,  like 
the  events  which  he  arranges,  only 
serve  to  bring  to  light  the  dim  cre- 
ative conception  which  raises  and 
combines  them. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

I .  Give  an  acount  of  Michael  Se- 
vertus.  Name  the  greatest  of  the 
Medici.  Name  the  Popes  of  that 
time.  2.  Brief  sketch  of  Savona- 
rola. A  brief  account  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  4.  Name  the  Bourbon 
kings  of  France.  Write  a  short 
sketch  of  the  greatest  of  them.  5. 
Discuss  the  contest  between  Hilde- 
brand  and  Henry  IV.  6.  Describe 
the  Second  Punic  War.  7.  Describe 
a  Greek  play.  Write  a  short  ac- 
count of  Phidias:  8.  Name  the 
Houses  of  England  to  the  present 
time.  Name,  also,  the  greatest  rul- 
ers of  each  House,  or  Dynasty. 
Give  dates.  9.  Why  is  1619  A.  D. 
important?  732  A.  D.?  490  B.  C? 
333  B.  C?  1066  A.  D.?  1863,  July 


1-3?  10.  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
Russian  people?  Name,  with  dates, 
the  great  czars  of  Russia?  Which 
is  older,  Japan  or  Russia?  What 
form  of  government  has  each  coun- 
try? 

PHYSICS. 

I.  Define  thermo-dynamics,  lat- 
ent, sensible  and  specific  heat.  De- 
fine energy,  foot-pound,  dyne,  erg, 
and  horse-power.  2.  What  is 
Mariotte's  Law  ?  What  is  Pascal's 
Law?  What  is  Archimedes'  prin- 
ciple? Deduce  the  formula  for 
measuring  kinetic  energy  when 
weight  and  velocity  are  given.  3. 
What  determines  the  ratio  between 
the  power  and  the  resistance  over- 
come in  the  hydraulic  press  ?  What 
is  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
dynamo?  Name  and  define  four 
units  of  electrical  measurement.  4. 
State  the  laws  of  the  pendulum. 
Find  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that 
will  vibrate  quarter-seconds.  Dis- 
tinguish between  the  essentials  oT 
the  incandescent  and  the  arc  elec- 
tric light.  5.  Find  the  weight  of 
the  air  in  a  room  30  feet  long,  20 
feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high.  A 
mass  of  iron  weighing  10  kgm. 
(specific  heat  0.112)  falls  through 
a  height  of  100  m.  Find  the  heat 
generated  when  it  strikes  the 
ground. 

RHETORIC. 

I.  Define  sublimity  and  give 
some  of  the  qualities  that  may  pro- 
duce it.    2.    Define  style.    Name  its 
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essential  properties.  3.  What  is 
meant  by  unity  of  time,  place  and 
action  in  dramatic  composition? 
Which  is  the  most  important  ?  Ap- 
ply your  answer,  also,  to  a  Greek 
play.  4.  What  is  meant  by  the 
unity  of  a  sentence?  5.  Classify 
the  various  forms  of  poetry  and 
state  their  distinguishing;  character- 
istics. 6.  What  are  the  objects  of 
the  study  of  Rhetoric?  7.  Dis- 
tinguish between  wit  and  humor  — 
giving  noted  examples  of  each.  8. 
Words  should  have  what  character- 
istics to  be  of  good  use  ?  Examples. 
9.  What  relation  exists  between 
Rhetoric  and  Grammar?  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature?  Quote 
from  Thanatopsis  and  point  out 
the  rhetorical  beauty  of  the  part 
quoted.  10.  Write  a  short  account 
of  some  accident  which  enlists  hu- 
man sympathy  to  a  high  degree. 

MUSIC. 

I.  Write  in  the  treble  clef  one 
octave  of  the  under-mentioned 
scales  (ascending)  and  their  signa- 
tures: (a)  G  minor,  with  minor 
6th  and  major  7th.  (b)  C  sharp 
minor,  with  major  6th  and  major 
7th.  2.  Write  in  the  treble  clef 
the  following  minor  key  signatures, 
and  state  for  what  major  key  they 
also  stand :  G  minor,  F  sharp  minor 
and  D  minor.  3.  Write  in  the 
treble  clef  the  following  chromatic 
(ascending  and  descending)  scales, 
G  flat  and  F  sharp.  4.  State  the 
meaning   of   the    following   terms 


etc. :  Vivace,  Legato,  Dolce,  Cai- 
ando.  Dominant,  Major  Scale.  5. 
Give  the  names  of  the  composers 
of  the  following  operas :  The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro,  The  Barber  of 
Seville,  Tannhauser,  Carmen,  Fi- 
delio.  6.  Name  the  masterpieces 
of  the  following  and  state  when 
and  where  they  were  first  per- 
formed: Handel,  Haydn,  Wagner, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Write  upon  the  following 
topic :  Extent  and  character  of  the 
work  to  be  covered  preliminary  to 
the  use  of  a  text-book.  2.  Make 
a  list  of  reference  material  that  can 
be  readily  secured  in  teaching  geo- 
graphy. 3.  *'The  commercial  and 
political  importance  of  a  given  ter- 
ritory is  sometimes  more  largely 
determined  by  the  character  of  the 
people  than  by  the  geographical 
conditions.*'  Show  the  truth  of  this 
statement  and  cite  typical  illustra- 
tions. 4.  Contrast  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  showing  how  physical 
conditions  have  determined  the  in- 
dustries and  characteristics  of  the 
people  of  these  countries.  5.  Men- 
tion three  events  of  current  interest 
during  the  past  year  that  should  be 
considered  in  connection  with  geo- 
graphy, and  show  what  application 
should  be  made  of  each.  6.  In 
what  respects  does  the  climate  of 
European  Russia  strongly  resemble 
that  of  the  Mississippi  valley? 
Why?  7.  Name  the  two  largest 
islands  of  the  Philippines.     What 
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are  the  advantages  to  the  United 
States  of  its  control  of  the  Phillip- 
pines?  The  disadvantages?  8. 
Describe  the  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  Japan.  State  facts  in- 
dicative of  the  advancement  which 
the  Japanese  have  made  during  the 
.past  fifty  years. 

GEOMETRY. 

I.  The  radius  of  a  circle  is  six 
inches.  Through  a  point  10  inches 
from  the  center  tangents  are  drawn. 
Find  the  lengths  of  the  tangents, 
and  also  of  the  chord  joining  the 
points  of  contact.  2.  Inscribe  a 
square  in  a  semi-circle.  3.  What 
part  of  a  parallelogram  is  the  tri- 
angle cut  off  by  a  line  drawn  from 
one  vertex  to  the  middle  point  pf 
one  of  the  opposite  sides?  4. 
Demonstrate:  The  area  of  a  cir- 
cular ring  is  equal  to  that  of  a  circle 
whose  diameter  is  a  chord  of  the 
outer  circle  and  a  tangent  to  the 
inner  circle.  5.  The  perpendicular 
from  any  point  of  a  circumference 
upon  a  chord  is  a  mean  propor- 
tional between  the  perpendiculars 
from  the  same  point  upon  the  tan- 
gent drawn  at  the  extremities  of 
the  chord.  6.  Demonstrate :  The 
area  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  half 
the  product  of  its  perimeter  by  the 
radius  of  the  inscribed  circle.  7. 
Draw  a  straight  line  equidistant 
from  three  given  points.  8.  The 
frustrum  of  a  right  circular  cone  is 
14  feet  high,  and  has  a  volume  of 
924  cubic  feet.  Find  the  radii  of 
its  base  if  their  sum  is  9  feet. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

I.  Define  elementary  sound,  tri- 
graph,  antonym,  phonogram,  homo- 
phone. 2.  State  the  rules  of  spell- 
ing applying  to  final  e;  monosylla- 
bles ending  in  a  consonant;  suffix 
to  words  ending  in  y;  plurals  of 
nouns  ending  in  0.  3.  Account  for 
the  presence  of  so  many  silent  let- 
ters in  English  words.  Give  two 
rules  of  spelling  applying  to  silent 
'letters.  4.  State  the  rule  of  pro- 
nunciation applying  to  the  sounds 
of  c.  Mention  two  exceptions.  5. 
What  use  may  be  made  of  the 
method  known  as  THsualijsation  in 
teaching  spelling?  6.  Spell  twenty- 
five  words  from  dictation. 

GEOLOGY. 

I.  State  the  theory  of  "coal  for- 
mation." 2.  What  are  the  sdimen- 
tary  rocks?  Igneous  rocks?  Tell 
where  each  kind  may  be  found.  3. 
Name  in  order  the  ages  or  eras  of 
geological  history.  4.  How  are  cav- 
erns formed?  5.  What  facts  are 
taught  by  fossils?  6.  Classify  the 
Silurian  Period.  Why  so  called? 
Locate  it  in  Ohio.  7.  Name  the  old- 
est mountains  on  the  earth.  Those 
most  recently  formed.  What  is  the 
origin  of  veins  and  dykes?  Where 
found  in  U.  S.?  8.  Explain  how 
quartz  crystals  and  agates  are 
formed.  How  are  calcite  crystals 
formed?  9.  Why  do  the  rocks  of 
New  England  differ  from  those  in 
Ohio?  Why  is  the  coal  in  eastern 
Pennsvlvania  hard  and  the  coal  in 
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Ohio  soft?  10.  What  is  metamor- 
phic  rock  ?  Where  may  it  be  found  ? 
Where  do  you  find  granite  rock  in 
Ohio,  and  how  do  you  account  for 
its  deposits  ? 

SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 

I.  What  is  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  alcohol?  Name  five  alco- 
holic drinks  and  give  the  per  cent  of 
alcohol  in  each.  2.  Why  does  the 
habitual  use  of  tobacco  (a)  weaken 
the  voice,  (b)  affect  the  action  of 
the  pulse?  3.  Mention  some  of  the 
hereditary  effects  of  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  stimulants  and  narcot- 
ics. 4.  State  the  effect  on  the  kid- 
neys of  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  Why  does  this  effect  on  the 
kidneys  disturb  the  health  of  the 
whole  system?  5.  What  recent  leg- 
islation has  been  enacted  in  one  of 
our  neighboring  states  relative  to 
the  sale  and  use  of  cigarettes  ? 

ZOOLOGY. 

I.  Define  zoology.  Distinguish 
between  organic  and  inorganic  sub- 
stances. What  are  the  vertebrates  ? 
Invertebrates  ?  Define  infusoria  and 
radiantes.  What  are  parasitic  ani- 
mals. 2.  Define  the  batrachians. 
What  is  the  chameleon  ?  What  are 
migratory  birds  ?  Name  some  birds 
that  are  without  the  power  of  flight. 
Are  the  following  birds  injurious  or 
beneficial  and  in  what  ways :  robins, 
finches,  hawks  and  crows?  3. 
What  are  gavials,  crocodiles,  alliga- 
tors?    Describe  the  shark,   catfish 


and  gold  fish.  Describe  the  bumble 
bee  and  the  hive  bee.  What  are  the 
two  kinds  of  ostriches  ?  Define  den- 
tition and  write  the  dental  formula. 
4.  What  are  the  mammals?  What 
are  rodents?  What  is  mimicry? 
Distinguish  between  the  porcupine 
and  the  hedgehog.  What  are  the 
ungulata?  State  something  con- 
cerning each  of  the  following:  Er- 
mine, tapir,  llama,  hyena,  puma.  5. 
What  is  meant  by  quadrumana? 
Give  some  description  of  the  aye- 
aye,  marmoset,  baboon,  chimpanzee 
and  gorilla.  Define  bimana.  What 
are  the  characteristics  that  distin- 
guish man  from  the  quadrumana? 
Which  of  the  latter  most  closely  re- 
semble man  ? 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

I.  State  the  difference  between 
co-operative  and  profit-sharing  in- 
dustries. 2.  Give  all  the  functions 
of  a  bank.  State  the  advantages 
and  the  dangers  of  bank  money.  3. 
State  the  principles  of  Henry 
George;  of  Adam  Smith.  4.  Who 
was  the  first  secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury?  How  does  he  rank  as 
a  financier  ?  What  is  a  trust  ?  Give 
examples.  5.  What  is  the  origin  of 
gold  and  silver  money?  What  are 
some  of  the  objections  to  the  use  of 
these  two  metals  as  money  ?  To  the 
use  of  paper  money?  6.  State  one 
cause  of  high  wages  in  America. 
Do  wages  tend  to  fall  to  the  limit  of 
subsistence?  Why?  7.  State  and 
fully  illustrate  three  of  the  relative 
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conditions  of  production.  8.  What 
are  the  leading  arguments  of  com- 
munism and  of  socialism?  Show 
fallacies. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

I.  Distinguish  between  social, 
moral,  and  religious  culture.  2. 
Should  the  teacher  ever  merely 
entertain?  When  should  he  ex- 
plain? Lecture?  Distinguish  be- 
tween   knowledge    and    education. 

3.  What  can  you  do  to  bring  the 
school  and  the  home  into  closer 
life-relation?  Why  should  they  be 
in  close  relation?  Have  you  read 
Pierre  Loti's  "Story  of  A  Child"? 

4.  Name  three  qualifications  for 
good  reading.  Discuss  each  one. 
"Good  reading  is  an  art."  Explain 
this  very  fully.  5.  Professor 
Laurie  and  Roger  Ascham  object 
to  paraphrasing.  Qaintilian  recom- 
mends it.  What  are  the  arguments 
on  either  side?  6.  At  what  age 
should  the  study  of  history  be  be- 
gun ?  What  is  the  Herbartian  idea 
on  this  point?  Give  reasons. 
When  should  story-telling  begin  in 
the  life  of  a  child?  7.  "Youth  is 
a  marvelous  stage  of  development." 
Explain.  8.  Name  five  processes 
•of  knowledge  and  define  each. 

LOGIC. 

I.  Define  genus,  species,  differ- 
entia. 2.  What  is  meant  by  the 
<iuantity  and  the  quality  of  a  pro- 
position?^ By  generalization?  By 
ambiguous  middle?  3.  Explain 
the  relation  of  logic  to  psychology. 


4.  Make  a  comparison  between  in- 
ductive  and    deductive    reasoning. 

5.  Give  the  rules  for  correct  defini- 
tion. 6.  Define  and  illustrate  the 
terms  disjunctive  reasoning,  con- 
cept and  judgment.  7.  Explain 
and  illustrate  hypothetical  reason- 
ing. 8.  Show  how  the  middle, 
major  and  minor  terms  are  related. 

READING. 

I.  What  attention  to  punctua- 
tion should  be  given  in  teaching 
reading?  2.  State  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  use  of  supple- 
mentary reading.  3.  Make  a  list 
of  ten  books  suitable  for  supple- 
mentary reading,  and  name  grade 
or  school  year  for  which  each  book 
is  adapted.  4.  What  special  diffi- 
culties have  you  met  in  teaching 
reading?  How  have  you  over- 
come them?  5.  To  what  extent 
should  definition  and  spelling  re- 
ceive attention  in  a  reading  lesson  ? 
Why?  6.  How  may  the  school 
library  be  utilized  as  a  help  in 
teaching  reading?  7.  Indicate  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  follow- 
ing words:  debonair,  diaphanous, 
prescience,  docile,  epaulet,  sinecure, 
detonate,  medicinal,  refutable,  aer- 
ated. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

I.  Give  leading  facts  about 
Chinese  Primary  and  Higher  Edu- 
cation. Is  education  in  China  un- 
der control  of  the  government? 
What  are  some  of  the  strongest 
criticisms  of  the  education  given  a 
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Chinese  student?  2.  Compare  — 
as  educational  factors  —  C<^fucius 
and  Zoroaster.  3.  "The  world  is 
saved  by  the  breath  of  school  chil- 
dren."— The  Talmud.  Discuss  this 
statement,  and  give  an  account  of 
The  Talmud,  as  an  educational  fac- 
tor. 4.  What  are  the  great  peda- 
gogical principles  found  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ?  5.  Compare 
the  schools  of  Athens  and  of 
Sparta,  discussing  the  views  of  the 
greatest  teachers  of  each  city.  6. 
Give  a  full  account  of  Abelard.  7. 
What  is  the  so-called  "Humanistic 
Movement?"  Name  its  leaders  in 
Italy  and  Germany.  8.  How  has 
Locke  influenced  <rducation?  9. 
Give  a  clear  account  of  the  present 
school  system  of  Germany.  10. 
The  same  of  England.  (Briefly.) 
II.  Name  the  greatest  teachers 
produced  by  the  monastic  order  of 
St.  Benedict.  12.  Classify  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  and 
name  chief  sources  of  support  for 
the  same. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

I.  Must  a  representative  be  a 
resident  of  the  district  in  which  he 
is  chosen?  Must  he  be  a  voter? 
Answer  for  the  U.  S.  and  Ohio. 
2.  Name  President  Roosevelt's 
Cabinet.  Members  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Speaker  of  the  House. 
President  of  the  Senate.  3.  Name 
ten  general  powers  of  Congress.  4. 
How  are  organized  territories  gov- 
erned? What  unorganized  terri- 
tory has  the  U.  S  ?    5.    Where  does 


the  government  get  its  pmver? 
What  is  the  object  of  government  ? 
6.  Give  an  outline  of  the  system 
of  the  U.  S.  courts.  7.  Name  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  Ohio  state 
constitution.  8.  Wliat  two  amend- 
ments to  the  state  constitution  are 
to  be  voted  on  next  November? 
How  amend  the  state  constitution? 
How  amend  the  federal  constitu- 
tion? 

THEORY    AND    rRACTICE. 

I.  Define  consciousness,  mem- 
ory, imagination,  percept,  concept, 
and  sense  perception.  What  psy- 
chical elements  are  involved  in 
sense-perception  ?  2.  WHiat  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  man  with 
only  presentative  and  representa- 
tive powers?  Distinguish  between 
corporal  and  psychical  feelings  and 
state  what  is  included  in  each.  3. 
Define  and  distinguish  between  in- 
tellectual power  and  skill.  Distin- 
guish clearly  between  science  and 
art  in  teaching.  How  do  you  com- 
ply with  the  law  in  reference  to 
scientific  temperance  instruction  ? 
4.  What  do  you  understand  by  the 
term  "Common  Sense  Didactics?" 
Define  good  discipline  and  state 
some  of  the  ways  by  which  it  may 
be  secured.  What  is  the  relation 
between  interest  and  attention?  5. 
State  the  most  essential  factors  in 
the  school  and  then  the  most  es- 
sential elements  within  the  factors- 
stated.  Define  habits  and  state  how 
they  may  be  cultivated  and  con- 
trolled. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

I.  What  are  acids,  bases  and 
salts?  How  is  the  name  of  a  salt 
derived  from  that  of  an  acid  ?  What 
are  the  elements  found  in  alcohol, 
and  what  is  the  per  cent,  of  each 
therein  ?  2.  What  are  the  substances 
necessary  to  prepare  laughing  gas, 
and  what  is  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion ?  If  you  have  a  liter  of  gas  at 
o"*,  what  will  it  become  at  30°?  3. 
Define  valence,  molecule  and  atom. 
What  is  the  law  of  multiple  propor- 
tions? Illustrate  by  an  example. 
Name  the  characteristic  properties 
of  iodine,  hydrogen,  and  potassium. 

4.  Define  chemism,  nascent-state, 
isomerism,  phosphorescence  and 
quantivalence.  Represent  the  reac- 
tion showing  the  manufacture  of 
chlorine  from  manganese  dioxide. 

5.  Define  the  terms  affinity,  element, 
halogen,  radical,  valence.  What  is 
a  chemical  equation  ?  Distinguish 
between  volatile  and  fixed  oils. 
What  is  the  chemical  composition  of 
dynamite  ? 

UNITED  STATES   HISTORY. 

I.  Name  a  good  "Source  Book" 
on  United  States  history,  or,  on 
some  important  phase  of  it.  Why 
is  such  a  book  valuable?  2.  Give 
an  account  of  Thurlow  Weed. 
Name  the  noted  journalists  who  in- 
fluenced American  history.  Name 
three  great  war  correspondents.  3. 
Tell  the  story  of  Caesar  Rodney ;  of 
Andrew  S.  Rowan;  of  "Mad  An- 
thony f  of  Webster  Davis :  of  '%. 


Y.  Z."  Papers;  of  Roger  Brooke 
Taney.  4.  What  important  part  of 
America's  history  is  represented  in 
its  early  years  by  Gilbert  Stuart, 
John  Singleton  Copley,  and  Benja- 
min West?  W^rite  a  short  sketch 
of  each.  5.  Name  America's 
greatest  historians:  (not  more 
than  8  names.)  Greatest  writers ; 
greatest  generals ;  greatest  am- 
bassadors and  ministers.  6.  What 
was  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
and  what  its  consequences?  7. 
Why  are  Russia  and  Japan  at  war? 
Be  specific.  What  is  your  estimate 
of  the  value  of  current  history?  8. 
How  may  a  territory  become  a 
state  ?  Discuss  fully,  giving  exam- 
ples, including  your  own  state.  9. 
Who  discovered  the  Philippines? 
When?  Give  their  latitude  and 
longitude.  Name  the  chief  farm 
products  of  the  Philippines,  and  de- 
scribe the  one  that  is  peculiar  to 
these  islands.  10.  Name  our  great 
naval  officers.  Give  some  of  the  im- 
portant events  in  the  life  of  Major- 
General  Merritt,  U.  S.  A. 

LATIN. 

I.  Translate  into  good  English: 
Si  quid  est  in  me  ingenii,  judices, 
quod,  sentio,  quam  sit  exiguum,  aut 
se  qua  exercitatio  dicendi,  in  qua 
me  non  infitior  mediocriter  esse  ver- 
satum,  aut  si  hujusce  rei  ratio  ali- 
qua  ab  optimarum  artium  studiis 
ac  disciplina  profecta.  a  qua  ego 
nullum  confiteor  setatis  meae  tem- 
pus  abhorruisse:  earum  rerum  om- 
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nium  vel  in  primis  hie  A.  Licinius 
fructum  a  me  repetere  prope  suo 
jure  debet.  Nam  quoad  longissime 
potest  mens  mea  respicere  spatium 
graeteriti  temporis  et  pueritiae  me- 
moriam  recordari  ultimam,  inde 
usque  repentens  hunc  video  mihi 
principem  et  ad  suscipiendam  ra- 
tionem  horum  studiorum  exstitisse. 
2.  Give  construction  of  sit,  dicendi, 
debet,  and  exstitisse.  3.  What  can 
you  say  of  Caesar's  style?  Of  Cic- 
ero's? Name  some  writings  of 
each  author.  Give  in  good  Latin: 
(a)  He  says  that  grain  is  being 
brought  together  in  the  fields;  (b) 
Paul,  when  he  was  blind,  remained 
at  Damascus  many  days.  4.  Trans- 
late into  Latin:  (a)  I  did  not  con- 
ceal from  you  the  conversation,  (b) 
He  fortified  the  hill  before  it  was 
perceived,  (c)  Give  a  short  sketch 
of  life  of  Virgil.  5.  Translate: 
Mecum  erit  iste  labor.  Nunc  qua 
ration,  quod  instat.  Conferi  possit, 
paucis,  adverte,  dctebo.  Venatum 
iEneas  unaque  miserrima  Dido  In 
nemus  ire  parant,  ubi  primos  cras- 
tinus  ortus  Extulerit  Titan,  radiis- 
que  retexerit  orbem.  Give  syntax 
of  ratione,  paucis  and  vernatum.  6. 
Translate  the  following:  Brevi 
spatio  interjecto,  vix  ut  iis  rebus, 
quas  constituissent,  collocandis  at- 
que  administrandis  tempus  daretur, 
hostes  ex  omnibut  partibus  signo 
dato  decurrere,  lapides  gaesaque  in 
vallum  conjicere.  Nostri  primo  in- 
tegris  viribus  fortiter  repugnare 
neque  ullum  frustra  telum  ex  loco 
superiore  mittere,  ut  quaeque  pars 


castrorum  nudata  defensoribus 
premi  videbature,  eo  occurrere  et 
auxilium  ferre,  sed  hoc  superari, 
quod  diuturmitate  pugnae  jiostes 
defenssi  proelio  excedebant,  alii  in- 
tegris  viribus  succedebant;  quarum 
rerum  a  nostris  propter  paucitatem 
fieri  nihil  poterat,  ac  non  modo  de- 
fesso  ex  pugna  excedendi,  sed  ne 
saucio  quidem  ejus  loci,  ubi  constit- 
erat,  relinquendi  ac  sui  recipiendi 
facultas  debatur.  7.  Parse  the  itali- 
cized words.  8.  What  Latin  have 
you  read,  and  under  what  teachers 
was  the  work  done?  What  pro- 
nunciation do  you  teach?  Give 
three  good  reasons  for  the  study  of 
Latin. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

I.  Explain  fully  the  so-called 
Romantic  Movement  in  Literature, 
naming  its  great  leaders.  2.  Dean 
Swift — a  short  sketch — giving  his 
place  in  literature  and  his  best 
writings.  3.  What  was  Jonathan 
Edward's  great  work?  Gibbon's? 
Macaulay's  ?  Dicken's  ?  Tenny- 
son's? 4.  Give  an  account  ofOs- 
sian?  Quote  him.  This  writer 
was  a  favorite  of  what  great  mili- 
tary chieftain?  Of  what  poet?  5. 
Why  was  *The  Faerie  Queen"  so 
influential  ?  Quote  from  it.  Name 
its  author.  6.  Under  what  condi- 
tions or  surroundings  did  Gibbon 
write  his  masterpiece?  To  what 
noted  woman  was  tie  engaged  to 
be  married?  Name  the  most  fam- 
ous chapter  of  his  masterpiece.  7. 
Name  America's  most  noted  poet 
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of  nature.  England's.  Quote  each 
one.  8.  Describe  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Ruskin.  Name  your 
favorite  work  of  kuskin.  When 
and  where  did  he  live?  Name  his 
great  work  on  art.  Name  a  great 
Russian  writer  on  art.  9.  Name 
five  leading  present  day  writers, 
and  at  least  one  work  of  each.  10. 
Name  the  great  war  correspond- 
ents. Give  the  author  of  "Ninety- 
Three,"  "The  Light  That  Failed," 
"Romola,"  "The  Choir  Invisible," 
"A  Woman's  Reason,"  "The  Cri- 
sis," "The  Conqueror."  Who 
founded  "The  Tattler,"  "The  New 
York  Tribune,"  "Poor  Richard's 
Almanac,"  "The  Saturday  Evening 
Post"?  II.  Give  a  short  but  con- 
cise history  of  the  novel.  12.  De- 
fine metre,  and  name  kinds  of  feet. 
What  is  the  heroic  measure  ?  Scan 
the  following: 
And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  dav  in 

June? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in 

tune, 
And  over  it  softly  ner  warm  ear 
lays. 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we 

listen. 
We   hear  life  murmur,   or   see  it 

glisten. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

1-5.  Make  entries  in  cash  book 
and  journal  of  the  following  trans- 
actions for  double  entry  bookkeep- 
ing. (Cash  items  are  to  be  entered 
in  cash  book  only)  :  » Jan.  2,  1905. 


Began  a  general  provision  business 
in  Columbus  with  cash  $2,000  and 
merchandise  $5,780.  Jan.  3. 
Bought  for  cash,  furniture  and 
books  for  office  use  $175.  Jan.  5. 
Bought  of  J.  W.  Young  on  account 
160  barrels  of  flour  @  $3.85 ;  480 
bushels  potatoes  @  70c ;  225  pounds 
lard  @  9c.  Jan.  6.  Sold  William 
Watson  on  account  125  bushels 
potatoes  @  74c.  Jan.  7.  Paid  J. 
W.  Young  $225  by  check  on  Farm- 
ers' Bank.  Cash  sales  $840.25. 
Jan.  8.  Sold  John  Peters  10  bar- 
rels flour  @  $4.20;  75  pounds  lard 
@  lie.  Jan.  9.  Bought  of  George 
Hinde  on  account  525  pounds  but- 
ter @  20C ;  250  pounds  lard  @  8c. 
Jan.  10.  Sold  J.  G.  Albers,  Marion, 
150  bushels  potatoes  @  75c;  45 
barrels  flour  @  $4.25.  Terms  2% 
off  5  days,  net  30  days.  Jan.  12. 
William  Watson  remits  Henry 
Smith's  note  for  $75,  payable  to 
Watson's  order,  at  30  days,  in  part 
payment  of  biH  of  Jan.  6.  Jan.  15. 
Received  New  York  draft  from  J. 
G.  Albers  in  payment  of  his  bill 
of  Jan.  10,  less  discount.  Jan.  16. 
Bought  for  cash  5  tons  coal  @ 
$7.25  for  heating  store.  Cash  sales 
$483.92.  Jan.  17.  Sent  George 
Hinde  draft  at  10  days  on  Peter 
Lawrence  in  payment  of  his  bill  of 
Jan.  9.  5-6..  Post  to  the  double 
entry  ledger  all  items  given  in 
questions  1-5.  7.  Make  from  the 
ledger  called  for  in  questions  5-6 
a  trial  balance  and  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  business,  assuming 
that  the  inventories  are  merchan- 
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disc  $5,250  and  furniture  and  fix- 
tures $160.  8.  Write  (a)  the 
check  mentioned  in  the  transactions 


of  Jan.  7,  (b)  the  note  mentioned 
in  the  transactions  of  Jan.  12, 
properly  endorsed. 


MUSIC  TEACHERS'  MEETING 


Report  of  the  Music  Teachers' 
section  of  the  O.  S.  T.  A.,  held  at 
Put-in-Bay,  Wednesday,  June  28th, 
1905,  at  3.30  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  Mr.  F.  B'urchard 
Jagger  of  Windham.  Miss  Char- 
lotte Field  of  Findlay  was  selected 
as  secretary  pro  tem.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Miss  Brown  of  College 
Hill.  Representatives  were  present 
from  the  following  cities :  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  East  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Glenville,  Painesville, 
Findlay,  Sandusky,  Greenville,  Ak- 
ron, and  Cambridge.  The  follow- 
ing topics  were  taken  up  for  dis- 
cussion : 

I.  When  to  introduce  two-part 
singing? 

II.  Who  should  assume  the 
discipline  of  the  room,  the  Super- 
visor or  the  regular  teacher? 


III.  What  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  rural  schools? 

IV.  What  is  the  correct  defi- 
nition for  sight-singing  as  we  use 
the  term? 

V.  What  is  the  proper  way  to 
mark  time  and  keep  the  rythm? 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  questions  were  the 
Misses  Fleming,  Creel,  Field,  Mrs. 
Parsons  and  Messrs  Glover,  Jones, 
Gantvoort,  Henderson,  Marshall, 
Burgess,  Luce,  Jagger,  and  Xus- 
baum. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  con- 
siderable   interest   and    profit. 

The  discussions  were  entered  in- 
to with  zest. 

On  motion,  Mr.  C.  J.  Marshall 
of  Glenville  was  chosen  President 
and  Miss  Field  Secretary  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Charlotte  Field, 
Sec.    pro    tem. 
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Vacation  is  more  than  half 
gone  now  and  if  we  succeed  in  do- 
ing all  we  had  planned  we  shall 
probably  have  to  accelerate  our 
speed.  How  elusive  these  vacation 
ideals  are! 

*  4(  9|C 

SuPT.  Mardis  made  it  very  clear 
at  Put-in-Bay  that  the  Ohio  teach- 
ers' Federation  is  in  no  sense  a  rival 
of  the  State  Assocation.  It  was 
well  to  have  this  made  clear  that 
the  question  may  be  settled  for  all 


time.     There  is  now  little  chance 
that  it  will  again  be  raised. 

*  «  3|: 

What  the  visionary  idealist  re- 
gards a  weakness  in  the  schools  of 
Ohio  is  in  reality  an  element  of 
great  strength.  The  machinery 
may  not  be  visible  but  it  is  there 
and  every  teacher,  whether  in  city 
or  country,  is  helping  work  it. 

*  iti         :k 

The  superintendent  or  princi- 
pal who  assumes  to  know  all  about 
how  the  work  should  be  done  in 
every  detail  is  missing  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  much  that  might  be 
to  his  advantage.  To  do  this  is  to 
show  a  lack  of  leadership. 

*  *     * 

The  institute  will  be  of  service 
if  it  convinces  the  young  teacher 
that  he  is  engaging  in  a  work  that 
will  call  into  requisition  all  the 
scholarship,  all  the  moral  courage, 
all  the  tact  and  skill,  and  all  the 
graces  that  he  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing. 

The  school  that  devotes  any 
considerable  amount  of  school 
time  to  *'pink  teas"  and  the  like  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  state  of 
namby-pambyism  that  will  not  be 
good  for  the  pupils  and  will  not 
reflect  credit  upon  the  teacher. 

*  *     * 

He  is  a  friend,  indeed,  who  sug- 
gests a  really  good  book.  But  if 
we  fail  to  read  the  book  suggested 
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we  are  not  making  adequate  re- 
turns for  the  friendship.  Reci- 
procity is  in  force  here  as  in  many 

other  places. 

«    «    « 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  board 
of  education  will  refuse  to  allow 
teachers  their  usual  pay  for  at- 
tending the  institute.  It  is  one 
phase  of  the  "square  deal"  policy 
that  we  pride  ourselves  upon  in  this 
great  state  of  Ohio  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  this  great  country. 
*     *     * 

It  is  none  too  soon  for  all  teach- 
ers in  the  state  to  begin  a  consid- 
eration of  what  changes  or  modifi- 
cations are  needed  in  the  school 
code.  We  are  sure  the  Legislation 
Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive 
suggestions  relative  to  this  matter. 
4t     «     « 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  the 
work  and  spirit  of  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Association.  The 
papers  read  were  pitched  to  a  no- 
ble key,  and  in  the  entire  meeting 
there  was  not  a  discordant  note. 
Those  who  attended  for  the  first 
time  were  delighted  and  will  go 
forth  to  do  missionary  work  for  the 
next  meeting.  Every  one  who  at- 
tended was  inspired  for  better  work 
in  the  future. 

3K       4t       « 

Institute  officials  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  work  in  the  office  of 
the  School  Commissioner  if  they 
will  report  promptly  the  new  offi- 
cers. It  seems  a  pity  thiat  there  are 
any    delinquents    among    teachers 


who,  in  their  schools,  are  constantly 
admonishing  to  punctuality  and 
promptness.  Let  us  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  and  make  a  complete  re- 
port on  the  day  the  institute  closes. 

*  *     * 

The  value  of  the  institute  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  teacher 
himself.  If  he  finds  himself  in  a 
receptive  and  responsive  frame  of 
mind  he  will  find  much  to  interest 
him  in  every  talk  that  is  made.  Be- 
sides, the  instructor  will  soon  feel 
encouraged  by  his  sympathy  and 
will  make  a  better  talk  on  that  ac- 
count. No  instructor  can  make 
very  inspiring  talks  in  the  presence 
of  icebergs. 

4e       3K       4t 

We  are  grateful  for  the  many 
expressions  of  appreciation  and  ap- 
proval touching  the  Monthly  that 
come  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  our 
friends  commend  it  at  the  institute. 
There  are  many  teachers  in  Ohio 
who  do  not  subscribe  for  any  jour- 
nal published  in  the  state.  To  these 
we  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
become        subscribers       to        the 

Monthly. 

*  m    * 

The  teacher  who  is  in  a  constant, 
and  therefore  feverish  state  of  pre- 
paration for  an  examination  differs, 
radically  from  the  teacher  who  is 
in  a  constant  state  of  preparation 
for  better  work  in  the  school-room. 
The  examination  should  be  but  an 
incident  of  the  journey  upward  and 
onward. 
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The  election  of  Dr.  W.  O. 
Thompson  as  President  of  the 
State  Association  was  a  mark  of 
great  respect  for  him,  and  shows, 
also,  that  the  teachers  of  Ohio  re- 
spect themselves  in  choosing  such 
a  man  to  preside  over  their  state 
meeting.  He  is  a  man  of  high 
ideals,  of  broad  views,  of  clear  con- 
victions, and  of  unyielding  integ- 
rity. There  is  no  sclf-setjking  in 
his  make-up  and,  therefore,  he  will 
ever  be  alert  to  serve  the  highest 
interests  of  the  entire  educational 
force  in  Ohio. 

*  *    * 

It    is  most  gratifying  to   learn 
that  so  many  teachers  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  for 
improvement  in  the  various  sum- 
mer schools  of  this  and  other  states. 
The  spirit  of  progress  is  abroad  in 
the   land   and,   verily,   these   pro- 
gressive  teachers   will   have   their 
reward.     As  noted   elsewhere  the 
Bbard  of  Education  at  Troy  have 
passed  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  addition  of  twenty-five  dollars 
to  the  salaries  of  teachers  who  de- 
vote their  vacation  to  work  in  a 
summer  school.    This  establishes  a 
precedent  which  other  boards  will, 
in  time,  follow  when  conditions  are 
right.     The  teachers  who  believe 
in  progress   will  find  that  boards 
will  meet  them  half-way  and  heart- 
ily  second    their    efforts    for    im- 
provement. 

*  ♦    « 

Only    about    one-third    of   the 
teachers  of  Ohio  did  the  work  of 


the  Reading  Circle  last  year.  Of 
the  two^thirds  who  did  not  do  the 
work,  there  are  many  who  have  a 
diploma,  and  many  others  who* 
were  doing  similar  work  in  other 
lines.  But,  allowing  for  all  these, 
there  still  remains  a  large  number 
who  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by 
this  work.  The  line  of  least  re- 
sistance has  its  attractive  phases,  to 
be  sure.  It  is  cheaper,  for  one 
thing,  and  also  gives  more  time  for 
doing  nothing.  But,  in  the  end,  it 
will  be  found  a  very  expensive  Ime 
to  travel  on  because  of  its  very  un- 
satisfactory terminal  facilities.  We 
need  only  1435  more  members  of  the 
O.  T.  R.  C.  to  bring  the  number 
up  to  the  desired  ten  thousand,  and 
it  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  add 
this  number  to  the  list  this  year 
«    «     « 

After  the  pleasant  castigatioo 
administered  to  the  Ohio  institute 
instructors  by  Dr.  Bums  in  his  an- 
nual report  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  put  a  little  more  emphasis- 
upon  Reading  Circle  membership 
and  work  in  the  course  of  their 
talks.  This  really  ought  not  to  be 
necessary,  for  all  progressive 
teachers  of  the  state  ought  to  re- 
gard it  a  high  privilege  to  be  en- 
rolled in  that  noble  organization^ 
Especially  is  this  true  now  that  the 
Commissioner  is  using  the  books  of 
the  Reading  Circle  so  generously  in" 
the  preparation  of  the  uniform) 
examination  questions.  But  tfle: 
fact  remains  that  the  number  wfio» 
belong  to  the   Circle  is  relatively 
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small,  and,  therefore,  .we  believe 
that  institute  instructors  will  deem 
it  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to 
urge  the  claims  of  the  Cirde  upon 

the  teachers. 

«    ♦    « 

Those  who  have  thus  far  failed 
to  read  the  July  number  of  the 
Monthly  from  cover  to  cover  should 
lose  no  time  in  doing  so  in  order 
that  they  may  know  the  trend  of 
educational  thought  in  this  state  as 
revealed  in  the  papers  that  were 
read  at  Put-in-Bay.  It  will  be  seen 
that  emphasis  is  pkced  upon  fun* 
damentals,  upon  character,  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  teacher,  and  upon 
perspective.  If  anyone  takes  up 
this  July  number  expecting  to  find 
a  mass  of  dry  reading  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  disappointed.  Before  he 
has  gone  far  he  will  probably  en- 
counter a  "live  wire"  that  may 
shock  him  into  a  consciousness  of 
some  things  he  had  not  been  con- 
templating. He  may  not  agree 
with  everything  that  is  said,  but,  at 
least,  he  will  find  it  most  nutritious 
and  wholesome  pabulum.  It  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  a  very  careful  read- 
ing. 

*     *     *  . 

A  MEMBER  of  one  of  the  large 
City  Boards  of  Ohio,  a  short  time 
since  expressed  great  surprise  ujjon 
.  learning  that  there  are  many  teach- 
ers in  this  state  who  manifest  indif- 
ference as  to  the  educational  affairs 
of  the  state  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  take  no  educational  journal 
published  here.     It  does  not  become 


us  to  offer  suggestions  in  relation 
to  this  matter,  but  it  does  seem  a 
bit  strange  that  there  are  so  many. 
Conditions  in  Ohio  are  such  that 
only  Ohio  papers  reveal  the  mod- 
lis  operandi  of  our  school  work. 
Besides,  it  would  seem  that  every 
progressive  teacher  would  desire  to 
know  just  what  is  being  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  and  by  oth- 
er people.  If  they  do  not,  it  would 
be  natural  to  infer  that  they  do  not 
possess  that  degree  of  patriotism 
and  state  pride  which  our  best  teach- 
ers are  supposed  to  possess. 
*     *     * 

Our  local  columns  reveal  the  fact 
that  several  teachers  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  have  been  nomi- 
nated for  public  offices.  This  is 
significant.  Time  was  when  the 
notion  obtained  in  some  sections 
that  a  man  teaches  school  simply 
because  he  is  unfit  for  anything 
else;  that  if  he  had  sense  enough 
for  anything  else  he  would  never 
espouse  the  cause  of  teaching.  This 
opinion  may  still  be  held  by  a  chance 
individual  here  and  there,  but  the 
selection  of  teachers  as  public  offi- 
cials will  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
prove this  opinion.  The  pity  of  it 
all  is  that  greater  inducements  are 
not  offered  that  these  men  of  abil- 
ity might  be  retained  in  the  schools. 
The  case  is  hopeful,  however,  for 
already  we  begin  to  see  glints  of 
ccHning  day,  and  at  the  rate  we  are 
now  progressing,  very  soon  in  our 
profession  it  will  be  sun-up. 
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A  MAYOR  of  a  western  city  recent- 
ly suggested  as  a  motto  for  that  city, 
the  sentiment j  "keep  pushing,  and 
smile,"  a  sentiment  that  is  whole- 
some as  well  as  optimistic.  Good 
nature  is  no  bar  to  hard  work  nor 
to  satisfactory  results.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  valuable  ally  and  auxiliary, 
and  serves  very  often  to  make  the 
rough  places  smooth.  The  boy  who 
whistles  as  he  goes  about  his  task, 
recks  but  little  how  hard  the  task  is, 
and  the  man  who  smiles  while  he 
pushes,  can  push  just  as  much. 
In  this  connection  we  suggest  an- 
other reading  of  what  Prin.  E.  W. 
Wilkinson,  of  Cincinnati,  said  at 
Put-in-Bay,  on  the  subject  of  good 
wholesome  humor  in  the  school 
room.  If  what  he  said  isn't  good 
pedagogy,  then  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  pedagogy.  For  the  teach- 
er as  well  as  other  people  there  is 
a  deal  of  sense  as  well  as  philosophy 
in  the  motto  quoted :  "Keep  push- 
mg,  and  smile." 

*     *     * 

In  his  annual  report.  Commis- 
sioner Jones  advocates  the  plan  of 
having  examination  questions  print- 
ed by  his  office  and  enough  copies 
sent  out  under  seal  to  supply  all 
the  counties,  the  packages  to  be 
opened  at  the  time  of  the  exami- 
nation in  the  presence  of  examin- 
ers and  applicants.  This  recom- 
mendation was  sanctioned  by  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  and, 
therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  code  will  be  modified  in 


this  matter.  As  the  Commissioner 
suggests  there  are  now  eighty- 
eight  chances  for  leakage,  and  this 
is  in  no  sense  a  reflection  upon  the 
integrity  of  examiners.  A  print- 
ing office  is  not  hermetically  seal- 
ed, necessarily,  and  the  chances 
for  leakage  are  many.  Unless  we 
safeguard  this  whole  matter  of  ex- 
aminations we  shall  fail  of  raising 
the  standard  of  scholarship  among 
the  teachers ,  the  very  thing  that 
the  code  contemplates. 
«  *  4( 
Dear  Teacher  :  If,  at  the  in- 
stitute this  year,  you  find  yourself 
inclining  to  be  critical  and  cynical ; 
if  you  experience  a  feeling  of  aloof- 
ness and  fain  would  show  yourself 
superior  to  all  that  is  going  on  in 
the  front ;  if  you  find  yourself  grav- 
itating back  toward  the  back  seat 
near  the  window  where  you  can 
seem  bored  and  uncomfortable  — 
if  all  this  happens  just  move  up  to 
the  front  and  mingle  with  the  peo- 
ple there,  and  you  will  have  a  good 
time.  It  will  do  you  good  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  people  and  the 
spirit  in  the  front  of  the  room, 
and  very  soon  you  will  find  good- 
will and  optimism  rioting  through 
your  system.  Then  you  will  be 
glad  that  you  are  alive,  that  you 
are  a  teacher,  and  that  you  are  at- 
tending the  institute.  .  It  doesn't 
pay  to  be  grouchy  and  pessimistic. 
Besides,  the  institute  needs  your 
help  and  encouragement.  Come 
up  to  the  front  and  be  happy. 
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If  all  the  questions  and  answers 
in  all  the  bcK>ks  could  suddenly  be 
dumped  into  the  mind  of  the  young 
teacher  this  process  would  make 
him  neither  a  scholar  nor  scholarly. 
Indeed,  the  very  reverse  of  this  is 
true.  Scholarship  is  not  attained 
in  this  way.  He  might  riot  in  an- 
swers to  questions,  but  this  could 
in  no  sense  be  called  education,  and 
those  who  are  seeking  a  man  with 
education  would  pass  him  by.  If 
such  a  process  were  good  pedagogy 
then  all  the  schools  and  colleges 
would  adc^t  it,  and  the  "Thousand 
and  One  Questions  and  Answers," 
would  become  the  most  popular 
and,  indeed,  the  only  text  book  used 
in  these  schools.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  plan  is  not  used  in  any 
good  school,  which  shows  conclu- 
sively that  school  men  discount  it 
as  a  means  to  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion. Food  without  digestion  not 
only  does  not  give  strength,  but  in- 
duces weakness. 

41    41     ♦ 

The  young  teacher  who  has 
propw  faith  in  himself  will  find 
much  in  the  institute  to  inspire  him 
to  greater  effort  in  translating  the 
unseal  into  the  reaL  Looking 
down  the  vista  of  years  he  ought 
to  see  himself,  in  imagination,  oc- 
cupying a  far  more  extensive  field 
of  activity  than  at  present,  with  op- 
portunities for  helping  others  mul- 
tiplying about  him.  This  view  of 
himself  can  be  realized,  of  course, 
only  by  diligent  persistent  work, 
and  the  institute  will  be  valuable  to 


him  only  as  it  stimulates  him  to  do 
the  necessary  work.  No  one  can 
do  this  work  for  him.  He  must 
work  out  his  own  salvation  and  not 
until  he  does  so,  will  he  realize  his 
own  possibilities.  Completeness  in 
his  own  development  is  an  evolu- 
tion, and  the  institute  can  only  fur- 
nish favorable  conditions  for 
growth.     He,  himself,  must  do  the 

rest. 

1^     *    * 

However  prone  we  may  be  to 
woo,  with  subtle  blandishments,  the 
diffident  dollar,  and  however  pa- 
triotic in  exalting  the  great  Amer- 
ican eagle  when  stamped  upon  a 
silver  disc,  still,  with  all  this,  our 
sensitive  nature  shrinks  from  ex- 
ploiting a  can  of  baking-powder,  or 
a  cake  of  soap,  as  a  premium  with 
the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 
There's  an  incongruity  in  such  a 
course  that  causes  "each  particular 
hair  to  stand  on  end  like  quills 
upon  the  fretful  porcupitie."  Bak- 
ing-powder is  good;  soap  is  good; 
and  both  are  necessary  elements  in 
a  civilization  of  high  degree.  But 
their  place  is  not  on  the  premium 
list  of  an  educational  journal.  Let 
both  these  useful  commodities  be 
applied  where  most  needed,  but  if 
these  or  other  cheap  articles  are 
offered  as  premiums  with  educa- 
tional papers,  there  is  a  grotesque 
mixing  of  elements  which  does  not 
redound  to  the  dignity  of  the  pa- 
pers offering  the  premiums. 

Moreover,  the  publishers  who 
offer  these  cheap   premiums   virtu- 
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ally  admit  that  their  publications 
are  not  \sos\S\  the  subscription 
price.  The  teacher  who  yearns  for 
cheapness  rather^than  quality  nms 
the  risk  of  having  the  term  "cheap** 
applied  to  himself,  sometime,  and 
that  would  not  be  pleasant. 

4c        *        « 

We  recently  read  an  editorial 
in  an  educational  paper  relating  to 
the  county  institute.  In  this,  the 
writer  disparages  academic  work  as 
being  antiquated,  discounts  the 
value  of  inspirational  work  as  being 
well-nigh  useless  to  most  teachers, 
disapproves  of  lectures  as  lacking 
the  essentials  of  educational  ten- 
ets, points  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
the  plan  of  telling  stories,  and 
otherwise  intimates  that  the  teach- 
ers of  Ohio  are  being  imposed  upon 
by  executive  committees  and  in- 
structors. We  do  not  know  who 
wrote  this  editorial,  but  it  impresses 
one  as  having  been  written  by  some 
one  who  is  long  on  theory  but  woe- 
fully short  on  experience  in  insti- 
tute work.  It  reads  like  the  admo- 
nition of  an  old  bachelor  telling 
parents  just  how  to  train  their  chil- 
dren. 


SU^.  A.  B.  GfUNAM. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  A.  B.  Graham,  of 
Springfield,  O.,  WB*  appointed  Su- 
perint^d^nt  of  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  appointment  marks  a 
new  departure  in  agricultural  edu- 


cation in  Ohio  and  indicates  the 
genuine  interest  that  is  being  tak- 
en by  the  University  in  the  boys 
and  girls  on  Ohio  farms. 

Mr.  Graham  is  especially  well 
fitted  for  this  work.  He  was  born 
on  a  farm  in  Miami  County,  Ohio, 
and  attended  a  district  school  until 
eleven  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died  and  his  mother  moved  into  the 


SUPT.  A.  B.  GRAHAM. 

village  of  Lena,  in  order  that  her 
children  might  have  better  school 
privileges.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  began  teaching  the  district 
school  which  he  had  altended  when 
a  small  boy.  He  spent  one  year  in 
the  Lebanon  Normal  School  and 
the  winter  of  1899-1890  in  the  Ohio 
State  University.  After  spending 
nearly  two  years  teaching  in  the 
high  school  from  which  he  grad- 
uated, he  returned  to  teaching  in 
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the  country  schools,  as  he  says,  *ln 
order  to  study  conditions  affecting 
rural  life  and  to  acquaint  myself 
with  the  weaknesses  and  needs  of 
the  country  school.  During  those 
years,  I  became  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  a  reasonable  amount  of 
nature  study,  drawing,  literature,* 
and  music  could  be  made  a  part  of 
an  elementary  course  for  the  rural 
school  having  but  one  or  two 
rooms.  I  came  to  believe  also  that 
conditions  in  most  rural  communi- 
ties are  more  conducive  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  stronger  man  or  woman  in 
every  way  than  those  of  the  city.'' 

In  1896,  he  became  Township 
Superintendent  of  Mad  River 
Township,  Champaign  County,  ana 
was  instrumental  in  consolidating 
the  schools  of  the  township  and  in- 
troducing nature  study  and  manual 
work  in  the  courses  of  study.  In 
1900,  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Springfield  Township,  Clarke 
County,  schools,  and  began  at  once 
to  build  up  a  system  of  schools  that 
would  more  nearly  meet  the  needs 
of  a  rural  population  and  that  would 
be  in  harmony  with  rural  life. 

In  February,  1902,  he  organized 
an  Agricultural  Club  among  his 
pupils  for  the'purpose  of  studying 
elementary  agriculture.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Students 
Union  of  Ohio,  which  furnished  him 
material  and  a  working  plan  for  his 
Club  to  carry  on  simple  experiments 
in  the  growing  of  corn,  vegetables, 
and  flowers.     The  work  was  so  suc- 


cessful that  other  agricultural  clubs 
were  organized  among  the  pupils 
of  country  schools  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and 
materials  were  furnished  them 
for  carrying  out  the  experi- 
ments outlined  through  the 
Agricultural  Students'  Union, 
from  appropriations  made  to 
it  by  the  University.  Last  year, 
nearly  two  thousand  children  of  the 
rural  schools  were  enrolled  in  this 
work,  and  an  equal  number  this 
year.  There  is  a  decided  awaken- 
ing in  the  schools  of  the  state  in 
the  preparation  of  the  pupils  for 
country  life. 

Superintendent  Graham's  first 
work  will  be  the  rural  schools  of 
the  state  and  in  assisting  the  teach- 
ers of  rural  schools  in  making  use 
of  the  many  opportunities  oflFered 
for  improvinj:^  country  life.  Later, 
other  lines  of  agricultural  extension 
work  will  be  taken  up  but  the  rural 
schools  will  receive  the  first  atten- 
tion. 

Superintendent  Graham  assumes 
his  duties  July  ist,  and  after  that 
date  he  will  be  available  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  teachers'  institutes, 
farmers'  institutes,  and  other  organ- 
izations especially  interested  in  the 
rural  schools  of  the  state. 


PUT- IN-BAY  ECHOES. 

It  was  the  best  ever.  The  atten- 
ance  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Association  and  the  spirit 
in  every  way  excellent. 
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Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve  did  good 
work  in  arranging  the  entertain- 
ment for  Thursday  evening  and 
was  heartily  congratulated  on  all 
sides. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  R.  T.  Stevenson's  lecture  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  eloquent  and 
inspiring.  He  never  fails  to  say 
something  that  wins  and  pleases 
his  hearers. 

*.    *     * 

The  book  men  were  there  and 
did  much  to  help  along  the  social 
features  of  the  meeting.  They  are 
a  goodly  company  and  the  teachers 
are  always  glad  to  see  them. 

*  *       4e 

Supt.  F.  H.  Warren  of  Hillsboro 
was  there  but  could  hardly  concen- 
trate his  mind  upon  the  programme 
for  thinking  of  his  six  weeks'  old 
son,  Robert,  who  was  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  attending. 

*  *     * 

Supt.  J.  W.  Carr  of  Dayton  was 
present  and  was  given  a  cordial 
reception  and  made  a  felicitous 
response.     He'll  do. 

4(       4t      * 

The  pioneer  American  Book  Co. 
agent,  Cyrus  Smith,  came  down 
from  Lansing,  Mich.,  to  enjoy  a 
reunion  with  his  many  friends  of 

other  days. 

*  *    * 

Supt.  R.  E.  Rayman  brought 
over  S3  memberships  from  East 
Liverpool  and  so  carried  home  the 


banner  for  the  highest  percentage. 
He  gets  things  done. 

*  *    * 

President  Chaney  presented  the 
Association  a  gavel  of  ebony  which 
was  made  by  one  of  the  boys  of 
Youngstown.  This  gavel  he  initi- 
ated in  a  very  satisfact6ry  manner. 

*  *    *. 

Miss  Mame  Fitzgerald  of  Mid-, 
dletown  proved  herself  the  Nim- 
rod  of  the  company.  With  her  rifle 
she  "bagged"  forty-two  snakes  and 
nine  turtles  in  one  morning. 

3K      He      * 

Frank  R.  Ellis,  as  a  monologue 
artist,  made  a  decided  hit  and  will 
no  doubt  be  encored  for  the  pro- 
gramme next  year. 

*  •     * 

Supt.  L  C.  Guinther  of  Galion 
reported  17  of  his  teachers  present, 
and    that    was    certainly    a    good 

showing. 

*  *     • 

Supt.  Shawan  was  a  little  late  as 
he  attended  the  twen;ty-ftfth  re- 
union of  his  class  at  Oberlin  on  the 
way. 

*  He       « 

Supt.  Vance  of  Miamisburg  had 
something  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
a  bumble-bee  but  at  this  moment 
we  can  not  quote  the  exact  words. 

4e        «        « 

Parkhurst,  Davis,  Camahan, 
Hill,  Sweitzer,  shone  resplendent  as 
Terpsichorean  artists  and  not  only 
cut  quite  a  figure  but  several  of 
them. 
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Chairman  H.  B.  Williams  was  al- 
ways present  when  needed  and  had 
just  the  information  that  all  were 
s^kiog.  He  was  the  busiest  bee 
in  the  hive. 

*         :(c         * 

Supt.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve  of  Mans- 
field was  absent  because  of   sick- 
ness and  his  absence  was  the  occa- 
sion of  many  sympathetic  inquiries. 
*-    *     ♦ 

Supt.  H.  J.  Eberth  and  Mrs. 
Steinem  and  Mr.  Hanbold  of  the 
Board  of  Education  came  over  to 
make  sure  that  Toledo  was  repre- 
sented. They  were  all  heartily  re- 
ceived. 

*  *     * 

The  State  Examiners  went  over 
to  Lima  to  pass  upon  examination 
^ades  to  accommodate  Supt.  Mil- 
ler who  could  not  attend  the  meet- 
ing by  reason  of  sickness. 

*  *        sk 

Dr.    Oscar    Chrisman    of    Ohio 
•University    attended    the    meeting 
and  seemed  to  have  a  good  time 
He  was  accorded  a  hearty  recep- 
tion. 

*  *     ♦ 

Treasurer  Stokes  did  a  rushing 
business  writing  membership  cards 
and  his  new  fountain  pen  had  a 
notable  initiation. 

*  *     *    • 

The  new  members  of  the  Board 
of  Control  of  the  O.  T,  R.  C,  Miss 
Qertha  Reuss  of  Mansfield,  Supt. 
J.  P.  Sharkey,  Van  Wert,  and  Supt. 


H.  A.  Stokes,  Delaware,  will  serve 
the  interests  of  the  state  well. 

♦  ♦       a|( 

The  wives  and  daughters  were 
much  in  evidence  and  all  promised 
themselves  a  return  trip  next  year. 
They  seemed  to  enjoy  Mrs.  Mc- 
Creary's  cooking  very  much,  bless 
them  I  *     *    * 

There  was  some  solemnity  on  the 
boat  going  over  which  seemed  to 
have  some  connection  with  the 
waves  but  the  return  trip  was  far 
more  to  Neptune's  credit. 

*  *     * 

Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller  of  Findlay 
was  present  but  little  worse  for  the 
ordeal  of  a  surgical  operation  which 
he  recently  underwent.  A  few 
more  weeks  and  he  will  be  as  good 

as  new. 

♦  *     ♦ 

Those  elfin  sprites  Avery,  Eagle- 
son,  Lyons,  and  Porter  flitted  about 
dispensing  sweetness  and  light, 
living,  if  not  preaching,  the  gospel 

of  optimism. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  Burns'  report  showed  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Reading  Circle  of 
8,565.  This  falls  short  of  the  mark 
but  the  increase  over  last  year  is 
most  encouraging. 

4c       4e      * 

The  singing  of  Gantvoort's 
chorus  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
all  present.  They  sang  good  mu- 
sic and  sang  it  well,  and  tbus  added 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the. meet- 
ing. 
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The  election  of  Supt.  J.  D.  Sim- 
Icins  and  Supt  W.  H.  Kirk  to 
membership  on  the  Executive 
-Committee  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
wise  policy  of  the  past  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Association  will  suffer 
no  infraction. 

9|C  3|C  « 

Supt.  L.  E.  York  will  need  to 
brush  up  on  the  subject  of  book- 
keeping before  the  next  meeting  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  that 
will  certainly  be  made  upon  him  as 
Treasurer. 

*        *        i^ 

G.  K.  Lyons  had  with  him  a 
picture  of  Mary  Emily  and  very 
properly  had  it  labeled  exhibit  Ai. 
Next  year  he  will  regale  the  crowds 
with  her  cute  sayings. 

*  *     * 

Supt.  Moulton  in  his  report  gave 
the  code  a  turning  over  that  must 
have  made  it  dizzy.  However, 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Leg- 
islature  before 'our   meeting   next 

year. 

*  *    * 

The  enrollment  exceeded  that  of 
two  years  ago  by  170,  perhaps 
more.  That  is  a  good  record  and 
had  much  to  do  with  the  enthusi- 
asm for  Put-in-Bay  as  the  place  of 
meeting  next  year. 

*  ♦    ♦ 

Prof.  N.  L.  Glover  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  present  for  the  ex- 
cellent music  of  Tuesday  evening, 
an4  aU  who  tpok  part  deserve 
hearty  commendation. 


Dr.  Chaney  proved  himself  com- 
plete master  of  the  situation  and 
presided  over  the  meeting  with  the 
grace  and  dignity  which  charac- 
terizes the  man. 

*     ♦     ♦ 

The  tributes  of  respect  to  those 
who  have  departed  were  simple  yet 
full  of  feeling.  It  was  as  if  we 
were  near  the  burning  bush  and 
standing  on  holy  ground. 
«     *     « 

There  were  a  few  counties  which 
made  a  noble  showing.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  published  list  of  mem- 
bers wiir  show  which  counties 
drew  the  prizes. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

— July  8th,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  teachers  from  Wooster 
Summer  School,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
A.  E.  Root  bee  farm  and  factory, 
in  Medina,  going  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Edward  F.  Bigelow, 
who  had  lectured  July  7,  before  the 
school  on  the  honey  bee.  He  had 
two  hives  of  bees  to  illustrate  his 
work,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  he  had  an  interested  audience. 
The  A.  E.  Root  company  showed 
every  kindness  to  the  visiting  teach- 
ers. 

— The  attendance  at  Wooster 
Summer  School  is  reported  to  be 
somewhat  above  500,  a  very  nice 
gain  over  last  year  with  its  enroll- 
ment of  460.  July  17,  new  classes 
in  Speer^  Ward,  and  general 
methods  as  well  as  in  literature  and 
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other  branches  Were  organized  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  enter 
for  the  last  half  of  the  term. 

-^J.  W.  Hooke,  supervisor  of 
drawing  and  teacher  of  commercial 
branches  in  the  Wooster  schools, 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Wooster  Business  and 
Loan  Agency,  entering  upon  his 
new  duties  July  i. 

— Supt.  E.  O.  McCowan,  of 
Proctorville,  has  been  reelected  and 
the  salary  increased. 

— Clarence  D.  Walden,  who  grad- 
uated from  Miami  University  in 
June,  has  been  elected  superinten- 
tendent  at  Ludlow,  Ky.,  at  $1,300, 
succeeding  Supt.  Frank  Appel,  who 
becomes  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Portsmouth,  at  $1,400. 

— Supt.  J.  H.  Finley,  of  Antwerp, 
devotes  his  vacation  to  insurance 
business  and  wins  friends  all  the 
while. 

— Mr.  Zook  and  Mr.  Zininger, 
who  graduated  from  Wooster  in 
June,  go  into  the  East  Liverpool 
high  school  for  next  year. 

— Sixteen  counties  failed  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Put-in-Bay 
meeting,  and  some  of  them  not  so 
very  far  away  at  that. 

— Miss  Mabel  Fauver  has  resign- 
ed her  position  in  the  Lorain  high 
school  in  order  to  become  a  bride. 

— Prin.  G.  A.  Wyly,  of  the  New 
Philadelphia  high  school,  has  been 
reelected,  and  salary  increased  from 
$1,000  to  $1,200. 


— C.  F.  McFarland,  of  Neffs,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  at  Pow- 
hatan, Belmont  Co. 

— Miss  Ethel  Ward,  who  grad- 
uated from  the  College  for  Women, 
Cleveland,  in  June,  will  teach  in  the 
high  school  at  Nottingham,  and 
Miss  Helen  Gilchrist  of  the  same 
class  will  teach  in  the  high  school 
at  West  Mentor. 

—Supt.  A.  C.  Baker,  of  Stras- 
burg,  has  been  elected  at  Bolivar, 
and  his  place  at  Strasburg  is  taken 
by  Prin.  H.  A.  Lind,  of  Kent. 

-—Supt.  A.  H.  Rummell,  of  Be- 
thesda,  has  been  elected"  to  a  like 
position  at  Flushing,  which  comes 
as  a  promotion. 

—Supt.  W.  W.  Ross,  of  Fremont, 
is  spending  the  summer  at  Lake- 
side, in  the  cottage  which  he  occu- 
pied for  many  years.  No  better 
place  can  be  found  for  spending 
vacation  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

— Hon.  Alfen  Andrews  addressed 
the  students  of  Miami  University, 
July  4th,  in  an  address  befitting  the 
occasion.  John  McCabe  delivered 
his  oration,  also,  on  "J^^"^^  Otis." 
This  oration,  it  will  be  re-called 
took  the  prize  at  the  oratorical  con- 
test of  Northwestern  Ohio. 

— C.  C.  McBroom  has  been  re- 
elected to  his  position  in  the  schools 
of  St.  Mary's,  at  an  increased  sal- 
ary. 

—Supt.  C.  A.  Tilden,  of  Cleve- 
land Heights  is  spending  his  vaca- 
tion in  overseeing  the  construction 
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of  a  new  school  building  which  the 
Board  is  hurrying  to  completion. 

— Ass't  Supts.  H.  C.  Muckley 
and  C.  P.  Lynch,  piloted  a  jolly 
party  through  Yellowstone  Park, 
and  the  Portland  Exposition,  dur- 
ing vacation. 

. — Supt.  S.  D.  Shankland,  of  Wil- 
loughby,  is  supervising  the  erection 
of  a  beautiful  residence  for  him- 
self, during  vacation. 

— Miss  Helen  Simpson,  teacher 
of  Knglish  in  the  Mansfield  high 
school,  has  resigned  and  rumor  has 
it  that  she  is  to  enter  the  Faculty 
of  Leland-Stanford  University. 

— C.  M.  Humes,  of  Ironton,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  at 
Hanging  Rock.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  he  formerly  held  this  position. 

— Supt.  H.  D.  Clark,  of  Crest- 
line, who  was  reelected  for  a  term 
of  three  years  in  May,  has  recently 
had  his  salary  advanced  to  $1,350. 
Chas.  Limbach,  principal,  will  re- 
ceive $900  the  comuig  year.  The 
H.  S.  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
as  to  require  an  additional  room 
and  another  teacher.  Chas.  K. 
Chapman,  of  Granville,  and  Miss 
Dora  Chambers  and  Miss  Ida  Blum, 
of  Crestline,  are  the  other  teachers. 
All  the  grade  teachers  receive  a 
substantial  increase  in  salary  over 
that  of  last  year.  About  $500 
worth  of  physical  and  chemical 
apparatus  has  been  purchased.  A 
new  course  of  study  has  been 
adopted,  and   affairs  educationally 


in  Crestliiie,  have  received  a  decided 
stimulus. 

— Supt.  C.  J.  Foster,  of  Cald- 
well, has  been  reelected  and  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  Olive 
Township  as  well,  which  will  en- 
large his  field  of  usefulness  and 
add  to  his  salary.  He  is  looking 
forward  with  interest  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  new  $14,000  build- 
ing. During  vacation  he  teaches  in 
the  Marietta  Summer  School,  and 
does  institute  work. 

— J.  Howard  Spohn,  of  Gallipo- 
lis,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  St.  Mary's. 

— Supt.  E.  C.  McCall,  of  Hang- 
ing Rock,  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent at  Wellston. 

— Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan,  of  Colum- 
bus, was  elected  vice  president  of 
the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, at  Asbury  Park. 

— Wm.  E.  Anderson  has  resigned 
his  position  in  the  Mansfield  schools- 
and  is  doing  work  in  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. 

— Harry  J.  Skipp,  teacher  of  La- 
tin in  the  high  school  at  Cambridge, 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Barnesville. 

— George  Graves,  of  Massillon,  a 
graduate  of  Wooster,  has  accepted 
the  priricipalship  of  the  high  school 
at  Wapakoneta. 

— R.  O.  \yade  has  been  elected 
to  the  superintendency  of  schools 
at  Yellow  Springs. 
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— D.  J.  Boone,  a  ward  principal 
in  Loraine,  has  been  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school  of  that  city. 

—  Miss  Clare  Shulenberg,  for- 
merly principal  of  the  St.  Mary's 
high  school,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Wapakoneta  high  school. 

— Prin.  C.  E.  Bryant,  of  the  Gal- 
ion  high  school  has  accepted  a  part- 
nership with  his  father-in-law  in  the 
lumber  business,  at  Wellsville,  N. 
Y. 

— R.  W.  McKinney,  after  a  most 
successful  year  in  Wittenberg  Acad- 
emy, has  been  elected  principal  with 
an  increase  in  salary  of  $300.  He 
<:onducted  a  successful  summer 
school  in  vacation. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  published  a  Rhetoric  by  Eliz- 
abeth H.  Spalding,  or  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn,  which  combines 
•  many  excellent  features  that  will 
certainly  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
all  teachers  of  the  subject. 

— Supt.  D.  E.  Black,  of  Prairie 
Depot,  has  been  reelected  for  two 
years  with  a  substantial  increase  of 
salary.  His  graduating  class  num- 
bered eight. 

— S.  J.  Manchly,  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  University,  has  been 
•elected  to  the  principalship  of  the 
high  school  at  Hart  well. 

— Supt.  George  F.  Kern,  of  Trot- 
wood,  has  been  reelected  for  a  term 
of  three  years. 

'— Supt.  T.  J.  Miller,  of  the  Del- 
phos    schools    has   been    re-elected 


and  as  a  student  at  Miami  daring 
the  summer  session  has  been  doing 
excellent  work. 

— Sixty  counties  of  Ohio  and  sev- 
en states  are  represented  in  the  sum- 
mer school  at  Oxford.  Why  not 
make  it  unanimous? 

— Supt.  J.  A.Goshom  of  Char- 
don,  and  principal  L.  D.  Brouse,  ot 
Camden,  both  county  examiners, 
have  been  attending  the  summer 
term  at  Oxford,  and  everybody  dis- 
covered their  presence  by  the  char- 
acter of  their  work. 

—  Prin.  John  C.  Halcema,  of 
New  Bremen,  has  been  reelected, 
and  his  salary  increased. 

— Miss  Hattie  Gunsaulus,  of  the 
Mt.  Gilead  schools  spent  her  vaca- 
tion at  Epworth  Heights,  Luding- 
ton,  Mich. 

— Charles  P.  Alexander  of  Can- 
ton won  the  prize  of  ten  dollars 
which  was  offered  by  Scott  Fores- 
man  &  Co.  of  Chicago  for  the  best 
review  of  Davidson's  History  of 
the  United  States  of  which  they 
are  publishers.  This  review  ap- 
peared in  our  July  number  and  is 
well  worthy  of  a  second  reading. 

— Our  hearty  congratulations  to 
all  those  who  obtained  the  coveted 
life  certificate  at  the  last  examina- 
tion. The  list  of  questions  which 
we  publish  in  this  issue  will  show 
that  passing  the  examination  was 
no  sinecure. 
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DO  YOU   WANT  A  SUMMER  HOME? 

If  SO,  consider  a  proposition  of 
locating  at  Topinabee,  situated  on 
the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Mullet 
Lake,  30  miles  south  of  Mackinaw, 
on  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Central. 
Its  location  is  superb.  Many  pretty 
summer  homes  have  already  been 
built  on  the  terrace  running  up 
from  the  shores  of  the  lake  into  the 
beautiful  pine  woods.  It  is  not  a 
fashionable  resort,  but  one  where 
comfort  in  every  sense  may  be  had ; 
say  nothing  of  the  pure  water  and 
clear  atmosphere  to  be  found  there. 
Write  J.  S.  Hall,  General  Agent, 
Detroit,  for  booklet. 

— The  welcome  announcement 
has  just  been  made  that  the  fund 
of  $40,000  necessary  to  secure  Mr.' 
Carnegie's  gift  to  Marietta  College 
of  an  equal  amount,  has  all  been 
pledged.  This  ensures  the  erection 
this  year  of  a  new  Library  building, 
a  new  and  modern  Dormitory,  as 
well  as  other  improvements  on  the 
campus.  Over  300  individuals,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  nearly 
every  class  from  the  first  1838  to 
^905,  have  contributed.  Pledges 
have  come  from  nearly  every  state 
in  the  Union,  from  Canada,  Mex- 
ico and  China.  We  congratulate 
this  honored  institution  on  its 
bright  prospects  for  the  future. 

— The  summer  school  of  Miami 
Univereity  enrolled  nearly  600  stu- 
dents and  the  spirit  of  downright 
earnestness  prevailed  throughout 
the  entire  student  body. 


— Supt.  E.  B.  Walling  of  Wes- 
ton and  ten  of  his  teachers  attended 
the  summer  session  at  Miami. 
That  is  a  record  worth  noting. 
The  board  of  education  as  well  as 
the  people  in  general  will  appreci- 
ate such  fidelity. 

— Prin.  W.  P.  Cope  of  the  Ham- 
ilton high  school  is  very  popular 
in  his  city  as  his  re-election  at  $1,- 
700   conclusively   proves. 

— W.  H.  Altmaer  has  been 
elected  as  teacher  of  mathematics 
in  the  high  school  at  Middletown. 

— Miss  Eva  Crouse,  a  graduate 
of  the  Normal  College  at  Oxford, 
has  been  elected  to  a  position  in 
the  Steubenville  high   school. 

—John  O.  Welday,  Wooster  '05, 
has  been  elected  to  a  principalship 
in  the  Lorain  schools  at  a  salary  of 
$950. 

— Lewis  F.  Hale,  last  year  prin- 
cipal at  West  Liberty,  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  superintendency  at  a 
salary  of  $900.  Mr.  Hale  is  a 
strong  man  and  will  carry  on  the 
good  work  of  Supt.  W.  S.  Jcxies, 
who  resigns  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  auditor  in  Logan  county. 

—Dr.  Edward  F.  Bigetow,  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  worked  at  Woos- 
ter University  Summer  School, 
July  5-7  to  the  great  delight  and 
profit  of  all.  He  is  the  nature  and 
science  editor  of  the  St.  Nicholas, 
and  as  a  lecturer  stands  among  the 
foremost  in  his  class.  He  will  re- 
turn to  Wooster  next  year. 
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— Simon  M.  Miller,  Wooster 
'04,  is  the  newly  elected  science 
teacher  in  the  Galion  high  school 
at  $800.  Supt.  Guinther  will  have 
a  good  man. 

— Supt.  Edwin  L.  Rickert  of 
Lowellville,  has  been  tendered  the 
principalship  of  the  3rier  Hill 
school,  Youngstown,  and  has  the 
matter  under  consideration.  The 
new  position  would  pay  $250  above 
his  present  salary. 

— Miss  Helen  O.  Lemert  of  East 
High  School,  Columbus,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco,  July  8th  on 
the  "Manchuria"  en  route  to  the 
Philippines  to  visit  her  sister, 
whose  husband  is  an  officer  in 'the 
army. 

— The  Macmillan  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  just  published  Anderson's 
Eairy  Tales  and  Longfellow's  Hi- 
awatha in  their  series  of  twenty- 
five  cent  classics,  and  have  also 
published  "Special  Method  in 
Arithmetic"  by  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Mc- 
Murry,  the  price  of  which  is  70 
cents. 

— J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  have 
published  "The  First  Book  in 
Physics"  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Culler, 
of  Miami  University,  which  will 
appeal  strongly  to  all  who  are 
in  search  of  an  elementary  book 
on  the  subject.  The  author  has 
a  way  of  making  the  subject  clear 
and  forceful  as  this  latest  book 
from  his  pen  well  shows.  We  pre- 
dict for  it  great  popularity. 


— F.  P.  Kaiser,  of  Butler,  has 
been  chosen  as  the  superintendent 
of  the  Baltic  schools  for  the  com- 
ing year.  He  graduated  in  June 
from  West  Lafayette  college  and 
is  spending  the  summer  in  Wooster 
in  study. 

—Edward  Burcaw,  of  Wooster, 
was  unanimously  chosen  superin- 
tendent of  the  Uniontown  schools 
the  coming  year  at  $72.50.  He 
will  earn  his  salary. 

— Prof.  L.  L.  Weaver,  supervi- 
sor of  writing  and  drawing  in  the 
schools  of  Alliance  and  Salem,  has 
been  teaching  in  the  Wooster  Sum- 
mer School  during  vacation.  He 
has  been  in  Alliance  for  twelve 
years  and  for  seven  years  has  had 
charge  of  the  work  in  Salem  also. 
He  has  been  re-elected  in  both 
cities. 

— Prin.  Frank  Reynolds  of  the 
Chillicothe  high  school  has  been 
elected  superintendent  at  Defiance 
and  has  signified  his  acceptance. 

— The  Macmillan  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  recently  published  "Nature 
Study  Lessons  for  Primary 
Grades,"  "Seat  Work  and  Indus- 
trial Occupations,"  and  "Quenten 
Durward."  The  first  two  are  val- 
uable for  supplementary  work  and 
the  last  is  an  addition  to  their 
twenty-five  cent  classics. 

— Supt.  E.  L.  Daley  of  Perry 
Tp.,  Pickaway  Co.,  has  done  such 
good  work  that  the  board  has  in- 
creased   salaries    of    teachers    and 
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stands  ready  to  do  anything  in  rea- 
son that  will  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Mackinnon  has  been 

elected    President   of   the   Alumni 

Association  of  Wittenburg  College, 

a.  distinguished  honor  worthily  be- 

.  stowed. 

— Supt.  D.  J.  Schurr  of  Plain 
City  has  been  nominated  to  the 
office  of  representative  in  Madison 
Co.,  which  is  equivalent  to  election. 

■ — Samuel  Ryan,  recently  de- 
ceased, left  a  bequest  of  $5,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  modern  school 
building  at  Jerome  which  will 
doubtless  perpetuate  his  name. 

— ^The  pupils  of  the  Hillsboro 
high  school  presented  the  retiring 
Principal,  Lee  Mackinnon,  a  hand- 
some gold  watch  fob  and  a  pearl 
handled  fruit  and  nut  set.  He  goes 
to  his  new  field  as  superintendent 
at  Granville  accompanied  by  the 
best  wishes  of  all  the  people  at 
Hillsboro. 

— Prin.  S.  L.  Smith  of  the  Cen- 
tral Building,  Bellefontaine,  has 
been  re-elected  and  his  salary  in- 
creased $100. 

— Supt.  J.  D.  Shankland,  of 
Willoughby  has  been  nominated 
and  will  doubtles  be  elected  as  Rep- 
resentative from  Lake  Co.  in  the 
next  legislature.  He  will  prove 
himself  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
late  Homer  Kimball. 

— Prof.  John  Davidson  of  Ada, 
has   been   elected   to   the   superin- 


tendency  at  Lima.  For  some  years 
he  has  taught  history  in  Ohio 
Northern  University  and  is  well 
equipped  for  school  work. 

— Supt.  Harvey  Conrad  of  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming,  formerly  superin- 
tendent at  Hillsboro,  has  been 
elected  to  the  superintendency  at 
Gallipolis.  He's  a  good  man  and 
we  heartily  welcome  him  back  to 
Ohio. 

— Miss  Lois  Strickler,  who  grad- 
uated from  Ohio  State  University 
in  June,  and  was  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  so- 
city  will  teach  in  the  Napoleon 
high  school  next  year.  She  is  a 
pfted  young  lady  and  Supt.  Zemer 
is  to  be  congratulated. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  have  added 
to  their  elegant  Belles-Lettres  Se- 
ries Chapman's  Bussy  D'Ambois, 
Robertson's  Society  and  Caste,  and 
Selected  Poems  '  of  Swinburne, 
The  more  we  know  of  this  notable 
series  the  more  we  are  convinced 
that  in  time  the  possession  of 
these  books  will  be  a  badge  of 
membership  in  the  charmed  circle 
of  lovers  of  high-grade  literature. 

— ^U.  S.  Brandt,  teacher  in  East 
High  School,  Columbus,  has  been 
nominated  for  the  office  of  State 
Senator,  and,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, will  be  elected. 

— The  Board  of  Education  of 
East  Liverpool  has  for  the  third 
time  during  Supt.  Rayman's  in- 
cumbency increased  the  salaries  of 
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their  teachers.  The  maximum  in 
the  grades  is  now  $60  and  high 
school  teachers  receive  $90.  Two 
new  teachers  have  been  added  in 
the  high  school  and  the  total  ntmi- 
ber  of  teachers  is  now  84.  The 
high  school  Principal,  Miss  Upde- 
graff  receives  $1400.  There  were 
40  graduates  at  the  last  commence- 
ment. 

— Prin.  Walter  E.  Painter  of 
Shelby  has  resigned  his  position  to 
enter  upon  the  management  of  a 
large  farm  in  northern  Ohio  and 
Prin.  C.  H.  Winans  of  Wapako- 
neta  has  been  elected  to  the  va- 
cancy. 

— W.  H.  Meek  of  Steele  High 
School,  Dayton,  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  office  of  State  Sena- 
tor and,  as  this  is  equivalent  to  elec- 
tion, he  will  be  engaged  for  a  time 
next  winter  in  helping  make  laws. 

— Supt.  Wm.  McK.  Vance  of 
Miamisburg  was.  toast-master  at 
the  alumni  dinner  at  the  Delaware 
commencement  and  showed  himself 
fully  equal  to  -the  occasion,  though 
the  guests  numbered  eleven  hun- 
dred, 

^ — Supt.  J.  W.  Mackinnon  of 
Bellefontaine  has  been  re-elected 
and  a  hundred  dollars  added  to  his 
salary. 

— The  Troy  Board  of  Education 
recently  passed  a  resolution  which 
provides  for  an  addition  of  twenty- 
five  d<dlar8  to  the  annual  salary  of 
all  teachers  in  the  corps  who  spend 


their    vacation    attending    summer 
school. 

— Miss  Matilda  P.  McCoy  has 
resigned  her  position  as  teacher  of 
English  in  the  Lima  High  Sdiool 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  Sidney 
High  School  at  a  larger  salary. 
Her  sister,  Miss  Madge,  received 
an  A.  B.  degree  from  Wellesly  Col- 
lege the  27th  of  June. 

— Supt.  T.  J.  Bennett  has  been 
re-elected  ^at  Covington  for  two 
years,  with  an  increase  of  $125  per 
annum.  D.  H.  Sellers  has  been  re- 
elected Principal  of  the  high  school 
also  at  an  increase  in  salary. 

— Walter  Glass  of  Louisville,  O., 
has  been  elected  commercial  teacher 
in  Gaiion  high  school,  to  succeed 
C.  M.  Gray  who  has  resigned. 

— Miss  Ila  Williams,  a  graduate 
of  Hiram  College,  has  been  elected 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  Mt.  Ver- 
non. High  School. 

— Miss  Elinor  Murphy,  teacher 
in  Newark  High  School,  has  been 
elected  teacher  of  botany  in  Spring- 
field High  School. 

— Miss  Eliz.  R.  Thomas  of  New- 
ark High  School  will  be  away  on 
a  year's  leave  of  absence,  begin- 
ning in  September. 

— Mr.  G.  W.  Umphrey  of  Har- 
vard University  has  been  elected 
assistant  in  the  Romance  Language 
Department  of  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, to  succeed  Dr.  P.  E.  Harry 
who  has  resigned. 
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— Miss  J.  M.  Kelly,  a  graduate 
of  Oberlin  College,,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  of  history  in  the 
Oberlin  High  School 

— Miss  Emilie  K.  Roeder-has  re- 
signed a  position  in  the  west  to  ac- 
cept a  position  as  teacher  of  Ger- 
man in  Lake  Erie  College,  Paines- 
ville. 

— Ginn  &  Co  have  published 
"American  Phonography"  by  W. 
L.  Anderson  of  the  Dorchester 
High  School,  Boston,  in  which  all 
commercial  teachers  will  be  inter- 
ested.    The  mailing  price  is  $1.30. 

— Just  as  soon  as  the  election  is 
over  at  the  various  institutes  some 
enterprising  teacher  should  send 
the  name  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  secre- 
tary to  Dr.  J.  J.  Burns,  Defiance, 
Ohio,  and  the  names  of  all  the  offi- 
cers to  Commissioner  E.  A.  Jones, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  published  "The  Beginners' 
Arithmetic"  which  combines  many 
excellent  features  and  is  very  at- 
tractive. It  is  designed  to  precede 
the  regular  text.  The  price  is  30 
cents. 

— The  summer  school  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  more  than 
met  the  expectations  of  the  promo- 
ters. There  were  students  in  every 
course  offered. 

— Supt.  H.  A.  Stokes  of  Dela- 
ware now  carries  the  most  artistic 
fountain  pen  to  be  found  in  Ohio. 
The  case  is  of  beaten  gold.     This 


pen  was  presented  to  him  a  short 
time  since  by  the  Sunday-school  of 
which  he  is  superintendent 

— Mary  *  Elizabeth  McVay, 
daughter  of  Supt.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Vay of  Sidney,  is  spending  the 
summer  more  or  less  quietly  in  her 
cradle  and  allowing  her  proud 
father  to  sing  her  praises. 

— Ralph  Demorest,  teacher  of 
science  in  the  Greenville '  high 
school,  has  been  elected  to  a  like 
position  in  the  high  school  at  Park- 
ersburg,  W.  Va.,  at  $1,000.  The 
board  recently  authorized  Supt 
Swartz  to  expend  $1,000  in  equip- 
ping the  laboratories. 

— Dr.  E.  N.  Brown,  formerly  su- 
perintendent at  Dayton,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  Colum- 
bus. ^ 

— Supt.  S.  J.  Lafferty  of  Shauck 
has  resigned  his  position  and  ex- 
pects to  enter  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity in  September. 

— G.  A.  Bricker  of  Etna  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  McArthur.  He  is  spending  the 
summer  doing  advanced  work  in> 
Ohio  University. 

— Supt.  Wm.  McQain  of  Lon- 
don reports  an  attendance  in  the 
grades,  the  past  year,  of  92  per 
cent  on  average  monthly  enroll- 
ment; and,  in  the  high  school,  97 
per  cent.  If  there  is  a  better  rec- 
ord anywhere  we  should  like  to» 
have  the  report. 
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— Albert  Bellingham,  supervisor 
of  music  at  Mansfield,  laments  the 
fact  that  so  few  teachers  of  music 
in  the  public  schools  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  ilusic  Jeach- 
ers'  association  recently  held  in- Co- 
lumbus and  would  like  to  see  all 
such  teachers  become  members  of 
this  association  and  attend  the 
meetings. 

— ^Supt.  J.  F.  Henderson  of  Mc- 
Arthur  has  revised  the  course  of 
study  for  the  high  school  and  now 
has  a  good  strong  course  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  best. 

— Prin.  Geo.  M.  Morris  of  Lan- 
caster has  been  nominated  for  the 
office  of  clerk  of  the  courts,  and 
since  nomination  is  equivalent  to 
election  the  schools  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  another 
stalwart  teacher. 

— Supt.  J.  H.  Horton  of  Balti- 
more and  Supt.  Wm.  Walter  of 
Rushville  arranged  an  excellent 
programme  for  the  County  Box- 
well  commencement  at  the  Lancas- 
ter camp  ground,  June  24.  The 
Sugar  Grove  band  and  the  Miller 
sisters  furnished  excellent  music 
and  the  ladies  furnished  a  dinner 
par  excellence.  There  were  89 
graduates. 

— The  maximum  salary  for  grade 
teachers  in  Ironton  is  now  $60. 
About  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  now  get  $50  or  above.  A 
heating  and"  ventilating  plant  for 
the  main  building  has  been  installed 
costing  about  $12,000. 


— Prin.  Wm.  J.  Dum  of  Crawfis 
Institute  has  been  re-elected  for  his 
eleventh  year.  His  re-election  has 
become  a  habit  with  the  board  and 
a  good  habit  at  that. 

— C.  J.  Carter  who  has  been 
teaching  science  in  the  Urbana 
hig'h  school  has  been  elected  for 
similar  work  in  the  high  school  of 
East  Cleveland. 

— C.  M.  Barber  had  charge  of 
the  commencement  exercises  in 
Morgan  Tp.,  Knox  Co.,  and  did 
his  work  'so  well  that  the  Board 
have  advanced  salaries  five  dollars 
a  month.  The  appointments  were 
all  excellent  and  a  large  audience 
caught  the  inspiration  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

—Prin.  S.  J.  Wolfe  of  the  South 
Building,  Lancaster,  has  been  re- 
elected and  his  salary  increased 
$100.  Let  the  good  work  go  for- 
ward. 

— Supt.  J.  R.  Clements  of  Frank- 
fort has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent at  Canal  Winchester.  Supt.  W. 
T.  Heilman  having  returned  to 
high  school  work  in  Columbus. 

— Marietta  College  graduated  a 
class  of  six  ladies  and  fourteen 
gentlemen  in  June  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic commencement  they  have 
ever  held.  President  Perry  is  get- 
ting many  things  done  well. 

— Supt.  Thos.  P.  Pierce  of  Har- 
rison has  been  re-elected  for  two 
years  and  salary  increased  $100. 
He  has  already  served  five  years. 
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— Supt.  H.  L.  Frank  of  Marion 
has  been  re-elected  for  two  years 
and  salary  increased  to  $2,000. 

— Supt.  E.  L.  Mendenhall  of  the 
Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Or- 
phans' Home  at  Xenia  graduated  a 
class  of  89,  June  22.  Supt.  Men- 
denhall accorded  former  superin- 
tendent T.  A.  Edwards,  who  was. 
present,  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  presenting  the  diplomas. 

— Prin.  H.  A.  Lind  of  the  Kent 
high  school  has  been  elected  su- 
perintendent at  Strasbiirg  at  a 
higher  salary  than  has  hitherto 
been  paid.  During  his  five  years' 
service  in  the  high  school  at  Kent 
the  enrollment  increased  from  115 
to.  180. 

Prin.  C.  S.  Hoskinson  of  the 
Zanesville  high  school  has  been 
elected  to  membership  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  o^  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. •         . 

•  — Supt.  J.  S.  Johnson  of  Salem 
has  been  re-elected  for  ii  term  of 
two  years  with  an  increase  of  sal- 
ary. Prin.  B.  F.  Stanton  of  the 
high  school  has  been  re-elected, 
also,  and  salary  increased  to  $1,600, 
probably  the  highest  salary  paid  to 
any  high  school  man  in  the  state  in 
proportion  to  size  of  city. 

— Supt.  M.  J.  Flannery  of  Sa- 
bina  was  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  arrange  for  a  **home  coming"  of 
teachers  and  pupils  at  Fairfield, 
July  20,  and  the  letter  he  sent  out 
was  an  artistic  bit  of  work. 


— Supt.  A.  G.  Deaver  of  Glen- 
ford  has  been 'ejected  to  the  super- 
intendency  at  New  Straitsville,  a 
good  and  well  deserved  promotion 
of  a  most  worthy  man. 

— Wm.  B.  Gitteau  a  former 
teacher  of  Toledo  but  more  re- 
cently of  Detroit  has  been  elected 
to  the  principalship  of  the  Toledo 
high  school. 

— Supt.  H.  T.  Silverthorn  of  Lo- 
gan after  a  most  successful  year 
which  culminated  in  a  commence- 
ment of  unusual  excellence,  has 
been  re-elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years; 

— Supt.  Wilson  Hawkins  of 
Mingo  has  been  elceted  for  a  term 
of  three  years  at  $1,500.  His  meet- 
ings for  patrons  have  been  very 
popular  and,  incidentally,  have  re- 
vealed to  the  people .  the  excellent 
qualities  of  their  superintendent.    . 

— Howard  White  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  New  Lyme 
Institute  to  succeed  Prin.  W.  H. 
Van  Fossan. 

— Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey  of 
I  ronton  graduated  ten  boys  and 
ten  girls.  The  class  gave,  a  play 
instead  of  orations  and  scored  a 
great  success.  No  room  could  be 
found  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  people  who  wished  to  at- 
tend. 

—Supt.  R.  H.  Kinnison  of  Well- 
ington has  been  re-elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  fle  g;raduated 
a  class  of  sixteen  bovs  and  sixteen 
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girls  and  the  whole  affair  was  so 
fine  every  way  that  the  board  gave 
the  three-year  election  as  a  mark 
of  approval. 

— Supt.  H.  D.  Grindle  of  Pauld- 
ing has  been  re-elected.  There  are 
now  fourteen  teachers  in  the  corps 
and  work  goes  on  most  satisfac- 
torily. 

— Supt.  Geo.  C.  Maurer  of  New 
Philadelphia  graduated  a  class  of 
nineteen  and  the  exercises  con- 
sisted of  scenes  from  "A  Winter's 
Tale" — most  artistically  rendered. 

—Supt.  H.  E.  Hall  of  Cygnet 
graduated  a  class  of  four,  June  9th 
and  Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller  of  Findlay 
gave  the  addres3. 

— Dr.  Chas.  F.  Thwing  ad- 
dressed the  graduating  class  at 
Wauseon  June  7.  Su^t.  C.  J.  Biery 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
large  number  graduating,  twenty- 
eight. 

— Supt.  G.  W.  Hurless  of  Stry- 
ker,  graduated  a  class  of  fifteen  and 
had  a  programme  of  exercises  that 
was  very  attractive. 

— Supt.  J.  V.  McMillen  of  Mari- 
etta graduated  a  class  of  twenty- 
four,  June  9. 

— Supt.  J.  R.  Kennan  of  Medina 
had  twenty-seven  graduates  this 
year  and  a  very  attractive  pro- 
gramme. 

—Supt.  E.  A.  Hotchkiss  of  St. 
Marys  graduated  a  class  of  twenty- 
seven,  June  8. 


— Supt.  E.  W.  Green  and  Prin. 
Chas.  F.  Hill  of  Belle  Center  have 
been  re-elected,  the  former  at  $80, 
and  the  latter  at  $60  a  month.  Prin. 
Hill  is  spending  the  summer  do- 
ing advanced  work  at  Ada. 

—Supt.  W.  N.  Beetham  of  Car- 
rollton  and  Prin.  J.  R.  Karl  have 
been  re-elected  for  two  years  and 
*the  superintendent's  salary  in- 
creased. They  graduated  eight 
girls  and  three  boys. 

— ^J.  E.  Cross  has  been  appointed 
county  examiner  in  Adams  Co.,  to 
succeed  D.  S.  dinger,  resigned. 

—Supt.  C.  M.  Boord  of  Ray- 
mond has  been  elected  to  the  su- 
perintendency  at  Ostrander. 

— ^O.  L.  Simmons  directed  the 
commencement  exercises  of  Wash- 
ington Tp.,  Darke  Co.,  and  Supt. 
J.  H.   Browder  gave  the  address. 

— Supt.  W.  H.  Angel  of  Mineral 
City  has  been  elected 'to  the  super- 
intendency  at  Denison  at  $1,350. 
There   were   thirty-one   applicants. 

— Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins  and  Prin. 
E.  P.  Childs  of  Newark  graduated 
a  class  of  thirty-five. 

— Supt.  O.  M.  Soule  of  Frank- 
lin graduated  a  class  of  seventeen 
and  the  programme  showed  good 
work  by  all  concerned. 

— Supt.  Charles  Haupert  of 
Wooster  had  21  boys  and  19  girls 
in  the  graduating  class,  which  is 
proof  that  school  sentiment  is 
about  right. 
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— Supt.  H.  E.  Dening  of  West 
Union  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent at  Manchester  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  This  is  his  home 
town  and  his  election  is  a  high  com- 
pliment. 

— The  Mt.  Vernon  teachers  tend- 
ered Supt  and  Mrs.  Baxter  a  ban- 
quet before  their  departure  for 
Canton  that  proved  delightful. 
Along  with  the  memories  of  the  ac- 
casion  Supt.  Baxter  will  carry 
with  him  a  beautiful  Masonic 
charm  as  a  token  of  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  he  is  held. 

— Supt.  H.  A.  Cassidy  of  Lan- 
caster is  spending  a  few  weeks  of 
his  vacation  in  Europe  visiting  in 
his  native  land. 

— Prin.  S.  E.  Forney  of  Canal 
Dover  has  been  promoted  to  a  place 
in  the  high  school  and  Miss  Emma 
Lind  has  been  elected  teacher  of 
Latin  to  succeed  Miss  Oldroyd  who 
has  been  translated  by  her  marriage 
to  Prin.  Teeters. 

— Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey  of  Van 
Wert,  gave  such  a  fine  address  in 
presenting  diplomas  to  his  class 
that  the  local  press  printed  it  in 
full. 

— ^Supt.  J.  W.  Jones  of  New- 
comerstown  has  been  re-elected  for 
two  years  at  an  increase  of  $300.  ' 

— Capt.  F.  G.  Steele,  supervisor 
of  drawing  in  the  Newark  schools, 
has  been  re-elected  for  his  four- 
teenth year  and  salary  increased  to 
$1,000. 


— Mrs.  Pauline  Steinem  of  the 
Toledo  Board  of  Education  gave 
the  annual  address  at  the  Boxwell 
commencement  in  Lucas  Co. 

— Supt.  J.  L.  Steiner  of  Beaver- 
dam  has  been  re-elected  for  two 
years  and  salary  increased  ten  dol- 
lars a  month. 

— Supt.  C.  E.  Budd  of  Loudon- 
ville  has  been  re-elected  and  his 
salary  increased. 

— Supt.  F.  P.  Geiger  of  Canal 
Dover  has  been  re-elected  for  two 
years  at  $1,500.' 

— Supt.  A.  D.  Beechy  of  Nor- 
walk  graduated  a  class  of  forty- 
two,  June  9. 

— Supt.  W.  R.  Comings  of  Ely- 
ria  had  a  novel  commencement 
programme.  The  graduates  gave 
expositions  of  modern  industries 
with  stereopticon  illustrations  and 
thus  made  the  exercises  fascinating 
from  beginning  to  end. 

— T.  Otto  Williams,  teacher  of 
science  in  the  Circleville  high 
school,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
principalshipj  and  we  predict  for 
him  unqualified  success. 

—On  Tuesday  evening  a  large 
number  of  W.  M.  Waltermire's 
friends,  headed  by  the  Centerburg 
band,  marched  to  his  residence  on 
W.  Main  street  and  gave  him  a 
pleasant  surprise.  After  a  selec- 
tion by  the  band  the  Prof,  made  his 
appearance  and  was  warmly 
greeted.      Rev.    C.    I.    Russell,    as 
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spokesman  for  the  crowd,  in  a  neat 
and  pointed  speech,  presented  Mr. 
Waltermire  with  a  fine  gold  watch 
and  chain  as  a  slight  token  of  ap- 
preciation of  his  success  and  worth 
as  a  teacher  during  the  past  two 
years.  From  a  class  of  nineteen 
applicants  Mr.  Waltermire  has  just 
been  elected  to  the  «iupenntendency 
of  the  public  schools  at  Sycamore. 
— Centerburg  Gazette. 

— Among  Logan  County  teach- 
ers attending  summer  schools  are 
Supt.  Solomon,  West  Mansfield ; 
Supt.  Kreglow,  Le\yistown ;  Supt. 
Holycross,  Zanesfield;.  Supt.  Lig- 
gett, Middleburg,  and  Prin.  Chas. 
Hill  of  Belle  Center,  all  at  Ohio 
Xorthern  University.  Supt.-elect 
Lewis  F.  Hale  of  West  Liberty 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Silver  of  Belle- 
fontaine  are  at  Wooster.  Supt.  O. 
H.  Maffett,  Huntsville  is  at  Ox- 
ford. Many  of  the  rural  teachers 
can  be  found  in  almost  every  sum- 
mer school  in  the  state. 

— Prin.  J.  E.  Dunaway  of  West 
Mansfield  has  been  elected  Supt.  at 
North  Le^isburg. 

— Supt.  Grover  Kreglow  de- 
clined re-election  at  Lewistown  and 
has  moved  to  Ada  to.  take  Greek 
and  advanced  science  the  coming 
year. 

— Supt.  W.  R.  Hoover  has  been 
re-elected  for  two  years  at  Quincy. 

— Supt.  J.  J.  Houser  has  been 
re-elected  at  Castalia  at  an  increase 
in  salary  for  next  year. 


— Miss  Gertrude  Silver  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  teacher  of 
mathematics  at  Bellefontaine  and 
will  spend  the  coming  year  in  Col- 
lege. 

— Supt.  Chas.  M.  Davis  has  been 
re-elected  at  Berlin  Heights  for 
two  years,  at  $i,ooo  and  $i,ioo. 

— Supt.  H.  C.  Spore  has  been  re- 
elected at  Florence  for  another 
year. 

— Supt.  J.  C.  Seeman  has  been 
re-elected  at  Vermilicm  for  another 
year. 

— Lima  College,  of  which  Dr.  C. 
C.  Miller  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent at  a  salary  of  $3,200,  is  a  non- 
sectarian  institution  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  Lima,  having  a 
campus  of  fourteen  acres.  The 
plant  is  owned  by  a  company  of 
business  men,  principally  of  Lima, 
whose  plan  is  to  make  the  college 
an  educational  center  for  north- 
western Ohio.  There  have  been 
160  students  in  the  summer  school, 
nearly  all  teachers  pursuing  about 
the  same  lines  of  work  that  obtain 
in  the  summer  schools  of  other  col- 
leges. Among  the  instructors  in 
the  summer  term  are  Prof.  Parte, 
Prin.  H.  E.  Hall,  Hon.  J.  A.  Mc- 
Dowell, and  Supt.  H.  H.  Helter. 
President  Miller  is  busily  engaged 
in  securing  additions  to  the  faculty 
and  refitting  the  college,  adding 
laboratory  equipment  and  otherwise 
making  everything  modern  and  up- 
to-date. 
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The  courses  of  study  embraced 
in  Lima  College  are  Classical, 
Scientific,  Literary  and  Normal. 
These  furnish  ample  freedom  in 
the  choice  of  studies  and  include 
Ancient  and  Modem  Languages, 
History,  Rhetoric,  English  and  Lit- 
erature, Mathematics,  Natural  Sci- 
ence, Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
History  of  Education,  etc.  Courses 
in  Law,  Pharmacy,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Fine  Arts,  Bookkeepin.s:,  Sten- 
ography, Music  and  Elocufion. 


LONDON       SCHOOLBOY       GAINS 
TINCTION.. 


DIS- 


The  exhibit  that  attracted  most 
attention  at  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at 
Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  was  a 
herbarium  of  50  specimens  of  press- 
ed flowers  and  their  paintings.  The 
exhibit  is  the  work  of  John  Farrar, 
son  of  Xerxes  Farrar,  and  a  sopho- 
more in  the  Londoo  High  School. 

Supt.  William  McClain  says  that 
the  herbarium  received  more  atten- 
tion than  any  exhibit  from  the 
schools  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  surrounding  states. 

The  Asbury  Morning  Press  in 
commenting  on  the  herbarium, 
which  is  the  only  exhibit  it  men- 
tions, says: 

"Among  the  beautiful  exhibits 
at  the  joint  session  of  the  depart- 
ment of  art  and  manual  training  of 
the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion held  in  the  young  people's 
temple  at  Ocean  Grove  yesterday 
afternoon,   a   prominent,   and   per- 


haps the  best  exhibit  from  a  single 
school  was  that  of  the  herbarium 
of  50  specimens  of  pressed  flowers 
and  their  drawings  in  water  colors. 

This  herbarium  was  prepared 
and  arranged  by  John  Farrar,  15 
years  of  age,  a  sophomore  in  the 
London  (Ohio)  High  School.  The 
father  of  the  young  man  had  skill- 
fully .encased  the  collection  in  five 
handsome  oak  frames,  which  set 
the  work  off  admirably  and  made 
it  distinctly  artistic.  The  work 
shows  the  deep  interest  which  the 
pupil  takes  in  the  subject.. 

William  McClain,  superintendent 
of  schools  at  London,  was  present 
to  display  the  collection,  and  he  says 
this  work  of  young  Mr.  Farrar  is 
simply  a  type  of  his  work  in  all 
lines  of  his  course.*' 

E.  H.  Mark  superintendent  of 
the  Louisville  schools,  told  Mr.  Mc- 
Clain that  the  London  boy's  her- 
barium was  the  most  marvelous  in- 
dividual school  exhibit  he  ever  saw- 

— At  the  annual  commence  nent 
of  Miami  University,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  up- 
on the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  upon  Superin- 
tendent Frank  B.  Dyer  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati public  schools. 

— The  Madison  County  institute 
elected  officers  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Supt.  Wm.  McQain,  London ; 
Secretary,  Miss  Elsie  Fryar,  Plain 
City;  Ex.  Committee,  C.  M.  Neff, 
Mt.  Sterling;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secy., 
D.  B.  Leach,  Mt.  Sterling. 
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— ^J.  A.  Biggs  who  graduated 
from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in 
June,  has  been  elected  to  teach  his- 
tory and  literature  in  the  Chillicothe 
high  school. 

— Prin.  W.  H.  Rice,  of  London, 
and  Supt.  O.  E.  Duff,  of  Lafayette, 
conducted  a  very  successful  sum- 
mer school  at  London  which  closed 
in  July. 

— Mrs.  Frances  E.  Linson  has 
been  teaching  in  Madison  County 
since  1872,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  progressive  teachers  in  the 
county — always  taking  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment. Truly,  there  are  heroines, 
even  among  teachers. 

— Supt.  C.  E.  Thomas,  of  Men- 
don,  has  been  elected  to  the  super- 
intendency  at  Arcanum. 

"When  we  stand  up  at  last  to  hear 
judgment 

I  will  pray  for  his  chance  who  is 
small,  but  doing  the  best  that  he 
can; 

For  the  meanest  of  things  is  the 
man  who  riiight  soar  but  is  will- 
ing to  crawl.'' 

—Prin.  W.  H.  Rice,  of  the  Lon- 
don high  school,  has  been  elected 
to  the  principalship  of  of  the  high 
school  at  Chillicothe  and,  hence, 
Prin.  F.  E.  Reynolds  has  a  most 
worthy  succesor. 

— D.  B.  Leach,  of  Mt.  Sterling, 
has  been  reelected  Secretary  of  the 
Madison  County  O.  T.  R.  C.  Dr. 
Bums  please  copy. 


— Miss  Blanche  Leahy  has  been 
reelected  to  her  position  as  Princi- 
pal of  the  high  school  at  West  Jef- 
ferson, with  an  encouraging  in- 
crease in  salary. 

— Lee  A.  Dollinger,  of  Sidney, 
is  doing  field  work  for  Miami  Uni- 
versity during  vacation  and  making 
friends  for  the  institution  wherevei 
he  goes.  Incidentally,  those  who 
received  state  certificates  recently 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  their 
certificates  were  engrossed  by  Mr. 
Dollinger  who  is  an  artist  in  this 
line. 

— Miss  Fannie  Cotner,  a  student 
of  Miami  University,  has  been 
elected  teacher  of  mathematics  in 
Sidney  high  school.  Ira  Painter, 
principal  of  the  Sidney  high  school, 
will  take  charge  of  the  instruction 
in  music,  and  Lee  A.  Dollinger  has 
been  made  assistant  principal. 

— Miss  Minnie  Creath  has  charge 
of  first  year  English  and  the  book- 
keeping in  the  London  high  school, 
and  her  very  presence  inspires  pu- 
pils to  do  their  best. 

— Supt.  C.  L.  Martzolff,  of  New 
Lexington,  has  to  his  credit  a  re- 
election, fifteen  commencement 
speeches,  a  summer  tenn  at  Athens, 
and  a  goo<l  crop  of  garden  vege- 
tables and  young  chickens. 

— Supt.  Wm.  McClain  and  his 
family  had  a  pleasant  trip  to  the  N. 
E.  A.  and  returning  spent  some 
time  aniong  friends  in  Baltimore 
and  Washington. 
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—  Miss  Verna  Kenno/,  oi 
Bamesville  has  been  pro.noteJ 
from  the  eighth  grade  to  the  high 
school,  where  she  will  have  charge 
of  the  work  in  mathematics. 

— Miss  Jennie  Dowd,  of  McAr- 
thur,  has  been  elected  to  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  high  school  at 
Glouster  and  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
those  who  know  her  and  her  work. 

— Supt  F.  A.  Sheets,  of  South 
Solon,  has  been  reelected  and  the 
salary  increased  to  $85  per  month. 

— C.  E.  Taylor,  of  Washington 
C.  H.,  has  been  elected  to  the  su- 
perintendency  at  Sedalia  and  gives 
every  promise  of  complete  success. 

— ^The  Madison  County  institute 
before  adjournment  presented  the 
retiring  president  Prin.  W.  H.  Rice, 
of  London,  a  handsome  silk  um- 
brella as  a  token  of  appreciation 
and  good-will,  and  with  it  heartiest 
good  wishes  for  his  success  in  his 
new  field  at  Chillicothe. 

— Deercreek  township,  Madison 
County,  of  which  O.  E.  Duff  is 
superintendent,  will  erect  a  new 
four-room  school  building  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  the  school. 
Supt.  Duff  has  been  reelected  and 
salary  increased  to  $85. 

— Dr.  A.  Edwin  Smith,  of  Ken- 
ton, was  inaugurated  President  of 
Ohio  Northern  University  at  Ada, 
July  20,  with  an  elaborate  and  in- 
teresting program.  Dr.  L.  A.  Belt, 
the  retiring  President  presented  the 
diplomas  to  a  large  class. 


— George  Eckerle,  of  Jamestown, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
the  schools  at  that  place. 

— Rumor  wafts  in  upon  the 
orange-blossom  laden  zephyrs,  the 
news  that  Supt.  S.  H.  Maharry,  of 
Shelby,  has  ascended  to  the  heights 
of  connubial  felicity,  where  the 
birds  are  forever  a-song,  and  the 
world  is  glad.     Congratulations. 

—Prin.  C.  D.  Everett,  of  North 
High  School,  Columbus,  is  spending 
the  summer  with  his  family  in  their 
cottage  at  Ludington,  Mich. 

— Daniel  T.  Riser,  who  taught 
for  six  years  in  Highland  County, 
and  for  four  years  in  Ross  County, 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  board 
of  examiners  in  Highland,  is  state 
agent  for  Dr.  Stanley  G.  Hall's 
monumental  work  "Adolescence," 
which  has  attracted  such  wide 
notice  and  has  been  received  with 
so  much  favor  by  educators  the 
country  over.  We  are  sure  Mr. 
Hiser  will  meet  with  a  cordial  re- 
ception by  all  Ohio  teachers. 

— Supt.  S.  K.  Mardis,  of  To- 
ronto, is  busy  arranging  for  the 
mid-winter  meeting  o(  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Federation.  The  popu- 
lar meeting  will  probably  be  held 
on  Wednesday  evening  of  holiday 
week. 

-j-Miss  Edna  Archer,  of  Ninth 
Avenue  School,  Columbus,  is  spend- 
ing her  vacation  doing  advanced 
work  in  the  Normal  School,  ai 
Indiana,  Pa. 
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— Supt.  Edwin  F.  Moulton  has 
been  reelected  to  serve  till  Decem- 
ber 31,  1905.  This  action  of  the 
Board  was  in  harmony  with  Supt. 
Moulton's  wishes  and  he  will  act 
in  harmony  with  the  Board  in  cast- 
ing about  for  his  successor. 

—Mrs.  Ida  K.  Galbreath,  of  the 
State  Library,  had  on  exhibition  at 
Put-in-Bay,  a  map  which  illustrates 
most  eloquently  the  growth  and  in- 
fluence of  the  traveling  library, 
which  she  has  done  so  much  to 
develop. 

— Abram  Brown,  of  East  High 
School,  Columbus,  spent  some  time 
among  his  native  hills  in  New 
Hampshire  and  now  is  rusticating 
in  Michigan  exhibiting  his  talents 
as  a  disciple  of  Walton. 

— Hon.  J.  M.  Carr,  of  Cam- 
bridge, has  purchased  the  Guernsey 
Times  published  in  that  city,  and 
will  devote  his  time  and  talents  to 
editorial  work. 

—Supt.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Mitch- 
ell, of  Defiance,  are  mourning  the 
loss  of  their  bright  little  daughter, 
Miriam,  and  in  this  sad  bereave- 
ment will  have  the  deep  sympathy 
of  all  our  readers.  Supt.  Mitchell 
is  one  of  God's  noblemen,  as  all 
school  men  in  Ohio  know,  and  has 
shown  himself  a  heroic  spirit  dur- 
ing all  the  trials  that  have  come  to 
him  of  late.  We  are  sure  the 
clouds  will  lift  and  reveal  to  him 
bright  skies  and  much  to  live  for 
vet. 


— Miss  Nellie  Sheets  who  has 
been  teaching  in  the  high  school  at 
Wauseon,  has  been  elected  to  a 
position  in  the  high  school  at  New 
Philadelphia. 

— Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon,  cf  Madison- 
ville,  is  spending  some  time  at 
Harvard,  doing  work  under  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Paul  Hanus. 

— Prin.  Charles  F.  Hill,  of  Belle 
Center,  has  been  reelected  for  two 
years  and  salary  increased  ten  dol- 
lars a  month. 

— The  Board  of  Education  of 
West  Alexandria  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing provided  for  another  teacher, 
thus  making  four  below  the  high 
school. 

—Glen.  W.  Woodin,  of  Blodgett 
Mills,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  has  accepted  the  super- 
intendency  at  Terrace  Park. 

— Miss  Lucile  Shoemaker,  of 
Massillon,  a  graduate  of  Smith 
College,  has  been  elected  to  the  de- 
partment of  English  in  the  Lorain 
high  school. 

— The  Zanesville  high  school 
will  have  three  new  teachers  next 
year  as  follows :  Miss  Margaret 
Crane,  '05  Wooster,  George  Sprau 
'04  Ohio  University,  and  Miss 
Mary  C.  Wakefield  '05  Ohio  Wes- 
ley an. 

— Miss  Maud  Johnson  has  been 
elected  teacher  of  music  in  the 
schools  of  Millersburg  for  the  com- 
ing year. 
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— Supt.  C.  E.  Carey,  of  Warren, 
has  secured  two  new  principals  for 
the  schools  in  the  persons  of  S.  G. 
Knight,  of  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  and 
Wm.  S.  Gledhill,  of  Chagrin  Falls. 
Both  are  highly  recommended. 

— The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  always 
interesting  and  the  Au^u.^t  number 
contains  many  articles  of  excep- 
tional merit.  "Rhoda's  Teacher 
and  Her  School"  will  prove  help- 
ful to  all  teachers. 

— Dr.  E.  M.  Craig,  Principal  of 
the  Night  High  School,  Cincinnati, 
delivered  the  County  Patterson  ad- 
dress to  the  twenty-six  graduates, 
July  8,  in  Butler  County. 

— The  newly  elected  President  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  is  Dr.  Nathan  C. 
Shaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania. 

— The  Berea  corps  of  teachers 
next  year  will  be  the  following: 
Superintendent,  M.  R.  McElroy; 
principal,  A.  E.  Schmidt;  assistant 
principal.  Miss  Minnie  O'Neill; 
eighth  grade,  James  O.  Kaiser ;  sev- 
enth grade,  Miss  Zoe  Clark;  sixth 
grade,  Miss  Carpenter ;  fifth  grade. 
Miss  Judd ;  fourth  grade.  Miss  Wil- 
liams; thifd  grade.  Miss  Kathrine 
Weiler;  second  grade.  Miss  Luella 
Oberholzer ;  first  grade.  Miss  Ruhy 
Irvin;  superintendent  of  music,  E. 
O.  Weaver. 

—Supt.  P.  D.  Amstutz,  of  Pan- 
dora, and  Prin.  C.  D.  Steiner  have 
both  been  reelected  as  was  to  have 
been  expected. 


— Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  several  articles,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  by  Supt.  W.  E.  Chan- 
cellor of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  author 
of  "Our  Schools,  Their  Adminis- 
tration and  Supervision.''  We  feel 
assured  that  all  readers  of  the 
Monthly  will  appreciate  these 
articles  and  especially  all  me.nbers 
of  the  Reading  Circle,  since  his 
book  is  one  of  the  books  that  we 
shall  be  reading  during  the  year. 

— Miss  Elizabeth  Wallis  has 
been  elected  assistant  to  the  princi- 
pal in  the  schools  of  Girard,  at  $60 
per  month. 

— D.  F.  Boone  has  been  promoted 
to  the  principalship  of  the  high 
school  in  Lorain,  and  John  O. 
Weldy  has  been  elected  his  suc- 
cessor. E.  L.  Jackson  has  been 
elected  to  a  principalship  also,  and 
Frank  Whitehouse  to  a  position  in 
the  high  schools. 

— Supt.  Geo.  W.  De  Long,  of 
Corning,  has  been  reelected  with  an 
enlarged  field  of  influence.  One- 
fourth  of  his  time  will  be  devoted 
to  the  schools  of  Monroe  Tp.,  Perry 
County,  which  includes  Drake's, 
having  four  teachers,  and  San  toy, 
having  four  teachers,  making  the 
whole  number  of  teachers  under  his 
supervision  upwards  of  thirty. 

—Prin.  C.  J.  O.  Farrell  of  Corn- 
ing has  been  re-elected  as  has  Miss 
Leila  Holcomb  the  assistant.  In 
the  grades  the  entire  corps  has  been 
re-elected. 
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— Miss  Jessie  Thomas  of  Woos- 
ter,  has  been  elected  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  the  Norwalk  high 
school,  and  Miss  Fannie  M. 
States  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Reeder  to 
positions  as  grade  teachers. 

— Supt.  A.  W.  McKay,  of 
Middleport  has  been  re-elected  for 
two  years  and  is  rejoicing  in  a 
bright  outlook.  The  present  Board 
is  composed  of  staunch  business 
men  who  believe  in  schools.  They 
have  increased  the  levy  to  twelve 
mills  and  are  making  many  im- 
provements in  building  and  equip- 
ment. 

— G.  L.  Brown,  after  being 
elected  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Crooksville,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  similar  position  at  North 
Baltimore. 

— President  H.  B.  Brown  of 
Valparaiso  College  has  added  a 
dental  department  and  a  depart- 
ment of  French  to  the  college  and 
so  the  institution  has  stepped  up 
into  the  rank  of  a  university.  But, 
then,  it  is  not  growing  any  more 
rapidly  than  its  president. 

— Miss  Ethelyn  McNaughten, 
who  formerly  taught  in  the  high 
school  at  Middletown  has  been 
elected  to  a  tike  position  in  Middle- 
port. 

— ^The  teachers  of  Lima  pre- 
sented Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  a  handsome 
hall  clock  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and 
good  will. 


— Supt.  Kendall  and  Prin.  Reese 
of  the  Winchester  schools,  Supt. 
Baldridge  and  Prin.  Peterson  of 
the  Peebles  schools,  Supt.  McCor- 
mick  of  the  Jefferson  Township 
schools,  Prin.  Fenton  of  the  West 
Union  high  school  have  been  re- 
elected. 

— David  Coleman  succeeds  H. 
E.  Dening  as  superintendent  of  the 
West  Union  schools.  H.  E.  Den- 
ing goes  to  Manchester  as  superin- 
tendent for  three  years. 

— W.  R.  Games  succeeds  R. 
Tracy  as  superintendent  of  the 
Rome  Schools. 

— Miss  Alma  Flanegin  who 
teaches  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is 
spending  her  vacation  at  the  home 
of  her  father,  Prof.  T.  C.  Flanegin 
in  Pomeroy. 

— The  following  officers  were 
elected  by  the  Meigs  County  insti- 
tute :  President,  Supt.  A.  W.  Mc- 
Kay, Middleport;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
J  .V.  Webb,  Pomeroy;  Ex.-Com., 
Supt.  C.  T.  Coates,  Pomeroy;  O. 
T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  Prof.  T.  C. 
Flanegin,  Pomeroy. 

— A  large  number  of  Ohio  peo- 
ple enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
New  York  teachers  on  the  excur- 
sion to  Coney  Island  and  Dream- 
land on  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day, July  8th. 

— ^Dr.  Frederick  Treudley  of 
Ohio  University  and  family  are 
spending  a  few  weeks  of  their  va- 
cation at  Chautauqua. 
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— Supt.  R.  W.  Mitchell  of  De- 
fiance has  been  elected  to  a  good 
principalship  in  the  schools  of 
Asheville,  N.  C,  and  his  hosts  of 
friends  in  Ohio  will  rejoice  at  this 
mark  of  recognition  of  a  most 
worthy  man. 

— Supt.  C.  T.  Coates  of  Pom- 
eroy  has  been  re-elected  for  an- 
other term  of  four  years.  He  has 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  community, 
due  to  his  sterling  manhood  and  his 
unwavering  fidelity  to  all  that  is 
best  in  school  affairs. 

— Miss  Margaretta  Davis  is  the 
very  efficient  teacher  of  music  in 
the  Pomeroy  schools  and  has  done 
excellent  service  in  bringing  her 
branch  to  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. 

— ^Dr.  Alston  Ellis  has  been  re- 
elected President  of  Ohio  Univer- 
sity for  another  term  of  four  years. 

— Miss  Emma  Rowley  is  the  pri- 
mary teacher  in  Middleport  and 
has  won  an  enviable  reputation. 
She  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
very  best  primary  teachers  in  Ohio. 

— W.  E.  Conkle  succeeds  H.  H. 
Reighley  as  superintendent  of  the 
Wayne  Township  schools,  Adams 
County. 


OHIO  AT  THE  N.  K.  A. 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Monthly  to  put  on 
paper  a  few  words  which  may  give 
the  reader  some  little  notion  of 
Ohio's    representation    at    Asbury 


Park  and  of  the  general  deport- 
ment of  the  Ohio  pedagogue  while 
at  the  seaside.  The  discussion  of 
the  programme  is  the  work  of 
others ;  ours  is  an  easier  and  pleas- 
anter  task. 

The  place  itself — Asbury  Park 
and  Ocean  Grove  met  in  every  way 
the  general  expectation,  for  they 
are  delightful  in  location,  excep- 
tionally clean  and  respectable,  and 
capable  of  caring  for  many  thou- 
sands in  an  entirely  satisfactory 
manner.  The  hotels  are  well  built, 
and  generally  provide  the  comforts 
and  even  the  luxuries  of  home.  To 
be  sure,  a  young  woman  now  and 
then  had  a  little  trouble  in  the  de- 
livery of  a  trunk  and  there  may 
have  been  some  scolding  here  and 
there,  but  the  great  crowd  was  well 
housed  and  well  fed,  hence  in  a 
constant  good  humor.  The  local 
committees  had  everything  well  in 
hand,  and  even  succeeded  in  tem- 
pering the  surf  so  that  the  land 
lubbers  could  indulge  a  dip  with- 
out much  of  a  shiver. 

The  records  of  Ohio's  registra- 
tion show  that  536  persons  placed 
their  names  on  the  book  at  head- 
quarters. This  by  no  means  indi- 
cates the  total  attendance  of  our 
state  and  for  that  we  shall  have  to 
await  the  official  returns.  From 
Cincinnati  and  the  immediate  sub- 
urbs 162  registered;  frc«n  Cleve- 
land and  her  suburbs  97;  from 
Columbus  25.  Dayton,  Toledo, 
Sandusky,  Newark,  Marietta,  Ak^ 
ron,  Canton,  Van  Wert  and  Ports- 
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mouth  sent  good  delegations.  Sev- 
eral who  once  had  labored  in  our 
midst  called  and  placed  their 
names  on  the  book  and  were 
pleased  to  receive  and  wear  the 
badge. 

We  were  fortunate  in  our  head- 
quarters, for  the  Minot  House  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  and  well 
kept  hotels  at  this  popular  resort. 
A  large  and  beautiful  parlor  was 
provided  and  this  with  the  ample 
verandas  was  a  weh  used  and  very 
comfortable  loafing  place  for  our 
people.  We  are  under  many  obli- 
gations to  the  proprietor,  Mrs. 
Capt.  Minot,  for  the  numerous 
courtesies  extended. 

The  word  was  passed  around 
that  late  on  Thursday  afternoon 
there  would  be  an  informal  gath- 
ering of  the  Ohio  folks  at  head- 
quarters and  they  came  in  goodly 
numbers.  There  were  five-minute 
addresses  from  Supts.  Dyer,  Cox, 
and  Shawan,  Commissioner  Jones 
and  Dr.  Bookwalter.  Mr.  Corson 
brought  to  the  meeting  Dr.  N.  S. 
Shaefer,  the  newly  elected  president 
of  the  N.  E.  A.,  who  talked  to  us 
delightfully  for  a  few  minutes. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Corson 
and  then  Supt.  Carr  of  Dayton  was 
called  on  and  replied  in  a  happy 
manner.  Df.  L.  H.  Jones,  now  of 
the  Ypsilanti  Normal  School  was^ 
with  us,  but  was  compelled  to 
leave  early.  Some  musical  selec- 
tions rendered  by  W.  A.  Pott  of 
Cleveland,  Alfred  Hartzell  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Knowlton 


of  Cleveland  were  much  appreci- 
ated. The  new  state  director,  Mr. 
Wells  L.  Griswold  of  Youngstovvn, 
was  introduced  and  a  pleasant 
hour  was  brought  to  its  conclusion 
with  the  singing  of  The  Schools  of 
Ohio,  led  by  A.  J.  Gantvort  of 
Cincinnati,  the  famous  leader  of 
the  famous  Goslings. 

The  surf  was  a  constant  source 
of  amusement.  A  Friday  morning 
is  recalled,  when  the  breakers  were 
particularly  high  and  when  we  saw 
the  stalwart  forms  of  Cooley  of 
Chicago,  Shawan,  Dyer,  Cully, 
Frederick  and  Kirk  in  a  fierce 
battle  with  the  waves.  The  mer- 
maids received  several  new  points 
in  aquatic  feats  and  the  shamed 
fish  viewed  it  all  from  afar. 

One  afternoon  the  writer  took 
a  few  snap  shots  of  scenes  here  and 
there  and  was  fortunate  in  finding 
on  the  steps  of  the  Minot  House, 
Dr.  Burns,  Supt.  Chaney,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Monthly.  He  has 
requested  the  editor  to  lay  aside 
his  modesty  and  let  the  public  have 
some  evidences  of  the  good  con- 
duct of  these  gentlemen  when  so 
far  away  from  home. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  desires 
to  extend  his  thanks  to  all  who 
assisted  in  any  way  in  awakening 
Ohio's  interest Tn  the  N.  E.  A.  this 
year,  and  particularly  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  Supts, 
Cully,  Frank,  McMillan  and  Simp- 
kins  for  their  hearty  and  valuable 
services. 

E.  D.  Lyon. 
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UNIFORM   EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

GRAMMAR. 

"A  few  centuries  since,  five  or  six 
hundred  manuscripts  constituted  a  great 
library,  but  what  would  you  say  to 
libraries  such  as  actually  exist,  con- 
iaining  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
volumes?  Unless  some  unforseen  mor- 
tality should  break  out  among  the  pro- 
geny of  the  muse,  now  that  she  has  be- 
come so  prolific,  I  tremble  for  pos- 
terity." 

1.  Classify  completely  all  the  subor- 
dinate clauses  in  the  above  quotation, 
giving  the  syntax  of  each.  2.  Parse 
centuries,  what,  as,  containing,  and  pro- 
lific. 3.  Compare  each  of  the  follow- 
ing words:  many,  beautiful,  little, 
square,  and  unkind.  4.  Write  five  sen- 
tences illustrating  as  many  uses  of  the 
infinitive,  and  point  out  each  use.  5. 
Which  of  the  following  are  plural? 
Scales,  goods,  wheat,  news,  pneumatics, 
wages,  eaves,  gallows,  measles,  species. 
6.  When  is  a  noun  in  the  absolute  case  ? 
Write  three  sentences  each  illustrating 
different  absolute  constrctuions.  7. 
What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb? 
Give  the  principal  parts  of  forbid,  set, 
strew?  8.  Write  sentences  containing 
each  of  the  following  constructions : 
"that"  as  an  adjective  pronoun,  a  par- 
ticiple used  absolutely;  a  phrase  de- 
noting limit  of  motion;  a  clause  in  appo- 
sition with  a  noun  object;  a  verb  in  the 
progressive  form. 


ARITHMETIC 

1.  How  many  yards  of  carpet  will  be 
required  to  carpet  a  room  12  ft.  by  13 
ft.  6  in.,  the  carpet  to  be  K  of  a  yard 
wide,  and  the  strips  to  run  crosswise? 
2.  The  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
are  respectively  18  ft.  each.  Find  the 
altitude.  (Draw  the  figure.)  3.  What 
yearly  income  will  $2,267.50  produce 
when  invested  in  U.  S.  4's  at  1135^. 
brokerage  i%?  4.  Define  multiple;  in- 
volution; root.  5.  A  country  is  621  mi. 
long  and  320  mi.  wide.  Find  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  paper  on  which  a  map  of 
the  country  might  be  drawn,  the  scale 
being  i  in.  to  the  mile.  6.  In  the  pro- 
portion 31 :42 : :  ?  :29..4  days,  find  the 
missing  term.  7.  The  local  time  at 
Sandy  Hook  is  4  hrs.  56  min.  4  sec. 
slower  than  at  Greenwich.  Find  the 
longitude  of  Sandy  Hook.    8.    C  can  dig 


a  well  m  25  days;  C  and  D  in  15  days; 
how  long  will  it  take  D  to  dig  what 
remams  after  C  has  dug  ^  of  the  well? 
9.  Of  two  different  fractions  having 
equal  numerators  which  expresses  the 
less  value?  Why?  10..  Bou<rht  goods 
billed  at  $863.25,  10%  and  5%  off.  How 
much  shall  I  remit  in  payment  ? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  diphthong;  give  five  exam- 
ples. 2.  Give  the  rule  by  which  the 
spelhng  of  each  of  the  following  words 
is  governed :  moneys,  singeing,  benefited. 

3.  Distinguish  between  corporal  and 
corporeal;  luxuriant  and  luxuiiom;  sub- 
tile and  subtle.  4.  Indicate  the  correct 
pronunciation  (accent  and  diacritical 
marks)  of  each  of  the  following  words : 
palaver,  zoology,  finis,  elixir,  preferable, 
naive,  melee,  combatant,  San  Juan, 
mobile.  .5.  Spell  correctly  each  of  the 
following  words:  sophomore,  corollary, 
terse,  incandescent,  gangrene,  legibility, 
s!-:epticism,  eczema,  mignonette,  prose- 
lyte, somersault,  italicize,  diaeresis,  easel, 
fallacy,  marvelous,  querulouf,  pursuing, 
secede,  plagiarize. 

Note.  — Assign  10  credits  to  each  of 
the  first  three  questions,  three  credits 
to  each  word  in  the  fourth  question, 
and  two  credits  to  each  word  in  the 
fifth  question. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  State  three  principles  that  should 
govern  the  arrangement  of  a  daily  pro- 
gram. 2.  In  what  years  or  grades  are 
a  child's  literary  tastes  most  readily 
formed?  3.  State  three  things  to  be 
couFidered  in  assigning  a  lesson.  4.  A 
oarcnt  sends  a  respectful,  written  re- 
nuest  that  his  son  be  excused  from 
language  and  grammar  in  order  to  give 
more  attention  to  practical  studies. 
Write  a  suitable  reply  from  the  teacher. 

COMMON    SENSE    DIDACTICS. 

1.  Name  and  explain  the  three  steps 
which  constitute  the  art  of  memory.  2. 
Distinguish  between  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary memory;  between  memory  and 
recollection.  3.  What  are  the  objects 
of  education  as  advocated  by  Rousseau? 

4.  Is  it  ever  advisable  for  a  teacher  to 
call  upon  a  pupil  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  instruction?  If  so,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances ? 
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MENTAL    GROWTH    AND    CONIHOL. 

1.  What  are  instincts?  How  must 
they  be  governed?  2.  "This  is  an  age 
of  specialization."  Of  what  undesirable 
results  is  there  danger  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  idea  to  education?  3.  Dis- 
cuss the  importance  of  (1)  financial  re- 
turn, (-2)  competition,  (3)  interest,  (4) 
gentility,  and  (5^  opportunity  for  men- 
tal growth,  as  factors  in  the  selection 
of  a  vocation.  4.  Which  calls  for  the 
teacher's  more  active  supervision  over 
the  habits  of  the  child,  the  collegiate 
or  the  primary  department? 

Note  to  Examiners. —  Applicants  will 
take  the  first  group  of  four,  and  either 
the  second  or  third  group  of  four. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  standard  time?  When  it 
is  1  o'clock  p.  m.  standard  time  in 
New  York  City,  what  is  the  hour, 
standard  time,  in  San  Francisco?  2. 
Describe  the  following  rivers:  Volga, 
Rio  Grande,  Orinoco.  3.  Bound  Ten- 
nessee. 4.  Describe  the  processes  by 
which  the  water  of  the  sea  returns  to 
the  sources  of  the  rivers.  5.  Locate 
three  navy  yards  and  two  government 
mints  in  the  United  States.  6.  Mention 
four  European  nations  having  posessions 
in  Africa  and  give  one  possession  of 
each.  7.  Locate  three  of  the  follow- 
ing groups  of  islands:  Hebrides, 
Aleutian,  Balearic,  Shetland.  8.  Give 
the  exact  geographical  position  of  Au- 
stralia ;  its  form  of  jjovernment;  climate; 
three  important  cities;  two  indentations 
of  the  coast.  9.  How  many  degrees 
of  longitude  must  be  traversed  in  cross- 
ing a  hemisphere?  How  many  degrees 
of  latitude  from  the  equator  to  one  of 
the  tropics?  10.  Of  what  do  the  min- 
eral resources  of  Ohio  consist,  and 
where  are  they  located? 

UNITED   STATES  HISTORY. 

I.  By  what  discoverer,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  what  nation,  was  each  of 
the  following  rivers  explored:  Hudson, 
Tames,  Mississippi,  St.  Lawrence?  2. 
What  constituted  the  weakness  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation?  3.  Discuss 
the  important  events  of  the  administra- 
tion of  John  Adams.  4.  What  were  the 
dominant  issues  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paiMs  of  1860,  1888,  and  1896?  5. 
5.  Trace  Sherman  in  his  "March  to  the 
Sea,"  or  mention  four  of  the  most  im- 
portant naval  engagements  of  the  Civil 


War.  6.  What  teiritory  was  included 
in  the  Gadsden  purchase?  7.  What 
was  the  Missouri  Compromise?  8.  Who 
were  th«  patroons;  the  carpet-baggers: 
the  Quakers?  9.  What  states  did  the 
Northwest  Territory  include?  When 
and  how  did  it  come  under  the  control 
of  the  national  government  ?  10.  Where 
was  the  first  settlement  made  in  Ohio? 
When  was  Ohio  admitted  to  the  Union  ? 

LITERATURE. 

1.  What  is  the  leading  idea  of  an 
essay;  an  editorial;  an  oration;  a  poem? 
2.  Give  an  account  of  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  including  (a)  the  meter 
of  the  poem,  (b)  its  setting,  and  (c) 
its  story.  3.  What  is  transcendentalism? 
How  has  it  become  peculiarly  associated 
with  American  literature?  4.  Mention 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  Haw- 
thorne's style.  5.  Give  a  brief  character 
sketch  of  Holmes.  6.  Who  wrote  The 
Chambered  Nautilus,  The  Bells,  My 
Captain;  Thanatopsis,  The  Skeleton  in 
Armor?  7.  Discuss  Walt  Whitman's 
poetry  as  to  (a)  its  technical  faults,  (b) 
Its  predominating  ideas,  (c)  its  place  in 
American  literature.  8.  Mention  five 
American  periodicals  of  the  day  whose 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  best  in  litera- 
ture... What  place  would  you  assign  to 
the  Atlanctic  Monthly?  Whjr?  9.  Name 
five  of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  three  of 
his  tragedies,  and  two  of  his  poems. 
10.  Mention  the  chief  characteristics  in 
either  "As  You  Like  It"  or  "Hamlet," 
with  an  explanatory  sentence  concerning 
each.  Quote  from  **The  Merchant  of 
Venice." 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  bones  of  the  hand  and 
arm.  2.  Compare  animal  food  with 
vegetable  food  as  to  digestibility; 
amount  of  energy  furnished.  3.  State 
the  function  of  each  of  the  following: 
papillae;  tendons;  cuticle,  cilia.  4.  De- 
scribe the  pulmonary  circulation.  5. 
Make  a  diagram  of  the  digestive  system 
indicating  tne  relative  positions  of  the 
stomach,  small  intestine,  large  intestine, 
liver,  gall-bladder.  6.  Mention  five  pairs 
of  cranial  nerves  with  their  uses.  7. 
Give  instructions  for  the  immediate 
treatment  of  sunstroke;  bite  of  a  mad 
dog.  8.  <jive  the  effect  of  alcohol  on 
the  tissues;  on  the  liver.  9.  Describe 
the  structure  oi*  the  brain.  10.  Men- 
tion sonic  €\il  effects  arising  from  im- 
proper rositi'^n   of  pupils  at  the  desk* 
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TRUTH. 

Truth  is  within  ourselves ;  it  takes  no  rise 

From  outward  things,  whatever  you  may  believe. 

There  is  an  inmost  center  in  us  all 

Where  truth  abides  in  fulness ;  and  around, 

Wall  upon  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems  it  in, 

This  perfect  clear  perception — which  is  truth. 

A  baffling  and  preventing  carnal  mesh 

Binds  it,  and  makes  all  error ;  and  to  know, 

Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 

Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape, 

Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 

Supposed  to  be  without. 


— Browning. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 


BY  J.  H.  SNYDER. 


By  the  addition  of  literature  to 
the  list  of  branches  necessary  to  a 
teacher's  certificate,  the  anxiety  so 
general  with  young  teachers  has 
been  very  materially  increased. 
They  have  eagerly  sought  the  edu- 
cational periodicals,  which  have 
wisely  given  much  space  during  the 
last  year  to  the  subject  of  literature, 
for  whatever  assistance  the  articles 
on  the  subject  published  therein 
might  afford  them.  Perhaps  the 
most  anxious  ones  have  followed 
these  contributions  carefully,  and 
have  also  attempted  to  read  the 
works  of  a  great  number  of  the 
most*  celebrated  writers  of  good 
English.  When  all  this  has  been  at- 
tempted by  the  teacher  who  has  in 
past  years  given  little  attention  to 
general  literature,  he  has  come  to 
the  examination  with  even  greater 
anxiety  and  with  less  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  pass  the  much 
dreaded  examination  in  the  new 
subject  on  the  list.  It  must  not  be 
inferred  that  much  reading  is  dis- 
couraged, or  that  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  is  not  the  read- 
ing, but  the  method  of  doing  it, 
that  is  condemned.  When  the 
writer  received  his  first  lessons  as 
to  the  manner  of  feeding  horses, 
he  was  instructed  that  if  the  ani- 
mals were  given  too  much  feed  in 
a  given  time,  they  would  have  a 


lameness  of  the  foot,  commonly 
called  the  founder,  and  thus, 
through  anxiety  to  make  them 
strong  by  heavy  feeding,  would  be 
made  useless.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  one  may  attempt  so  much  in 
literature  that  he  may  be  able  to 
carry  in  form  for  use  very  little. 

Our  knowledge  of  literature  is 
like  a  plant.  At  first  it  is  small. 
It  cannot  be  widespread  at  once.  It 
must  be  allowed  time  to  develop  and 
must  be  given  constant  attention. 
Like  the  plant  it  must  have  a  con- 
tinuous and  gradual  growth,  and 
the  instant  it  ceases  to  grow  it  be- 
gins at  once  to  decay. 

I  am  reminded  that  the  young 
teacher  is  interested  to  know  more 
about  how  to  study  literature,  and 
less  about  what  is  wrong  in  his 
methods.  Attempt  to  read  less,  and 
to  read  it  with  more  interest  and 
with  a  fixed  purpose.  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  said  "attention  is  the 
mother  of  memory."  ReV.  Joseph 
Cook  in  speaking  of  this  statement 
says:  "Yes,  but  interest  is  the 
mother  of  attention;  therefore  if 
you  would  make  sure  of  memory, 
you  must  secure  both  the  mother 
and  the  grandmother."  We  may 
give  much  attention  to  literature  by 
reading  much;  but  we  add  to  our 
useful  knowledge  of  the  subject 
only  when  we  read  with  an  inter- 
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est  that  begets  memory,  and  when 
we  limit  the  amount  of  our  reading 
so  that  it  may  all  be  done  with  a 
purpose  that  is  higher  than  that  of 
securing  a  passing  grade  at  the  ex- 
amination. 

Teachers  whose  reading  has  not 
been  so  broad  as  that  of  the  mature 
scholar,  with  excellent  reason,  may 
complain  that  the  field  of  literature 
is  so  broad  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  how  best  to  direct  their 
efforts  in  preparing  to  meet  the  new 
requirements  of  the  law  relating  to 
certificates. 

This  change  in  the  law  should 
make  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  especially  at- 
tractive to  the  teachers  with  lim- 
ited experieence.  It  should  also 
move  those  in  control  of  the  read- 
ing circle  to  select  for  study  and 
careful  examination  in  a  fixed  limit 
of  time  definite  periods  of  literat- 
ture  with  reasonable  limitations  as 
to  the  character  of  writings  to  be 
considered. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  by  the 
young  teacher  that  a  membership 
for  a  year  or  two  with  the  reading 
circle  will  be  sufficient  to  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  literature. 
It  cannot  be  mastered  to  the  same 
degree  as  a  science  may  be  in  a 
year's  constant  study.  Our  know- 
ledge of    literature    comes    to    us 


gradually,  increasing  with  our  years 
and  becoming  constantly  a  greater 
source  of  our  richest  pleasures. 
Some  one  has  truthfully  said  that 
the  purpose  of  an  author  is  always 
revealed  in  the  effect  on  the  reader. 
To  read  for  the  sake  of  being  able 
to  say  that  we  have  read  a  master- 
piece is  not  sufficient;  if  we  have 
not  felt  the  truth  expressed  by  the 
author,  if  we  have  not  been  moved 
to  consider  the  circumstances  that 
brought  forth  the  author's  effort,  if 
we  have  not  found  the  purpose  of 
the  author  in  our  changed  opinion, 
our  aroused  feelings,  and  our  de- 
termination to  act,  we  have  not 
grown  in  knowledge,  broadened  in 
culture,  nor  strengthened  our  char- 
acter. . 
"All  thoughts  that  mold  the  age 

begin 
Deep  down  within  the  primitive 

soul, 
And  from  the  many  slowly  upward 

win  ^ 

To  one  who  grasps  the  whole, 

.1 

In  his  wide  brain  the  feeling  deep 

That  struggled    on    the    many's 

tongue. 
Swells  to  a  tide  of  thought  whose 

surges  leap 
O'er     the.     weak     thrones     of 

wrong." 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


BY  B.  W.  WILKINSON. 


Twenty  years  ago,  or  there- 
abouts, we  read  "Geography  is  a 
description  of  the  earth's  surface." 
To-day  we  read,  "Geography  is  a 
study  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of 
man."  With  breadth  of  definition 
has  come  a  broadening  of  presen- 
tation. A  quarter  of  a  century 
since,  a  "description,"  to-day  a 
*'study" ;  then,  a  study  of  the  "sur- 
face," now  a  contemplation  of  all 
that  relates  to  our  globe  as  man's 
home.  In  this  modern  "study," 
"Why"  has  outpointed  "When" 
and  "Where."  Logical  nxemoriz- 
ing  has  supplanted  mechanical 
memorizing  and  we  realize  to-day 
in  Geography  as  in  all  else  educa- 
tional, that  "Facts  are  stupid 
things."  A  "nudum  pactum"  and 
a  "nudum  factum"  stand  nearly 
akin  in  their  voidness. 

Three  main  divisions  mark  this 
paper,  first,  "The  earth  unaffected 
by  man";  second,,  "The  earth  as 
affected  by  man";  third,  "Man  as 
affected  by  the  earth."  No  single 
one  of  these  phases  can  properly 
be  presented  as  unrelated  to  one  or 
both  of  the  other  two.  The  latter 
two  are  the  most  intimately  related. 
The  Earth  and  Man  are  principals 
in  a  treaty  of  reciprocity.  First. 
The  Earth  unaffected  by  man. 
The  final  word  is  marked  for  em- 
phasis.      Positively      stated,      this 


means — the  Earth  as  affected  by  all 
the  forces  of  nature.  Dignify  this 
if  you  choose  into  Physical  Geog- 
raphy ;  it  still  remains  the  phase  that 
claims  the  earliest  attention.  The 
child  who  possesses  sufficient  sense 
to  find  its  way  school-ward  has 
sense  enough  to  observe  that  he 
lives  surrounded  by  constant 
change.  The  sun  (to  him)  moves. 
Parenthetically  it  were  no  crime  to 
allow  him  to  think  so.  Stars  sparkle 
in  the  firmament  when  "Night,  Sa- 
ble Goddess  from  her  ebon  throne 
stretches  forth  in  rayless  majesty 
her  leaden  scepter  o'er  a  slumbering 
world."  The  wind  Wows — Clouds 
float  at  zenith  and  horizon.  Day 
and  night  mutually  succeed  each 
other.  Thunder  rumble  follows  the 
explosion  of  its  first  detonation. 

Livid  lightnings,  in  the  twinkle 
of  an  eye,  flash  their  forked  pathway 
across  a  cloud-obscured  firmament, 
or  fanlike  illumine  the  horizon  and 
leave  the  world  again  to  darkness. 
Wind-blown  dust  fills  the  eye.  A 
mud-precipitate  lines  his  drinking 
cup.  The  strain  on  your  patience 
forbids  further  enumeration.  The 
normal  child  seeks  to  know  "Why  ?" 
Is  there  any  reason  for  his  not 
knowing  "Why"? 

He  should  know,  but  in  an  ele- 
mentary way  Children  may  well 
afford  to  know  little  or  nothing  of 
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political  Geography  until  the  6th 
Grade  is  reached.  In  this  branch 
of  learning  as  in  many  other 
branches  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  follow  traditional  lines.  We  rea- 
son that  because  it  has  been  for  dec- 
ades thought  necessary  for  a  young 
child  to  know  much  political  geog- 
raphy, therefore  the  necessity  is  still 
a  present  quantity. 

The  writer  would  suggest  that  it 
is  no  crime  for  an  8  or  9  year  old 
child  not  to  know  the  Capital  city 
of  his  native  state,  nor  to  be  unable  • 
to  bound  his  own  commonwealth. 
It  is  neither  criminal  for  him  not  to 
know  nor  necessary  that  he  should 
at  that  age  know  that  the  top  of  the 
map  is  north  or  that  the  Mississippi 
River  flows  south.     It  is  believed 
to  be  better  for  him  to  be  grossly 
ignorant  of  political  geography — to 
have   a   vocabulary   to  which    the 
names  of  specific  states,  cities,  gulfs, 
bays,    rivers,    mountains,  etc.,    are 
total  strangers  and  yet  know  a  few 
basic  principles  of  the  action  of  the 
great  natural  forces,  than  for  him 
to  know  the  bounding  counties  of 
Ohio,  be  able  to  name  a  state  touch- 
ed by  eight  others  or  to  locate  Mt. 
Katahdin  and  know  naught  of  Phy- 
sical Geography.     If  he  could  know 
that  when  the  last  beams  of  the  set- 
ting sun  are  tinging  with  golden 
tints  the  peaks  of  the  westernmost 
peninsulas  of  Alaska  that  even  then 
the  hoary  top  of  Mt.  Katahdin  is 
already  .  silvered     with    the    first 
beams  of  the  morning,  he  would  ap- 


proach the  location  of  the  latter 
peak  along  a  pathway  and  by  a 
method  that  would  forever  fix  it  in 
his  memory.  A  full  catalogue  of 
the  basic  principles  previously  re- 
ferred to  is  not  possible  herein. 
Broadly  speaking  these  should  be 
such  as  shall  be  of  vital  use  to  him 
in  his  subsequent  life  and  study. 
Let  this  be  the  test  in  selecting  ma- 
terial for  this  class  of  work. 

As  illustrating  briefly  what  is  here 
meant.  Flowing  water  possesses 
carrying  power.  Hence,  brooks, 
creeks  and  rivers  transport  material 
from  headwaters  toward  the  mouth. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  know  or 
teach  at  this  time  what  precise  rate 
of  current  will  move  a  lo-ounce 
boulder,  or  just  when  a  stream 
will  drop  its  burden.  It  is 
vital  for  the  student  to  know 
and  to  know  well  that  the  force 
of  flowing  water  increases  and 
decreases  with  the  current's  force 
and  that  every  stream  will  at 
some  point  in  its  course  drop  its 
burden  in  whole  or  in  part.  This 
elementary  fact  well  learned  and 
fixed  by  simple  observation  or  ex- 
periment will  prove  an  excellent 
basis  for  future  study  when  the 
mind  is  more  mature  and  the  details 
of  physical  geography  present 
themselves  for  more  serious  consid- 
eration. In  this  Physical  Geogra- 
phy there  is  a  tendency  to  be  too 
scientific  —  not  too  accurately  so  — 
but  too  much  so  in  detail.  To  be 
too  profound  and  to  seek  to  treat 
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too  exhaustively  a  subject  which 
should  at  first  be  presented  in  a 
highly  elementary  manner. 

Home  geography  of  the  right  sort 
is  of  vital  importance.  For  the 
child  to  know  that  he  lives  north  of 
the  school  or  that  the  street  on 
which  the  school  fronts  leads  river- 
ward,  or  that  Jimmy  Smith  lives 
south-east  of  him  are  isolated  items 
of  information  so  barren  that  they 
are  scarcely  worth  the  time,  labor 
and  worry  incidental  to  fix  them  in 
the  memory.  Nondescript  maps  — 
drawn  on  the  flat  of  th^.  school- 
room-yard, etc.,  are  hardly  more 
valuable.  Map  drawing  should 
come  with  ability  to  understand  and 
geographically  use  a  scale.  Home 
geography  which  leads  the  child  to 
observe  what  is  daily  about  him,  to 
formulate  questions  whose  answers 
are  born  of  his  communion  with  na- 
ture and  natural  forces  is  vital. 
Child  geography  should  begin  with 
a  study  of  what  nature  is  doing  on 
the  earth  here  and  now  and  com- 
mon sense  would  prompt  us  at  first 
to  let  the  man-side  alone.  It  is 
worth  a  vast  deal  that  the  child 
should  know  that  the  forces  that 
have  carved  the  valleys,  formed  the 
plains,  and  sculptured  into  rounded 
forms  of  beauty  and  symmetry  the  • 
hills  that  meet  his  gaze  on  all  sides 
are  constant  forces.  That  night 
and  day,  summer  and  winter,  sea- 
son after  season,  the  blowing,  rain- 
ing, snowing,  freezing,  thawing, 
contracting,  expanding,  eroding, 
transporting,  depositing,  are  one  "^r 


more  or  all  of  them  ceaselessly  at 
it.  The  child  naturally  associates 
the  mountain  with  some  sudden  ele- 
vating force  that  bubbled  the  crust 
in  a  twinkling.  He  pairs  the  hill 
with  the  sandpile  which  in  his  brief 
absence  appeared  at  his  gateway. 
He  cannot  too  early  learn  that  eter- 
nal persistence  is  a  fundamental 
law  in  the  achievements  of  Nature. 
Cultivate  the  imagination  and  give 
it  play.  Let  the  moon  be  ra- 
diant with  a  masculine  smile — ^let 
the  young  student  grope — ^unscien- 
tifically it  may  be  at  times — ^he  will 
soon  awake  and  his  waking  will  be 
a  pleasant  surprise.  The  facts  of 
science  are  often  bi:ter  enough  when 
we  are  older  and  of  sufficient 
strength  to  endure  keen  disappoint- 
ment. 

"The  moon  may  fall  from  where 

she  stood 
In  our  childhood  eyes  to  a  lump  of 

mud. 
Deserted  and   useless   and   full  of 

holes 
Bored  by  meters  and  shaped  like 

bowls. 
And  the  man   in  the  moon, .  with 

his  funny  grin, 
Stumbling  about  may  have  fallen 

in." 

But  let  the  child  be  of  sufficient 
age  to  excuse  the  homicide  before 
you  murder  his  moon-man.  Do  we 
not  at  times  teach  backwards? 

Scientists  tell  us  that  several 
miles  have  been  eroded  from  the 
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crest  and  slopes  of  the  eastern 
highlands  of  the  United  States. 
We  unload  this  somewhat  dubious 
and  questionable  fact  upon  the 
youngf  student  and  neglect  to  lead 
him  to  observe  that  his  own  back 
yard  is  lowered  after  each  rain  fall. 
Better  to  learn  the  erosive  power  of 
water  from  the  back  yard  and  at- 
tack the  Appalachian  'highlands 
with  this  knowledge  later  in  the 
school  career  than  to  tackle  the  back 
yard  with  Appalachian  facts.  A 
shing-le  from  an  old  roof  may  be 
used  to  teach  more  of  erosion  and 
do  it  better  than  many  pages  of 
*'erosive  facts"  gathered  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Do  not 
misunderstand  this.  These  facts 
are  not  useless  nor  their  collation 
erroneous  but  let  us  not  slaughter 
innocents  by  deluging  them  with 
geographical  data  that  well  might 
make  an  adult  tremble. 

The  so-called  weeds  that  find  a 
scant  foothold  in  each  cranny  and 
crevice,  that  thrust  their  cotyledons 
from  between  the  cobble-stones  of 
the  city's  street ;  the  lichens  spread- 
ing their  mantle  of  gray  and  green 
on  fence  and  stump  and  rock;  the 
fan-shaped  heap  of  detritus  which 
for  years  has  been  accumulating  at 
the  base  of  a  neighboring  cliff— 
the  gully  in  the  hillside  which  has 
so  gradually  widened  and  deepened 
•  — these  and  myriads  else  teach  this 
great  lesson  of  persistency. 

Let  the  child  know  water.  Not 
as  a  chemical  compound — not  ana- 
lytically or  synthetically  but  as  one 


of  Nature's  greatest,  tools.  Let 
him  know  it  as  a  mighty  instru- 
ment in  her  hands.  With  it  she 
carves  rounded  forms  of  beauty 
from  the  beetling  crag.  With  it 
she  transforms  perpendicular  preci- 
pices into  gently  undulating  slopes. 
With  it  she  forms  the  level  plain, 
with  it  she  grinds  the  rock,  makes 
the  soil,  nourishes  the  plant, 
quenches  the  thirst. 

She  surrounds  the  continents 
\vith  oceans,  grey  and  melancholy 
waste,  sets  the  lakes  among  the 
hills,  threads  the  valleys  with 
brook  and  river.  With  water  she 
softens  the  dazzling  light,  girdles 
the  earth  with  a  belt  of  twilight, 
breaks  the  sunlight  into  glittering 
prisms  of  color,  sprinkles  the  valley 
with  sparkling  dew,  covers  the 
mountain  tops  with  snow,  hangs  the 
rainbow  on  the  fleeting  cloud  and 
paints  the  western  sky  with  all  the 
glories  of  the  sunset. 

Let  the  young  student  know 
mountains.  Let  him  know  them  as 
wrinkles  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  A  dried  and  shrunken 
apple,  an  ill  fitting  glove,  a  well 
battered  ball,  a  misfit  garment  may 
typify  one  leading  process  of  moun- 
tain building.  Most  mountains  are 
the  results  of  lateral  pressure.  The 
earth's  exterior  is  endeavoring  to 
suit  itself  to  a  gradually  shrink- 
ing interior.  As  in  all  cases  where 
the  covering  exceeds  in  area  that 
which  it  is  attempting  to  cover, 
wrinkling  ensues. 

The  mountains  are  these   wrink- 
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les.  Let  it  be  your  purpose  as 
a  teacher  of  geography  to  young 
students  to  lead  thera  to  hold  in 
reverence  these  manifestations  of 
wondrous  power.  He  should  at 
first  know  mountains  solely  as  the 
visible  results  of  the  action  of  great 
forces.  With  the  mountain  idea 
comes  also  its  opposite,  the  valley, 
the  lowland.  Treat  this  feature  at 
first  wholly  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  effect.  With  older  students 
should  come  not  only  a  review  of 
facts  earlier  studied  but  such  addi- 
tions thereto  as  the  conditions  war- 
rant and  suggest.  Then  the  moun- 
tains may  be  studied  as  causes,  not 
as  mere  results.  Now  they  form 
the  backbone  of  the  continents. 
They  are  the  skeletons  of  our  sur- 
face features.  They  give  shape 
and  individuality  to  all  our  sur- 
roundings. They  stand  as  sentinels 
whose  duties  are  manifold.  They 
rend  the  clouds  and  rob  them  of 
their  watery  burden. 

They  shield  the  favored  country 
from  storm  and  cold.  They  send 
down  into  the  valley  the  chilly 
blast,  the  rivers,  the  glaciers.  They 
catch  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  send 
them  back  as  heated  air.  They 
break  the  waves  and  send  them  off 
into  the  sea. 

"They  frown  upon  the  persistent 
plants  and  make  their  distribution 
difficult.  They  stand  in  the  way  of 
animals  and  even  deny  a  passage  to 
man  himself."  These  rugged 
peaks,  bold-faced  crags,  barren 
summits,  perpendicular  cliffs,  deep 


canons  and  yawning  caverns  formed 
by  the  indiscriminate  piling  of  rock 
upon  rock  are  the  personification  of 
all  that  is  unsjmimetrical  and  con- 
fused, yet  beautiful  in  their  strange 
and  never  ending  variety.  These 
early  years  of  studentship  should 
seek  to  comprehend  the  natural  life 
of  the  globe. 

The  aqueous  rocks  are  subjected 
to  a  baptism  of  fire  only  to  appear 
in  the  higher  crystalline  form.  De- 
cay destroys  organic  tissues  that 
they  may  be  re-incorporated  into 
other  and  often  higher  forms  of 
life.  Simple  lessons  to  young  stu- 
dents along  these  lines  lead  to  an 
appreciation  of  life  and  reverence 
and  respect  for  the  dignity  thereof. 
He  learns  that  life  ever  looks  up- 
ward. It  looks  at  the  sun,  it  works 
toward  the  light.  The  house  plant 
bends  its  stalk  towards  the  window, 
the  sprout  on  the  potato  in  the  cel- 
lar lengthens  ever  toward  the  light. 
The  cotyledon  and  the  plumule 
thrust  upward  to  reach  the  light 
while  radix  and  rootlet  search  the 
darkness  where  decay  and  decom- 
position are  at  work  in  Nature's 
subterranean  laboratory  preparing 
material  for  absorption  and  growth. 
Life  is  dual.  It  delves  for  the  ele- 
ment that  it  may  elevate  it  and 
transform  it  into  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Life  looks  up  to  catch  the  dew, 
the  mist,  the  rain. 

"Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might 
An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches 
and  towers, 
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And   groping  blindly  above  it  for 
light 
Climbs   to  a  soul  in  grass  and 
flowers." 

It  covers  the  hills  with  verdure 
and  the  valleys  with  beauty,  it  de- 
fies all  material  forces,  it  heeds  not 
the  current,  it  ascends  the  moun- 
tain, it  mounts  to  the  sky.  It  is  a 
universal  builder  and  beautifier  and 
leaves  behind  it  a  heritage  of  -its 
dead  self  to  serve  a  highly  civil- 
ized mankind. 

Second*  The  earth  is  affected 
by  man.  Do  not  begin  too  early 
in  the  child's  studentship  to  intro- 
duce to  him  facts  of  political  geog- 
raphy which  it  has  taken  centuries 
of  effort  and  generations  of  mature 
minds  to  discover  and  perfect. 

Lead  him  by  gradual  steps  to  see 
that  man  in  his  present  state  needs 
much  that  the  earth  does  not  give 
him  in  usual  form. 

Every  tool  devised  by  man  has 
for  its  purpose  either  the  prepara- 
tion of  some  earth  product  for  his 
use,  the  development  and  subjuga- 
tion of  some  great  natural  force  to 
his  welfare  or  his  perfection.  This 
tool-using  differentiates  man  from 
the  brute.  By  slow  degrees  man 
has  learned  how  to  dig  and  delve — 
to  bore  and  burrow  into  the  earth 
and  force  from  it  its  treasures  of 
mineral,  metal,  oleaginous  and  gas- 
eous wealth.  With  the  baser  met- 
als and  minerals  he  erects  the 
house,  paves  the  road-way,  con- 
structs the  machine,  builds  the  rail- 


road, draws  the  wire,  rolls  the  beam^ 
weaves  the  cable,  projects  the 
bridge.  With  the  finer  he  adorns 
himself  or  his  house.  With  the 
oleaginous  and  gaseous  he  lubri- 
cates, dissolves,  beautifies,  illumin- 
ates. 

Man  affects  the  earth  solely  for 
the  benefit  and  enrichment  of  his 
kind. 

Regions  of  plenty  he  makes  pay 
copious  tribute  to  regions  of  scar- 
city. By  irrigation  he  taps  the 
inexhaustible  reservoirs  on  the 
mountain  tops  and  makes  the  desert 
blossom  as  the  rose. 

Man  hears  the  cry  of  the  hungry 
and  turns  to  the  earth.  He  compels 
the  rice  swamps  to  heed  the  cry  of 
the  riceless.  Wheat  fields  rise  and 
fall  in  waving  billows  of  golden" 
.  grain  in  answer  to  the  beckoning 
and  bony  finger  of  famine.  The 
cane  and  the  maple  bleed  that  man's 
demand  for  sweets  may  not  be  un- 
satisfied. Man  being  not  wholly  her- 
bivorous, the  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills  and  in  as  many  valleys  lose 
their  life  that  he  may  live.  This 
ceaseless  necessary  interchange  of 
earth  product  between  man  here  and 
man  there  makes  transportation 
necessary — hence  the  road,  the  can- 
al, the  steamboat,  the  railroad. 
This  needful  preparation  and  pro- 
duction brings  man  into  contact 
with  his  fellow^s  —  hence  the  need 
for  laws  —  therefore  arises  the 
village,  the  city,  the  county,  the 
state,  the  nation.  These  and  simi- 
lar lines  lead  to  the  proper  study  of 
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Political  Geography.  Here  opens 
a  wide  field.  What  facts  of  politi- 
-cal  geography  shall  be  taught? 
And  Hoiv? 

It  will  not  do  to  say  broadly: 
^Teach  only  important  facts." 
Some  criterion  must  exist,  some 
standards  be  set  up,  some  guide 
lines  thrown  out.  What  test  shall 
be  applied  to  extract  the  needful, 
helpful  geographical  fact  from  the 
countless  millions  of  its  fellows? 

If  we  are  to  teach  geographical 
facts  that  the  student  may  know 
them  for  the  pure  joy  that  comes 
from  knowing  —  and  there  is 
something  in  that  joy  —  then 
we  have  no  choice,  no  limit, 
save  capacity.  Suggestion  is  here 
made  that  no  fact  of  political 
geography  is  worth  while  unless  ii 
be  incidental  or  collateral  to  some 
logical  line  of  thought  previously 
noted.  No  fact  of  political  geogra- 
phy is  worth  the  acquiring  iftat  has 
not  a  fairly  definite  logical  setting. 
Nor  should  this  setting  be  a  forced 
or  strained  one.  Development  in 
geography  is  along  fixed  lines. 
These  lines  are  crystallized  by  the 
logic  of  events  and  facts  of  political 
geography  should  be  the  pearls  that 
are  strung  upon  these  lines.  Iso- 
lated geographical  facts  are  as  use- 
less as  an  uncoupled  locomotive. 
The  connection  must  ht  seen, 
known  and  felt.  Pittsburg  is  lo- 
cated at  the  junction  of  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongehela  Rivers. 
This  fact,  and  it  alone,  is  worth 
knowing.     But  when  taken  in  such 


a  logical  setting  as  shall  lead  one 
to  inquire  into  the  **Whyness"  of 
the  location,  it  becomes  valuable  not 
only  as  knowledge  pure  and  simple, 
but  because  it  has  become  a  germ 
from  which  may  grow  lines  of  log- 
ical thought.  Politically,  man  has 
located  cities,  marked  off  bound- 
aries, built  railroads,  dug  canals. 
To  each  city,  canal,  river,  gulf, 
mountain,  etc.,  he  has  given  a 
ifeme.  These  serve  solely  for  iden- 
tification and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  When  the  name  is  spoken  and 
the  hearer  sees  only  by  recollection 
the  printed  word  on  a  mental  map, 
he  has  been  ill-taught.  A  name  is 
given  to  a  mountain  for  the  same 
purpose  that  a  name  is  given  to  a 
man.  The  common  purpose  is  to 
enable  one  to  extract  the  mountain 
or  the  man  from  the  great  mass  of 
mountains  and  men  and  identify 
each.  When  the  name  comes  up, 
the  image  of  the  thing  itself  or  at 
least  some  type  form  should  ma- 
terialize. It  is  as  sensible  to  study 
a  city  by  conning  over  a  city  direct- 
ory as  to  study  a  country'  by  merely 
mastering  the  names  of  its  boun- 
daries, cities,  rivers,  mountains,  etc 
Names  are  but  handles  by  which 
things  are  held  up  for  better  exam- 
ination and  investigation.  As  with 
men  so  with  mountains — the  great 
ones  stand  conspicuous  and  we 
should  know  each  and  be  able  to 
exercise  intelligent  recognition 
wOien  in  the  actual  or  constructive 
presence  of  either.  Cities,  rivers, 
bays,  etc.,  specially  noted  for  any 
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reason    whatsoever,  should  receive 
esi>ecial  attention.     Their  location, 
characteristics,  etc.,  should  be  learn- 
ed    well.      Vienna,    Chicago,    Mt. 
Cenis,    the    Rhone,    Klondike,    the 
Transvaal,  Egypt,   Manila,  Wash- 
ington,    the    Thames,     London  — 
these    are   names  to  conjure  with 
and  it  is  as  criminal  for  a  child  not 
to  know  them  with  some  thorough- 
ness upon  leaving  the  Intermediate 
Grades,  as  it  is  criminal  to  expect 
of  him  that  he  know  them  earlier 
than  the  6th  grade.     The  mastery 
of  a  mere  vocabulary  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  much  common  sense 
exercise  of  the  reason.     The  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  a  mountain,  bay, 
city,   river,  etc.,  should,   as  before 
noted,  bring  to  the  mind  some  im- 
age   other   than    the   mere    letters 
printed  upon  the  map. 

Thirdly.     Man  as  affected  by  the 
Earth.      "The    greatest    study    of 
Mankind    is    Man."     Yea,    verily, 
Alexander  Pope,  you  have  uttered 
a  great  truth,  and  this  greatest  of 
all  studies  should  be  reserved  for 
maturer  minds.     Racial  character- 
■  istics  as  to  color,  features,  etc.,  dis- 
position   as  to    temper,    ambition, 
progressive    spirit,     idleness     pro- 
fligacy,    thrift,     brilliancy,     vigor, 
imaginative  power,  etc.     These  and 
kindred  topics  fall  to  this  heading. 
What    geographic    forces    led    the 
Greeks  to  civilization  ?    What  made 
Rome  crumble?      Why    have    the 
Hottentots  no  universities?      Why 
is  bull-fighting   Spanish?    Man  is 
earth-born,  earth-reared,  earth-nur* 


tured.  From  the  earth  he  came,  by 
it  he  is  influenced. 

What  leads  him  to  desire  to  alter 
his  environment  to  his  own  perma- 
nent betterment  in  one  locality  and 
to  live  a  life  of  slip-shod  careless, 
squalid  ease  in  some  other  ? 

Why  should  the  European  and 
the  American  bore  a  St.  Gothard 
and  a  Hoosac,  project  a  quay  or 
a  Brooklyn  bridge,  plan  and  perfect 
a  Cunarder,  make  it  possible  by  the 
expenditure  of  millions  for  news  to 
flash  through  a  thousand  miles  of 
slimy  ocean  ooze — while  the  Fili- 
pino is  for  ages  deterred  by  a  single 
mountain  ridge  from  knowing  even 
of  the  existence  of  his  neighbor  on 
the  opposite  slope? 

What  influenced  the  ancient 
Egyptian  to  rear  temples,  statues, 
obelisks  and  pyramids  that  for  cen- 
turies have  defied  the  gnawing 
tooth  of  time? 

Why  does  his  modern  offspring 
wander  to-day  in  idleness  and  prof- 
ligacy amongst  these  mighty  and 
stupenduous  monuments  of  a  de- 
cayed grandeur? 

Why  will  the  Dutchman  for  cen- 
turies fight  against  wave  and  tide 
and  wrest  an  empire  from  the  do- 
m-ain  of  Neptune? 

Why  did  Greek  civilization  trans- 
planted neath  blue  Italian  skies  pro- 
duce an  art  the  like  of  which  the 
world  yet  vainly  seeks  to  duplicate? 
Why  did  this  same  civilization  car- 
ried to  Teutonic  haunts  j)roduce  a 
Philosophy  to  whose  depth  of  pro- 
fundity and  flights  of  reason  few 
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to-day  can  hope  to  aspire?  Why 
did  this  Greek  cuhure  embalmed  in 
Anglo-Saxon  bosoms  yield  a  Litera- 
ture to  which  we  even  yet  bow  the 
knee  in  sincere  adoration?  Why 
is  the  Irish  Paddy  lightning-like 
in  his  promptness  in  wit  and  repar- 
tee, while  but  a  few  leagues  to  the 
east  dwells  a  people  who  consume 


weeks  in  chewing  the  cud  of  reflec- 
tion ere  they  perceive? 

Why  ?  Why  ?  Why  ?  and  again 
Why? 

O,  Earth,  thou  art  mighty  in  thy 
mysterious  influences. 

Give  us,  we  pray,  the  power  to 
know  thee  better  ! 


AIM  AND  PLAN  OF   *  OUR  SCHOOLS/ 


BY  W.  B.  CHANCBLLOR. 


What  are  the  facts  regarding 
modern  educational  conditions  in 
the  small  communities  of  our  coun- 
try ?  What  are  the  ideals  of  those 
who,  in  positions  of  control,  are  try- 
ing to  better  those  conditions? 
These  two  questions  are  answered 
by  "Our  Schools :  Their  Adminis- 
tration and  Supervision."  Written 
by  a  superintendent  in  a  small  city 
with  every  chapter  read  and  revised 
by  various  educators  of  high  repu- 
tation, this  book  represents  a  con- 
sensus of  the  best  of  opinions.  In 
one  aspect  it  is  an  attempt  to  ad- 
vance the  movement  for  making  a 
true  profession  out  of  teaching.  In 
another  aspect,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
interest  the  public  in  the  schools, 
thereby  creating  a  demand  for  edu- 
cational systems  worthy  of  a  coun- 
try and  an  age  of  exceptional 
progress. 

The  work  begins  with  a  preface 
that   explains  the    rise    of    school 


superintendents  and  principals,  de- 
fines school  management,  records 
the  method  by  which  the  book  was 
prepared,  emphasizes  the  meager  re- 
sources of  modern  education  and 
shows  the  relation  of  teachers  to 
the  occupation  of  teaching  and  to 
the  institution  of  the  "School." 
The  chapters,  sixteen  in  number, 
may  be  divided  into  three  kinds, — 
the  first  seven  that  deal  primarily 
with  the  principle  involved  in  the 
control  and  direction  of  a  school 
system  and  of  its  separate  schools, 
the  next  four  that  deal  with  special 
concrete  topics,  illustrative  of  the 
general  princples,  and  the  last  five 
that  deal  with  the  forward  move- 
ment in  education,  with  its  ideals 
and  with  its  difficulties.  Follow- 
ing these  chapters  are  fifty  appen- 
dixes, miscellaneous  in  their  nature, 
illustrating  or  supplementing  the 
main  text.  In  addition,  there  are 
numerous  footnotes,  some  explana- 
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tory,  others  serving  as  cross  refer- 
ences. There  is  a  very  thorough 
index. 

Chapter  XIV,  entitled   "Educa- 
tion   for   Supervision,"   is  the  cli- 
max of  the  book.    This  presents  a 
psychological  account  of  the  true 
preparation  of  the  true  educator  for 
his     work.    Chapter    XIIL    "The 
Educational    Policy    of    the  Com- 
munity,"  presents  a  psychological 
analysis    of    communities    and    is 
therefore    preparatory   to    Chapter 
XIV,    since  it  discusses  the  social 
conditions   in   which   the   educator 
chapters,  however,  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood by  themselves  but  only  in 
the  light  of  preceding  chapters,  in 
particular,  of  Chapters  III  and  IV, 
which  present  the  principles  of  ad- 
ministration and  supervision. 

The  selection  of  these  parts  of 
the  book  which  should  be  read 
carefully  by  an  educator  would  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  nature  of  his 
position  in  the  profession.  The 
order  in  which  the  passages  may 
he  read  is  that  represented  by  the 
argument  as  set  forth  in  the  book. 

The  superintendent  reading  "Our 
Schools''  may  perhaps  omit  Chap- 
ters VI,  VII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XV.  A 
principal  may  read  the  book  omit- 
ting perhaps  Chapters  II,  V,  VII, 
IX  and  X. 

The  class  teacher  who  desires  to 
omit  purely  administrative  and  su- 
pervisory topics  may  make  a  selec- 
tion indicated  by  the  following  page 
references:  viz.  pp.  1-2,  34,  48-58, 
70-71,  109,  119-123,  I53-I54*  217- 


236,    257-283,    294,    305-306,  337- 

340,  341-3691  373-375-  Particular 
attention  may  be  called  to  certain 
footnotes.  See  pp.  132,  161,  167, 
^77>  i93»  202,  215,  224,.  274,  314, 

341,  342,  348,  360,  365.  These 
notes  deal  with  certain  aspects  of 
modern  life  that  are  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  women  class-teachers. 

Whenever  read  aloud  in  circles 
or  discussed  by  essayists,  "Our 
Schools"  should  be  subjected  to  the 
test  of  complementary  or  contra- 
dictory experiences. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the 
few  sentences  printed  in  italic  in 
the  text.  These  are  of  striking 
character,  fixing  themselves  firmly 
in  the  mind. 

"A  good  board  consists  wholly 
of  men  able  to  think  for  themselves 
and  to  explain  the  reasons  for  their 
conclusions." 

"Good  common  school  education 
is  essentially  a  matter  of  sufficient 
money  properly  spent." 

"At  no  ^int  in  the  public  school 
system  may  laymen  properly  step 
in  to  interfere  with  the  due  order 
of  its  educational  affairs." 

"The  hope  of  good  schools  does 
not  rest  in  boards  of  education  but 
in  the  educational  policy  of  the  gen- 
eral public." 

The  final  goal  of  all  wealth  is 
useful  consumption." 

"The  true  American  gospel  is  the 
gospel  of  salvation  by  education." 

"Teachers  save  every  generation 
from  barbarism  and  all  that  is  good 
in  the  world  from  wreck." 
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Particular  attention  may  perhaps 
be  called  to  those  passages  of  the 
book  in  which  the  board  of  health 
and  the  physicians  are  compared 
with  the  board  of  health  and  the 
educators  and  in  which  the  law  of 
advancing  civilization  is  stated. 
This  passage  is  to  be  found  in 
pages  337-340. 

Taken  all  together,  the  book 
fairly  justifies  its  expressed  pur- 
pose of  contributing  substantially 
to  the  movement  for  making  teach- 


ing a  profession  according  to  the 
definition  in  the  Preface :  "A  true 
profession  at  the  climax  of  its  de- 
velopment admits  and  discharges  its 
own  members,  adopts  its  own  meth- 
ods and  apparatijs,  devises  and  ap- 
plies its  own  principles  in  its  own 
ways;  fixes  its  own  fees,  and 
chooses  its  own  leaders,  suffering" 
no  authority  from  without ;  in  short, 
renders  to  society  expert  service 
upon  its  o\vn  terms." 


PEDAGOGICAL   ETHICS. 


BY  PRANK  OILLILAND. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  an 
exhaustive  treatise  upon  the  subject 
of  ethics  in  the  abstract.  I  desire 
only  to  make  a  few  timely  and  prac- 
tical applications  of  its  principles  as 
related  to  teaching.  Regarding  eth- 
ics in  general,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  has  to  do  with  moral  science 
or  human  duty ;  that  it  is  the  basic 
principles  of  right  conduct.  In  this 
article,  I  shall  treat  only  of  that 
phase  of  the  subject  which  has  to 
do  with  the  teacher's  conduct  to- 
ward his  fellows.  This,  in  other 
words  might  be  spoken  of  as  pro- 
fessional courtesy. 

Some  may  hold  that  the  profes- 
sional spirit  among  the  teachers  of 
our  day,  is  already  so  marked  that 
nothing  need  be  said  looking  to- 
ward a  higher  standard  of  excel- 


lence. It  is  just  possible,  however^ 
that  this  spirit  of  true  brotherhood 
is  not  yet  as  thoroughly  established 
as  it  might  be.  It  has  been  said  that 
one  mark  of  the  present  high  stan- 
dard of  ethics  in  this  connection,  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  now  considered 
very  unprofessional  for  one  teacher 
to  make  application  for  a  position 
that  is  already  held  by  another. 
This  is  indeed,  one  indication  of  a. 
high  standard,  and  it  is  very  fortu- 
nate that  such  a  condition  exists. 
But  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  claim 
the  possession  of  this  spirit  in  a 
high  degree  while  at  the  same  time 
he  may  be  secretly  and  sometimes 
unfairly  planning  for  the  other 
man's  removal. 

In  some  cases  he  may  be  doing 
this  almost  unconsciously  by  occasi- 
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onally  dropping  a  word  that  may 
work  to  the  detriment  of  his  fellow 
teacher.       He    may  be    honest    in 
thinking   that  he   would   not   pur- 
posely do  injury  to  any  one  and  yet 
be  guilty  of  doing  or  saying  little 
things   that   would   be   taken   as  a 
mark  of  great  unkindness  if  known 
to  the  other.       The  man  with  the 
true   professional   spirit  will  guard 
himself  very  carefully  in  this  con- 
nection for  it  is  very  easy  to  say 
things  that  may  prove  disparaging 
to  another  even  when  we  do  not 
intend  to  do  him  injury.     But  the 
man    who   professes   to   have   this 
spirit  in  large  degree  and  purposely 
says  unkind  and  disparaging  things 
of  his   fellow  teacher,  is  not  only 
unprofessional  and  discourteous,  b.  t 
he    is   also   guilty   of   professional 
snobbery  and  deserves  no  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion.    Neither  is  he  worthy  to  be 
called  a  gentlemen. 

There  may  be  exceptional  cases 
where  we  are  justified  in  speaking 
of  a  fellow  teachers  weakness,  but 
it  is  only  when  it  is  absolutely 
known  that  the  teacher  in  question 
IS  either  unscrupulous  or  wholly  in- 
efficient. In  no  case,  however, 
should  we  ever  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  say  anything  that  might  re- 
flect upon  the  work  or  character  of 
another  if  we  have  any  aspirations 
to  become  his  successor.  And  after 
a  school  board  or  a  community  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  a  man  at 
work  in  their  own  midst,  we  should 
be  loth  to  remark  about  his  ineffi- 


ciency even  if  we  have  no  thought 
of  succeeding  him.  In  such  a  case, 
the  people  themselves  should  be  tne 
judges  of  his  ability  or  fitness  for 
the  position;  and  if  we  havc  any- 
thing whatever  to  say,  it  should  be 
in  justification  of  the  man  when  the 
people  are  inclined  to  judge  hin 
falsely.  Here  is  a  most  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  application  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  and  the  true 
teacher  will  not  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

It  is  ver}'  soldom,  indeed,  that  we 
are  justified  in  calling  attention  to 
a  brother's  weakness.  We  should 
remember  that  while  we  may  pos- 
sess, to  some  degree,  the  virtues 
which  our  brother  lacks,  it  is  barely 
possible  that  we  may  be  lacking  in 
some  of  the  good  qualities  which 
he  possesses.  In  the  face  of  all 
that  may  be  said  regarding  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  true  teacher,  I  am 
willing  to  go  on  record  as  saying 
that  about  the  only  qualifications 
necessary,  Sire  those  of  earnest,  hon- 
est and  conscientious  effort.  If  a 
man  possesses  these  qualities,  all  the 
others  will  eventually  come  or  he 
will  leave  the  profession  of  his  own 
accord.  When  we  see  a  man  who 
is  earnestly,  though  perhaps  labor- 
iously struggling  to  obtain  a  foot- 
hold in  the  ranks  of  the  profession, 
it  is  not  our  duty  to  go  about  pa- 
rading the  fact  that  he  is  not  well 
equipped  for  his  work,  even  though 
he  be  somewhat  slow  in  his  prog- 
ress. We  must  remember  that  if 
he  continues  plodding  unto  the  end, . 
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he  may  yet  outstrip  his  more  tal- 
ented  brother. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
look  upon  a  fellow-worker  and  say 
that  he  is  unprogressive,  that  he  has 
not  accomplished  what  he  should. 
We  may  in  some  such  instances,  be 
correct  in  our  judgment,  for  it  is 
possible  that  there  are  some  among 
us  who  do  not  make  the  proper 
eflFort  in  the  line  of  progress.  But 
on  the  other  hand  we  may  be  griev- 
ously mistaken  in  our  judgment 
of  others.  It  is  possible  for  us  tJ 
accuse  a  man  of  lethargy  when  he 
has  been  compelled  to  overcome 
great  obstacles  which  we  can  not 
see.  We  do  not  always  know  what 
difficulties  he  has  already  surmount- 
ed in  attaining  his  present  mediocre 
position.  If  fully  acquainted  with 
his  circumstances,  we,  perhaps 
would  conclude  that  he  deserves 
great  credit  for  having  accom- 
plished so  much.  Before  passing 
judgment  upon  any  of  our  fellows, 
let  us  be  sure  that  we  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  so  and  even  then 
we  should  be  careful  that  we  do 
not  judge  too  harshly.  In  most 
cases,  it  is  our  duty  to  withhold 
judgment  entirely.  This  habit  of 
rash  criticism  is  ungenerous,  ij^- 
noble  and  unkind.  It  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  high  standard  of 
ethics  which  we  as  teachers  ought 
to  possess. 

When  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
that  a  man  is  honestly  struggling 
to  attain  higher  things,  we  should 
ever  be  ready  to  extend  a  helping 


hand.  But  whatever  we  offer  him 
in  the  way  of  kindness,  let  us  be 
sure  that  it  is  not  offered  in  a  spirit 
of  patronage.  Perhaps  the  most 
disgusting  individual  in  the  ranks 
of  our  profession  is  the  professional 
prig,  who,  thinking  himself  of 
higher  rank  than  some  of  his  fel- 
lows, always  manifests  a  spirit  of 
patronage  when  among  those  whom 
he  does  not  consider  to  be  of  equal 
rank  with  himself. 

It  is  more  disgusting  still  to  see 
a  small  company  of  such  men  who 
being  of  the  same  type,  naturally 
drift  into  a  sort  of  an  alliance  and 
consider  themselves  the  educational 
guardians  of  that  county  or  section 
of  the  state  in  which  they  may  be 
working.  They  are  sometimes 
guilty  of  disparaging  treatment  to- 
ward men  beside  whom  they  are 
mere  pigmies  as  regards  nobility  of 
character  and  real  power. 

If  we  would  be  best  fitted  for  the 
high  calling  in  which  we  are  work- 
ing, we  must  get  rid  of  all  this 
snobbery  and  priggishness.  Of  all 
professions,  ours,  perhaps,  has  less 
need  of  the  prig  than  any  other.  I 
would  not,  however,  have  the  pro- 
fession rid  itself  of  the  prig  with- 
out first  giving  him  an  opportunity 
to  rid  himself  of  his  priggishness. 
The  best  results  will  be  obtained 
when  every  teacher  strives  to  over- 
come his  own  faults  and  cultivates 
the  virtues  which  are  becoming  to 
the  profession.  It  is  not  more  of 
that  professional  spirit  that  is  some- 
times paraded  in  public  halls  that 
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we  need.  We  might  have  plenty 
of  that  and  still  be  poor  snivelling 
hypocrites.  What  we  want  is  more 
of  the  spirit  of  the  lowly  Nazarene, 
and  having  that,  we  shall  always 
treat  our  fellow  teacher  with  ab- 
solute fairness  and  generosity.  We 
shall  neither  look  down  upon  our 
weaker  brother  with  a  spirit  of  pa- 
tronage and  condescension,  nor 
shall  we  try  to  reef  the  rigging  of 
him  who  may  be  above  us. 

Machiavellism  may  have  been  ex- 
cusable in  the  day  of  Michiavelii, 
but  if  we  have  any  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  other  fellow,  we  shall 
not  practice  it  in  this  stage  of  Chris- 
tian development.  I  believe  that  it 
is  well  enough  for  us  to  understand 
the  principals  of  Machiavellism  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  snobs  and 
pretenders,  but  no  man  of  our  time 
should  make  it  his  chief  rule  of 
action.  A  man  has  a  perfect  right 
to  check  those  who  attempt  to  do 
him  wrong,  but  he  is  never  justified 


in  doing  wrong  to  others.  It  has 
been  said  that  **man  can  never  build 
himself  up  by  tearing  others  down." 
This  is  only  partially  true,  for  it  is 
sometimes  possible  for  a  man  to 
raise  himself  to  a  place  of  tempor- 
ary ascendency  by  depriving  others 
of  their  just  rights.  But  this  form 
of  success  is  not  permanent.  There 
is  a  vastly  better  way  for  us  to  rise 
to  high  position.  It  is  by  making 
ourselves  so  strong  and  efficient 
that  our  services  will  be  needed  in 
higher  places.  It  may  sometimes 
be  necessary  to  stand  for  our  rights 
even  after  we  have  attained  a  place 
of  great  worthiness,  but  it  is  never 
necessary  to  trample  upon  the  rights 
of  another.  Let  us  never  be  so 
base  as  to  deprive  another  man  oi 
honors  fairly  won  in  order  that  we 
may  benefit  thereby.  Our  standard 
of  ethics  should  be  so  high  that  we 
shall  never  be  guilty  of  doing  our 
fellow  teacher  the  slightest  injustice 
either  through  thoughtlessnc5^,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  personal  gain*     , 


— Miss  Sophia  Schauble  has  been 
elected  teacher  of  German  in  the 
high  school  at  Hamilton  and  Prin- 
cipal George  Roger's  salary  has 
been  increased  from  $60  to  $70  a 
month. 

— W.  V.  Blythe  of  Yankton,  S. 
D.,  has  been  elected  to  the  position 
of  science  teacher  in  the  Academy 
High  School,  Gallipolis,  and  Miss 
Eva  Gardner,  of  Mt.  Gilead,  teacher 
of  Latin,  each  at  $60  per  month. 


TIMMY  TOOLE  AND  WILLIE  WI^E. 

(Louisa  Fletcher  Tarkington  in 

September  St.  Nicholas.) 

Said  Timmy  Toole,  "I  wish  I  knew 

As  much  as  Willie  Wise. 
He  always  has  his  'rithmetic. 
And  wins  the  spelling  prize." 

Said  Willie  Wise,  "If  I  could  play 
Baseball  like  Timmy  Toole, 

And  win  the  tennis  match,  I'd  be 
The  happiest  boy  in  school !" 
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Well,  here  we  are  again  enter- 
ing upon  another  year  of  teaching, 
and,  naturally  enough,  determined 
to  make  this  year's  work  better  than 
last.  May  these  resolves  all  be  re- 
alized in  the  weeks  to  come. 
*     *     * 

To  The  many  teachers  who  are 
taking  their  first  steps  in  the  work 
we  extend  cordial  greetings  and  our 
best  wishes  for  a  most  successful 
and  pleasant  year's  work.  They 
will   have   many   trials,   of   course, 


but  these  trials  will  serve  to  prove 
their  mettle. 

*       :¥       * 

The  best  we  can  wish  for  the 
ultra-mechanical  teacher  who  runs 
the  school  on  the  "one,  two, 
three"  plan  is  that  he  may  soon 
become  limbered  up  and  come  to 
understand  that  good  teaching  is  a 
human  process  and  can  not  be  done 
by   machinery. 


The  indications  are  that  the 
membership  in  the  Reading  Circle 
has  been  largely  increased  during 
the  institute  season  just  passed  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
we  shall  reach  the  ten  thousand 
mark  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
Commissioner  Jones  has  aroused 
much  interest  by  his  statements  to 
the  effect  that  the  books  of  the 
Circle  will  be  freely  used  in  pre- 
paring the  examination  questions. 

*     ♦     ♦ 

We  saw  an  applicant  for  a  posi- 
tion the  other  day  and  took  note 
of  the  means  by  which  he  com- 
passed his  own  defeat.  The  pro- 
cess was  easy  and  very  simple. 
Instead  of  being  natural,  straight 
forward,  and  absolutely  honest  with 
himself  and  others  he  was  posing 
all  the  while  and  the  members  of 
the  board  were  keen  enough  to  see 
it.  He  was  inclined  to  strut,  to  talk 
over  much,  and  to  place  on  exhibi- 
tion his  vast  erudition.  .Verily, 
thev  shall  have  their  reward. 
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Many  teachers  are  beginning  the 
work  of  the  new  school  year  con- 
scious of  a  positive  growth  during 
the  summer.  Some  have  attended 
summer  schools  and  have  thus 
added  to  their  stock  of  working  ma- 
terial through  the  influence  of  the 
class-room  and  the  scarcely  less  po- 
tent influence  of  association  with 
other  teachers.  Others  have  taken 
trips  in  our  own  country  or 
across  the  sea  and  in  this  way 
have  enlarged  their  horizon.  Still 
others  have  taken  a  good  rest 
in  the  quiet  of  their  homes  and 
have  communed  with  the  great  of 
all  ages  through  the  medium  of 
books.  All  these  come  before  their 
classes  with  greater  power  to  stimu- 
late and  to  help  and  the  schools  will 
very  soon  discover  that  these  teach- 
ers have  been  growing  during  va- 
cation. Happy  the  school  whose 
teacher  grows  even  while  resting. 
*     *     * 

The  typical  Ohio  school  man  is 
a  rara  azn's  and  always  attracts  at- 
tention wherever  he  goes.  He  is 
alert  to  profit  by  what  he  sees  and 
hears  and  is  thinking  all  the  while 
how  he  may  apply  all  these  to  his 
own  school  advantageously.  But 
what  distinguishes  him  especially 
is  his  bigness  of  soul,  his  eagerness 
to  do  something  for  his  fellows,  and 
his  fidelity  to  his  friends.  When  a 
company  of  these  Ohio  men  meet 
there  is  some  fun  going  at  once,  for 
they  are  big  enough  for  fun,  and 
now  and  then  one  who  does  not  un- 
derstand this  sort  of  bigness  looks 


askance  at  them  and  evidently 
thinks  them  frivolous  if  not  posi- 
tively insane.  But  underneath  all 
the  fun  is  a  sub-stratum  of  earnest- 
ness and  downright  manhood  that, 
at  times,  is  little  short  of  heroic. 
With  all  their  rollicking  fun  they 
are  always  keen  to  see  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  their  friends  and 
when  the  opportunity  comes  they 
fail  not. 

*     *     * 

We  have  been  teaching  school  a 
lon^  time  in  this  country,  but  in 
spite  of  this  fact  or  because  of  it 
there  are  many  things — common 
things  at  that — that  are  ill  done. 
On  the  door  of  a  railroad  station 
we  saw  the  words,  "Gent's  Room." 
Now  the  use  of  the  word  "gent" 
is  bad  enough  but  to  limit  the  use 
of  the  station  to  one  of  these  while 
the  others  must  stand  without  melt- 
ing or  freezing  is  unpardonable.  In 
a  street  car  the  other  day  we  saw 
this  notice:  "Passengers  must  not 
get  on  or  off  the  car  while  in  mo- 
tion." Still,  the  days  of  miracles 
are  supposed  to  be  past.  In  another 
city  we  noticed  a  place  where  chairs 
are  "recained,"  and  we  naturally  in- 
ferred that  they  had  been  disabled. 

The  fact  is  that  in  such  common 
things  as  spelling  and  punctuation 
we  show  a  Woeful  lack  of  accuracy. 
We  are  preaching  manual  training, 
and  drawing  as  aids  to  accuracy  but 
in  practice  we  find  glaring  inaccu- 
racies at  every  turn.  The  schools 
must  bear  their  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  this  state  of  affairs  and 
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now  is  a  good  time  to  take  an  in- 
ventory of  our  methods  to  discover, 
if  possible,  just  where  the  trouble 
is.  Our  civilization  will  not  show  to 
advantage  till  we  have  eliminated 
some  of  these  crudities.  We  can 
well  afford  to  allow  some  of  the 
high-sounding  terms  in  our  gram- 
mars to  be  held  in  abeyance  till 
we  have  arrived  at  a  greater  de- 
gree of  accuracy  in  the  use  of  pos- 
sessives,  plurals,  capitals,  and  punc- 
tuation marks.  We  have  a  soft  of 
sympathy  with  the  man  who 
prayed,  "Lord,  we  need  Thy  help. 
Send  down  Thy  lever  or  lever 
w:hether  you  use  Webster,  of  Wor- 
cester." 

*  «     * 

We  rather  like  the  spirit  of  the 
boy  who  said  he  didn't  mind  the 
whooping-cough  because  it  helped 
him  when  he  was  "playing  Indian." 
He  belongs  in  the  same  class  as  the 
little  girl  who  acknowledged  that 
the  word  was  hard  but  added, 
"What's  the  difference  if  you  like 

it?" 

*  *     * 

The  teacher  in  the  country  school 
who  is  the  arbiter  of  his  own  for- 
tune so  far  as  making  the  pro- 
gramme is  concerned  has  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  make  the  day 
end  well  by  putting  singino^  after 
the  other  work  just  before  dismis- 
sal. Singing  is  l)etter  than  scold- 
ing, and  before  the  voice  of  son<2: 
the  clouds  that  fleck  the  sky  will 
vanish  as    if  by    magic    and    the 


children  will  go  home  happy.  It 
is  a  good  way  to  close  the  day's 
work  and  will  work  wonders  for 
the  reputation  of  the  teacher. 

*       *       4( 

The  mother  and  her  bevy  of 
children  had  just  become  settled  in 
the  train  filling  up  the  two  seats 
that  were  turned  facing  each  other, 
when  the  conductor  came  along  and 
facetiously  inquired,  "Madame,  are 
these  all  yours  or  is  it  a  picnic?" 
Whereupon  the  mother  with  dig- 
nity and  a  touch  of  scorn  retorted, 
"Sir,  these  are  all  mine  and  it  is 
no  picnic:'  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  words  of  this  mother  will  be 
found  an  apt  quotation  by  some  of 
our  readers  ere  many  weeks  have 
passed.  ♦     *     * 

The  horse  had  balked  and  the 
bystanders  had  each  made  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  proper  method  of 
treat  in  c^  the  case.  Then  appeared 
the  boy  whose  teacher  had  driven 
him  from  school  because  he  had 
balked.  As  he  walked  along  he 
picked  up  some  snow  and  formed  a 
snow-ball.  Walking  up  he  held  the 
snow-ball  to  the  horse's  head  and 
the  problem  was  solved.  As  the 
driver  moved  along  the  boy  said, 
"All  the  horse  needed  was  a  new 
sensation."      ^     ^     ^^ 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  deprecated  that 
many  teachers  of  history  seem  to 
think  that  teaching  the  subject  con- 
sists of  questions  and  answers  and 
that   when   a    few   questions   have 
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been  answered  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy  they  have  reached  a 
finality.  By  this  process  they  m!ss 
utterly  the  swing  and  sweep  of  the 
centuries,  they  miss  the  reach  and 


SUPT.  C.  T.  COATES. 

It  is  refreshing  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  such  a  man  as  Superin- 
tendent Coates  of  Pomeroy  for  one 
thus  comes  to  think  better  of  the 


SUPT.  C.   T.   COATES,  POMEROY,  OHIO. 


splendor  of  the  great  t vents  as  they 
file  by  in  majestic  procession,  and 
they  dwarf  the  great  panorama  in- 
to lifelessness  and  inanity.  There 
is  certainly  a  better  way  and  blessed 
be  the  teacher  who  finds  and  fol- 
lows this  better  wav. 


entire  human  family.  He  is  so 
much  more  than  he  desires  to  ap- 
pear that  one  constantly  thinks  of 
the  well-worn  motto  "To  be  rather 
than  to  seem.'  With  no  ostenta- 
tion but  with  a  genuine  desire  to  do 
the  right  thing  and  much  of  it  he 
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moves  along  from  year  to  year  a 
veritable  Nestor  among  the  teach- 
ers of  Meigs  County.  He  has 
worked  in  this  county  thirty-six 
years  which,  in  itself,  is  a  high  tri- 
bute to  his  real  worth.  A  tricky 
man,  a  small  man,  a  man  less  hon- 
est would  have  been  found  out  long 
ago.  Superintendent  Coates  be- 
comes stronger  and  more  popular 
every  year.  Moreover,  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  He  would 
rather  do  for  others  than  have 
others  do  for  him.  He  works  not 
for  himself  but  for  the  good  of  the 
community  and  for  the  cause  he 
represents.  Not  long  ago,  being  in 
a  reminiscent  mood,  he  remarked 
casually  that  just  forty-one  years 
ago  that  day  he  was  soldiering  in 
the  Union  army  at  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va.  Some  inquiry  discovered  that 
he  was  in  the  36th  Ohio  and  that 
he  endured  the  marches,  the  fight- 
ing, the  deprivation,  and  the  suffer- 
ing incident  to  the  life  of  a  soldier 
in  the  field.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  aided  the  reconstruction  by 
teaching  over  in  West  Virginia  for 
two  years,  and  his  experience  ot 
these  two  yeass  bordered  on  the  pa- 
thetic, for  young  men  and  young 
women  were  in  his  school  who 
could  not  read  a  word,  and  so  be- 
gan their  work  with  the  alphabet. 
Then  he  came  back  to  Meigs 
County — and  there  he  has  worked 
ever  since,  teaching  in  all  grades  of 
schools.  He  has  been  superintend- 
ent in  Pomeroy  for  seven  years  and 
has   been   relected   for   four  more. 


He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board 
of  county  examiners  for  eight 
years  and  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  institute  for  twenty 
years,  and  elected  for  three  more. 
There  is  a  fineness  about  him  that 
lends  a  charm  to  all  he  does.  He 
loves  his  home  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  many  evidences  of  his 
genius  in  providing  large  and  smalt 
conveniences  about  the  home.  In- 
deed, these  works  of  his  skill  are 
a  constant  surprise  and  delight  to 
the  visitor,  and  a  perpetual  delight 
to  Mrs.  Coates  whose  comfort  he  is 
constantly  studying.  About  the 
high  school  he  has  many  beds  of 
beautiful  flowers — but  never  doQS  a 
pupil  pluck  or  disturb  them  al- 
though no  mandate  has  been  is- 
sued. His  power  lies  in  the  spirit 
rather  than  in  the  letter,  and  he 
needs  only  to  pursue  a  given  course 
to  find  pupils,  teachers,  and  people 
following  in  his  footsteps.  The 
Monthly  extends  hearty  congrat- 
ulations upon  his  great  success  and 
cordial  wishes  for  many  more 
happy  and  useful  years. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

— Supt.  W.  O.  Lambert  of  Lis- 
bon has  devoted  some  time  to  pre- 
paration for  the  work  in  his  new 
field  and  has  caused  the  people  to 
believe  that  he  is  the  man  for  the 
place.  The  board  at  Barnesville  of- 
fered him  a  larger  salary  but  he 
felt  it  be  best  to  take  Lisbon. 

— The  officers  of  the  Fairfield 
CoLintv    Institute    are   as    follows: 
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1 'resident,  C.  E.  Dilger,  Basil;  Sec- 
retary, Cora  B.  Shaffer;  Executive 
Committee,  C.  C.  Webb,  Amanda; 
Wm.  Walter,  Rushville;  S.  J. 
Wolfe,  Lancaster;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec- 
retary, Wm.  Walter,  Rushville. 

— Supt.  J.  M.  Bowman  of  Ben- 
tonville  has  been  elected  O*  T.  R. 
C.  Secretary  for  Adams  County  and 
he  has  a  reputation  for  getting 
thing^s  done. 

— Miss  Theresa  Smith  of  Canton, 
has  been  elected  teacher  of  music  in 
the  East  Palestine  Schools  to  suc- 
ceed Prof.  Fitzgerald  who  recently 
resigned. 

— The  Morgan  County  Institute 
elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  J.  S.  Taylor,  McCon- 
nelsville;  Secretary,  Miss  Corintha 
Whipple,  McConelsville ;  Executive 
Committee:  Supt.  Brown,  Stock- 
port; Supt.  F.  Landsittle,  Chester- 
hill;  T.  E.  McElhiney,  Eaglesport; 
O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  Principal  G. 
R.  Warman,  McConnelsville. 

Albert  Schumacher  of  Bluffton 
has  been  elected  to  a  position  in 
the  high  school  at  Pandora,  giving 
the  school  three  teachers  which  is  a 
proof  of  rapid  growth  and  progress. 

— The  Putnam  County  Institute 
elected  the  following  officers :  Pres- 
ident, Prin.  C.  S.  Steiner,  Pandora ; 
Vice-President,  J.  E.  Hathorn, 
Leipsic;  Secretary,  Miss  Jessie 
Kirk,  Leipsic;  Chorister,  T.  R. 
Reese,  Columbus  Grove;  Executive 
Committee,  W.  S.  Wallen,  Ottawa. 


— Supt.  C.  B.  Stinebaugh  of  Per- 
rysburg,  has  enlarged  his  field  of 
activity  by  accepting  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  township  schools  in 
addition  to  his  regular  work.  "For 
this  extra  work  he  receives  $200. 

— ^The  Dayton  schools  will  open 
September  nth  and  on  Saturday 
preceding  Supt.  Carr  will  meet  the 
teachers  in  sectional  meetings  and 
help  plan  the  work  for  the  year. 

— Miss  Ora  Eastman,  of  Ottawa, 
has  been  elected  to  the  principalship 
of  the  high  school  at  Wauseon,  and 
Supt.  Biery  is  to  be  congratulated. 

— Prof.  T.  A.  Edwards,  who  is 
well-known  and  highly  esteemed  all 
over  Ohio,  has  been  spending  his 
vacation  in  his  native  state  doing 
work  for  Berea  College.  He  is  su- 
perintendent of  the  Model  and  In- 
dustrial schools  of  this  college,  and 
is  wielding  a  most  wholesome  in- 
fluence among  the  nine  hundred 
students. 

— Supt.  J.  C.  Shauk,  of  Dupont, 
has  been  a  reader  of  the  Monthly 
for  twenty  years,  and  has  thus  kept 
in  close  touch  with  the  educational 
progress  of  Ohio.  He  is  a  man  of 
broad  outlook  and  is  ever  alert  to 
gather  the  right  sort  of  material 
for  his  work. 

—Prin.  W.  P.  Cope,  of  the  Ham- 
ilton high  school,  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  record  of  his  son  De 
Witt,  who,  in  1904,  graduated  from 
Amherst  with  the  degree  summa 
cum  laude  and  last  year  did  sue- 
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cessfully  the  first  year's  work  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School. 

— Supt.  A.  L.  Gebhard,  of  Otta- 
wa, has  resigned  his  position  in  or- 
der to  take  his  degree  at  Yale  next 
year.  He  has  won  a  high  place  in 
the  esteem  of  the  people  and  they 
regret  his  going  very  much,  but  all 
believe  that  he  has  a  brilliant  career 
before  him: 

— Miss  Leeta  Kelly,  of  Loudon- 
ville,  and  Miss  Alma  Leslie,  of  Asi5- 
land,  have  been  elected  to  positions 
in  the  Ashland  schools  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  Miss  Bessie  Davidson 
and  Miss  Faye  Smith,  who  have  re- 
signed. 

— At  the  alumni  dinner  given  m 
connection  with  the  semi-centennial 
celebration  of  the  National  Normal 
University  at  Lebanon,  the  sum  of 
$2,500  was  raised  for  the  institu- 
tion. Many  prominent  alumni  re- 
turned to  the  scenes  of  their  former 
struggles  and  triumphs  and  the  cel- 
ebration was  in  every  way  a  great 
success. 

— The  Board  of  Education  of 
Cincinnati  has  recently  adopted  a 
merit  system,  having  for  its  purpose 
the  offering  to  the  teachers  in  the 
city  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
substantial  returns  for  outside 
work.  Lender  the  system  as  pro- 
posed, the  earning  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  credits  for  summer  school 
work,  university  work,  reading  cir- 
cle work,  etc.,  entitles  the  holder 
to  an  increase  of  $50  per  year  to 
his  salary.     The  Board  has  raised 


the  salaries  of  all  District  teacliers 
from  a  $700  maximum  to  an  $800 
maximum,  said  increase  to  come  in 
$25  annual  raises.  The  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  an  additional  $50  as 
noted  above  is  open  to  both  District 
and  Intermediate  teachers. 

— Miss  Leornada  Goss,  who  re- 
cently graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  has  been  elected 
to  a  position  in  the  high  school  of 
Hamilton,  and  conies  to  this  posi- 
tion with  the  best  recommendations 
for  efficiency. 

Supt.  E.  R.  Hunt,  of  Gilboa,  has 
been  elected  to  the  principalship  of 
the  West  building  of  Ottawa,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  emi- 
nent fitness  for  the  place.  He  is  a 
clean,  wholesome  man  and  has  a 
promising  future  in  the  school  busi- 
ness. 

— Prin.  H.  R.  Brush,  of  the  Ash- 
land high  school,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  more  lucrative  position  in 
Hope  College,  Michigan. 

— Supt.  C.  M.  Grubb,  of  Howard, 
was  married  July  26,  to  Miss  La 
Villa  Critchfield,  an  estimable  young 
lady  of  that  place.  They  will  be 
established  in  their  delightful  new 
home  by  the  time  the  school  bell 
rings  in  September. 

— The  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  South- Western  Association 
will  be  held  at  Hamilton,  the  fourth 
Saturday  in  October,  and  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  have  a  reunion  of 
a  large  number  of  those  who  were 
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connected  with  this  association  in 
former  years. 

— August  Heckman,  of  Ottawa, 
one  of  the  most  active  and  progres- 
sive teachers  of  Putnam  County, 
made  an  extensive  tour  in  the  West 
during  vacation,  visiting  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  and  Yellowstone 
Park.  Of  course  he  considers  the 
Park  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

— A.  C.  D.  Metzger,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  examiners  in  Knox 
County,  will  have  charge  of  the 
work  in  physics  and  chemistry  in 
Kenyon  Military  Academy  this  year 
at  a  salary  far  in  excess  of  what  has 
been  paid  heretofore. 

— Miss  Ila  Williams  has  been 
promoted  from  the  eighth  grade  to 
the  high  school  in  Mt.  Vernon  and 
will  have  the  German  and  part  of 
the  work  in  Algebra. 

— Supt.  J.  C.  Beggs,  of  Columbus 
Grove,  spent  his  vacation  teaching 
in  Lima  College,  and  won  laurels 
and  friends.  He  is  certainly  one 
of  the  coming  young  men  in  North- 
western Ohio. 

—Dr.  H.  H.  Snively,  of  North 
High  School,  Columbus,  and  Miss 
Florence  Knowlton,  of  Plymouth, 
were  married  August  15th.  Our 
best  washes  go  with  them. 

— Supt.  J.  K.  Baxter,  of  Cantcn, 
received  a  veritable  ovation  at  the 
Knox  County  institute.  When  he 
entered  the  room  the  Chautauqua 
salute  was  given;  later  on  upon  a 


motion  by  C.  M.  Barber,  he  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
institute  for  life,  and  still  later  on 
A.  C.  D.  Metzger,  in  a  very  feeling 
speech,  presented  him  from  the  in- 
stitute a  very  handsome  mirror,  in 
order  that  he  may  "see  himself  as 
others  see  him."  Through  it  all, 
joy  at  his  promotion  and  sorrow 
at  his  going  struggled  for  the  mas- 
tery. No  one  who  witnessed  these 
scenes  will  ever  forget  tliem  and  the 
loyal  friendship  of  the  Knox  Co. 
teachers  for  Supt.  Baxter  is  a  high 
tribute  to  his  work  and  worth. 

— R.  D.  Crout  who  took  his  mas- 
ter's degree  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  June,  has  been  elected  to 
the  principalship  of  the  high  school 
in  Columbus  Grove,  and  gives  rich 
promise  of  large  success. 

— A.  C.  Corwin  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  Troy  Township, 
Morrow  County,  and  is  hard  at 
work  organizing  the  schools  and 
working  out  a  course  of  study  for 
the  high  school  which  is  located  at 
Steam  Corners. 

— Miss  Mary  E.  Seymour  and 
Supt.  J.  G.  Leland  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
conducted  a  very  successful  sum- 
mer school  which  proved  a  great 
convenience  to  many  teachers  in 
the  county  for  review  work. 

— The  following  teachers  have 
been  elected  to  positions  in  the  Sa- 
lem schools  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Supt.  Johnson:  Miss  Lina 
C.  Dineheart  of  Elkhart,  Ind. ;  Miss 
Elsie  Roberts  of  Damascus;  Miss 
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Linnie  Chessman  of  North  Benton^ 
and  Miss  Winifred  Palmer  of 
Rootstown.  The  following  teach- 
ers have  resigned:  Miss  Ada 
Freed,  Miss  Greta  Piatt,  and  Miss 
Virginia  Willaman. 

— Prin.  C.  D.  Steiner,  of  Pan^ 
dora,  spent  his  vacation  in  the  sum- 
mer school  at  Wooster,  doing  ad- 
vanced work.  In  common  with 
many  other  teachers  of  the  State, 
he  is  yearning  for  a  college  diploma. 

— Dr.  J.  O.  Creager  of  the  Na- 
tional Normal  University  at  Leb- 
anon, is  winning  an  enviable  repu- 
tation by  his  remarkable  success  in 
fitting  students  for  Yale.  Several 
of  his  students  will  enter  the  senior 
class  at  Yale  this  year. 

— Prof.  John  A.  Bendinger,  of 
Columbus,  has  been  elected  dean  of 
the  school  of  music  of  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  at  Delaware,  and 
will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
new  position  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  year.  He  is  admirably  fitted 
for  the  work  and  his  success  is  an 
assured  fact  in  advance. 

— Supt.  W.  L.  JeflFers,  of  the 
Warren  Township,  Belmont  Co. 
schools,  has  been  appointed  to  mem- 
bership on  the  board  of  county  ex- 
aminers to  succeed  J.  O.  Porter- 
field. 

— John  C.  Fisher,  of  Wapako- 
neta,  has  been  elected  to  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  high  school  in  Ash- 
land, and  goes  to  his  new  position 
with  very  strong  recommendations 
from  prominent  educators. 


— ^August  2  witnessed  a  notable 
reunion  of  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  schools  of  Sterling,  which 
brought  together  people  from  far 
and  near.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Supt.  D.  H.  Loreaux  of  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  D. ;  A.  L.  Conrad  of 
Springfield,  Theo.  E.  Kissinger, 
Dr.  L.  L.  Toland,  Hon.  Geo.  W. 
Ross  of  Findlay,  A.  W.  Orr  of  Orr- 
ville,  Supt.  G.  N.  Baumgartner  of 
Sterling,  B.  G.  Lee  of  Barberton, 
and  W.  K.  Bechtel  of  Creston,  Mrs. 
Laverne  Shumaker,  Miss  Smith. 
C.  W.  Hoover  was  chairman  and 
Mrs.  Graber  had  charge  of  the 
music. 

— Supt.  Frank  E.  Reynolds  and 
Miss  Charlotte  Westhofer  were 
married  Aug.  9th,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride  near  Uhrichsville,  by 
Supt.  C.  L.  VanCleve  of  Mansfield, 
after  which  they  sojourned  at 
Mackinac  for  a  few  days.  The 
Monthly  extends  heartiest  congra- 
tulations. 

— Being  in  a  prophetic  mood,  we 
desire  to  record  the  prediction  that 
John  S.  Alan  the  new  principal  of 
the  Mt.  Vernon  high  school,  will  be 
a  success  from  the  first  day. 
Though  his  head  may  be  among  the 
stars,  his  feet  are  always  on  the 
ground. 

—Miss  Faith  Welling,  of  North 
High  School,  Columbus,  spent  a 
good  part  of  her  vacation  at  Asbury 
Park,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  reveling  in  the  sights 
and  gathering  strength  for  still  lof- 
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tier  flights  in  the  ethereal  realms 
of  teaching. 

— The  Knox  County  Institute  un- 
der the  enthusiastic  leadership  of 
Supt.  H.  S.  Workman,  enrolled 
125  members  in  the  Reading  Circle 
before  adjournment,  and  there  are 
many  more  to  follow.  This  county 
has  a  noble  band  of  workers  and 
they  work  together  in  a  harmony 
that  is  inspiring. 

— Miss  Elizabeth  Webb,  who  has 
taught  in  the  Columbus  schools  for 
several  years,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  in  the. schools  of  Zion 
City. 

— Supt.  W.  S.  Sackett,  of  Leip- 
sic,  has  secured  the  services  of  Miss 
Callie  Hoffman  for  third  grade 
work  in  his  school  and  thinks  he 
has  drawn  .a  prize. 

— Miss  Ella  R.  Culbertson,  who 
for  a  score  of  years  has  taught  in 
the  Ironton  high  school  most  suc- 
cessfully, has  resigned  her  position. 

— State  Librarian  C.  B.  Gal- 
breath  has  had  reprinted  in  the 
form  of  a  neat  booklet,  his  sketch 
of  Benjamin  Russel  Hanby,  the  au- 
thor of  "Darling  Nellie  Gray."  In 
this  sort  of  work  Mr.  Galbreath  is 
a  master,  and  the  whole  State  of 
Ohio  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  preserving  the  memory  of  our 
historical  characters.  In  the  July 
number  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Quarterly,  he  has 
another  article  on  Song  Writers  of 
Ohio,  devoting  the  article  to  Will 


Lamertine  Thompson,  of  East  Liv- 
erpool, who  wrote  "Gathering  the 
Shells  from  the  Sea-shore." 

—  Supt.  A.  L.  Gebhard,  of 
Ottawa,  was  signally  honored  Aug. 
1 6th,  when  a  large  number  of  rep- 
resentative business  and  profession- 
al men  tendered  him  a  banquet  at 
Hotel  DuMont,  to  express  to  him 
their  appreciation  of  his  work  and 
their  good  wishes  as  he  goes  to  his^ 
new  field  of  activity.  Four  men. 
were  present  who  have  held  the  of- 
fice of  superintendent:  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler, J.  W.  Smith,  J.  H.  Secrest,  and 
the  guest  of  honor.  All  of  these 
spoke  with  much  feeling.  One  of 
the  most  artistic  speeches  was  made 
by  Hon.  A.  P.  Sandles  whose  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  Mr.  Gebhard  will 
long  remain  a  bright  memory  with, 
all  who  were  present. 

— W.  D.  Parsons,  of  Chicago,  is 
making  a  campaign  in  Ohio  for  the 
publishers,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  and 
is  rapidly  winning  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  school  people. 

— The  Knox  County  Institute 
elected  the  following  officers:  Pres- 
ident, Supt.  J.  R.  VanVoorhis,  Dan- 
ville ;  Secretary,  Miss  Fanny  Thrail- 
kill,  Mt.  Vernon;  Ex.-Com.,  Supt. 
J.  G.  Leland,  Mt.  Vernon,  Supt.  W. 
W.  Borden,  Fredericktown,  and 
Supt.  C.  M.  Grubb,  Howard ;  O.  T. 
R.  C.  Secreatry,  Supt.  H.  S.  Work- 
man,  Buckeye  City. 

— C.  V.  Trott,  of  Mt.  Vernon^ 
formerly  a  teacher,  but  now  an  at- 
torney, has  been  appointed  a  mem-^ 
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ber  of  the  board  of  school  exami- 
ners, to  succeed  Supt.  J.  K.  Baxter. 
The  other  members  are  Supt.  C.  M. 
Grubb,  of  Howard,  and  A.  C.  D. 
Metzger,  Gambier. 

—  The  Washington  County 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at 
Marietta,  August  7-1 1.  The  in- 
structors were  Supt.  J.  1).  Simkins, 
Newark.  O.;  Supt.  J.  V.  McMil- 
lan and  Miss  Martha  Monroe,  Mar- 
ietta, ( ).  Evening  lecturer  Freder- 
ick Wni.  l-nger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hon.  E.  A.  Jones  was  present 
Thursday  P.  M.,  and  Friday  A.  M. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Burns  was  present  on 
Thursday  all  day.  The  enrollment 
was  nearly  four  hundred. 

The  institute  was  one  of  the 
most  profitable  ever  held  in  Mariet- 
ta, and  those  who  attended  the 
whole  session  profited  greatly  by 
the  valuable  experience  gained. 

The  primary  work  is  not  an  ex- 
periment any  longer.  The  work 
done  along  this  line  by  Miss  Mon- 
roe has  been  very  highly  com- 
mended and  the  committee  must 
not  overlook  this  part  of  the  work 
another  year. 

— A.  M.  Farlow,  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  office,  of  Probate 
Judge,  and  under  normal  conditions 
will  be  elected.  Thus,  the  schools 
of  Washington  County  will  lose  a 
valuable  teacher  and  educator. 

Officers  of  the  Washington 
County  Teachers*  Institute  for  1905 
and  1906,  are:  President,  D.  A. 
Leake,  Lowell,  O. ;  Secretary,  Min- 


nie Wright,  Beverly,  O. ;  Ex.  Com., 
F.  P.  Wheeler,  MarietU,  O.,  R.  D. 
2,  Elmer  Jordan,  Marietta,  O.,  R. 
D.  I,  J.  F.  Wagner,  Beverly,  O., 
Secretary  O.  T.  R.  C,  G.  W.  Per- 
kins, Marietta,  O.,  R.  D.  3. 

— Supt.  Elmer  W.  Jordan  has- 
been  reelected  superintendent  of 
Marietta  Township  for  three  years 
and  his  salary  was  increased.  The 
high  school  has  been  advanced 
from  third  to  the  second  class. 
They  have  a  new  library,  much  new 
apparatus  has  been  added.  The 
educational  docs  not  wane  where 
Supt.  Jordan  is^. 

— Supt.  D.  A.  Leake  who  has 
Ix^cn  at  Lowell  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  goes  to  New  Matamoras  this 
year. 

— M.  C.  Smith,  of  Xoble  County, 
has  been  elected  superintndent  of 
the  Macksburg  schools.  He  spent 
his  summer  vacation  at  Ada. 

— Miss  Zoe  Brow-n,  principal  of 
the  high  school  in  Mt.  Sterling,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
high  school  of  her  home  town,  Ot- 
tawa. 

— Supt.  T.  F.  Johnson  of  Wood- 
stock was  elected  at  Mendon,  and 
while  considering  that  proposition 
was  offered  Iberia  at  a  higher  sal- 
ary and  hence  accepted  the  latter 
place. 

— The  Adams  County  Teachers 
Institute  was  held  at  Cherry  Fork, 
August  7th  to  Aug  I2th,  inclusive. 
The    instructors    were    Supt,    H. 
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B.  Williams  of  Sandusky,  Prof.  S. 
A.  Long  of  Dayton  and  Mrs. 
Frances  G.  Richard  of  Oxford. 
Enrollment  one  hundred  and  forty. 
O.  T.  R.  C.  enrollment  seventy. 
Officers  elected :  President,  M.J. 
Jones,  Cedar  Mills ;  Vice-President, 
J.  Shiimaker,  West  Union;  Secre- 
tary, Anna  Campbell,  Cedar  Mills; 
Assistant  Secretary,  Anna  Ellison, 
Dunkinsville ;   Secretary   O.   T.   R. 

C,  J.  M.  Bowman,  Bentonville; 
Executive  Committee  for  three 
years,  H.  H.  •  Reighley,  Man- 
chester. 

— Principal  Y.  T.  Sheets  of  Os- 
trander  will  enter  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity next  term  and  will  soon  at- 
tract attention  by  his  strong  per- 
sonality and  good  work. 

— Herman  ?vIcDougal,  one  of  the 
stalwart  teachers  of  Putnam 
County,  has  just  been  inducted  into 
the  office  of  county  treasurer,  hav- 
ing been  elected  one  year  ago. 

— Stiperintendent  S.  J.  Lafferty 
of  Johnsville  has  decHned  a  reelec- 
tion in  order  to  enter  Ohio  State 
University.  He  has  taught  eight 
years  and  has  had  a  regular  in- 
crease in  salary  of  fi\e  dollars  a 
month  each  year. 

— The  Ashtabula  County  Christy 
School  of  Pedagogy  closed  a  very 
successful  term  at  South  Xew 
Lyme,  Augtist  4.  There  was  a 
large  enrollment  of  teachers  and  the 
work  done  by  all  was  very  satis- 
factory.    Dr.   A.  E.  Winship  was 


present  one  week  and  gave  some 
most  helpful  and  inspiring  lectures, 

— Miss  Lillian  James  of  Carding- 
ton,  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Chicago  Junc- 
tion. 

— Miss  H.  Elizabeth  Williams,  of 
Iberia,  received  a  common  school 
life  certificate  at  the  recent  exam- 
ination, but  her  name  was  omitted 
from  the  list  published. 

— The  Morrow  County  Institute 
elected  the  following  officers :  Pres- 
ident, Supt.  F.  H.  Flickinger,  Car- 
dington;  Secretary,  Miss  Helen 
Nicholas,  Cardington;  Executive 
Committee,  Supt.  R.  O.  Witcraft, 
Chesterville ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secre- 
tary, Prin.  C.  G.  Leiter,  Mt.  Gilead. 

— Prin.  G.  M.  Bingam  of  Geneva 
has  been  elected  superintendent  at 
Newton  Falls,  (Trumbull  Co.)  and 
is  well  fitted  for  the  work. 

— The  officers  of  the  institute  in 
Ashtabula  County  are  the  follow- 
ing: President,  John  Craig,  Ashta- 
bula; \'ice- President,  Miss  Marvia, 
Wayne:  Secretary,  Miss  Ethel 
lUighy,  Kingsville,  Ohio:  O.  T.  R. 
C.  Secretary,  H.  C.  White,  South 
Xew  Lyme :  Executive  Committee, 
Supt.  E.  W.  Hamblin,  Kingsville, 
(three  years),  Supt.  F.  E.  Elliott, 
Ashtabula  Harbor  (two  years). 

—Supt.  Ci.  W.  Pilchard  of  Cen- 
tral City,  W.  \'a.,  is  rejoicing  in 
the  prospect  of  a  fine  new  building 
and  in  the  growth  and  success  of 
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the  schools.  The  success  is  in 
large  measure  due  to  his  own  faith- 
ful work. 

— The  attendance  at  the  summer 
school  of  Ohio  University  reached 
the  650  mark,  and  all  who  had  to 
do  with  the  school  are  greatly 
pleased  with  this  vety  large  attend- 
ance! 

— Miss  Jessie  Curtis  who  has 
been  teaching  in  Oalena  has  been 
elected  to  a  position  in  the  schools 
of  Delaware  and  Supt.  Stokes  is 
to  be  congratulated. 

— Supt.  E.  B.  Cox  of  Xenia, 
Supt.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve  of  Mansfield, 
and  Supt.  Charles  ^Haupert  of 
Wooster,  each  gave  a  brief  course 
of  lectures  in  the  summer  school  of 
Ohio  State  University. 

-A^rs.  Anna  Hughes  Marks  of 
Hillsboro  commends  the  Highland 
County  Institute: 

The  1905  session  of  the  H.  C.  T. 
I.  held  in  Bell's  Opera  House, 
Hillsboro,  O.,  August  7-1 1  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  most  profitaljle  one 
ever  held  in  the  county. 

Under  the  daily  instruction  of  Dr. 
P.  I.  Tussing  and  Prof.  (Ico.  P. 
Bible,  the  hearers  got  the  best. 
Every  talk  was  full  of  rich  th(nij^ht 
clearly  and  carefully  expressed.  The 
teachers  showed  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation and  the  hour  always  seemed 
too  short.  The  citizens  did  much 
to  make  the  meeting  a  success  by 
opening  their  homes  to  the  teach- 
ers and  by  taking  associate  mem- 
bership at  the  regular  fee.     I>y  rea- 


son of  this  help  we  were  able  to  give 
two  extra  lectures,  one  by  Dr.  Wil- 
letts,  the  other  by  Ralph  Parlette. 
With  one  from  each  instructor  w^e 
had. four  evening  lectures  that  can 
not  be  bettered  on  any  lecture  plat- 
form. The  leading  club  women  of 
the  town  were  regular  attendants 
and  gave  encouragement  by  their 
intelligent  interest. 

It  was  a  week  of  intellectual  ad- 
vancement and  the  schools  will  see 
better  work  the  coming  year. 

— The  Brown  County  Institute, 
held  at  Mt.  Orab,  July  31  to  Aug- 
ust 4,  was  quite  a  success.  Supt. 
Williams  and  Dr.  Hodge  did  excel- 
lent work  and  left  much  to  inspire 
the  teachers  of  the  county.  The 
following  officers  were  elected: 
Supt.  F.  M.  SchatZiiian,  Aberdeen, 
().,  President;  Flora  Herzog,  Rip- 
ley, Secretary;  Supt.  E.  V.  Ste- 
phan.  Mt.  Orab,  Ex.  Committee. 

—Supt.  \V.  R.  Butcher  of  St. 
Clairsville  increased  the  O.  T.  R. 
C.  nvjmbcrsliip  in  Belmont  County 
last  year  from  two  to  two  hundred 
and  thirty  and  so  highly  did  the 
institute  appreciate  his  noble  ser- 
vices that  he  was  re-elected  by  an 
enthu'i?-stica]ly  unanimous  vote. 
W'oiild  that  there  were  a  Butcher 
in  each  county. 

— The  h'ranklin  County  Teach- 
ers ele.ted  the  following  as  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Pres.,  Supt. 
E.  A.  Koll),  Hilliard;  Vice.-Pres., 
S.  E.  Heller,  Canal  Winchester; 
Sec,  Miss  Mary  Djnnison.  Briggs- 
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dale ;  Ex.  Com.,  J.  F.  Nave,  West- 
ervillc;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec.,  A.  L. 
Peters,  Columbus. 

— Supt.  M.  E.  Osbourne  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Wal- 
nut Tp.  (Fairfield  Co.)  school  and 
also  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Thurston. 

— Miss  Olive  Woodward  of  Oak 
Harbor  has  been  re-elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Perrys- 
burg,  which  stamps  her  work  of 
last  year  with  approval. 

— W.  L.  Jeffers,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  Board  of 
County  Examiners  in  Belmont  Co. 
is  superintendent  of  the  Warren 
Township  schools  and  has  all  the 
qualifications  that  make  for  success. 

— Supt.  A.  H.  Rummel  enters 
upon  his  new  work  at  Flushing 
with  that  fine  enthusiasm  that  in- 
sures success.  They  have  a  new 
building  well  equipped  and  the  out- 
look is  altogether  good.  The  peo- 
ple are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
securing  such  a  progressive  super- 
intendent. 

— Supt.  J.  E.  Clark  has  been  re- 
elected at  an  increase  of  salary  for 
his  eleventh  year  at  Scio;  he  was 
also  recently  appointed  a  member 
of  Harrison  County  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers. 

— A  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold 
Tompkins  was  witnessed  in  the 
Belmont  County  Institute.  He  was 
to  have  been  one  of  the  instructors 


in  that  county  this  year  but  illness 
prevented,  and  when  the  news  of 
his  death  came,  the  Institute  sus- 
pended regular  work,  arose  and 
sang  a  beautiful  hymn.  The  scene 
was  most  touching  and  this  was" 
followed  by  a  noble  tribute  by  Dr. 
W.  W.  Stetson  of  Maine  who  had 
taken  his  place  on  the  programme. 

— The  new  officers  of  the  Bel- 
mont County  Institute  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Pres.,  E.  E.  Lucas,  Bel- 
mont; Vice-Pres.,  A.  B.  Lynn, 
Barnesville;  Sec,  Miss  Jessie 
Reed,  Barnesville;  Ex.  Com.,  (for 
three  years),  Supt.  F.  L.  Maris, 
Bethesda,  (one  year),  Prin.  C.  C. 
Conrad,  Bridgeport. 

— W.  E.  Binkley  has  been  elected 
O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary  in  Allen 
County  and  at  the  close  of  the  in- 
stitute the  membership  roll  was 
nearing  the  two  hundred  mark. 

— Edgar  Ervin,  field  agent  for 
Ohio  L^niversity,  bas  been  nomin- 
ated for  representative  in  the  Leg- 
islature in  Meigs  County,  and  in 
that  county  nomination  is  equivalent 
to  election.  Hence,  we  shall  expect 
to  see  his  face  and  hear  his  voice  in 
legislative  halls  next  winter. 

— C.  G.  Stewart  who  has  been 
teaching  in  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity for  a  year  past  has  been  elected 
to  a  position  in  the  Toledo  hi;::^h 
school  at  a  salary  of  $1,400. 

—Supt.  H.  B.  Work  of  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  has  been  re-elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years  and  salary 
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increased  to  $2,400.  School  mat- 
ters are  in  excellent  condition  and 
the  people  are  delighted. 

— Supt.  Chas.  Troy  of  Claring- 
ton  died  of  typhoid  fever  after  a 
short  illness  early  in  August.  He 
is  mourned  by  a  large  number  of 
friends.  Our  sympathy  is  extend- 
ed to  the  bereaved  family. 

— Supt.  Frank  L.  Lytle  who  did 
very  efficient  work  at  Copley  for 
eleven  years  goes  to  Hudson  and 
we  predict  great  success  for  him  in 
his  new  field. 

— Miss  Edith  S  Hurst,  daughter 
of  Gen.  Hurst,  ChiFicothe,  is  elect- 
ed to  teach  History  and  German  in 
the  Ironton  High  School.  Miss 
Hurst  last.  June  received  the  A.  B. 
degree  from  Michigan  University, 
Ann  Arbor,  which  carries  with  it 
a  life  certificate  in  Michigan.  Sal- 
ary $675  for  nine  months. 

— A  summer  term  of  six  w&jks 
was  ccn ducted  at  Rio  (jrinde  Col- 
k\i^e  with  the  most  gratifying  re- 
sults. There  was  a  gojd  enrjK- 
ment  and  a  true  spirit  of  harmony 
and  earnestness  amonj^  t".e  stu- 
dents. A  number  of  teachers  en- 
rolled and  made  a  special  sludy  of 
Literature.  Also,  quite  a  number 
pursued  the  regular  college  work 
and  received  credit  on  the  records. 
At  the  close  of  the  term,  the  teach- 
ers entertained  the  students  with  a 
select  program  and  refreshments, 
and  they  all  went  to  tb^ir  homes 
expressing  themselves  as  well  sat- 


isfied with  the  work  and  with  a  de- 
sire for  another  summer  term. 

— L.  S.  •  Hopkins  of  the  Troy 
high  school  has  been  elected  as 
teacher  of  science  in  the  high 
school  at  Massillon.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Campbell  of  the  same  school 
goes  to  high  school  work  in  Minne- 
apolis, and  Miss  Viola  Person,  a 
teacher  in  third  grade  has  accepted 
a  place  in  the  schools  of  Catskill, 
New  York. 

— Supt.  J.  R.  Anderson  of  Bell- 
aire  is  rejoicing  in  the  completion 
of  their  new  high  school  building 
which  cost  $40,000,  and  is  up-to- 
date  in  all  respects,  having  well 
equipped  chemical  and  physical  lab- 
oratories, and  many  other  conveni- 
ences. There  has  been  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  salaries  and  the 
Board  of  Education  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  advancement  of  the  educa- 
tional procession. 

— Miss  Alice  Belford  of  Cald- 
well, who  last  year  taught  at  Gib- 
sonburg  has  been  electe.l  for  fourth 
grade  work  at  Sistersville.  W.  Va. 

— Velorus  Martz  who  completed 
the  work  for  the  master's  degree 
in  the  Ohio  State  University  in 
June,  has  been  elected  to  a  posi- 
tion in  Central  High  School,  Co- 
lumbus. 

— Outline  Studies  in  English 
Literature  is  the  title  of  a  prac- 
tical book  of  over  one  hundred 
pages  by  W.  D.  Sydenstricker  of 
Ironton,  Ohio.     The  following  re- 
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view  of  it  by  Prof.  Warren  Darst 
is  a  good  description  of  its  con- 
tents and  a  high  commendation  of 
its  worth: 

"I  have  examined  Outline  Studies 
in  English  Literature  to  which  is 
appended  a  similar  treatment  of 
American  Literature  by  Prof.  W. 
D.  Sydenstricker.  It  gives  evidence 
of  much  literary  research  by  the  au- 
thor. The  questions  are  suggestive, 
and  serve  to  guide  the  mind  and 
give  point  to  study.  The  literary 
gems  are  well  selected.  The  volume 
will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  man- 
ual for  students  of  literature." 

— The  Following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Belmont  County  In- 
stitute : 

Whereas  certain  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation in  Belmont  County  have  at- 
tempted to  nullify  the  law  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  teachers  for 
attending  the  Institute,  by  requir- 
ing their  teachers  to  enter  into  a 
so-called  contract,  providing  that 
they  shall  not  demand  nor  receive 
payment  for  such  attendance, 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  teachers 
of  Belmont  County,  denounce  such 
action  as  unpatriotic,  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  schools, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  Statute  and  void ;  and  that  the 
officers  of  this  Institute  be  in- 
structed to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  and  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  teachers. 

— John  Cronin  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  principalship  of  the 


Horace  Mann  School,  Cincinnati, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  first  five 
grades  have  had  salaries  increased 
to  $800  with  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease them  to  $850  by  special 
work. 

— Prin.  Frank  Ellis  of  Belle- 
fontaine  and  Miss  Annabelle  Craig 
of  the  same  place  were  married  in 
August. 

— The  following  officers  were 
elected  in  Defiance  County :  Pres., 
D.  M.  Whetstone,  Defiance;  Sec, 
Miss  Mary  C.  Smith,  Hicksville; 
Ex.  Com.,  Supt.  O.  P.  Benington, 
Hicksville,  Prin.  Ervin,  Defiance, 
O.  A.  Myers,  Defiance;  O.  T.  R. 
C.  Sec,  Frank  Heater,  Sherwood. 

•  — W.  E.  Riggs,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Bel- 
mont County  Institute  sang  his 
way  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  277 
teachers  enrolled  at  the  recent 
session  and  thus  contributed  in 
large  measure  to  the  success  of  the 
week.     He  is  an  artist. 

— There  were  162  teachers  reg- 
istered at  the  N.  E.  A.  from  Cin- 
cinnati and  the  suburbs,  who  went 
east  in  parties  conducted  by  Prin. 
J.  S.  Haner,  Prin.  J.  A.  Heizer, 
John  C.  Haywood,  Wilbur  Strick- 
land, Supt.  C.  E.  Merry,  Prin.  O. 
P.  Voorhees  and  Mrs.  Klemm. 

— Miss  Hattie  Kerr  of  the  Ash- 
land schools  made  a  tour  of  the 
West  during  vacation  including 
Yellowstone  Park  and  wrote  a  very 
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interesting  description  of  her  trip      all   over  the  land  as  the   superin- 
for  the  Ashland  Times-Gazette,  tendent  at  Denver. 


— Supt.  S.  'D.  Eckhart.  of  the 
New  Boston  schools  has  been  em- 
ployed to  superintend  the  schools 
of  Clay  Township  (Scioto  County) 
in  connection  with  his  other  work. 
The  other  teachers  of  New  Boston 
are  Misses  Edna  Gist,  Ada  Long, 
Florence  Oakes  and  Bessie  Mc- 
Kinley. 

— The  Crawford  County  officers 
are:  Pres.,  R.  A.  Garvin,  Bucy- 
rus ;  Sec,  Miss  Bertha  Sherer,  Bu- 
cyrus;  Ex.  Com.,  E.  J.  Bittikofer, 
Ridgeton  and  Chas.  King,  North 
Robinson;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec,  Miss 
Emma  Cook,  Bucyrus. 

— The  following  officers  were 
elected  in  Athens  County:  Pres., 
J.  E.  Bailey,  Coolville;  Sec,  Miss 
Stella  Dunlavy,  Coolville;  Ex. 
Com.,  Alvin  Dille,  Albany,  M.  M. 
Bryson,  Glouster,  G.  H.  Lowden, 
Nelsonville;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec, 
Supt.  F.  S.  Coultrap,  Athens.  In 
this  county  the  institute  fee  in- 
cludes membership  fee  in  the  Read- 
ing Circle,  so  that  all  who  register 
at  the  institute  are  paid  up  mem- 
bers of  the  Circle. 

— Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have 
just  published  three  books  in  the 
Blodgett  Reader  Series,  a  primer 
and  two  readers  which  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  the  book-maker's  art. 
They  have  also  published  "A  Com- 
mon School  Spelling  Book/'  by 
Aaron   Gove,   so   favorably  known 


— The  Coshocton  County  officials 
are:  Pres.,  Frank  Pigman,  Wal- 
honding;  Sec,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Kanavel,  Nellie;  Ex.  Com.,  W.  H. 
Everhart,  Warsaw,  A.  C.  McDon- 
ald, Roscoe,  R.  Dumermuth,  Co- 
shocton ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec,  W.  O. 
Renner,  Canal  Lewisville. 

— These  are  the  officials  :n  Pick- 
away: Pres.,  Prin.  T.  Otto  Will- 
iams, Circleville;  Sec,  Supt.  S.  M. 
Sark.  Derby;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec, 
Dr.  A.  L.  Stump,  Orient. 

— Prin.  J.  B.  Scheidemantle  of 
Cincinnati  spent  his  vacation  in 
superintending  the  erection  of  his 
new  home  at  Hyde  Park. 

— Adams  County  has  the  follow- 
ing institute  officers:  Pres.^  M.  J. 
Jones,  Peebles;  Sec,  Miss  Anna 
Campbell,  West  Union ;  Ex.  Com., 
H.  H.  Reighley,  Winchester.  F.  W. 
Kendall,  Winchester,  W.  W.  Fen- 
ton,  West  Union ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec, 
J.  M.  Bowmian,  Manchester. 

— Prin.  C.  C.  Matheny  of  Athens 
has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the 
Circleville  high  school  and  will 
have  charge  of  the  work  in  mathe- 
matics. 

— Montgomery  County  elected 
the  following:  Pres.,  John  Kams; 
Sec,  Miss  Agnes  Duck  wall ;  Ex. 
Com.,  G.  A.  \\'ogaman,  J.  E.  Pet- 
erson, S.  L.  Caylor,  all  of  Dayton ; 
and  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec,  W.  H.  Leiter, 
Englewood. 
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—The  high  school  at  Delphos 
has  $500  worth  of  new  apparatus 
and  a  year  each  will  now  be  given 
to  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
physical  geography.  Many  of  the 
teachers  attended  summer  school  at 
Athens,  and  Oxford.  The  hjgh 
school  will  be  represented  this  year 
at  Miami,  Western  Reserve,  Lima 
College,  and  Delaware.  Supt. 
Shimp  and  Prin.  Miller  are  happy. 

— The  Darke  County  Institute 
officers  are  :  Pres.,  G.  H.  Garrison, 
Ansonia;  Vice-Pres.,  O.  A.  Gon- 
beaux,  Yorkshire;  Sec,  Miss  L. 
Maude  Reynolds,  Arcanum;  Ex. 
Com.,  Supt.  J.  A.  Crowell,  Brad- 
ford, and  O.  H.  Mathews,  Green- 
ville. 

— Miss  Inez  Baldwin,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  goes  from 
Forest  to  Delphos  to  take  charge 
of  the  work  in  Latin. 

— Supt.  W.  S.  Cadman  of  Nor- 
wood and  Miss  Nina  Fleshner,  one 
of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  under 
his  care  were  married  in  June  and 
took  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies  as 
a  prelude  of  the  long  cruise  upon 
the  sea  of  life.  May  the  sea  be 
smooth  and  the  gentle  breezes 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  flowers 
all  the  way. 

— Dr.  J.  J.  Burns  has  been  visit- 
ing many  institutes  and  by  his  ad- 
dresses has  been  inspiring  teachers 
to  do  more  careful  and  more  ap- 
preciative reading.  Incidentally  he 
has  pointed  the  way  to  good  liter- 
ature  as    distinguished    from   that 


which  never  was,  is  not,  and  never 
will  be  literature. 

— The  Geauga  County  officials 
are:  .Pres.,  C.  E.  Jenks,  Middle- 
field  ;  Vice-Pres.,  Miss  Jessie  King, 
Chardon ;  Sec,  W.  R.  Davis,  Char- 
don;  Ex.  Com.,  M.  H.  Norton,, 
Parkman,  B.  A.  Gates,  Welshfield, 
L.  V.  Mills,  Burton;  O.  T.  R.  C. 
Sec,  A.  A.  Fowler,  Chesterland. 

— On  the  new  building  of  Frank- 
lin College,  which  was  erected  after 
the  fire  a  few  years  since,  there  is 
a  bell  on  which  is  the  name  of 
John  A.  Bingham  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  graduates,  and  when- 
ever this  bell  rings  the  name  and 
life  of  this  distinguished  man  come 
to  the  mind  of  all  who  hear  itsk 
tones.  ' ; 

— Supt.  C.  C.  Kohl  of  Mechan- 
icsburg  and  Miss  Margatet  L. 
Williams  of  Jeflersonville  were 
married  August  2  and  life  will  be 
"one  glad  sweet  song"  this  year- 
over  Mechanicsburg  way. 

— The  Lawrence  County  officials 
are:  Pres.,  Prin.  T.  Howard  Win- 
ter, Ironton;  Sec,  Miss  Adda  O. 
Smith,  Powellsville ;  Ex.  Com.,  N. 
J.  Riter,  Ironton,  R.  G.  Russel, 
Ironton,  W.  D.  Sydenstricker, 
Coal  Grove;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec,  H. 
M.  Edwards,  South  Point. 

— C.  J.  Maughley,  formerly  in 
the  Bryan  high  school,  but  for  two 
years  past  in  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Hartwell. 
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— M.  W.  Lemen  of  Catawba  has 
been  appointed  to  membership  on 
the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Clark 
County,  succeeding  Supt.  S.  H. 
Neer,  who  has  served  the  county 
faithfully  fifteen  years. 

— Supt.  E.  E.  Newhouse  of  New 
Dover  and  Miss  Hazel  B.  Russell 
a  teacher  in  Ostrander  were  mar- 
ried in  August  and  are  now  arrang- 
ing the  household  goods  in  Clyde 
where  Mr.  Newhouse  assumes  the 
principalship  of  the  high  school. 

— The  Preble  County  officials 
are:  Pres.,  J.  M.  McDivitt;  Sec, 
Miss  Carrie  Whitaker,  both  of  New 
Paris ;  Ex.  Com.,  B.  S.  Davis,  New 
Paris,  F.  Rinehart,  W.  Alexandria, 
L.  D.  Brouse,  Camden ;  O.  T.  R. 
C.  Sec,  C.  S.  Bunger,  Euphenia. 

— T.  C.  Woodward  who  last 
year  taught  in  the  high  school  at 
Sidney  most  acceptably  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Akron  high 
school  to  teach  Mathematics. 

. — The  officials  in  Scioto  County 
are  :  Pres.,  Frank  Appel,  Ports- 
mouth ;  Sec,  Everett  Ault,  Scioto- 
ville;  Ex.  Com.,  J.  H.  Finney, 
Portsmouth,  Emory  F.  Evans,  Ed- 
gar Appel;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec,  Lu- 
ther A  Thompson,  Powellsville. 

— Miss  Anna  Wiles  of  Wooster 
has  been  elected  for  first  grade 
work  in  the  schools  of  East  Pales- 
tine. 

— Supt.  E.  L.  Rickert  of  Lowell- 
ville  has  accepted  a  principalship 
in  Youngstown  at  $1,250. 


,— W.  C.  Woodland,  head  of  the 
science  department  in  the  Warren 
high  school,  and  Miss  Agnes 
Blankenhorn  of  Beach  City  were 
married  August  3. 

— Miss  Jessie  Thomas  of  Ply- 
month  has  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Nor- 
walk  high  school. 

— Supt.  A.  A.  McKendree  of 
Morristown  has  occupied  his  pres- 
ent position  five  years  and  the  town 
must  grow  rapidly  if  it  hopes  to 
keep  pace  with  his  growth. 

— The  new  teachers  for  this  year 
at  Bridgeport  are  Mr.  Finley,  prin- 
cipal of  the  West  Bridgeport 
school,  Miss  Ethel  Usher,  second 
primary,  Miss  Elizabeth  Thomp- 
son, first  primary,  Miss  Maud 
Wood,  fifth  grade. 

— Delaware  County  elected  as 
follows :  Pres.,  Supt.  H.  W.  Brad- 
shaw,  Sunbury;  Vice-Pres.,  Geo. 
N.  Davis,  Radnor;  Sec,  Miss 
Stella  G.  Cone,  Delaware;  Ex. 
Com.,  Supt.  H.  A.  Stokes,  Dela- 
ware, Supt.  R.  H.  Allison,  Ashley, 
Prin.  H.  T.  Main,  Delaware. 

— Prin.  O.  M.  Patton  of  Cincin- 
nati spent  the  summer  devising  a 
plan  by  which  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Reading  Circle  in 
his  bailiwick  to  1,000.  His  work  in 
this  line  has  made  him  pleasantly 
conspicuous. 

C.  C.  Kelso,  who  for  two  years 
has  been  principal  of  the  Washing- 
ton C.   H.  high  school,  has  been 
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elected    to   a    position  in    Central 
High  School,  Columbus. 

C.  P.Parkhurst,  agent  for  Ginn 
&  Co.,  was  relieved  of  his  travel- 
ing-bag at  Dayton  a  few  days  ago 
by  two  thieves  who  made  merry  for 
a  time  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  his  mileage  book,  but  who  were 
captured  and  placed  in  durance  vile. 

— Prin.  W.  S.  Campbell  of  the 
Manchester  high  school  has  been 
elected  superintendent  at  Moscow, 
and  H.  H.  Reighley  of  the  Wayne 
Township  schools  goes  to  the 
Manchester  high  school  as  prin- 
cipal. 

— One  of  the  largest  personally 
conducted  parties  to  the  N,  E.  A. 
was  that  taken  out  of  Cincinnati 
by  O.  P.  Voorhes  over  the  Big 
Four  railroad.  Mr.  Voorhes  is  an 
expert  in  this  line  and  is  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  management  of  ex- 
cursionists. 

— The  Minot  House  at  Asbury 
Park,  was  the  stopping  place  of 
the  two  well  known  school  board 
women  of  our  State,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Hyre,  of  Cleveland,  and  Mrs. 
Pauline  Steinem,  of  Toledo. 

— Cincinnati  and  vicinity  had 
the  banner  representation  at  As- 
bury Park,  over  one  hundred  and 
sixty  being  registered  from  Ham- 
ilton County.  The  following  Cin- 
cinnati principals  conducted  parties 
by  the  different  routes:  O.  P. 
Voorhes,    John    Hauer   and    Wm. 


Vogel,  J.  A.  Heesir,  W.  S.  Strick- 
land, and  S.  T.  Logan. 

— ^The  newly  elected  state  direc- 
tor is  the  popular  principal  of  the 
well  known  Rayen  high  school  of 
Youngstown,  Wells  Griswold. 

— Supt.  T.  W.  Karr  of  Racine 
has  been  re-elected  as  usual.  He 
is  one  of  the  big-brained,  big- 
hearted  men  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  has  high  standards  of  educa- 
tion and  life. 

— One  of  the  most  timely  books 
that  has  come  from  the  press  re- 
cently is  "Agriculture  Through 
the  Laboratory  and  School  Gar- 
den," by  C.  R.  Jackson  and  Mrs. 
L.  S.  Daugherty  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Kirksville,  Mo.  It  is 
published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co., 
New  York.  Now  that  the  subject 
of  agriculture  in  rural  schools  is 
attracting  so  much  attention  we 
feel  certain  that  this  book  will 
meet  a  very  positive  need.  It 
covers  a  wide  range  of  topics  in  a 
very  interesting  style  with  illustra- 
tions that  illustrate.  It  will  be 
found  valuable  for  the  home  as 
well  as  the  school,  and  we  predict 
for  it  a  large  sale  in  Ohio  because 
of  its  real  merit.  The  price  is 
$1.50. 

— The  following  teachers  have 
been  elected  in  Akron  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Supt.  Hotch- 
kiss:  Miss  Clara  Hegenstecher, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  $800;  Elwyn 
C.     Roberts,     Willoughby,     $900; 
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Emma   Betson,  $570,  and   Martin 
Gill,  $400. 

— Miss  Marion  Schlessinger  has 
"been  promoted  to  the  principalship 
of  the  high  school  at  London.  She 
is  a  lady  of  marked  scholarship  and 
innate  refinement  and  we  predict 
for  her  great  success  in  her  new 
position. 

— The  new  high  school  build- 
ing at  Steubenville  will  be  called 
^'Wells  High  School"  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Bezaleel  Wells  by 
whose  influence  and  efforts  the 
first  school  house  was  built  in  that 
city. 

— Miss  Anna  Osgood,  principal 
of  Avondale  school,  Columbus,  is 
spending  her  vacation  in  Danville, 
Kentucky,  taking  treatment  for 
rheumatism  with  which  she  has 
teen  greatly  afflicted  for  several 
months. 

— Lewis  C.  Cox,  son  of  Supt.  E. 
B.  Cox,  of  Xenia,  has  been  elected 
to  a  position  in  the  Chillicothe  high 
school  as  teacher  of  the  sciences. 

— E.  B.  Stevens  has  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Macmillan 
Company  and  is  now  engaged  with 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Mr.  Stevens  is 
one  of  the  best  of  book  men  and 
has  won  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  school  men  all  over  Ohio.  He 
is  a  scholar,  and  never  less  than  a 
gentleman,  and  his  reputation  is 
above  repfoach.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company  are  most  fortunate  in 
securing  his  services  for  he  wins 


friends  all  the  while  and  the  better 
he  is  known  the  more  he  is 
esteemed. 

— President  J.  H.  Patterson  of 
the  National  Cash  Register,  invited 
all  the  teachers  of  the  Patterson 
School,  Dayton,  to  visit  the  N.  E. 
A.  as  his  guests,  and  quietly  gave 
each  two  hundred  dollars  for  inci- 
dentals. The  following  teachers 
accepted  his  hospitality:  Miss 
Leota  Clark,  Miss  Daisy  Ham- 
mond, Miss  Alice  Lane,  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Hallahan,  Miss  Anna  Levi- 
son.  Miss  Flora  Stocklein  and  Miss 
Anna  Farmer. 

— Dr.  Edgar  S.  Ingraham,  as- 
sistant professor  of  Romance  lan- 
guages in  Ohio  State  University, 
has  edited  "Victoria,"  and  other 
stories  in  Spanish,  which  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.  have  published  in  a 
neat  volume. 

— C.  C.  Patterson,  teacher  of 
Latin  in  the  high  school  of  Spring- 
field, has  been  elected  to  the  Prin- 
cipalship and  will  prove  himself 
most  efficient. 

— L.  W.  Warson,  who  graduated 
recently  from  Otterbein,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  at  New 
Madison. 

— Supt.  Harold  W.  Gilmer,  of 
Harpster,  has  been  reelected.  He 
graduated  a  fine  class  of  five,  two 
girls  and  three  boys,  May  27. 

— E.  C.  Dilger  has  been  elected 
superintendent  at  Basil,  at  $75  per 
month. 
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— A  board  member  says :  "  We 
give  preference  to  teachers  who 
have  normal  training,  even  with 
no  experience,  over  those  who  have 
the  experience,  but  lack  normal 
training/'  In  saying  this,  he  had 
in  mind  teachers  from  the  Colum- 
bus Normal  School,  especially. 

— L.  E.  Butts  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Moxahala  schools. 
He  is  also  superintendent  of  the 
Pleasant  Tp.,  Perry  Co.,  schools. 

— Supt.  W.  A.  Salter,  of  West 
Unity  has  been  reelected  and  also 
the  following  teachers:  Miss  Ada 
Weisri^,  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Car- 
olyn Chew,  Miss  Gertrude  Mallory 
and  Miss  Bertha  Crum. 

— Supt.  H.  E.  Hall,  of  Cygnet, 
has  been  unanimously  reelected, 
which  places  the  stamp  of  approval 
upon  his  work. 

—Supt.  E.  S.  Freed  of  Washing- 
tonville,  after  serving  seven  years, 
has  been  reelected  for  two  years  at 
an  increased  salary. 

— Supt.  Frank  E.  Elliott,  oi 
Ashtabula  Harbor,  has  been  re- 
elected and  Robt.  W.  Patterson,  of 
Oberlin  elected  Principal  of  the 
high  school. 

— Supt.  J.  S.  Johnson  and  Prin.  B. 
F.  Stanton,  of  Salem,  have  been  re- 
elected for  two  years  and  $ioo  ad- 
ded to  the  salary  of  each.  Miss 
Lillian  Robb,  Mis  Mary  Anderson, 
Miss  Helen  Wright  and  Park 
Kolbe  have  been  reelected  also  for 
high  school  work. 


— Supt.  George  G.  Von  Besseler, 
of  Madison,  has  been  reelected  af- 
ter a  year  of  most  successful  work. 

— J.  H.  Burnett,  after  two  years* 
service  as  Superintendent  at  Rock- 
ford,  O.,  was  reelected  for  two 
years  and  his  salary  increased  to 
■$i,ooo  per  year. 

— S.  Cotterman  has  been  reelect- 
ed Principal  of  Rockford  high 
school  at  a  salary  of  $700. 

—Prin.  A.  H.  Mabley,  of  the 
Painesville  high  school,  has  been 
reelected  at  $1,250. 

— On  May  25,  a  class  of  three 
boys  and  six  girls  graduated  from 
the  Barnesville  High  School.  Four 
years  ago  when  this  class  entered 
High  School,  it  consisted  of  nine- 
teen girls  and  twenty  boys.  Of  the 
original  class  six  received  diplomas, 
only  one  of  the  boys  who  started 
with  the  class  among  the  number. 
Mayor  J.  A.  White,  President  of 
the  School  Board,  on  presenting 
the  diplomas,  asked  this  question  : 
"Where  are  those  boys  to-night.'* 

— In  Washington  Co.  the  list  of 
officers  is  as  follows :  President,  D. 
A.  Leake,  Lowell;  secretary,  Min- 
nie Wright,  Beverly;  executive 
committee,  J.  F.  Wagner,  Beverly; 
Elmer  Jordan,  Marietta;  F.  P. 
Wheeler,  Marietta;  O.  T.  R.  C.  sec- 
retary, G.  W.  Perkins,  Marietta. 

— ^J.  A.  Harlor  has  resigned  his 
position  in  East  High  school,  Co- 
lumbus, to  accept  a  very  good  offer 
to    represent    Charles    Scribner's 
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Sons  in  Ohio,  a  position  that  he 
will  fill  most  acceptably,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  hosts  of  good  friends  all 
over  the  state. 

— Brown  County  elected  the  fol- 
lowing: President,  F.  M.  Shatz- 
man,  Aberdeen;  Secretary,  Flora 
Herzog,  Ripley;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, John  Henry,  Russelville ;  E. 
V.  Stephen,  Mt.  Oreb;  Homer  Ca- 
ball,  Higginsport;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec- 
retary, J.  W.  Campbell,  Sardinia. 

— Miss  Emma  Boyd,  teacher  of 
Latin  in  North  High  School,  Co- 
lumbus, has  resigned  her  position  in 
order  to  become  Mrs.  Latham,  of 
Plain  City.  From  translating  she 
has  been  translated. 

—Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chica- 
go, have  published  a  very  attractive 
edition  of  "Black  Beauty"  in  their 
series  of  Canterbury  classics,  which 
is  edited  by  Prin.  Chas.  W.  French, 
of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School, 
Chicago.  They  have  published  also 
"Japanese  Fairy  Tales,"  which  is 
one  of  the  daintiest  and  most  fas- 
cinating books  for  children  we  have 
seen. 

— Miss  Susan  Cockerill,  who  last 
year  taught  in  the  high  school  at 
Bucyrus,  has  been  elected  to  the 
principalship  of  the  high  school  at 
Georgetown. 

— The  officers  in  Wyandot  Coun- 
ty are:  President,  J.  H.  Grove, 
Nevada ;  Secretary,  Minnie  Stecher, 
Upper  Sandusky;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, M.  G.  Smith,  Upper  San- 


dusky; Ira  Taylor,  Upper  Sandus- 
ky; L.  H.  Craner,  Nevada;  O]  T| 
R.  C.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Constein^ 
Carey. 

— Miss  Jessie  Daniels  goes  from 
a  ward  school  in  Canton  to  Bucy- 
rus as  the  successor  of  Miss  Cock- 
erill 

— Miss  Ina  Bowman  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Martins  Ferry 
high  school  to  accept  a  more  lucra- 
tive position  as  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  high  school  at  East 
Liverpool.  Competent  judges  say 
she  is  one  of  the  best  teachers  in 
Ohio. 

— ^The  Lake  County  officers  are : 
President,  S.  D.  Shankland,  Wil- 
loughby;  Secretary,  Minnie  Persh- 
ing, Painesville;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, F.  H.  Kendall,  Painesville; 
Wm.  Gillespie,  Wickliffe;  Supt- 
Beck,  Kirtland. 

— Almost  all  the  principals  of 
the  ward  schools  in  Pittsburg  are 
men  and  the  salaries  range  from 
$2000  to  $2500.  In  some  cases  one 
man  has  supervision  over  two  or 
more  buildings.  The  assist  princi- 
pal devotes  all  her  time  helping  the 
teachers. 

— The  Miami  County  institute 
had  175  in  attendance  and  the  inter- 
est was  good.  Prof.  Edwin  Lee,  of 
Mt.  Union,  and  Prof.  Geo.  W. 
Knight,  of  Ohio  State,  greatly 
pleased  the  teachers. 

— W.  D.  Porterfield,  president  of 
the     Belmont     County     institute. 
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teaches  in  the  high  school  at  St. 
Clairsville,  and  lives  on  his  farm 
four  miles  out  in  a  home  that  is 
fine  every  way.  His  wife  and  two 
fine  boys  are  there  to  greet  him 
upon  his  return  and  life,  with  him, 
is  "one  glad  sweet  song." 

— Holmes  County  is  to  be  offi- 
cered thus:  President,  L.  H.  Ka- 
ser,  Millersburg;  Secretary,  Ada  V. 
Hyatt,  Killbuck;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, M.  A.  Warner,  Mt.  Hope; 
A.  W.  Elliott,  Millersburg;  L.  S. 
Hitchcock,  Millersburg;  O.  T.  R. 
C.  Secretary,  A.  W.  Elliott. 

— Herbert  S.  Johnson  has  re- 
signed his  place  in  the  East  Liver- 
pool high  school  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  college  course  at  Woos- 
ter. 

— G.  N.  Armstrong,  of  Laurel- 
ville,  who  made  such  a  noble  rec- 
ord at  Harvard,  has  been  elected 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Oberlin  College. 

— The  following  were  elected  in 
Henry  County:  President,  T.  H. 
Rower,  Hamler;  Secretary,  Grace 
Armstrong,  Deshler ;  Executive 
Committee,  C.  C.  Meekison,  Napo- 
leon ;  J.  A.  Wright,  Liberty  Center ; 
J.  H.  Smith,  Holgate ;  O.  T.  R.  C. 
Secretary,  W.  W.  Mohler,  Colton. 

— Miss  Grace  Hartman  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  high 
school  of  East  Liverpool  to  accept 
a  similar  place  in  the  high  school  of 
East  Cleveland. 

— The  Hocking  County  officials 
are :    President,  W.  T.  Poling,  Lo- 


gan; Secretary,  J.  C.  Huls,  Rock- 
bridge; Executive  Committee,  L. 
A.  Mathias,  Logan;  J.  C.  Stough- 
ton,  Rockbridge;  Rose  N.  White,. 
Logan;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  H. 
T.  Silverthorn,  Logan. 

— Seven  of  the  twelve  teachers 
in  the  New  Lexington  schools  at- 
tended the  summer  term  at  Ohio- 
University,  which  means  seven  ef- 
fective advertising  agencies  for 
summer  work  in  general  and  Ohio- 
University  in  particular  during  the 
coming  year. 

— Miss  Edna  Brown,  of  the  Se- 
gur  School,  Toledo,  has  resigned  to- 
accept  a  position  in  the  schools  of 
Indianopolis. 

— Miss  Blanche  Adams,  who  has 
won  laurels  in  the  schools  of  Co- 
lumbus Grove,  has  been  elected  to 
a  position  in  the  Lakewood  schools. 

— Prin.  Ed.  Brown,  of  Dayton, 
devoted  his  vacation  to  the  study  of 
law  at  Ann  Arbor  and  won  a  repu- 
tation for  good  work  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  man. 

— The  Ottawa  County  institute 
had  a  veritable  revival  in  educa- 
tional sentiment.  Many  of  the 
teachers  had  been  attending  sum- 
mer school,  principally  at  Ohia 
University,  and  hence  were  already 
''warmed  up."  Then  the  officers, 
Supt.  Ockerman,  Supt.  Hoffman, 
Supt.  Wheaton,  and  the  very  effi- 
cient Secretary,  Miss  May  Allen, 
all  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause 
with  enthusiasm  and  the  younger 
teachers  caught  the  spirit  at  once. 
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— S.  A.  Long,  of  Dayton,  has 
been  preaching  some  rousing  ser- 
mans  at  institutes  from  the  text,  "A 
teacher  is  one  who  has  liberty 
enough,  and  physique  enough,  and 
head  enough,  and  heart  enough  to 
be  a  master  in  the  kingdom  of  Hfe.'* 

— The  Ashtabula  County  officers 
are  as  follows:  President,  John 
Craig,  Ashtabula;  Secretary,  Ethel 
Bugbee,  Kingsville ;  Executive 
Committee,  G.  W.  Mooney,  Austin- 
burg;  Supt.  Hainlin,  Kingsville; 
Supt.  Elliot,  Ashtabula  Harbor;  O. 
T.  R.  C,  Howard  White,  South 
New  Lyme. 

— Miss  Helen  Shipman,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Teachers'  department  as 
well  as  the  Art  and  Music  depart- 
ments of  the  Mansfield  (Penn.) 
Normal  School,  has  been  elected 
supervisor  of  music  and  drawing  in 
Lancaster.  She  pomes  to  her  work 
with  a  good  reputation  for  general 
■culture  and  teaching  ability,  and  she 
will  find  the  people  of  Lancaster 
most  responsive. 

—Supt.  H.  H.  Hoffman,  of  Oak 
Harbor,  has  posted  conspicuously 
in  his  office  this  sentiment :  ''Never 
be  discouraged  on  account  of  the 
Stupidity,  Ingratitude  or  Inappreci- 
ation  of  Mankind.  These  things 
^re  a  part  of  the  Game  of  Life,  and 
to  Rise  above  and  Overcome  theme 
is  the  Final  Proof  of  Man." 

— Supt.  J.  E.  Ockerman  of  Lake- 
side has  just  published  a  new  man- 
ual and  course  of  study  which  gives 
much  valuable  information  includ- 


ing a  complete  list  of  the  graduates 
of  the  school. 

— The  Oak  Harbor  teachers  ten- 
dered a  reception  to  the  Ottawa 
County  institute  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Gill,  principal  of  the 
high  school,  on  the  evening  of  Au- 
gust 29,  which  proved  most  de- 
lightful. The  spacious  lawn  was 
thronged  with  teachers  who  greatly 
enjoyed  the  feast  of  good  t hinges 
provided  by  their  generous  hosts 
and   hostesses. 

— Supt.  W.  G.  Stover,  of  Kalida, 
has  cause  for  gratification  at  the 
wholesome  school  sentiment  in  his 
bailiwick.  A  new  $17,000  building 
will  be  ready  for  them  January  i, 
the  course  of  study  has  been  revised 
and  now  requires  three  years'  work 
in  the  high  school,  and  salaries  have 
been  increased. 

— The  Allen  County  officers  are : 
President,  J.  T.  Cotner,  Lima ;  Sec- 
retary, Blanche  Kinsey,  Herring; 
Executive  Committee,  P.  E.  Kil- 
gore.  Herring;  H.  M.  Peltier,  Del- 
phos;  T.  J.  Class,  Spencerville ;  O. 
T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  Wilfred  E. 
Binkley,  Herring. 

— Supt.  A.  H.  Vernon,  of  Rose- 
ville,  has  succeeded  in  having  the 
school  advanced  to  first  grade  and 
has  thus  brought  pleasure  to  the 
Board  and  the  people  as  well  as  to 
himself. 

— Medina  County  teachers  are 
rejoicing  at  the  success  of  the  insti- 
tute.    The    instruction    was    high 
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:g^rade,  the  evening  lectures  were  ex- 
cellent, and  the  0|  T.  R.  C.  en- 
rolled 150. 

— Supt.  I.  B. -Wagner,  of  Sher- 
odsville,   sends   us   the   following: 
Carroll  County  teachers  held  their 
annual  institute    at    Malvern,    O., 
-during  the  week  beginning  August 
21.      Pres.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Lima 
College,  and   Supt.  John  E.   Mc- 
Kean,  of  Canton,  were  the  instruc- 
tors.    This  is  the  second  year  that 
Dr.   Miller  has  worked  in  Carroll 
County  and  the  teachers  are  very 
enthusiastic  in  their  appreciation  of 
his  work.    The  committee  selected 
Mr.  McKean  on  account  of  his  abil- 
ity to  help  the  teachers  particularly 
along  professional  lines.    His  work 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  com- 
mittee has  already  secured  his  ser- 
vices for  another  year.    Drs.  Jones 
and  Burns  were  each  present  during 
one  session,  and  their  lectures  were 
a  source  of  help  and  inspiration  to 
all.    The  work  of  O.  T.  R.  C.  was 
taken  up  and  82  teachers. enrolled 
for  the  year  "  'oS-'o6."  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected :  President, 
S.  F.  Deets,  Carrollton,  O. ;  Secre- 
tary, Sada  Davis,  Dellroy;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  three  years,  J.  R. 
Kail,  Carrollton;  one  year,  W.  A. 
Forsythe,  Malvern ;  Secretary  O.  T. 
R.  C,  I.  B.  Wagner,  Sherodsville. 

—Mr.  D.  B.  Williams,  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  a  graduate  of  Syracuse 
High  School,  '01,  has  been  hired  to 
teach  in  the  high  school  in  Syracu*se 
for  three  years.  He  formerly  taught 


in  the  grammar  school  at  Syracuse, 
but  for  several  years  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Pomeroy  schools,  a 
part  of  the  time  being  principal  of 
the  Central  School.  His  friends  are 
glad  to  know  of  his  success. 

—Miss  S.  J.  Walter,  of  the 
Hampton  Institute,  is  spending  her 
vacation  with  her  sisters  in  Pom- 
eroy and  Chester.  Hampton  is  very 
fortunate -in  securing  the  services  of 
Miss  Walter,  as  she  is  not  only  a 
woman  of  noble  purposes,  but  she 
is  a  teacher  of  high  ideals,  who  lives 
up  to  the  very  best.  She  leaves  for 
Hampton  the  first  of  October  to 
begin  her  work  for  the  year. 

— Miss  Daisy  Griffith,  of  Syra- 
cuse, Ohio,  a  graduate  of  the  Willi- 
mantic,  Conn.,  State  Normal 
School,  1 90 1,  left  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember for  Chicago  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher  in  the  schools  of 
that  city.  Miss  Griffith  has  taught 
in  Meigs  County  several  years,  but 
for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
employed  in  the  schools  of  Pekin, 
Ills.  She  is  a  most  excellent  young 
woman  and  a  very  able  teacher  who 
deserves  much  praise  for  her  earn- 
est, faithful  work.  Her  friends  are 
always  glad  to  know  of  her  con- 
tinued success. 

— Misses  Carrie  and  Bertha 
Beach,  of  Middleport,  left  the  last 
week  in  August  for  New  Holland, 
Ohio,  where  they  are  employed  as 
teachers  for  the  coming  year.  They 
have  been  teaching  there  a  number 
of  years. 
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— Miss  Mary  E.  Hallack,  of 
Wellsville,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  Latin  teacher  in  the  high  school 
at  East  Liverpool. 

— The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion has  been  organized  as  follows : 
President,  John  S.  Weaver,  Spring- 
field; Secretary,  R.  E.  Rayman, 
East  Liverpool;  E.  M.  Van  Cleve- 
Steubenville ;  J.  V.  McMillen,  Mari- 
etta; J.  D.  Simkins,  Newark;  W. 
H.  Kirk,  East  Cleveland. 

— The  new  teachers  in  the  grades 
at  East  Liverpool  are  Miss  Letitia 
Brown,  fourth  grade ;  Miss  Nannie 
Brown,  sixth  grade ;  Miss  Nellie  M. 
Crane,  seventh ;  Miss  Ellen  Gallup, 
fifth;  Chas.  F.  Blough,  principal 
Pleasant  Heights  School,  and  H.  D. 
Wile,  principal  Grant  St.  School.    . 

— Marguerite  Baum  and  Olive 
LaLonde  are  the  two  charming  lit- 
tle girls  from  Lakewood  who  ac- 
companied and  assisted  Mrs.  Wei- 
del  in  her  institute  work.  We  all 
fell  in  love  with  them  and  are  glad 
of  it. 

— The  Medina  County  list  fol- 
lows: President,  W.  T.  Miller, 
Spencer;  Secretary,  Julia  A. 
Schempp,  Lodi;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, G.  U.  Baumgardner,  Se- 
ville ;  J.  R.  Kennan,  Medina ;  A.  J. 
Miller,  Liverpool;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec- 
retary, J  S.  Speelman,  Sharon. 

— Miss  Sarah  B'arrows,Miss  Char- 
lotte Claypoole  and  Miss  Hermine 
DeXagy,   of   North   High   School, 


Columbus,     spent    their    vacation 
touring  Europe. 

— Miss  Bertha  Hite,  of  Colum- 
bus, is  the  new  teacher  of  science 
in  the  Grenefield  High  School. 

— Supt.  J.  M.  H.  Frederick,  of 
Lakewood,  has  been  appointed  to 
membership  on  the  board  of  county 
examiners  in  Cuyahoga  County  for 
the  full  term  of  three  years. 

—Supt.  H.  H.  Cully,  of  Glen- 
ville,  retains  his  position  at  the  head 
of  the  schools,  although  they  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  Cleveland 
system.  He  is  a  good  man  for  the 
place. 

— The  list  of  Miami  County  offi- 
cials is:  President,  F.  C.  Kirken- 
dall,  Piqua ;  Secretary,  Susie  West- 
fall,  Covington;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, R.  W.  Brown,  Troy;  F.  C. 
Pierce,  West  Milton ;  Orville  Crist,. 
Tippecanoe  City;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec- 
retary, F.  G.  Main,  Casstown 

— G.  F.  Lamb,  who  graduated 
from  Ohio  State,  goes  to  Mt. 
Union,  Alliance,  as  professor  of 
biology  and  geology. 

— Of  the  graduates  of  the  class  of 
1905  of  Ohio  State  University  the 
following  will  teach:  D.  B.  Clark, 
science,  Fostoria;  R.  A.  Abbott, 
high  school,  Decatur,  111.;  J.  T. 
Clark,  high  school,  Gallipolis ;  Lew- 
is Cox,  high  school,  Chillicothe ;  H. 
C.  Dietrich,  principal  high  school. 
Bowling  Green ;  W.  C.  Dyer,  prin- 
cipal high  school,  Lisbon;  C.  C. 
Kochheiser,  high  school,  Loudon- 
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grille  ;  R.  M.  Mark,  high  school,  Wa- 
verly ;  Samuel  Morris,  science, 
Wesleyan  College,  W.  Va. ;  Guil- 
bert  L.  Pennock,  English,  Oberlin 
College;  Minnie  E.  Potter,  high 
school,  Oak  Park,  III. ;  Stanley  Ze- 
mer,  high  school,  South  Charleston ; 
Frank  Surface,  fellow.  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

— The  Jefferson  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  was  held  in  Steuben- 
ville  from  August  28  to  September 
I.    The  institute  was  one  of  the  best 
in  the  history  of  Jefferson  County, 
both  in  the  number  of  the  attend- 
ance and  the  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tors.   The  total  enrollment  was  238, 
nearly  all  of  which  number  were 
present  at  every  session,  impelled 
no  doubt  by  zeal  for  self-improve- 
ment and  love    of   the  profession. 
However,   some    coarse    outsiders 
hint  that  the  real  impelling  motives 
may  have  been  somewhat  mixed  by 
the  precedent  which  the  boards  of 
educations  of  this  section  so  wisely 
established  by  paying  the  teachers 
for   attendance   upon   the   institute 
last  year.     The    instructors    were 
Supt.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  of  Mans- 
iield;   Mrs.   Emma  C.   Weidel,  of 
Cleveland,  and  Dr.  Lincoln  HuUey, 
of  Deland,  Fla.  Mrs.  Weidel's  work 
dealt  with  the  proper  presentation 
of  the  subject  of  arithmetic  in  the 
grades  and  her  work  was  distinctly 
up  to  date.    Dr.  Hulley  is  an  enter- 
tainer of  rare  merit  and  his  evening 
lectures  upon  James  Whitcomb  Ri- 
ley and  Eugene  Field  were  masterly 
exhibitions  of  elocutionary  power, 


using  elocution  in  its  best  sense  as 
an  interpretation  of  those  subtler 
things  in  literature  which  depend 
largely  upon  personality.  Supt. 
Van  Cleve's  lecture,  "His  Father's 
Son,"  was  quite  the  feature  of  the 
week.  In  it  he  dealt  in  a  masterly 
way  with  the  phenomena  of  adoles- 
cent youth  concerning  which  so  lit- 
tle is  kown  by  the  average  teacher. 
Supt.  Van  Cleve  has  an  unusual 
breadth  of  scholarship  and  this^ 
united  to  his  deHghtful  personality, 
won  him  many  friends  in  Jefferson 
County.  During  the  institute  the 
president,  Mr.  Matlack,  of  Steuben- 
ville,  announced  some  five  vacancies 
in  the  schools  of  the  county,  which 
yet  remain  to  be  filled  and  which 
vary  in  desirability  from  $35  jobs 
to  $50  positions.  The  officers  elect- 
ed for  the  ensuing  year  were :  Pres- 
ident, F.  E.  Cunningham,  of  Cross 
Creek;  Vice-President,  W.  I.  Ever- 
son,  of  Brilliant;  Secretary,  Miss 
Belle  Tappan,  of  Steubenville ; 
Member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  David  Dodd,  of  New  Alex- 
andria. 

— The  Auglaize  County  Institute, 
which  was  held  at  Wapakoneta,  the 
last  week  in  August,  was  one  of  the 
best  in  its  history.  The  enrollment 
for  the  first  day  was  168.  The  in- 
structors were  Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett,of 
Piqua ;  W.  W.  Boyd,  of  Columbus, 
and  Anna  E.  Logan,  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity, at  Oxford. 

—Mr.  J.  W.  Howe,  of  Uniopolis, 
was  appointed  school  examiner  for 
Auglaize  County  to  success  Mr.  D. 
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S.  Bricker,  who  had  served  for  nine 
years. 

— Commissioner  Jones  addressed 
the  institute  on  Thursday  and  Dr. 
J.  J.  Burns  on  Friday  in  Auglaize 
County.  Ed.  Lusk  was  elected 
President  and  Miss  Bertha  Stearns 
Secretary.  Prof.  Wm.  Beachler 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  O.  T. 
R.  C. 

— The  Muskingum  County  offi- 
cers are :  President,  J.  S.  McGin- 
nis,  Trinway;  Secretary,  Nora  Bu- 
chanan, Blue  Rock;  Executive 
Comniit;tee,  ]\  \V.  Plants,  Philo;  E. 
E.  Jennings,  Norwich;  C.  H.  Mc- 
Cracken,  Cumberland;  O.  T.  R.  C. 
Secretary,  D.  J.  Shaefer,  Dresden. 

— Champaign  County  elected  as 
follows:  President,  C.  C.  Kohl, 
Mechanicsburg ;  Secretary,  H.  E. 
Beatley,  Urbana;  Executive  Com- 
bittee,  I.  X.  Keyser,  Urbana;  D.  C. 
Bryant,  St|  Paris;  W.  B.  Creem, 
Mechanicsburg ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secre- 
tary, G.  J.  Tuller,  West  Liberty. 

— In  Monroe  County  the  officers 
are:  President,  C.  I.  Fogle,  Wit- 
ten:  Secretary,  Lulu  Keller,  Mil- 
tonsburg:  Executive  Committee,  C. 
W.  Norris,  Benwood ;  W.  D.  Mes- 
sehly,  Clarington ;  Nelson  Gallaher, 
Clarington :  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary, 
W.  G.  Wolff,  Woodsfield. 

— Ross  County  shows  up  thus: 
President,  M.  C.  Warren,  Richmon- 
dale ;  Secretary,  Myrtle  Head,  Chil- 
licothe ;  Executive  Committee,  E.  C. 
Burke,    Kingston ;    ^L    E.    Wilson, 


Bainbridge;  F.  W.  Yaple,  Chilli- 
cothe ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretar>',  Estel- 
la  Hartman,  Chillicothe. 

— Portage  County  has  the  follow- 
ing list  of  officials:  President,  A. 
B.  Stutzman,  Kent;  Secretary, 
Grace  Lumley,  Rootstown;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  F.  E.  Schmeidel,. 
Brimfield ;  E.  F.  Robison,  Garretts- 
ville ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  H.  C. 
France,  Randolph. 

— J.  H.  Rowland,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  has  taken  possession 
of  his  new  home  on  Ohio  avenue, 
Columbus,  and  on  Saturday  even- 
ings may  be  seen  haunting  the  mar- 
ket spying  out  the  succulant  pro- 
ducts **for  examination  with  a  view 
to  introduction." 

— The  Pike  County  list  runs 
thus:  President,  W.  R.  Shumaker, 
Omega;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Delia  H. 
Ware,  Waverly;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Chauncey  Lawrence,  W^a- 
verly;  J.  W.  Dingledine,  Waverly; 
Clark  FuUerton,  Stockdale;  O.  T, 
R.  C.  Secretary,  Lizzie  Sailor,  Bea- 
ver. 

— The  little  five-year-old  boy  who- 
was  sent  upstairs  to  pray  for  for- 
giveness for  being  naughty,  report- 
ed as  follows  to  his  mother:  **I 
told  the  Lord  I  had  asked  him  twice 
to  make  me  a  good  boy  and  now 
Pd  give  him  just  one  more  chance.'' 

— The  Trumbull  County  officers 
are :  President,  F.  L.  Johnson,  Fow- 
ler; Secretary,  Alice  Baldwin,. 
Niles ;  Executive  Committee,  C.  E^ 
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Carey.  Warren;  S.  W.  Mauck, 
Cortland;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary, 
W.  S.  Bliss.  Greene. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  just  published  "Everyday  Life 
in  the  Colonies,"  which  reproduces 
the  spirit  of  the  olden  times  and 
will  be  found  a  pleasant  path  to  the 
realm  of  history. 

— These  are  the  officers  in  Union 
County  :  President,  R.  O.  Robbins, 
Broadway;  Secretary,  Ella  Poling, 
Marysville;  Executive  Committee, 
F.  B.  Bryant,  Richwood ;  Odell 
Liggett,  Marysville;  Nora  Mulca- 
hy,  Peoria;  0|  T.  R.  C.  Secretary, 
L.  A.  Webb,  Peoria. 

— The  Board  of  Education  of  To- 
ronto has  established  a  new  sched- 
ule of  salaries  in  which  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  graduation  from 
high  school  and  at  least  one  year  of 
professional  study.  Advancement 
is  conditional  upon  progressive 
work  in  summer  school,  Reading 
Circle,  and  the  reading  of  profes- 
sional literature. 

— **The  Making  of  a  Teacher"  is 
the  very  striking  title  of  a  book  by 
Dr.  Martin  G|  Brumbaugh,  which 
has  just  been  published  by  The 
Sunday  School  Times  Co.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  book  will  create  a 
profound  impression  upon  teachers 
in  day  schools  as  well  as  in  Sunday 
schools.  The  well-known  scholar- 
ly attainments  along  psychological 
lines  of  the  distinguished  author  is 
full  guarantee  of  the  pedagogical 


deductions  and  his  facility  in  writ- 
ing gives  a  charm  to  the  book  that 
fascinates  the  reader  from  the  very 
beginning. 

— The  Seneca  County  officers 
are :  President,  H.  H.  Frazier,  Tif- 
fin ;  Secretary,  Anna  M.  Gilbert, 
Fostoria ;  Executive  Committee,  U. 
L.  Light,  Greenspring ;  W.  R.  Ash, 
Fostoria  ;  J.  E..  Sherck,  Bloomville ; 
O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  Claude  Beit- 
ler,  Attica. 

— ^The  article  in  this  issue  by 
Prin.  E.  W.  Wilkinson  on  Geogra- 
phy is  fully  worth  the  price  of  the 
Monthly  to  every  teacher  of  the 
subject  who  really  desires  to  get  a 
broad  outlook. 

— Logan  County  elected  officers 
as  follows :  President,  N.  H.  Stull, 
DeGraff ;  Secretary,  Bertha  Duna- 
way,Zanesfield ;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, O.  H.  Maffett,  Huntsville; 
Carrie  Galer,  DeGraff ;  Lewis  Hale, 
West  Liberty. 

— James  Whitcraft,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Wooster  in  June,  goes 
into  the  Canton  high  school  to  teach 
science  and  supervise  athletics. 

— The  Guernsey  County  list  is : 
President,  PL  L.  Clark,  Byesville ; 
Secretary,  Jennie  E.  Weyer,  Cam- 
bridge;  Executive  Committee,  J|  O. 
Eagleson,  Quaker  City ;  T.  A.  Bon- 
nell,  Kinibolton ;  G.  E.  Bell,  Cum- 
berland ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  H. 
E.  Thompson,  Senecaville. 

— Highland  County  has  this  list: 
President,  R.  H.  Hunter,  Hillshoro ; 
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Secretary,  Elizabeth  Ballentine, 
Hillsboro ;  Executive  Committee, 
Anna  Hughes  Marks,  Hillsboro;  E. 
P.  Tice,  Gath ;  L.  L.  Paris,  Lynch- 
burg ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  P.  H. 
Warren,  Hillsboro. 

— The  institute  officers  in  Har- 
din- County  are:  President,  E.  S. 
Poling,  Ada;  Secretary,  Hattie 
Pool,  Kenton ;  Ex. '  Com.,  J.  J. 
Rumbaugh,  Alger;  E.  L.  Byrns, 
Mt.  Victory;  S.  J.  Wagner,  Ken- 
ton ;  O.  T.'  R.  C.  Secretary,  J.*  E. 
Gordon,  Mt.  A^ictory. 

— Supt.  Frank  Gilliland  whose 
article  on  Pedagogical  Ethics  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  has  accepted  a 
position  in  Lima  College  where  he 
will  both  teach  and  study. 

— The  institute  officers  in  Lick- 
ing County  are:  President,  R.  H. 
Nichols,  Hanover;  Secretary,  Kate 
M.  Litzenberg,  Utica;  Ex.  Com., 
F.  P.  Householder,  L'tica;  J.  L. 
Clifton,  Homer :  John  L.  Jones,  Pa- 
taskala;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary, 
Earl  T.  Osborne,  Summit  Station. 

— Prin.  E.  W.  Struggles  of  the 
liigh  school  in  Germantown  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Middle- 
town  high  school  and  will  teach  the 
Latin  this  year. 

— Ihe  institute  officers  in  Clark 
^  "Jounty  are :  President,  J.  R.  Clarke, 
^^aon  ;  Secretary,  Edward  Brantner. 
Seli*^2^.  £j^  Com.,  W.  T.  Trump, 
^-  ^'^>harleston;  B.  B.  Mclntire, 
Springi^eld ;  Ella  Gilbert.  New  Car- 


lisle; O.  T.R.  C.  Secretary,  J.   O. 
Grisso,  Springfield. 

— C.  F.  King  of  Michigan  has 
been  elected  teacher  of  commercial 
branches  in  the  Mt.  Vernon  high 
school  at  $750.  Miss  Lydia  Un- 
derwood has  been  elected  to  teach 
in  the  sixth  grade  and  Miss  Nannie 
Wright  in  the  fifth. 

— Supt.  Cyrus  Locker  who  was  at 
Woodsfield  for  the  past  two  years 
and    was   elected    for   the    coming 
year   at   a    substantial    increase    in 
salary  resigned  to  go  to  Cleveland. 
C.  S.  McVey,  principal  of  the  high 
school,    was   elected   to   the   place. 
Supt.  McVey  has  the  good  wishes 
of  the  teachers  of  the  entire  county. 
He    has    been    in    the    Woodsfield 
schools  for  many  years  and  is  re- 
cognized as   one  of  the   strongest 
teachers  in  that  part  of  the  state. 
W.  G.   Wolff,  who  has  also  been 
there  for  some  time  and  w^ho  was 
just    appointed    school    examiner, 
was  promoted  to  the  principalslnp. 
He  is  a  good  teacher  and  very  pop- 
ular.    Miss  Julia  Weaver  of  Ken- 
ton was  elected  music  teacher. 

— The  most  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful institute  Monroe  'County 
has  ever  had  was  held  at  Woods- 
field  Aug.  21-25.  The  instructors 
were  Prof.  Park  of  Ada,  Prof. 
Wilson  of  Athens  and  Supt.  Locker 
of  W^oodsfield.  The  past  year  has 
been  one  of  great  activity  educa- 
tionally in  Monroe  County.  Forty 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  attended 
summer  school. 
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— The  institute  officers  in  Ash- 
land County  are:  President,  S.  W. 
Welsh,  Berrysville ;  Secretary, 
Emma  Kettering,  Loudonville ;  Ex. 
Com.,  C.  E.  Budd,  Loudonville;  W. 
H.  Steele,  Hayesville;  C.  W.  Kop- 
pes,  Sullivan;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secre- 
tary,   C.   E.  Budd,  Loudonville. 

— Supt.  C.  W.  Biddle.of  West 
Salem    writes    thus:    The    Wayne 
Count}^    Institute   passed   off   with 
the    usual    vim.      The    instructors 
were  at  their  best.    Prof.  Boyd  did 
very  good  work  in  Literature  and 
School  Management.     Prof.  War- 
ner was  equal  for  the  work  in  Arith- 
metic and  gave  some  very  helpful 
suggestions  to  older  persons  in  the 
work  as  well  as  to  the  beginner. 
Prof.  H.  H.  Cully  was  a  little  late 
on  the  field  but  made  up  for  his 
lateness  in  vim  and  earnestness  in 
his  presentation  of  History.    Prof. 
Cully  was   jnavoidably  delayed  in 
his  work  the  first  two  sessions. 

— The  institute  officers  in  Wil- 
liams County  are:  President,  W. 
L.  Fulton,  Alvordton;  Secretary, 
Flora  Gates,  Stryker;  Ex.  Com.,  O. 
E.  Ewan,  Edon;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec- 
retary, J.  W.  Wyandt,  Bryan. 

— Supt.  A.  C.  Burrell  of  Monroe- 
ville  has  been  reapp'^intccl  lo  siic- 
ceed  himself  on  the  board  of 
County  Examiners,  and  this  action 
on  the  part  of  Judge  Suhr  meets 
with  great  favor  among  the  teach- 
ers who  know  him  best. 


— The  following  are  the  officers  of 
the  Clermont  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute for  1906:  President,  J.  C. 
Little,  Loveland;  Secretary,  Aiiss 
Cecil  Hulick,  Batavia;  Chairman 
Ex.  Committee,  Supt.  Fred  B.  Bi- 
shop, Goshen. 

— Miss  Lena  Gilbert  after  serv- 
ing nine  years  as  fuperintenlent  of 
the  Beaver  Creek  Tp.  (Gre-^ue  Co.) 
schools  has  entered  upon  her  new 
duties  as  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  the  O.  S.  and  S.  O.  Home, 
Xenia. 

— At  the  Richland  County  Insti- 
tute a  very  impressive  memorial 
service  was  held  for  the  late  Supt. 
W.  S.  Lynch  of  Shelb/  After  sing- 
ing "Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Dr.  Hyde 
and  Miss  Converse  of  Shelby  and 
by  Supt.  Van  Cleve  and  Miss 
Bertha  Ruess  of  Mansfield. 

— The  Census  Bureau  has  pub- 
lished a  bulletin  stating  in  this 
country  as  a  whole  there  is  an  aver* 
age  of  one  teacher  to  71  pupils  an  J 
that  the  total  number  of  teachers 
exceeds  the  combined  number  of 
clergymen,  lawyers  and  physicians. 

— We  are  reliably  informed  that 
Miss  Rea  McCain  completely  cap- 
tivated the  Logan  County  Insti- 
tute, and  we  do  not  discount  the 
information  one  whit.  She  always 
has  something  to  say  and  knows 
how  to  say  it  effectively  and  plea- 
santly. 
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TWO  WEffKS  AT  MIAMI  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Summer  School  Spirit  is 
abroad  in  the  land  and  Ohio  has 
caught  its  full  share.  From  all 
over  the  state — from  Ada  and  Leb- 
anon, the  pioneers  in  the  move- 
ment of  keeping  open  schools  the 
year  round,  from  Athens,  Wooster, 
Marietta,  O.  S.  U.,  and  other 
places  come  reports  of  increased 
attendance  and  a  deep  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  in  the  work 
of  the  schools.  All  this  is  gratify- 
ing to  the  friends  of  education  and 
highly  complimentary  to  the  teach- 
ers in  attendance,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  indicate  their  readiness  to 
increase  their  efficiency  by  taking 
advantage  of  opportunities  to  add 
to  their  knowledge  and  training. 
Some  day,  I  hope  in  the  very  near 
future,  boards  of  education  will 
recognize  in  a  practical  manner  the 
superior  qualifications  of  such 
teachers  by  adding  substantially  to 
their  salaries.  Such  action  might 
serve  to  awaken  some  others  who 
seem  to  be  the  victims  of  that 
dread  disease  —  self-satisfaction. 

The  summer  session  of  Miami 
University,  which  closed  July  28, 
enrolled  518  students.  The  enroll- 
ment from  Ohio  was  from  the  fol- 
lowing counties:  Adams  10;  Allen 
10:  Auglaize  18;  Belmont  i; 
Brown  15;  Butler  80;  Champaign 
11;  Clark  5;  Clermont  15;  Clinton 
4 ;  Darke  20 ;  Defiance  i ;  Delaware 
I ;  Fairfield  i ;  Fayette  6 ;  Frank- 
lin 4 ;  Fulton  4 ;  Geauora  i ;  Greene 
16;     Hancock     i;     Hamilton     21; 


Hardin  3;  Henry  3;  Highland  6; 
Licking  I ;  Logan  5 ;  Lucas  2 ; 
Madison  1 1 ;  Mahoning  3 ;  Marion 
2;  Mercer  11;  Miami  18;  Mont- 
gomery 35 ;  Monroe  i ;  Ottawa  3 ; 
Paulding  8;  Pike  2;  Preble  17; 
Putnam  15;  Richland  3;  Ross  11; 
Scioto  5 ;  Seneca  i ;  Shelby  7 ; 
Union  6 ;  Van  Wert  8 ;  Warren  8 ; 
Williams  i;  Wood  15;  Wyandot 
I. 

Other  states  were  represented  as 
follows:  Indiana  12;  Illinois  2; 
Iowa  I ;  Kentucky  14 ;  New  York 
2 ;  Pennsylvania  2. 

Of  this  enrollment,  308  had  a 
high  school  education  and  344  ex- 
perience in  teaching  as  follows: 
One  year,  105;  two  years.  66; 
three  years,  36;  more  than  three 
years,  137. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety  of 
these  students  took  the  credit 
courses,  thus  indicating  their  de- 
sire and  purpose  to  complete  at 
some  time  one  of  the  courses 
oflfered  in  the  University.  Of  these 
courses  the  Normal  College  offers 
a  Two- Year  Course  leading  to  a 
diploma  and  Foui-Year  Courses 
(College  of  Education)  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
These  courses  are  specially  recom- 
mended for  the  consideration  of 
secondary  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents.  In  order  that 
those  taking  these  courses  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  equip  them- 
selves for  the  general  work  of  the 
smaller  high  schools  in  which  the 
teachers    are    required   to    teach   a 
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number  of  different  subjects,  and 
at  the  same  time  also  have  an  op- 
portunity to  specialize  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  enable  them  to  teach 
special  branches  in  the  larger  high 
schools  in  which  departmental 
work  is  done,  six  of  these  courses 
are  offered.  In  number  i,  the 
specialties  are  Latin  and  English; 
in  2,  Modern  Languages;  in  3, 
English  and  History ;  in  4,  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics;  in  5,  Physics 
and  Chemistry ;  in  6,  Biology  and 
Geography. 

The  class  of  1905  included  two 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion— Ellis  C.  Seale  of  Berea,  Ken- 
tucky, who  took  special  work  in 
English  and  History  and  who  re- 
turns to  Berea  College  to  teach  at 
a  salary  of  $1,000,  and  Supt.  C.  D. 
Walden  of  Sciotoville,  whose  spe- 
cial work  was  in  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry, and  whose  excellent  equip- 
ment of  experience,  education,  and 
training,  will  bring  him  a  high  de- 
gree of  success  in  his  new  position 
as  superintendent  of  the  Ludlow, 
Kentucky  schools,  to  which  he  has 
been  elected  at  a  salary  of  $1,300. 

From  the  Normal  College  a 
class  of  seventeen  was  graduated 
at  the  June  commencement,  all  of 
whom  have  been  elected  to  good 
positions. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  all  her 
history,  "Old  Miami"  has  never 
had  a  more  harmonious  faculty  and 
a  more  earnest  body  of  students 
than  those  who  have  taught  and 
been  taught  within   her  halls   the 


past  year.  There  is  evidence  on 
every  hand  of  a  determined  and 
united  effort  upon  the  part  of  all 
to  work  out  successfully  the  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  the 
Normal  College,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  retain  the  high  standard  of 
scholarship  which  the  University 
has  always  sought  to  maintain,  and 
at  the  same  time  develop  and  keep 
alive  the  enthusiastic  spirit  which 
has  been  such  a  prominent  char- 
acteristic of  many  Normal  Schools. 
The  equipment  is  being  constantly 
improved,  the  latest  addition  being 
Hepburn  Hall,  a  beautiful  building 
which  will  accommodate  nearly  one 
hundred  young  women  who  will 
find  awaiting  them  every  conveni- 
ence and  comfort  which  can  be 
found  in  the  best  homes  of  the 
state.  Entire  absence  from  home- 
sickness is  not  guaranteed  to  those 
who  enter  here,  but  certainly  only 
very  mild  attacks  will  be  possible 
in  the  midst  of  such  surroundings. 
Study  and  recite  seemed  to  be 
the  program  for  the  students  all 
through  the  long  days,  with  inspir- 
ing exercises  in  Chapel  each  day  at 
10:50  A.  M.,  under  the  general 
direction  of  President  Benton  who 
seemed  to  be  everywhere  the  most 
of  the  time  guiding  the  affairs  of 
the  institution  with  the  skillful 
hand  of  an  experienced  execuHve 
who  knows  his  business. 

The  hour  following  Chapel  was 
taken  up  by  a  lecture  listened  to  by 
only  such  students  as  remained  of 
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their  own  free  will.  The  last  two 
weeks  of  the  term  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  talk  at  this  time,  and  while 
there  would  naturally  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  visions  of 
empty  seats  for  an  audience,  it  is 
comforting  to  those  who  occupied 
this  period  during  the  term,  to  be 
able  to  record  that  the  worst  never 
happened  and  that  as  a  rule  the 
audiences  could  be  truthfully  de- 
scribed as  being  "large  and  re- 
spectable." They  were  certainly 
attentive  and  responsive  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  place  those  who  ad- 
dressed them  under  deep  oblisra- 
tions  for  their  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy. 

'  Many  Round  Tables  were  con- 
ducted with  interest  and  profit  to 
all.  The  first  week  of  my  attend- 
ance was  Superintendents'  Week 
and  among  the  leaders  of  Confer- 
ences were  State  Commissioner 
Jones  who  distributed  much  help- 
ful information  relative  to  the 
School  Code;  Supt.  Vance  of 
Miamisburg,  who  in  addition  to 
directing  a  Conference,  gave  to  the 
assembled  students  his  remarkable 
lesson  in  "Primary  Reading,"  with 
the  result  that  at  least  one  young 
woman  made  diligent  inquiry  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  published  works 
and  who  the  publishers  were; 
Supt.  Dyer  of  Cincinnati  who  led 
and*directed  the  discussion  on  Pre- 
paration of  Teachers  for  Their 
Work ;  and  Prof.  Jackman  of  Chi- 
cago, who  had  the  Course  of  Study 
as  his  text. 


Personally,  I  may  say  in  closing, 
that  these  two  weeks  have  added 
greatly  .  to  the  pleasant  memories 
I  have  of  delightful  associations 
with  Ohio  teachers,  and  have  served 
to  deepen  my  faith  in  the  unselfish 
devotion  and  earnest  purpose  of 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
schools  of  the  state. 

O.   T.   CORSON. 


THE  NEW  STATE  EXAMINER. 

Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey,  of  Iron- 
ton,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
by  Commissioner  Jones,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Supt.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  of 
New  London,  whose  term  expired 
August  31.  Like  most,  if  not  all, 
of  his  colleagues,  Supt.  Hum- 
phrey was  reared  on  a  farm,  but 
is  none  the  worse  for  that.  Even 
yet  he  delights  to  do  some  "stunts" 
on  the  farm  during  vacations,  if  he 
can  have  absolute  freedom  in  choos- 
ing. His  early  home  was  in  Meigs 
county — on  a  farm  that  was  bought 
by  his  paternal  grandfather  in  1826, 
who  came  over  from  England  in 
1786.  (In  this  farm  Supt.  Hum- 
phrey was  bom  February  2,  1862, 
and  for  several  years  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  Not  till  he  was  twelve 
years  old  did  he  attend  school,  but 
he  made  up  for  lost  time,  for  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  received  a  certifi- 
cate and  began  teaching  a  year  la- 
ter. Thirty-one  months  were  spent 
in  country  schools,  about  half  of 
this  in  one  district.  In  1878  he  en- 
tered Rio  Grande  College  as  a  stu- 
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dent,  but  his  college  work  was  in- 
termittent for  reasons  that  need  no 
elaboration  to  school  men  of  Ohio. 
His  graduation  occurred  in   1895, 


school  life  certificate.  While  teach- 
ing in  Meigs  county,  he  was  ap- 
pointed county  examiner  three 
times.    He  has  been  superintendent 


and  these  two  dates  are  most  elo-      at  Ironton  eight  years,  and  elected 


SUPT.    S.    p.   HUMPHREY,   OF   IRONTON. 


quent  testimony  to  his  patience  and 
persistence.  In  the  meantime,  he 
had  been  advancing  in  the  profes- 
sion. He  was  principal  of  the  Mid- 
dleport  high  school  1886- 1890,  and 
superintendent  at  Middleport  1890- 


for  four  more,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  city  examiners  and  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Saving  and 
Ranking  Company,  of  Ironton.  In 
1884  he  married  Miss  Hattie  M. 
Mills,    of    Gallipolis.     They    have 


1897.     In  1889  he  received  a  high      three    children — Helen,    aged    11; 
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Mills,  15,  and  Sara  Clare,  18,  who 
is  a  sophomore  in  Ohio  University. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Free  Bap- 
tist church,  the  order  of  K.  of  P., 
and  the  Masonic  bodies  from  the 
Blue  Lodge  to  the  Commandery,  in- 
clusive of  Knights  Templar.  In  all 
these  lines  of  activity  it  should  be 
added  that  he  '*works  at  his  job." 
He  is  also  a  "Son  of  Veteran,"  and 
for  three  years  served  in  the  Sixth 
regiment,  O.  N.  G.,  receiving  his 
discharge  from  Gov.  James  E. 
Campbell.  He  has  done  much  insti- 
tute work  and  was  engaged  in  two 
counties  for  next  year  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment.  He  is  a  student, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1904  devoted 
his  vacation  to  research  work  at 
Harvard.  These  items  of  personal 
history  must  make  it  clear  to  all  that 
Supt.  Humphrey  is  a  self-made 
man,  that  he  has  come  up  through 
the  ranks  by  hard  and  faithful 
work,  and  that  he  is  thereby  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  responsible  po- 
sition to  which  he  has  been  appoint- 
ed. Well  does  he  know  how  to 
sympathize  with  the  young  teacher 
who  is  struggling  toward  the  light, 
and  he  is  large-hearted  enough  to 
want  to  help  all  who  are  trying  to 
help  themselves.  He  is  a  thorough 
believer  in  higher  standards  of  edu- 
cation and  living,  and  will  be  found 
preaching  this  gospel  day  by  day. 
One  of  his  strong  points  is  his  fidel- 
ity to  principles  and  the  friends 
who  represent  these  principles,  and 
he  will  be  found  faithful  to  the 
lofty  ideals  of  Commissioner  Jones 


for  both  these  reasons.  In  all  his 
work  he  will  be  actuated  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  right  and  fair 
and  will  not  incline  to  the  spectacu- 
lar. We  congratulate  him  most 
heartily  upon  this  new  honor  and 
feel  assured  that  he  will  ever  be 
alert  to  serve  the  highest  interests 
of  the  schools  with  no  self-seeking. 


UNIFORM  EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  geography.  What  is  physi- 
ography? 2.  Account  for  the  Gulf 
Stream,  describe  its  course,  and  name 
the  countries  affected  by  its  influence. 
3.  Define  oasis,  fiord,  irrigation.  4.  De- 
scribe the  two  largest  rivers  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast"  5.  Discuss  the  effect  of  for- 
ests upon  weather,  rainfall,  climate. 
6.  What  mountains  are  on  the  boundary 
between  Siberia  and  Russia,  France  and 
Spain,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina,  Montana  and  Ida- 
ho? 7.  Name  three  European  govern- 
ments actively  engaged  in  colonizing 
Africa,  and  give  approximately  the  ter- 
ritory controlled  by  each.  8.  Draw  a 
map  of  Ohio,  locating  the  following: 
(a)  Columbus,  Ashtabula,  Cleveland, 
Toledo  and  Dayton;  (b)  the  Muskin- 
gum, Scioto  and  Maumee  Rivers;  (c) 
the  Ohio  canal ;  (d)  three  cities  on  the 
Ohio  river.  9.  What  would  be  the  prob- 
able cargo  of  a  vessel  loading  at  St. 
John's.  Newfoundland,  Para,  Odessa? 
10.  Write  the  following  cities  in  order 
of  their  elevation  above  the  sea  level, 
placing  the  most  elevated  first:  Quebec, 
Duluth,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Toronto  and 
Boston. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  is  life?  Give  the  average 
duration  of  human  life,  and  tell  whether 
il  is  increasing  or  decreasing  and  why. 

2.  Show  that  a  mixed  diet  is  necessary; 
classify  foods  with  respect  to  their  suit- 
ability at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

3.  Describe  the  heart  as  to  location,  she, 
structure  and  functions.  4.  Name  the 
organs  and  fluids  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem, and  describe  the  process  of  chang- 
ing food  into  flesh.  5.  Name  the  prin- 
cipal tissues  of  the  human  body,  and 
state   the   function   of   each.     6.   Distin- 
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Sptsh  between  a  sprain,  a  fracture*and  a 
dislocation.  7.  Locate  in  the  body  and 
describe :  iris,  pericardium,  clavicle,  syn- 
ovial, membrane,  epiglottis,  medulla  ob- 
kur^^ata.  8.  Define  stimulant  and  nar- 
.  Gotic.  How  does  cigarette  smoking  af- 
reet the  lungs?  Is  alcohol  a  true  stimu- 
lant?   Why? 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Discuss,  and  account  for,  the  char- 
acteristics of  early  Puritan  literature  in 
America,  2.  What  valuable  contribu- 
tions did  Benjamin  Franklin  make  to 
American  literature?  3.  Do  you  con- 
sider the  published  utterances  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  literature?  Why?  4.  Dis- 
cuss "Evangeline,"  (a)  author,  {b)  sub- 
ject matter,  {c)  versification,  {d)  style. 
5.  Name  five  of  the  best  books  you  have 
read  that  may  be  classed  as  p[ood  litera- 
ture. 6.  With  what  American  poetry 
would  you  endeavor  to  familiarize  pu- 
pils in  the  elementary  grades  ?  7.  Locate 
each  of  the  following  characters  in 
American  poetry  and  fiction:  Zenobia, 
Raxnona,  Silas  Lapham,  Maud  Muller, 
M'liss.  8.  Name  ten  of  Shakespeare's 
plays;  give  the  plot  of  any  one  of  the 
plays  mentioned  in  your  list. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  How  did  the  cojonists  of  Virginia 
first  secure  representative  government? 
2-  (a) What  nation  contested  with  the 
French  for  the  territory  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi?  {b)  What  nation 
disputed  their  right  to  the  head-waters 
of  that  river?  (c)  By  what  treaty  did 
France  relinquish  her  claim  to  the  entire 
Mississippi  Valley?  3.  Explain  the 
checks  and  balances  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  showing:  (a) 
How  the  President  restrains  Congress; 
ib)  How  legislative  haste  is  prevented; 
(c)How  the  written  Constitution  is  pre- 
served from  violation.  4.  What  were 
the  results  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga? 
5  State  the  nature  of  the  dispute  that 
arose  regarding  the  admission  of  each 
of  the  following  states  to  the  Union : 
(a)  Missouri;  (&)  California;  (c) 
Utah.  6.  Explain  the  significance  of  the 
words,  "Fifty-four  forty  or  fight."  7. 
Mention  two  political  issues  prominent 
in  Johnson's  administration,  and  briefly 
discuss  one  of  them.  8.  What  state  was 
represented  in  Congress  by  each  of  the 
following  men:  Charles  Sumner,  James 
G.  Blaine,  Henry  Clay,  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling,  Stephen  A.  Douglas?    9.  Define  or 


explain  two  of  the  following  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Civil  War:  (a)  copper- 
head; (6)  "Cotton  is  King;"  (c)  the 
Trent  affair;  {d)  contraband  ,of  war. 
10.  Mention  three  causes  of  the  rapid 
agricultural  development  of  the  West 
since  1860. 

WRITING. 

Add  a  quotation  of  one  stanza  of 
poetry  to  the  manuscript  on  orthogra- 
phy. Examiners  will  grade  writing  of 
the  manuscript  in  orthography. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Note.  —  Take  the  first  group  of  five 
and  either  the  second  or  third  group  of 
four. 

1.  Name  studies  that  are  important  in 
cultivating  the  perceptive  faculties;  the 
reasoning  faculties.     Give  your  reasons. 

2.  Mention  three  proper  and  two  im- 
proper incentive  to  educational  activity. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "arrested  develop- 
ment"? Mention  some  of  its  possible 
causes,  and  tell  how  it  should  be  treated 
by  the  teacher.  4.  State  five  conditions 
that  contribute  to  a  well  ordered  school. 
5.  Explain  clearly  your  idea  of  a  well 
ventilated,  well  heated  and  well  lighted 
school  room. 

COMMON    SENSE  DIDACTICS. 

l.Distinguish  between  instruction  and 
education.  2.  When  may  teaching  be 
characterized  as  a  trade?  3  How  do  pu- 
pils acquire  the  art  of  study?  4.  Men- 
tion the  personal  habits  of  the  teacher 
which  are  the  basis  of  all  moral  training. 

MENTAL  GROWTH   AND  CONTROL. 

1.  Why  does  Oppenheim  advise  famil- 
iarity with  a  variety  of  occupations,  ac- 
quaintance with  different  classes  of- peo- 
ple, etc.?  2.  Does  physical  activity  pre- 
cede or  follow  its  corresponding  emo- 
tion? What  benefits  are  to  be  derived 
from  correct  understanding  upon  this 
point?  3)  Is  the  development  of  charac- 
ter influenced  by  the  nature  of  occupa- 
tion? 4.  What  are  the  great  central 
forces  of  mental  life? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Write  four  antonyms  of  the  adjective 
"educated ;"  write  three  synonyms  of  the 
adjective  "durable;"  write  two  homo- 
nyms of  the  noun  "palate;"  write  the 
diminutive  of  "Czar.'^  2.  What  do  the 
following    abbreviations    signify:    i.    e., 
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e.  g.,  mss.,  ielem.,  ibid.?  3.  Define  mute, 
semivowel,  dipthong.  4.  Discriminate 
between  the  meanings  of  the  words  in 
the  following  pairs:  bring,  fetch;  voca- 
tion; avocation;  seem,  appear;  adjacent, 
adjoining;  between,  among.  5.  Spell  cor- 
rectly each  of  the  following  words  (to 
be  pronounced  by  the  exammer) :  gene- 
alofy,  marriageable,  rosette,  sequence, 
assessed,  detrimental,  tryst,  acquiesce, 
umbrageous,  parricide,  harass,  collecti- 
ble, pursuance,  siphon,  susceptibility,  dia- 
betes, foolscap,  eunuch,  dilatory,  aque- 
ous. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Two  men  start  from  the  same  place. 
One  travels  due  west  at  the  rate  of  6J^ 
miles  per  hours,  and  the  other  due  north 
at  the  rate  of  5^  miles  per  hour;  how 
far  apart  will  they  be  at  the  end  of  8 
hours  ?  Draw  diagram.  2.  Find  the  cost 
of  digging  a  drain  48  rods  long,  3  feet 
deep,  and  3  feet  wide,  at  8  cents  per 
cubic  yard.  3.  Define:  annual  interest, 
bank  discount,  evolution.  4.  A  court- 
house is  to  be  built,  Pt  a  cost  of  $20,000. 
The  property  of  the  county  is  assessed 
at  $2,400,000.  What  is  the  rate  of  tax, 
and  what  tax  -vill  a  man  pay  whose 
property  is  a^^-essed  at  $4,000?  5.  What 
wilf  be  rhc  expense  of  plastering  a  room 
18  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  8  feet 
high,  at  30  cents  a  sq.  yd.,  allowing  150 
sq.  ft.  for  doors,  windows,  etc.?  6. 
Which  is  worth  more,  and  how  much: 
the  wheat  in  a  bin  8  feet  long,  6  feet 
wide  and  5  feet  deep,  at  80  cents  per 
bushel,  or  the  molasses  in  a  cylindrical 
tank  8  feet  long  and  6  feet  in  diameter, 
at  40  cents  a  gallon?  7.  State  the  dif- 
ference between  a  rule  and  a  principle 
as  the  terms  are  used  in  arithmetic,  and 
state  the  order  in  which  they  should  be 
mastered  by  the  pupil.  8.  A  miller  has 
a  bin  8  feet  long,  4  1-5  feet  wide,  and 
2y2  feet  deep,  and  its  capacity  is  75 
bushels;   how   deep   must   he  make  an- 


other bin  which  is  to  be  18  feet  long 
and  3  5-6  feet  wide,  that  its  capacity  may 
be  450  bushels?  9.  Extract  the  cube 
root  of  79.112  to  three  decimal  places. 
10.  A  saleswoman  is  offered  her  choice 
of  $8.50  a  week,  $5.00  a  week  with  1% 
on  all  sales,  or  4%  on  all  sales;  which 
and  by  how  much  is  the  most  profitable 
plan,  the  average  weekly  sales  at  her 
counter  being  $265? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following 
nouns :  oarsman,  handful,  phenomenon, 
axis,  alumnus.  Write  the  feminine  of 
the  following  nouns:  viceroy,  executor, 
ram,  earl,  drake.  2  Name  and  illustrate 
three  different  ways  of  comparing  ad- 
jectives. 3.  Of  what  value  is  analysis 
by  diagram?  What  danger  lies  in  its 
use?  4.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in 
the  following  sentence:  Hay,  worth  ten 
dollars  a  ton  last  year,  is  now  selling 
for  fifteen  dollars.  5.  Write  sentences 
illustrating  the  following  constructions: 
(a)  A  participle  used  as  the  object  of  a 
preposition,  the  participle  in  its  turn 
taking  an  object:  (b)  a  clause  used  as 
the  object  of  a  preposition;  (c)  an  ad- 
verbial clause  of  manner.  6.  Mention 
three  parts  of  speech  used  to  introduce 
simple  interrogative  sentences,  and  illus- 
trate each  by  a  sentence.  7.  What  are 
defective  verbs?  Mention  two.  When 
is  a  verb  said  to  be  in  the  emphatic 
form?  In  the  progressive  form?  8. 
Write  sentences  containing  "that"  used 
as  each  of  the  following  parts  of  speech : 
a  relative  pronoun,  a  demonstrative  pro- 
noun,  a  conjunction,  an  adjective,  a 
noun.  9.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb 
"lie"  (to  recline)  third  person  singular, 
in  all  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood. 
10.  Give  the  analysis  of  the  following 
sentence:  "A  good  name  is  rather  to 
be  chosen  than  great  riches." 


The  Northwestern  Ohio  meeting  will  be  held  at  Bucyrus,  Friday  and  Saturday^ 
October  27  and  28,     Every  teacher  in  Ohio  is  invited. 
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ALADDIN. 


When  I  was  a  beggarly  boy, 
And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 
I  had  not  a  friend  or  a  toy, 
But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp; 
When  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  cold, 
I  had  fire  enough  in  my  brain, 
And  builded,  with  roofs  of  gold, 
My  beautiful  castles  in  Spain. 

Since  then  I  have  toiled  day  and  night, 

I  have  money  and  power  good  store, 

But    I'd   give  all   my   lamps   of  silver  bright 

For  the  one  that  is  mine  no  more; 

Take,  Fortune,  whatever  you  choose. 

You  give  and  may  snatch  again ; 

I  have  nothing  'twould  pain  me  to  lose, 

For  I  own  no  more  castles  in  Spain. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


BY  W.  W.  STETSON,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  OP  MAINE. 

English    literature    includes    the  is  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  begin 

work  done  by  English  and  Ameri-  or  what  is  worth  reading  at  all.    A 

-can  authors.     It  is  so  broad  in  its  knowledge  of  his  capacities  and  an 

«cope  and  so  multitudinous  in   its  understanding    of    his    tastes,    to- 

volumes  that  the  untrained  reader  gether  with  an  analysis  of  the  ma- 
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terial  available,  would  greatly  sim- 
plify the  matter  of  selection.  Each 
one  is  the  best  judge  of  what  he 
can  do  and  what  he  enjoys  doing. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  an 
adult  to  punish  himself  by  reading 
books  which  he  does  not  enjoy  and 
from  which  he  gets  but  little  infor- 
mation and  no  inspiration.  Unless 
a  book  appeals  to  one,  suggests  more 
than  it  says  and  stimulates  more 
than  it  suggests,  then  it  is  not  the 
best  book  for  any  given  person  to 
read.  Having  settled  the  question 
of  what  will  serve  him  best  he  is 
prepared  to  make  intelligent  choice 
of  the  books  he  will  read. 

ITS   NATURAL  DIVISIONS. 

The  following  analysis  of  Eng- 
lish literature  may  serve  to  some 
extent  in  making  these  decisions. 
The  Father  of  English  poetry  was 
Geoffrey  Chaucer.  He  was  our 
first  and  greatest  realist.  He 
painted  Englishmen  as  they  lived 
and  walked  and  talked  in  orchards 
and  lanes,  homes  and  farms,  shops 
and  cloisters,  village  greens  and 
tournament  scenes  of  Old  England. 
He  has  not  painted  for  us  portraits 
but  has  revealed  to  us  the  knight 
and  the  monk,  the  squire  and  the 
friar,  the  yeoman  and  the  prioress, 
the  merchant  and  the  sergeant  at 
law,  the  franklain  and  the  trades- 
man, the  shipman  and  the  plough- 
man, the  reeve  and  the  miller  and 
Chaucer  and  the  host  of  Tabard,  so 
that  they  stand  before  us  with 
greater     distinctness     than     would 


have  been  possible  had  we  been 
Chaucer's  fellow  pilgrims.  No 
other  writer  has  ever  matched 
Chaucer*s  descriptions  of  persons, 
places,  things.  When  we  read  his 
pages  w^  live  in  the  England  of  his 
day  and  are  part  of  its  people. 

Later  by  some  years  comes  Eng- 
land's greatest  idealist,  Edmund 
Spencer.  He  portrayed  men  as  they 
are  to  be  when  the  Good  Day  shaO 
have  come.  The  ideal  man  with  the 
purity  and  strength  of  all  the  vir- 
tues is  before  us  not  only  as  a  cre- 
ation of  beauty,  but  as  a  personality, 
wise,  strong,  gracious.  Whatever  of 
good  the  past  has  had,  whatever  of 
blessedness  the  future  may  bring, 
are  here  embodied  and  are  here  reg- 
nant. In  his  personifications  of 
Holiness,  Religion,  Temperance, 
Chastity,  Friendship,  Justice,  and 
Courtesy  he  has  given  us  not  subtle- 
ties, but  individuals.  He  has  made 
abstract  qualities  live  and  breathe  by 
giving  them  a  visible  form  and  a 
local  habitation  and  has  endowed 
them  with  the  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness of  a  winning  personality. 

Shakespeare  places  all  mankind 
upon  the  stage  and  then,  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  the  in- 
sight of  the  poet  and  the  eflFace- 
ment  of  the  recluse,  he  stands  just 
back  of  our  shoulder  and  shows  us 
the  motives  that  move,  the  impulses 
that  control,  the  passions  that  sway, 
the  appetites  that  influence,  the  limi- 
tations that  mar,  the  vices  that  bru- 
talize, the  virtues  that  ennoble,  the 
graces   that  adorn,  the   comeliness 
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that  renders  beautiful  these  players 
in  life's  drama.  The  secrets  of  the 
heart,  the  surgings  of  the  soul,  the 
purpose  and  mission  of  life,  the 
horrors  and  the  release  of  death,  all 
these  and  much  more  he  reveals  to 
us.  The  influence  of  each  over  the 
others,  those  things  which  are  ex- 
ternal and  apparent,  those  things 
which  are  subtle  and  vital,  he  tells 
in  statements  so  simple  and  sen- 
tences so  clear  that  the  untutored 
may  see  and  know  of  these  great 
and  wonderful  mysteries.  In  his 
dramas,  mortals  drop  their  physical 
frames  and  stand  revealed  to  us  as 
they  will  appear  when  all  that  now 
conceals  is  removed. 

Milton  and  Bunyan  permit  us  to 
Walk  through  gates  of  jaspar,  along 
golden  streets,  in  Elysian  fields  and 
to  kneel  at  the  great  white  throne. 
We  see  that  world  never  beheld  by 
mortal  eyes  with  all  the  distinctness 
and  all  the  details  with  which  we 
view  the  world  in  which  we  live  and 
of  which  we  are  a  part.  Our  physi- 
cal eyes  are  closed  on  physical 
things,  our  spiritual  eyes  are  open 
to  spiritual  scenes.  What  we  shall 
be  and  how  we  shall  live  when  we 
are  denizens  of  another  world,  they 
announce  to  us. 

Pope,  Addison,  and  Steele  were 
gifted  in  diction,  style,  polish,  all 
the  graces  of  the  literary  arts. 
What  they  said  was  worth  the  say- 
ing, but  the  form  used  in  its  ex- 
pression is  more  worthy  of  praise 
than  the  thought  voiced,  or  the  facts 
recorded.     Their  writings  are  fra- 


grant with  those  charms  which  ap- 
peal to  the  artistic  sense  and  satisfy 
the  literary  longing. 

Burns  and  Wordsworth  were  so 
finely  strung  and  so  delicately  at- 
tuned that  they  could  count  the 
pulse  of  Nature  as  it  beat  out  its 
songs  of  joy.  With  one  we  go  to 
that  home  on  the  hill  at  Mossgiel 
and  out  to  that  little  field  in  which 
grew  the  daisy  which  was  torn 
asunder  by  the  ruthless  plough- 
share and  as  we  study  its  form  and 
inhale  its  fragrance  we  are  taught 
the  lessons  of  life,  death  and  the 
judgment  to  come.  As  we  stand 
on  the  river's  brink  we  learn  that 
the  yellow  primrose  is  something 
more  than  a  colored  weed  to  be 
plucked  and  thrown  aside  without 
thought  or  care.  We  go  with  it  on 
a  long  Excursion  and  sit  beneath 
the  hedge,  visit  in  the  cottage,  listen 
to  the  winds  as  they  sing  through 
the  trees  and  look  "unto  the  hills 
from  whence  cometh  our  strength." 
As  we  read  these  pages  all  Nature 
has  for  us  a  voice  and  a  message 
and  we  see  the  Creator  towering  in 
the  hills,  blossoming  in  the  valleys, 
floating  in  the  clouds,  coming  to  us 
in  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  falling 
upon  us  in  the  showers  and  bless- 
ing us  in  the  sunshine.  These  em- 
bodied visions  help  as  to  look 
'through  Nature,  up  to  Nature's 
God." 

Longfellow,  Tennyson  and  Whit- 
tier  have  voiced  for  us  the  emotions 
which  soothe  or  stir  the  human 
heart.      In    "The    Day    is    Done," 
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"Crossing  the  Bar,"  and  "The 
Chapel  of  the  Hermits"  we  find  but 
few  ideas  not  expressed  by  others, 
but  we  arise  from  the  reading  of 
these  poems  with  a  stronger  desire 
to  be  true,  a  nobler  purpose  to  be 
righteous  and  a  more  fixed  deter- 
mination to  walk  in  that  path  which 
leads  to  the  haven  of  all  goodness. 
Our  hearts  are  fired,  our  emotions 
are  warmed,  our  souls  are  purified, 
because  we  have  been  sitting  close 
to  and  have  been  companions  of 
the  noblest  souls  that  ever  graced 
and  blessed  this  world  of  ours. 

A    SUMMARY. 

The  hst  is  not  long,  the  number 
is  not  large,  but  the  field  has  been 
covered. 

If  realism  appeals  to  you  and  you 
want  to  know  of  the  physical  frame 
and  its  varied  manifestations  and 
see  things  as  they  appear  to  him 
who  uses  his  physical  eyes,  then  you 
must  read  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

If  the  ideal  is  strong  within  you 
and  if  you  want  to  learn  somewhat 
of  what  man  is  to  be  when  he  stands 
released  from  all  things  which  ham- 
per and  degrade ;  if  the  nobler  man 
is  attractive  to  you,  you  will  find  the 
message  in  the  Fairy  Queen. 

If  the  human  heart  in  all  its 
subtlety  and  the  human  soul  with 
all  its  mysteries  are  attractive  to 
you  and  furnish  congenial  subjects 
of  study  and  fruitful  fields  for  in- 
vestigation, then  you  must  take 
Shakespeare  for  your  companion 
and  teacher. 


If  you  are  interested  in  the  world 
toward  which  you  are  traveling  and 
desire  to  live  in  it  before  you  make 
your  habitation  there,  Milton  and 
Bunyan  are  your  best  guides  and 
instructors. 

If  you  care  more  for  adornment 
than  for  the  thing  adorned ;  if  that 
which  apparels  is  more  fascinating 
than  the  substance,  then  you  must 
go  to  Pope,  Addison,  and  Steele. 

If  you  desire  to  come  near  to  Na- 
ture and  understand  its  moods  and 
learn  its  lessons  and  be  blessed  by 
its  teachings,  then  you  must  walk 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  val- 
leys with  Burns  and  Wordsworth. 

But  if  you  believe  as  some  do, 
that  feeling  is  the  highest  form  of 
intelligence  known  to  the  subtlest 
psychologist;  if  you  realize  that  it 
is  more  important  to  feel  the  truth 
than  to  know  what  is  true ;  if  out  of 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life  then 
you  must  go  your  way  and  be 
blessed  as  you  walk  with  Longfel- 
low, Tennyson,  and  Whittier. 

While  this  analysis  includes  some 
who  stand  first  in  the  second  class, 
it  does  not  omit  any  who  stand  first 
in  the  first  class. 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  division 
of  literature  has  a  definite  field,  a 
message  of  its  own;  that  each  is 
represented  by  one  or  more  writers 
of  the  first  class  and  that  each  had 
pioneers  and  disciples,  but  that  none 
of  them  had  fore-runners  or  suc- 
cessors who  w-ere  their  peers. 

Marlowe,  Lily,  Kidd,  and  Gre^'^n 
explored  the  field,  beat  the  bush  ^^^nd 
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revealed  the  possibilities  of  dramatic 
writing,  but  it  was  left  to  Shakes- 
peare to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  and  put  in  imperishable 
form  more  than  others  have 
dreamed  or  seen  in  scene  or  story. 

His  plan  was  his  own,  his  method 
he  borrowed  from  no  one ;  his  ex- 
pression* was  Shakesperian,  his  gift 
to  the  world  is  unparalleled;  his 
imitators  have  been  legions,  his  suc- 
cessors have  not  yet  been  born. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  scope 
and  themes  of  English  literature. 
Each  reader  must  settle  two  ques- 
tions before  she  can  pursue  her 
work  with  profit.  First,  what  are 
her  motives,  tastes,  aptitudes.  Sec- 
ond, what  will  best  serve  her  in  de- 
veloping her  powers.  These  are 
personal  questions  and  must  be  set- 
tled by  the  individual.  It  is  futile 
to  attempt  to  limit  an  adult's  intel- 
lectual diet. 

In  what  has  been  said  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  cover  three 
important  fields  of  literary  effort  — 
history,  essays  and  fiction. 

KSSAVS. 

Plato,  in  his  Republic,  gathered 
and  voiced  the  wisdom  of  his  own 
age,  winnowed  and  formulated  the 
abstract  thinking  of  preceding  ages 
and  anticipated  the  future  by  many 
hundred  years.  Whatever  the 
wisest  had  thought  and  the  sanest 
had  said,  Plato  re-stated  in  classic 
form  and  suggestive  sentences. 
Emerson    supplemented    his    work 


and  blazed  the  path  for  years  to 
come.  Their  writings  are  the  great 
reservoirs  into  which  are  gathered 
the  wisest  sayings,  the  highest 
thinking,  the  noblest  aspirations, 
the  best  and  the  purest  philosophy 
of  life  and  living.  All  that  the  gen- 
erations have  thought  is  here  set  in 
form.  They  are  the  rare  souls 
which,  at  long  intervals,  winnow 
the  world's  wisdom. 

In  Macaulay  one  finds  the 
rounded  period,  the  balanced  sen- 
tence, the  splendid  imagery,  the 
magnificent  swing  of  paragraph 
and  the  convincing  force  of  the  im- 
pressive climax.  Eruditon  finds  its 
noblest  illustration  in  this  greatest 
of  English  essayists.  To  him  his- 
tory has  given  up  its  treasures,  sci- 
ence has  laid  bare  its  secrets,  life 
has  contributed  its  rarest  lessons, 
philosophy  has  added  its  noblest 
contributions  and  genius  has  fused 
them  and  given  us  pages  in  his  es- 
says on  Milton  and  History  which 
reward  days  of  study  and  nights  of 
meditation. 

Walter  Savage  Landor  comes  the 
nearest  being  an  "English  head  on 
Greek  shoulders"  of  any  writer 
known  to  history.  He  had  the 
power  to  see,  the  skill  to  express, 
and  that  highest  of  all  qualities,  the 
art  of  suggesting,  which  marks  so 
distinctly  the  great  writers  of  that 
most  wonderful  of  all  the  people 
Europe  has  produced  —  the  Greeks. 
He  possesses  the  fine  flavor  and  the 
delicate  touch  which  makes  reading 
a  delight  and  study  an  inspiration. 
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It  is  no  extravagance  to  say  that, 
for  classic,  expressive  English,  he 
has  but  few  peers  and  no  superiors. 
One  turns  from  his  pages  both 
stimulated  and  instructed. 

FICTION. 

In  fiction  the  selection  is  more 
difficult  and  advice  is  of  little  value. 
If  one  has  a  liking  for  the  hidden 
workings  of  the  subtlest  natures  he 
will  find  food  for  thought  in  the 
Scarlet  Letter.  If  he  wants  por- 
traits that  are  true  to  life  and  pic- 
tures faithful  to  historic  scenes,  to- 
gether with  all  that  makes  chivalric 


days  and  those  who  lived  therein 
familiar  companions,  he  would  do 
well  to  read  Scott.  If  he  wants  his- 
tory told  through  biography  and 
told  with  that  faithfulness  that  even 
the  historian  fails  to  equal;  if  he 
wants  to  know  the  struggles  that 
fill  men's  lives,  the  events  that  de- 
termine the  destiny  of  nations,  the 
intrigues  that  mar  the  worlds  rec- 
ord, he  must  study  Bulwer.  If  he 
wants  to  know  how  sin  debases, 
evil  poisons  and  in  what  all  life  finds 
its  measure  —  its  rewards  and  its 
punishments  —  he  will  go  to  the 
works  of  George  Eliot. 


THE  FIFTH  GRADE  —  GEOGRAPHY. 


BY  FANNIE  PBRNB  THRAILKILL. 


The  work  of  the  teacher  of  the 
Fifth  Grade  should  be  of  an  earnest, 
sincere,  helpful  nature.  This  should 
be  true  of  the  work  of  any  grade, 
but  especially  so  of  this.  There  is 
a  marked  transition  in  the  career  of 
the  child  about  this  time.  This  tran- 
sition, this  unfolding,  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  by  the  teacher.  The 
Fifth  Grade  is  to  the  grammar  work 
what  the  First  Grade  is  to  the  pri- 
mary. 

Thring  says,  "A  teacher's  work 
is  to  train  the  dull  minds,  even  more 
than  the  quick  ones,  which  train 
themselves."  There  should  be  spe- 
cial times  when  the  "quick"  child 


should  be  assigned  some  profitable, 
busy  work,  so  the  teacher  can  direct 
her  attention  to  the  plodders.  By  a 
judicious  assignment  of  reading, 
map  work,  board  illustrations,  this 
class  can  be  kept  busy.  The  "sure" 
child  should  be  made  to  feel,  occa- 
sionally, that  there  is  yet  some  work 
for  him  to  master. 

Many  times  a  child  knows  more 
than  he  has  the  power  to  express. 
Timidity,  some  conscious  defect, 
etc.,  are  often  causes  of  slow  prog- 
ress. The  teacher  should  discover 
the  cause,  and  then  help  him  to  over- 
come it.  "A  dull  boy's  mind  is  a 
wise  man's  problem."    See  that  the 
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child  expresses  what  you  know  he 
knows.  Probably  this  will  be  in 
very  few  words,  but  by  careful  guid- 
ance he  will  branch  out,  will  forget 
himself.  The  "I  know  you  know 
spirit,''  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
is  of  great  help  to  the  wavering 
one.  Show  him  you  have  faith  in 
him.  Make  him  feel,  however,  he 
must  work  in  order  to  gain  your 
^'Well  done." 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  study  of 
Geography  can  be  made  a  source  of 
great  power  to  the  children  of  the 
Fifth  Grade.  For,  through  it,  one 
can  create  a  love  for  reading,  a  de- 
sire to  know  more,  and  an  enthusi- 
asm that  can  scarcely  be  gained 
through  any  other  study.  If  the 
teacher  is  full  of  her  subject,  many 
other  lines  can  be  reached.  There 
is  a  culture  side  to  Geography  that 
can  be  used  to  advantage  by  the 
teacher.  Then,  too,  observation, 
imagination,  reasoning  and  memory 
can  be  strengthened. 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
lo  create  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
literature,  through  this  study.  Po- 
ems, histories,  and  books  of  travel^ 
give  the  teacher  a  powerful  reserve 
fund.  Bryant  gives  us  "The  Prai- 
ries," "The  Rivulet,"  "To  the  Ap- 
penines;"  Moore,  "The  Boy  of  the 
Alps,"  "The  Russian  Lover ;"  By- 
ron, "The  Ocean ;"  Tennyson,  "The 
Brook,"  "Columbus ;"  Phoebe  Gary, 
^The  Leak  in  the  Dyke."  Many 
others  can  be  found  —  these  are 
merely  suggestive. 


A  good  text-book  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pu- 
pils. Let  Preparation  be  the  watch- 
word for  teacher  and  pupil.  The 
teacher  who  would  inspire  confi- 
dence must  keep  abreast  of  the 
class.  "That  teacher  is  most  suc- 
cessful who  teaches  his  pupils  to 
love  history  or  geography ;  such  a 
result  is  a  better  test  of  his  work 
than  ability  to  answer  a  certain  set 
of  questions."  The  teacher  must  be 
the  soul  of  every  recitation.  Schaef- 
fer,  in  his  "Thinking,  and  Learning 
to  Think,"  says:  "The  moment  a 
teacher  begins  to  lose  interest  in  a 
subject,  that  moment  he  begins  to 
lose  his  ability  to  teach  that  sub- 
ject. Change  the  plan  of  the  reci- 
tation often  enough,  that  children 
cannot  always  anticipate  how  you 
will  present  the  work,  or  how  you 
will  get  results  from  their  prepara- 
tion." 

The  supplementary  work  should 
be  of  a  varied  character.  By  her 
own  alertniess  the  teacher  can  col- 
lect much  valuable  material,  and  by 
enlisting  the  boys  and  girls  on  her 
side  she  can  get  much  additional 
help.  The  magazines,  daily  papers 
and  railroad  guides  are  of  inesti- 
mable value.  We  need  not  always 
solicit,  but  occasionally  hint  for  ma- 
terial. When  studying  about  Swit- 
zerland, a  few  suggestive  drawings 
sketched  on  the  board  in  the  morn- 
ing (by  the  children)  caused  one 
little  boy  to  come  back  in  the  after- 
noon with  the  alpenstock  "mamma 
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and  papa  used  in  climbing  the 
Alps/'  some  sheep  bells,  pictures, 
etc. 

If  the  supplementary  work  is 
kept  classified,  much  time  is  saved. 
Personal  experience  will  prove  to 
most  teachers,  as  it  has  proved  to 
the  writer,  that  the  Journal  of  Ge- 
ography, edited  by  Richard  E. 
Dodge,  is  a  good  guide  for  lists 
of  books,  reports,  or  anything  per- 
taining to  the  study  of  geography. 
The  suggestive  material  at  the  close 
of  each  chapter  in  Tarr  &  McMur- 
ray's  Geography  has  also  been  very 
helpful. 

For  pictures  and  articles  cut  from 
magazines,  .a  frame  covered  with 
muslin  can  be  used.  The  material 
can  be  pinned  on,  and  removed  with 
very  little  trouble.  This  frame 
should  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  the  pupils.  The  material  may  be 
used  in  the  nature  of  a  reward  for 
satisfactory  work  or  for  inspection 
between  bells.  The  following  are 
a  few  of  many  articles  taken  from 
magazines :  "Mountain  Climbing  in 
the  Alps,"  "A  Great  City  Built  Over 
a  Furnace,"  "The  Peddlers  of  Con- 
stantinople,'* "Oyster  Farming," 
"Beggarland  Unmasked,"  etc. 

Outline  maps  on  muslin  can  be 
used  in  much  the  same  way.  Do 
not  make  them  too  small.  The 
products  can  be  glued  or  sewed  on 
short  and  narrow  strips  of  muslin 
and  then  pinned  in  their  respective 
localities.  Little  slips  of  paper,  pre- 
viously prepared  by  brushing  a  little 
mucilage  on  the  back  of  each,  can 


be  used  for  names  of  cities,  rivers, 
etc.  These  can  be  easily  moistened, 
just  as  a  stamp  would  be,  and  then 
pasted  in  the  proper  place.  Have 
the  child  indicate  the  location  be- 
fore he  does  the  pasting.  The  same 
outline  can  be  used  again  by  moist- 
ening the  paper  and  removing.  For 
this  work  as  much  material  as  pos- 
sible is  collected,  for  it  is  a  general 
review  of  state,  section,  or  country. 
This  map  should  be  kept  where  chil- 
dren can  inspect  it,  until  the  teacher 
is  ready  to  have  children  .give  a 
mental  review  of  the  same. 

For  an  occasional  review,  develop 
the  map  before  the  class.  Suppose 
Wyoming  is  the  topic.  Make  a 
rough  outline.  There  will  probably 
be  some  doubt  as  to  the  state  indi- 
cated until  the  Park  is  located. 
Draw  from  the  children  all  the 
points  to  be  emphasized,  and  write 
them  in  their  proper  places,  as  they 
are  given.  The  Park  will  form  the 
basis  of  another  lesson.  How  far  is 
it?  How  long  to  get  there?  How 
much  would  it  cost  to  go  there? 
What  are  the  points  of  interest?  Of 
what  value  are  such  places?  What 
states  are  crossed  in  going  there? 
etc.  If  the  teacher  has  not  visited 
these  places  of  interest,  she  can  in- 
vite some  friend  who  has,  to  tell  the 
boys  and  girls  about  them. 

In  dealing  with  points  of  interest 
in  other  states  and  countries,  we 
must  not  be  blind  to  the  beauties 
and  strength  of  our  own  section, 
our  own  home  interests.  Where 
would  you  go  to  get  the  most  beau- 
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tiful  scenery  surrounding  our  city? 
What  places  of  interest  have  we? 
What  is  manufactured  here?  etc. 
Appoint  a  committee  or  get  some 
child  whose  parents  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  is  working  at  the 
place  to  be  described,  to  get  all  in- 
formation possible.  Where  is  it? 
What  materials  are  used?  Where 
do  they  get  them?  What  is  done 
with  finished  product?  How  many 
people  employed?  etc.  The  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  poem  "My 
Country"  can  be  instilled  in  each 
child  until  he  will  recite  all  of  it 
with  feeling,  and  especially  the  clos- 
ing lines : 

*'I  love  my  country's  name, 
Those    words   that   echo   deathless 
fame, 

The  land  of  liberty." 

A  geography  lesson  often  fur- 
nishes material  for  a  future  draw- 
ing, language  or  spelling  lesson. 
The  following  suggestive  words, 
based  on  the  study  of  Holland,  will 
furnish  material  for  such  lessons: 
\A'ind-mills,  embankment,  skates, 
sleds,  art  galleries,  wooden  shoes, 
boats,  Rembrandt,  canals,  dykes, 
The  Hague,  poem,  etc.  A-s  the 
child  recalls  the  word,  the  teacher 
can  write  it  on  the  board.  The 
teacher  can  suggest  any  special 
word  that  has  been  omitted.  This 
can  be  applied  to  any  state  or 
country. 

"Interest  must  be  excited,  faith 


inspired,  mhid  dealt  with.*'  Many 
little  devices,  such  as  journeys,  let- 
ters and  puzzles,  using  geograph- 
ical names,  can  be  used  to  awaken 
interest.  The  children  delight  in 
tracing  the  course  of  a  ship,  naming 
the  ports  where  it  will  stop,  the 
goods  taken  on,  those  put  off,  etc. 
Make  a  promiscuous  list  of  points 
of  interest,  cities,  rivers,  mountains, 
lakes,  etc.  Classify  as  to:  What 
is  it  ?  Where  is  it  ?  Do  not  use  any 
device  or  method  too  constantly. 
"Variety  is  the  spice  of  life." 
The  cause  and  effect,  the  influence 
of  environment,  climate  and  such 
topics,  should  be  kept  in  mind,  but 
not  entered  into  too  deeply,  for 
the  higher  grades  can  give  more 
thorough  attention  to  these  phases. 
The  awakening,  the  gttiding,  should 
be  the  central  thoughts  of  this 
grade. 

Some  one  has  said,  "The  first  re- 
quisite for  the  successful  teaching 
of  this  subject  is  a  spirited  and  in- 
telligent teacher;  a  wide  awake, 
magnetic  spirit,  who  will  truly  be 
a  guide  to  the  pupils,  through  their 
journeys  and  investigations,  infus- 
ing life  with  every  stage  of  advance- 
ment." 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  of  the  Fifth  Grade  to 
awaken  interest  and  thought  along 
many  lines,  and  guide  the  children 
firmly  but  gently  over  this,  one  of 
the  most  important  years  of  school 
life. 
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THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  Discission  Rased  Upon  "Our  Schools:     Thkik   Administra- 
tion AND  Supervision/' 


BY  WILLIAM  £.  CHANCELLOR,  SUPT.  OP  SCHOOLS,  PATTERSON.  N.  J. 


There  intervenes  between  the 
board  of  education  or  the  trus- 
tee controlling  the  school  and  the 
class  teacher  usually  both  a  school 
superintendent  and  a  school  princi- 
pal. Sometimes,  there  is  no  super- 
intendent ;  and  sometimes  there  are 
also  special  supervisors  of  subjects. 
(Pp.  4,  129.)  The  larger  and  the 
more  highly  developed  the  school 
system,  the  more  remote  is  the 
teacher,  who  gives  the  education 
from  the  board  that  controls  the 
education.  This  remoteness  from 
the  souce  of  political, power,  how- 
ever, does  not  imply  lack  of  impor- 
tance in  the  school  system.  (Pp. 
109,  117.)  The  board  of  education 
is,  indeed,  merely  a  device  for  main- 
taining the  teacher.    (P.  118.) 

Sometimes,  the  relation  of  the 
teacher  to  the  school  is  complicated 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 
conditions:  The  teacher  may  owe 
his  or  her  appointment  to  influences 
not  educational.  (P.  51.)  This 
puts  the  teacher,  whether  man  or 
woman,  superintendent  or  class  in- 
structor, upon  a  lower  level  than 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  educator. 
The  relation  between  the  "authori- 
ties" and  the  teachers  is  not  profes- 
sional,   but    merely    friendly.      (P. 


52.)  In  the  event  of  the  change  of 
tie  governing  powers,  the  educator 
is  left  without  support.  (P.  29.) 
The  honest  and  competent  board 
member,  loyal  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  schools,  never  desires  the  re- 
sponsibility of  selecting  teachers. 
(P.  88.)  Such  responsibility,  how- 
ever, necessarily  rests  upon  board 
members  in  districts  without  super* 
intendents,  or  with  incompetent  su- 
perintendents or  principals,  or  when 
selecting  the  superintendent  him- 
self.    (P.  245.) 

The  teacher  may  be  employed  in 
a  community  which  considers  him 
or  her  a  hireling,  and  his  or  her 
services  amply  repaid  by  a  money 
compensation.  <  Pp.  242,  342^  345, 
353 ;  Note  2,  356.)  The  only  rem- 
edies for  this  false  notion  and  for 
the  various  false  relations  resulting 
from  it  are  for  the  teacher  himself 
to  see  it  and  to  oppose  it  personally, 
and  for  all  teachers,  as  a  profession, 
to  resist  it  and  as  fast  as  possible 
eradicate  it.  (Pp.  57,  342,  347; 
Note,  348.)  The  money  received 
by  the  teacher  is,  in  no  sense,  com- 
pensation or  inducement  to  teach; 
it  is  solely  a  provision  of  material 
means  to  enable  the  teacher  to  keep 
alive    when    at    work.      (Pp.    345, 
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349.)  One  who  comprehends  that 
one's  services  is  not  merely  "good 
measure  and  running  over,"  but  in- 
commensurate in  terms  of  money  or 
material  goods  and  greater  than 
"compensation,"  realizes  entrance 
into  the  world  of  culture  and  of 
all  cultural  obligations  and  oppor- 
tunities.    (Pp.  348,  350.) 

Another  false  condition  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  teacher  to  the  board 
of  education  may  be,  and  indeed 
often  is,  insecurity  of  tenure.  This 
causes  frequently  no  little  distress  of 
mind  in  the  seasons  when  teachers 
are  subject  to  re-election,  and  cre- 
ates, unfortunately,  distrust  of  the 
superintendent  and  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation. (Pp.  53,  127,  160,  366, 
369.)  The  only  proper  condition 
of  the  successful  teacher  is  perma- 
nence "during  competence  and  good 
behavior."  (P.  367.)  Such  per- 
manence of  tenure  and  salary  is  es- 
sential to  the  freedom  of  the  teach- 
er, and  the  freedom  of  the  teacher 
is  essential  to  the  intelligence  and 
morality  of  the  nation.     (Pp.  258, 

369) 

A  fourth  false  condition  to  the 
relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  board 
of  education,  and  through  it  to  the 
community,  may  be  a  desire  to  use 
the  office  of  the  teacher  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  a  different  and  pre- 
sumably higher  career.  Temporary 
service  by- a  young  man  as  a  teacher 
preceding  marriage  is  not  only  justi- 
fiable-, but  also  meritorious  and  de- 
sirable. Teaching  is  intellectually, 
though  often  not  physically,  an  ex- 


cellent preparation  for  matrimony. 
( (Pp.  ix,  269,  2y2y  274.)  The  man 
or  woman  who  teaches  primarily  to 
secure  the  means,  and  to  wait  until 
a  loan  can  be  secured  for  entrance 
upon  some  other  kind  of  work, 
either  never  really  comprehends 
what  education  is  or  else  is  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  the  profession. 
No  highly  honorable  and  keenly  in- 
telligent person  can  be  willing  to 
make  a  mere  temporary  shift  out  of 
such  a  profession.  (Pp.  22^,  307, 
361,  363.)  The  temporary  occu- 
pant of  the  teacher's  position  is  un- 
able to  see  or  to  assist  the  profes- 
sional movement.  (Note,  p.  379.) 
.  Therefore,  he  or  she  must  fail  to 
get  the  true  and  very  great  happi- 
ness of  the  genuine  teacher. 

The  true  teacher  who  is  making 
a  life  work  of  education  sustains  to 
the  board  of  education  the  relations 
of  the  expert  whom  it  is  a  privilege 
to  employ,  and  to  assist  by  good 
school  equipment  and  steadily  in- 
creasing salary,  in  the  services 
rendered.  (Pp.  105,  297,  339,  354, 
359.)  The  first  boards  that  gov- 
erned public  schools  never  did,  and 
the  best  boards  that  now  govern 
them  never  dream  of  interfering 
with  the  educational  work  of  the 
school  teacher.  (Pp.  50,  54,  56.) 
The  best  class  teachers  of  the  day 
gladly  recognize  the  independence 
of  all  educators,  including  their  su- 
perintendents as  well  as  themselves, 
from  every  form  of  control  save 
that  absolutely  necessary  in  view  of 
the  state  financial  support.  (P.  338.) 
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"HIGH  TIDE  AT  GETTYSBURG.' 


A  cloud  possessed  the  hollow  field, 
The  gathering  battle's  smoky  shield; 
Athwart    the    gloom    the    lightning 

flashed. 
And  through  the  cloud  some  horsemen 
dashed, 
And   from   the   heights   the   thunder 
pealed. 

Then,  at  the  brief  command  of  Lee, 
Moved  out  that  matchless  infantry, 
With  Pickett  leading  grandly  down, 
To  rush  against  the  roaring  crown 
Of  those  dread  heights  of  destiny. 

Far  heard  above  the  angry  guns, 
A  cry  across  the  tumult  runs : 

The  voice  that  rang  through  Shiloh*s 
woods, 

And  Chickamauga's  solitudes: 
The  fierce  South  cheering  on  her  sons. 

Ah,  how   the  withering  tempest   blew 
Against  the  front  of  Pettigru; 
A    khamsin    wind    that    scorched    and 
singed, 
Like  that  infernal  flame  that   fringed 
The  British  squares  at  Waterloo ! 

A  thousand  fell  where  Kemper  led ; 
A    thousand   died   where   Garnett  bled; 
In     blinding     flame     and     strangling 

smoke. 
The    remnant    through    the    batteries 
broke, 
And  crossed  the  works  with  Armistead. 

"Once   more  in   Glory's  van  with   me !" 

\'irgiiiia  cries  to  Tennessee; 

"Wc   two   together,   come   what   may. 
Shall  stand  upon  those  works  today !" 

The  reddest  day  in  history. 


Brave    Tennessee!      Reckless    the   way, 
Virginia  heard  her  comrade  say : 

"Close    round    this    rent   and    riddled 
rag  " 

What  time  she  set  her  battle  flag 
Amid  the  gims  of  Doubled  ay. 

But   who   shall    break   the   guards   that 

wait 
Before  the  awful  face  of  fate? 
The  tattered  standards  of  the  South 
Were     shrivelled     at     the     cannon's 
mouth, 
And  all  her  hopes  were  desolate. 

In  vain  the  Tennesseean  set 
His  breast  against  the  bayonet; 
In  vain  Virginia  charged  and  raged, 
A  tigress  in  her  wrath  uncaged, 
Till  all  the  hill  was  red  and  wet! 

Above  the  bayonets  Aiixed  and  crossed 
Men  .saw  a  gray,  gigantic  ghost 
Receding  through  the  battle  cloud, 
And  heard  across  the  tempest  loud. 
The  death-cry  of  a  nation  lost ! 

The   brave   went    down !     Without   dis- 
grace 

They  leaped  to  ruin's  red  embrace; 
They  only  heard  fame's  thunder  wake 
And  saw  the  dazzling  sunburst  break 

In  smiles  on  glory's  bloody  face! 

They   fell  who  lifted  up  a  hand, 
And  bade  the  sun  in  heaven  to  stand ; 
They  smote  and  fell  who  set  the  bars 
Against  the  progress  of  the  stars, 
And  stayed  the  march  of  Motherland. 

They  stood  who  saw  the  future  come 
On  through  the  fight's  delirium; 

They  smote  and  stood  who  held  the 
hope 

Of  nations  on  that  slippery  slope. 
Amid  the  cheers  of  Christendom! 
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God  lives.     He  forged  the  iron  will 
That  clutched  and  held  that  trembling 
hill ! 
God  lives  and  reigns!     He  built  and 

lent 
The  heights  for  Freedom's  battlement 
Where  floats  her  flag  in  triumph  still ! 


Fold  up  the  banners!     Smelt  the  guns! 

Love  rules.     Her  gentler  purpose  runs. 
A  mighty  mother  turns  in  tears 
The  pages  of  her  battle  years, 

Lamenting  all  her  fallen  sons 

—  Author  Unkiiozvn. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 


BY  JEAN  L.  MclNTOSH. 


What  ought  to  be  one's  aim  in 
teaching  English?  It  is  well  for 
the  instructor  of  English  composi- 
tion to  devote  some  of  "his  rare 
leisure  moments  to  answering  this 
query.  After  long  meditation  and 
patient  experiment,  one  teacher  an- 
swered it  thus:  ''My  aim  is  to  help 
my  pupils  to  express  themselves 
clearly  and  correctly.'' 

We  are  told  by  Quintilian,  that 
Roman  writer  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  rhetoric,  that  the  three  es- 
sentials of  style  are  clearness,  force, 
and  beauty.  Evidently  the  first  is 
most  important  for  our  purposes 
for  without  it  the  other  two  can- 
not exist.  Therefore  on  clearness, 
to  which  we  may  add  correctness, 
we  concentrate  our  attention. 

Has  not  every  pupil  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  he  be  so  trained  in 
school  that  he  can  express  himself 
clearly  and  correctly  in  writing? 
What  was  the  trouble  with  that 
High  School  graduate  of  a  few 
years   ago   who   could   not   renew, 


without  mistake,  a  subscription  to 
a  magazine?  What  was  the  trouble 
with  that  applicant  for  a  position  as 
teachei  who  wrote  that  she  gladly 
"excepted"  the  position.  In  both 
cases  there  had  been,  a  lack  of  just 
that  training  in  English  -which  the 
present  generation  needs  even  more 
than  the  preceding  one  because  of 
the  greater  emphasis  now  placed 
upon  this  matter.  That  the  ability 
to  write  clear  and  correct  English 
is  considered  of  importance  a  single 
instance  will  show.  The  firm  of 
Marshall  Field  in  Chicago,  operat- 
ing one  of  the  large.st  department 
stores  in  the  world,  is  said  to  have 
offered  to  pay  to  certain  clerks  a 
dollar  for  every  mistake  in  English 
they  can  find  in  letters  ready  to  go 
out  from  that  house.  This  indicates 
the  attitude  of  hard-headed  busi- 
ness men ;  what  men  engaged  in 
scholastic  occupation,  the  college 
professors,  think  of  the  importance 
of  English,  we  teachers  in  second- 
ary schools  know  only  too  well  from 
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their  caustic  comments  on  college 
entrance  examination  papers. 

After  deciding  that  the  end  in 
view  is  the  writing  of  clear  and 
correct  English,  there  naturally 
arises  the  question  ot  how  to  attain 
this  end.  When  a  boy  learns  a 
trade,  he  is  told  what  to  do  and  then 
permitted  to  experiment;  when  a 
girl  learns  to  sweep,  she  learns  by 
taking  the  broom  in  her  hands  and 
sweeping.  How  then  shall  a  pupil 
learn  to  write?  By  no  means  un- 
der the  sun  except  by  actually  wri- 
ting. To  revise  Horace  Greeley, 
the  only  way  to  learn  to  write  is  — 
to  write.  Rules  do  not  materially 
assist  the  beginner.  He  may  know 
all  of  the  rules  in  all  of  the  rhet- 
orics but  the  knowledge  will  avail 
him  little.  The  only  necessities  for 
the  beginner  are  pencil,  paper  and 
somebody  to  correct — ^'there's  the 
rub'* — somebody  to  correct.  The 
paper  must  be  corrected  and  re- 
written, corrected  again  and  re- 
written again,  if  necessary.  Then 
perhaps  it  is  "put  to  soak"  as  one 
puf)il  expressed  it  and  the  writer, 
who  has  not  seen  the  theme  for 
several  days,  corrects  it  himself; 
f)crbaps  the  papers  are  passed  to 
the  class  to  correct.  At  all  events 
the  pai)crs  must  be  corrected  by  the 
teaclier  and  re- written  by  the  pupil, 
ihoii'^h  all  of  this  process  may  not 
be  a])plie(l  to  every  theme  of  every 
pupil.  ( )f  course  all  of  this  cor- 
recting of  manuscripts  entails  a  vast 
amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 


teachei  but  the  desired  end  can  be 
brought  about  in  no  other  way. 

At  this  point  the  question  of  sub- 
jects comes  up.  This  objection  is 
often  urged  against  much  writing 
of  themes,  viz.,  those  of  immature 
minds  have  no  material  upon  which 
to  draw.  Many  teachers  think  that 
pupils  have  nothing  to  say.  On  the 
contrary,  pupils  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  concerning  matters  which  in- 
terest them  and  it  is  about  those 
matters  that  they  must  be  asked  to- 
write.  The  day  when  an  instructor 
requested  his  classes  to  prepare  es- 
says upon  such  subjects  as  Friend- 
ship, Education,  Self-Reliance  and 
others  equally  adapted  to  the  youth- 
ful intelligence,  has  long  since  gone 
by.  Subjects  must  be  drawn  from 
the  pupil's  experience. 

Almost  any  boy  or  girl  will  write,, 
if  not  with  pleasure  at  least  with  a 
modicum  of  dislike,  upon  such  sub- 
jects f»s,  why  Latin  is  a  hard  study, 
how  I  was  locked  in,  the  Christmas 
present  I  did  not  get.  If  the  boys 
of  the  class  explain  goal,  kicks  and 
bicycle  tires  to  the  girls  and  the 
girls  in  turn  unfold  the  mysteries  of 
shirring  or  making  fudge,  they  will 
learn  as  much  about  the  principles 
of  exposition  as  if  more  erudite  sub- 
jects were  chosen.  The  teacher  of 
English  needs  to  be  always  on  the 
alert  to  find  live  subjects  for  her 
class. 

The  finding  of  subjects  is  by  no 
means  the  only  difficulty  which 
confronts  one.     Pupils  are  apt  to- 
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dislike  English  unless  the  greatest 
care  is  exercised  by  the  instructor, 
they  will  find  the  constant  drill  irk- 
some. A  school  paper  may  prove 
stimulating  to  the  English  depart- 
ment. The  themes  may  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  class  at  random  to 
be  read  aloud,  for  often  the  writer 
shrinks  from  reading  his  own  pro- 
duction. At  times  the  teacher  may 
read  the  themes  and  ask  the  class 
to  criticise.    A  mock  trial  when  the 


class  is  studying  argument,  is  sure 
to  arouse  enthusiasm. 

Though  the  difficulties  of  teach- 
ing English  are  legion,  the  com- 
pensations are  by  no  means  few. 
The  instructor  in  English  has  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  with  his- 
classes  the  topics  of  the  day  as  no 
other  teacher  has.  It  is  his  privi- 
lege to  share  with  them  the  lit- 
erature he  enjoys  and  surely  there- 
is  no  greater  privilege  than  this. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ASBURY     PARK     AND    OCEAN     GROVE,    N.  J.,  JULY  7,   I905. 


Declaration. 


The  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, now  holding  its  forty-fourth 
annual  convention  in  Asbury  Park 
and  Ocean  Grove,  and  representing 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country,  makes 
the  following  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples : 

T.  The  Bureau  of  Education  con- 
tinues to  render  invaluable  seivice 
to  the  nation.  It  is  the  judgment 
of  the  Association  that  the  powers 
of  the  bureau  should  be  enlarged 
and  that  liberal  appropriations 
should  be  made  to  it  by  Congress 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  widen  its 
usefulness. 

2.  The  National  Educational  As- 
sociation notes  with  approval  that 


the  qualifications  demanded  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
and  especially  in  city  public 
schools  are  increasing  annually, 
and  particularly  that  in  many  lo- 
calities special  preparation  is  de- 
manded of  teachers.  The  idea  that 
any  one  with  a  fair  education  can 
teach  school  is  gradually  giving 
way  to  the  correct  notion  that,  teach- 
ers must  make  special  preparation 
for  the  vocation  of  teaching.  The 
higher  standard  demanded  of  teach- 
ers must  lead  logically  to  higher 
salaries  for  teachers  and  constant 
efforts  should  be  made  by  all  per- 
sons interested  in  education  to  se- 
cure for  teachers  adequate  compem- 
sation  for  their  work. 
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3.  The  rapid  establishment  of 
township  or  rural  high  schools  is 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  evidences 
of  the  progress  of  education.  We 
believe  that  this  movement  should 
be  encouraged  until  the  children  of 
rural  communities  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  public  education  to  an  extent 
approximating  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable the  education  furnished  in 
urban  communities. 

4.  The  Association  heartily  ap- 
proves of  the  efforts  now  being 
made  to  determine  the  proper  place 
of  industrial  education  in  the  public 
schools.  We  believe  that  the  time 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  indus- 
trial education  should  be  introduced 
into  all  schools  and  schould  be  made 
to  harmonize  with  the  occupations 
of  the  community.  These  courses 
when  introduced  should  include  in- 
struction in  agricultural  as  well  as 
manual  training,  etc.  Wherever 
the  conditions  justify  their  estab- 
lishment, schools  that  show  the  ap- 
plication of  the  branches  of  knowl- 
edge to  practical  life  should  be 
established. 

5.  The  National  Educational  As- 
sociation strongly  recommends  the 
nicreasing  utilization  of  urban 
school  buildings  for  free  vacation 
schools  and  for  free  evening  schools 
and  lecture  courses  for  adults,  and 
for  children  w^ho  have  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  day  schools  prema- 
turely. 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  every 
child  within  its  borders,  and  to  see 


that  all  children  obtain  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education.  The  consti- 
tutional provision  that  all  persons 
must  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  logically  carries 
with  it  the  implied  provision  that  no 
persons  should  be  permitted  to  de- 
feat the  purposes  of  the  public 
school  law  by  forcing  their  children 
at  any  early  age  to  become  bread 
winners. 

7.  The  national  govern  m  e  n  t 
should  provide  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  all  persons  living  in  terri- 
tory under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  government.  The  attention 
of  Congress  is  specially  directed  to 
the  need  of  adequate  legislation  to 
provide  schools  for  the  children  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  living 
on  naval  reservations. 

8.  The  Association  regrets  the 
revival  in  some  quarters  of  the  idea 
that  the  common  school  is  a  place 
tor  teaching  nothing  but  reading, 
sj)elling,  writing  and  ciphering; 
and  takes  this  occasion  to  declare 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  popular 
education  is  to  teach  the  children 
how  to  live  righteously,  healthily 
and  happily,  and  that  to  accomplish 
this  object  it  is  essential  that  every 
school  inculcate  the  love  of  truth, 
justice,  purity  and  beauty,  through 
the  study  of  biography,  history, 
ethics,  natural  history,  music,  draw- 
ing and  manual  arts. 

9.  The  National  Educational  As- 
sociation wishes  to  record  its  ap- 
proval of  the  increasing  apprecia- 
tion among  educators  of  the  fact 
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that  the  building  of  character  is  the 
real  aim  of  the  schools  and  the  ulti- 
mate reason  for  the  expenditure 
of  millions  for  their  maintenance. 
There  is  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
and  youth  of  to-day  a  tendency  to- 
ward a  disregard  for  constituted 
authority ;  a  lack  of  respect  for  age 
and  superior  wisdom;  a  weak  ap- 
preciation of  the  demands  of  duty ; 
a  disposition  to  follow  pleasure  and 
interest  rather  than  obligation  and 
order.  This  condition  demands 
the  earnest  thought  and  action  of 
our  leaders  of  opinion,  and  places 
important  obligations  upon  school 
authorities. 

10.  The  National  Educational 
Association  wishes  to  congratulate 
the  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  country  that  are  making  the 
effort  to  remove  the  taint  of  profes- 
sionalism that  has  crept  into  student 
sports.  This  taint  can  be  removed 
only  by  leading  students,  alumni 
and  school  faculties  to  recognize 
that  inter-school  games  should  be 
played  for  sportsmanship  and  not 
merely  for  victory. 

11.  The  National  Educational 
Association  observes  with  great  sat- 
isfaction the  tendency  of  cities  and 
towns  to  replace  large  school  com- 
mittees or  boards,  which  have  ex- 
ercised through  sub-committees  ex- 
ecutive functions,  by  small  boards 
which  determine  general  policies 
but  entrust  all  executive  functions 
to  salaried  experts. 

12.  Local  taxation,  supplemented 
by  state  taxation,  presents  the  best 


means  for  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  for  securing  that 
deep  interest  in  them  which  is  neces- 
sary to  their  greatest  efficiency. 
State  aid  should  be  granted  only 
as  supplementary  to  local  taxation, 
and  not  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

13.  We  cannot  too  often  repeat 
that  close,  intelligent,  judicious  su- 
pervision is  necessary  for  all  grades 
of  schools. 

14.  A  free  democracy  cannot 
long  continue  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  system  of  state  supported 
schools,  administered  by  agents 
chosen  by  the  people  and  respon- 
sible to  the  people  for  its  ideals, 
its  conduct,  and  its  results. 


WHY  TEACHERS  FAIL. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the 
teachers  of  Columbus,  Supt.  O.  I. 
Woodley  gave  the  following  rea- 
sons why  some  teachers  do  not 
achieve    success    in    their    work: 

1.  Their     ideals     are     too     low. 

2.  They  have  no  educational  creed, 
DO  definiteness.  3.  They  neglect 
the  synthetic  side  of  teaching,  deal- 
ing wholly  with  the  analytic;  syn- 
thesis requires  scholarship.*  4.  They 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
child's  experiences.  5.  They  try 
to  make  pupils  all  alike.  6.  They 
aim  to  teach  subjects  instead  of 
boys  and  girls.  7.  They  mistake 
entertainment  for  teaching.  8.  They 
teach  for  to-day.  9.  They  are  self- 
satisfied,  10.  They  do  not  recog- 
nize   the   possibilities    in    children. 
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U.  Their  work  is  unbalanced. 
12.  They  do  not  recognize  indi- 
vidual differences..  13.  They  are 
not  teachers  at  all.  14.  They  adopt, 
but  do  not  adapt.  15.  They  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  child  life. 


A  RARE  CERTIFICATE. 

We  are  pleased  to  present  an  ex- 
act (iop)''  of  a  teacher's  certificate, 
the  original  of  which  was  shown 
tommissioner  Jones  a  short  time 
sifrce  and  from  which  a  copy  was 
made : 

TrSCARAWAS    TmvNSlIIP. 

Stark  County,  Ohio. 

We  certify  that  Charles  H.  King  has 
been  by  us  examined  and  we  find  him 
qualified  to  teach  Reading,  Writing  and 
Arithmetic  as  far  as  the  double  rule  of 
three. 

And  we  also  certify  that  his  moral 
character   is   good. 


Given  under  our  hands  the  30th  day 
of  December,  A.  D.  1837. 
C.  White, 
Andrew  Poe, 
Examiners  of  T.  Toivnship,  Stark  Co., 
Ohio. 


THE  WATER-LILY. 

Star  on  the  breast  of  the  river,  marvel 

of  bloom  and  grace. 
Did  you   fall   right   down   from  heaven 

out  of  the  sweetest  plac^? 
You're  as  pure  as  the  heart  of  an  angel, 

your  heart  is  steeped  in  the  sun ; 
Did  you  grow  in  the  holy  city,  my  pure 

^nd  ra4iant  one? 
"Kay!   Nay!"  said  the  lily,  "I  fell  not 

down   from  heaven,  none  gave  me 

my  saintly  white, 
3ut  I  slowly  grew  in  the  darkness  down 

in  the  dreary  night. 
From  the  ooze  of  the  muddy  river  I  won 

my  glory  and  grace, 
Sweet  souls  fall  not,  my  poet,  they  rise 

to  the  highest  place." 
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Before  we  take  too  much  credit 
to  ourselves  for  what  we  think  our 
virtue,  we  should  make  another  ex- 
amination to  see  whether  it  is  not 
stupidity. 

*  *     in 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
teacher  who  is  dead,  but  is  still 
walking  around?  He  is  in  every- 
body's way.  Something  should  be 
done  with  him. 

*  *     4 

It  is  far  more  easy  to  get  into 
trouble  than  to  get  out.    The  hasty 


word  or  act  may  bring  on  a  train 
of  consequences  that  will  last  long, 
and  may  leave  some  scars. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

In  the  good  old  times  the  boy 
was  -permitted  to  work  at  a  hard 
problem  for  days,  and  applauded 
when  he  won  success.  We  are  now 
inclined  to  hurry  him  along  to  the 
answer,  by  hook  or  crook,  and  so 
rob  him  of  all  the  joy  of  a  victory. 
Hard  work  makes  fiber. 

♦  *     * 

The  boy  who  rides  to  school  on 
a  street-car,  half  a  rtiile,  or  in  an 
automobile,  becomes  so  enervated 
by  the  process  that  he  yeai-ns  for 
some  easy  way  of  preparing  his 
lessons.  Some  of  these  days  we 
shall  need  to  revise  ouf!  definition  of 
education.  It  certainly  is  more 
than  getting  the  answers. 

♦  *     * 

It  is  pleasant  to  visit  a  school 
where  the  teacher  is  absolute  mas- 
ter without  saying  so,  where  the 
pupils  do  the  right  thing  all  the 
while  as  if  they  never  thought  of 
anything  else,  where  the  work  is 
done  with  an  earnestness  that  shows 
in  every  movement,  and  where  the 
teacher  and  pupils  are  all  on  the 
same  side  and  all  moving  in  the 
same  direction. 

♦  *     * 

The  first-class  teacher  is  gener- 
ally popular  with  his  classes,  but 
the  converse  of  this  proposition  has 
some,  even  if  rare,  exceptions.  It 
is  not  always  true  that  the  popular 
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teacher  is  first-class.  It  is  compar- 
atively easy  for  a  teacher  to  make 
the  work  verv  *tntertaining,  but  this 
sort  of  school  work  will  not  stand 
the  test.  Indeed,  it  may  prove  to  be 
very  detrimental  to  the  pupil$  and 
also  a  grreat  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
progress  the  next  year. 

♦  ♦     * 

The  amicable  relations  that  sub- 
sist among  the  book  men  of  this 
state  is  an  evidence  that  we  have 
come  over  into  the  promised  land. 
It  is  a  rare  thing  nowadays  to  hear 
a  book  man  indulge  in  personalities 
concerning  a  competitor,  and  this 
fact  shows  large  for  the  men  in 
this  field.  As  a  rule,  they  are  big 
enough  to  see  that  such  a  course 
is  neither  good  ethics  nor  good 
business.  This  Ohio  field  is  pecu- 
liar in  that  the  more  wholesome  and 
generous  the  book  man,  the  more 
it  redounds  to  the  interests  of  the 
company  he  represents. 

*  ♦     ♦ 

Now  that  the  inevitable  hurly- 
burly-  incident  to  the  opening  of 
school  has  passed,  we  may  have 
time  to  pause  a  moment  and  reflect 
upon  our  mental  attitude  toward 
our  predecessors.  We  may  find 
much  in  our  school  that  needs  to  be 
done,  but  the  teacher  of  last  year 
probably  had  the  same  notion  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  give  us 
the  information.  It  is  a  safe  rule 
not  to  disparage  the  work  of  this 
predecessor  till  we  have  shown  our 
abilitv  to  do  better. 


Some  one  says  that  it  is  not  so 
important  what  a  boy  is  doing  as 
how  he  feels  while  doing  it.  If  he 
is  solving  a  "grindstone  problem" 
in  arithmetic,  and  finds  joy  in  the 
work,  why,  in  that  case,  he  is  com- 
ing on  gloriously.  But  if  he  does 
the  work  in  a  perfunctory  way  and 
pulls  back  on  his  harness  all  the 
while,  then  the  teacher  has  business 
on  hand  to  bring  about  a  sunrise  in 
his  soul,  that  he  may  feel  songs  in 
his  heart  while  doing  the  hard  work. 
We  don't  want  to  deprive  him  of 
the  hard  work,  but  we  would  find  a 
way  to  awaken  the  song  as  he 
works. 

*  «     * 

Huxley  says:  *'That  man  has  a 
liberal  education. who  has  been  so 
trained  Hi  youth  that  his1)ody  is  the 
ready  servant; of  his  will  and  does 
with'  ease  and  pleasure  the  work 
thatTt  is  capable  of.  Whose  intel- 
lect is  a  clear  logic  engine,  ready 
to  spin  the  gossamer  as  well  as 
forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind. 
One  who  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but 
whose  passions  are  trained  to  come 
lo  heel  by  a  rigorous  will ;  the  serv- 
ant of  a  tender  conscience ;  who  has 
learned  to  love  beauty,  to  hate  vile- 
ness,  and  to  respect  others  as  him- 

self.^' 

*  *     * 

The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  put  a  premium  of  $50  per 
year  upon  professional  work,  such 
as  summer  school  attendance,  uni- 
versity work,  reading  circle  work, 
l^rofessional   reading  and  the   like. 
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and  thus  are  stimulating  teachers  to 
greater  zeal  in  their  efforts  to  ele- 
vate their  work  to  the  dignity  of  a 
profession.  This  action  is  most 
praiseworthy,  and  shows  large  for 
the  board.  We  hope  this  increase 
in  salary  will  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
ward of  merit  for  work  well  done, 
rather  than  inducement  to  do  the 
work.  Seems  a  pity  that  any  teach- 
er should  ever  do  less  than  his  very 
best  for  his  school,  for  himself,  and 
for  the  profession  he  represents. 

*     *     ♦ 

Luther  Burbank  is  the  prince 
of  pedagogs.  He  knows  what  he 
wants  to  do,  and  he  has  the  patience 
to  do  it.  He  has  created  a  plum 
with  a  Bartlett  pear  flavor;  has  cre- 
ated a  verbena  with  the  fragrance 
of  trailing  arbutus;  a  dahlia  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  Magnolia  blos- 
som; a  gladiola  that  will  blossom 
all  aroiuid  the  stem,  giving  it  twice 
as  many  blossoms  as  before.  He 
has  created  a  daisy  seven  inches 
across  the  flower:  a  calla  a  foot 
across,  and  then  made  another  only 
ciu  inch  and  a  half  across.  In  one 
instance  he  planted  half  a  million 
plum  stones  and  got  but  two  trees 
such  as  he  sought,  but  those  two 
brought  him  a  small  fortune. — 
Journal  of  Education, 

m     ^     a^ 

We  regret  that  such  an  excellent 
educational  paper  as  the  West  Vir- 
ginia  School  Zournal  hsis  adopted 
the  plan  of  giving  answers  to  the 
uniform  examination,  questions.     It 


seems  like  furnishing  crutches  to 
people  who  ought  to  be  walking 
without  them.  The  fact  is  that  our 
neighbors  across  the  river,  as  teach- 
ers, undoubtedly  disparage  the  use 
of  "keys"  and  "ponies"  in  their 
schools,  and  urge  the  boys  and  girls 
to  learn  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems and  dig  out  their  own  transla- 
tions. We  are  led  to  wonder,  in 
a  mild  way,  just  what  these  same 
boys  and  girls  think  of  their  teacher 
who  allows  some  one  else  to  answer 
her  questions  for  her;  and  such 
easy  questions,  too,  many  of  them ! 

*  ♦     • 

We  feel  inclined  to  nail  to  the 
mast-head  these  ringing  words  of 
President  Roosevelt,  in  his  address 
at  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting:  "Thrice 
fortunate  are  you  to  whom  it  is 
given  to  lead  lives  of  resolute  en- 
deavor for  the  achievement  of  lofty 
ideals,  and  furthermore  to  instill, 
both  by  your  lives  and  by  your 
teachings,  these  ideals  into  the 
minds  of  those  who  in  the  next 
generation  will,  as  the  men  and 
women  of  that  generation,  deter- 
mine the  position  which  this  nation 
will  hold  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind." 

♦  *     * 

If  the  teachers  of  English  will 
train  the  girls  and  boys  to  speak 
good  English,  to  write  good  Eng- 
lish, to  read  only  that  English 
which  is  good,  and  so  come  into 
a  masterful  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  and  the  strength  of  the  good 
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English  that  has  been  written,  we 
shall  not  care  to  hold  them  to  a  very 
strict  account  for  what  remains. 
This  is  certainly  an  objective  that 
is  worth  while,  and  that  ought  to 
prove  a  worthy  and  even  adequate 
stimulus.  To  do  thia  is  no  mean 
task,  and  we  know  of  no  reason 
why  the  teacher  who  accomplishes 
it  should  not  be  called  an  artist. 

*  ♦     ♦ 

TmcRi-:  are  many  things  in  the 
school  that  are  usually  regarded  as 
minor  matters  which,  nevertheless, 
give  eloquent  testimony  concerning 
the  teacher.  These  are  the  things 
that  come  to  the  notice  of  the  jani- 
tor especially.  An  untidy  room,  a 
floor  covered  with  paper,  bits  of 
chalk  scattered  about,  a  desk  groan- 
ing under  confusion  —  these  are 
some  of  the  things  that  strike  the 
janitor  unfavorably,  and  jar  upon 
the  sensitive  nature  of  the  superin- 
tendent or  principal.  They  serve 
to  show  the  great  distance  between 
order  and  disorder,  between  system 
and  confusion,  and  between  high 
standards  and  low  ones.  It  is 
rather  an  ungracious  task  to  ex- 
act order  from  pupils  if  disorder 
holds  sway  on  the  teacher's  desk. 
Resides,  if  the  teacher  manifests  in- 
difference to  these  matters,  the  pu- 
pils will  copy  this  indifference  at 
their  homes  after  school. 

*  *     * 

JisT  about  now  we  arc  discov- 
ering the  bright  boy  of  the  class, 
and    are    congratulating    ourselves 


upon  our  discovery.  Here  is  a  boy 
who  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  teacher  all  through  the  year,  a 
sort  of  reserve  to  draw  upon  in 
critical  times,  and  always  a  source 
of  constant  joy.  That  is,  the  teach- 
er is  going  to  use  this  boy  to  make 
her  own  pathway  a  little  more  pleas- 
ant. He  is  bright,  to  be  sure,  if 
we  measure  him  by  the  standard 
of  the  dull  boy,  but  that  is  down- 
right unfair  to  the  bright  boy  him- 
self. He  ought  to  be  made  to  dig 
as  hard  as  the  dull  boy ;  otherwise 
he  will  not  measure  up  to  his  innate 
possibilities,  and  the  teacher  will  be 
at  fault.  The  bright  boy  is  the 
teacher's  great  responsibility,  and 
if  she  allows  him  to  dawdie  along 
tar  within  his  limits  slie  will  do 
him  an  irreparable  injury  and  her- 
self no  credit.  It  may  tax  the 
teacher  to  the  utmost  to  find  the 
work  for  him  to  do.  but  the  demand 
is  quite  imperative. 


Hkre  are  two  teachers  in  the 
same  school.  One  of  these  de- 
voted her  vacation  to  reviewing  the 
branches  upon  which  examinations 
are  given  and  succeeded  at  the  end 
of  the  vacation  in  securing  a  certifi- 
cate of  higher  grade.  The  other  de- 
voted her  vacation  to  readini^  and 
study  outside  of  and  beyond  the  ex- 
amination branches  and  so  begins 
her  school  work  this  year  with  a 
wealth  of  material  with  which  she 
will  enrich  her  teaching.  She  has 
at  her  command  a  veritable  mine  of 
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illustrations  for  the  geography,  the 
history,  and  reading  lessons,  but 
her  certificate  does  not  show  any 
advancement.  Now,  what  superin- 
tendent is  there  who  would  not  se- 
lect the  latter  teacher  for  his  schools 
even  with  her  lower  grade  certifi- 
cate? In  all  fairness,  there  should 
be  some  plan  devised  by  which  this 
latter  teacher  could  have  credit  on 
her  certificate  for  this  higher,  better 
kind  of  work  that  she  has  done. 


In  the  recent  happy  issue  of  the 
controversy  between  Russia  and 
Japan  President  Roosevelt  had  his 
great  work  all  done  before  the  or- 
dinary diplomat  could  have  un- 
wound his  red  tape.  The  world 
applauded,  and  history  will  record 
the  events  of  those  few  days  in 
large  and  luminous  letters.  But  we 
are  thinking  just  now^  of  the  way 
in  which  it  was  done.  The  appa- 
rent ease  with  which  the  President 
accomplished  his  mighty  task  should 
make  the  blush  of  shame  mantle 
the  brows  of  some  of  us  small  fel- 
lows who  fuss  and  fume  around 
over  some  insignificant  detail  of 
school  work  as  if  it  were  really 
something  stupendous.  Some  of  us 
reel  off  our  red  tape  as  if  we  had 
been  trained  at  the  ribbon  counter 
of  a  dry  goods  store,  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  we  boast  of  it,  as  if  it  were 
really  a  vital  part  of  school  work, 
and  redounded  to  our  credit.  The 
machinery  is  the  means  and  not  the 
end  and  ought  not  be  allowed  to 


obtrude  itself  so  as  to  obscure  the 
real  end  of  school  work. 

*     *     * 

Wk  incline  to  oflfer  a  prize  for, 
the  discovery  of  the  teacher  who 
can  arouse  as  much  enthusiasm^ 
verve,  and  go  in  the  algebra  class 
as  is  to  be  witnessed  upon  the  ball 
field.  Why  not?  They  are  the 
same  boys,  and,  besides,  the  algebra 
is  easier  work  than  foot-ball.  More- 
over, it  is  possible  to  introduce  into, 
the  algebra  class  many  of  the  ele-. 
ments  that  appear  on  the  field -7- 
rivalry,  appreciative  audience,  the, 
glory  of  mastery,  and  all  that.  ThCj 
visitor  was  making  some  remarks  to 
the  Sunday  School  and  in  the  course, 
of  these  remarks  asked  **What  kind^ 
of  boys  go  to  heaven?"  After  sev- 
eral attempts  to  elicit  an  answer  he 
finally  saw  a  hand  up.  and  asked 
the  little  boy  whose  hand  was  raised 
and  received  the  answer,  meekly 
given,  *'Dead  boys."  The  ball  field 
docs  not  carry  out  our  notions  of 
heaven  but  in  the  algebra  class 
there  is  often  a  heavenly  calm  that 
shows  an  absence  of  that  sort  of  life, 
that  we  naturally  look  for  in  boys 
of  algebra  age. 

*  *  J|S 

Mich  is  said  in  these  latter  days, 
facetiously  it  may  be,  about  **obe- 
dient  parents"  as  distinguished  from 
obedient  children  and  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  there  is  a  grain  or  so  of 
truth  within  the  quotation  marks. 
''Blessed  the  child  that  is  torn 
young"     and     that     stays     young 
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throughout  the  entire  period  of 
childhood.  If  the  child  usurps  the 
functions  and  privileges  of  ma- 
turity then,  inevitably,  the  parent 
has  lost  control  and  has  become 
"obedient/*  Not  the  least  of  the 
functions  of  the  school-room  is  the 
work  of  inculcating  in  the  boys  and 
girls  a  wholesome  respect  for  law 
and  a  willing  obedience  to  its  man- 
dates. There  need  be  no  tyranny 
in  the  process,  no  hard  and  fast 
rules,  but  only  a  "sweet  reasonable- 
ness" applied  with  kind  firmness 
and  firm  kindness.  The  teacher 
who  does  this  has  accomplished  a 
bit  of  fine  work  and  the  future  will 
accord  her  a  tribute  of  honor  that 
the  present  may   seem  inclined  to 

withhold. 

♦     *     * 

We  hope  some  one  may  very 
soon  devise  a  scheme  of  examina- 
tions in  our  state  that  will  give  due 
recognition  to  all  the  work  some  of 
our  teachers  are  doing  along  pro- 
fessional lines  and  also  that  will 
give  proper  credit  for  successful  ex- 
perience when  attested  by  unbiased 
and  competent  authority.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  regime  no  such 
credits  are  given  and,  hence,  the 
difficulty  in  convincing  teachers  of 
the  wisdom  of  doing  professional 
work.  In  other  lines  of  activity  all 
these  items  count,  and  this  should 
be  the  case  in  our'  own  work. 
Scholarship  must  be  neither  de- 
spised nor  disparaged,  but  a  cer- 
tificate to  teach  should  bear  upon  its 
face  some  recognition  for  whatever 


else  the  applicant  has  done  to  fit 
herself  for  this  work.  Let  the 
scholarship  count  a  certain  definite 
per  cent.,  of  course,  but  not  one 
hundred  as  at  present,  then  let  pro- 
fessional work  count  another  defi- 
nite per  cent.,  and  successful  ex- 
perience still  another. 

♦     ♦     i» 

There  is  a  stentorian  call  for 
strong  men  in  the  schools  just  now, 
and  we  are  waiting  to  see  if  the  call 
will  be  answered.  All  through  thd 
vacation  this  call  was  heard,  but 
there  were  many  young  teachers 
who  did  not  respond,  probably  be- 
cause they  felt  their  lack  of  prepa- 
ration. The  writer  of  these  words 
was  appealed  to  on  several  occasions 
to  suggest  men  for  good  positions 
but  was  compelled  to  decline  al- 
though he  saw  scores  of  teachers  all 
about.  These  teachers  were  not 
ready  for  the  work  —  and  they  were 
conscious  of  the  fact.  It  still  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  these 
young  men  will  bestir  themselves 
during  this  school  year  and  thus  be 
ready  for  the  calls  that  are  certain 
to  come  next  summer.  We  know 
a  young  man  who  declined  a  re- 
election at  about  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars in  order  to  go  to  college,  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  is  making  a 
good  investment  even  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint. 

4!       ♦       ♦ 

The  interest  that  is  being  mani- 
fested in  agriculture  augurs  well 
for  the  future  of  our  rural  commu- 
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nities.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a 
foreigner  passing  through  some  of 
our  country  districts  would  not  be 
favorably  impressed  with  the  views 
presented.  Unsightly  out-build- 
ings, ram-shackle  fences,  flower- 
less  door-yards,  rough  roads,  broken 
bridges,  ill-conditioned  live  stock, 
houses  and  bams  innocent  of  paint, 
and  weeds  in  superabundance  — 
these  things  are  not  likely  to  im- 
press the  stranger  with  a  fervid  de- 
sire to  take  up  his  abode  in  that 
community  unless,  perhaps,  as  a 
missionary.  The  country  teacher 
has  it  in  his  power  to  do  some- 
thing toward  improving  these  con- 
ditions, and  still  retain  his  hold 
upon  the  people.  He  need  not  say 
much,  but  by  patient  persistent  work 
he  can  prove  that  there  is  a  better 
way.  If  he  has  but  a  single  book 
on  the  subject  he  can  accomplish 
wonders  through  this  agency  in  the 
course  of  one  year  and  the  game 
will  amply  pay  for  the  candle. 


We  are  still  wondering  whether 
the  power  of  initiative  is  a  natural 
gift  or  whether  it  can  be  cultivated. 
There  is  nothing  that  challenges  the 
admiration  more  than  to  see  those 
people  who  know  just  what  to  do 
without  any  plans  and  specifica- 
tions in  their  hands.  They  seem  to 
stand  in  the  center  of  a  great  circle 
knowing  all  that  goes  on  within  the 
circle  whether  in  front  or  behind, 
and  knowing,  too,  how  to  adjust 
themselves  instantly  to  all  this  ac- 


tivity. This  is  a  fine  sight.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  a  sad  spectacle  to 
see  people  waiting  around  for  or- 
ders, not  knowing  what  to  do  till 
given  directions.  Leadership  is  not 
necessarily  obtrusive  but  there  is  a 
quality  in  it  that  can  not  be  mis- 
taken. Leadership  certainly  does 
not  lack  initiative.  Indeed  it  has 
its  source  in  initiative,  and  this  can 
be  readily  discovered  in  every  school 
room.  How  utterly  helpless  the 
teacher  who  depends  upon  the  su- 
perintendent or  principal  for  all  the 
detailed  directions  for  the  work  in 

hand! 

*     *     * 

The  physician  or  the  lawyer  who 
does  not  read  the  journals  pertain- 
ing to  his  profession  cannot  hope  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  about 
him,  and  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  his  fellows  outstripping  him 
in  the  race.  Every  reader  of  these 
words  has  already  anticipated  the 
rest  of  this  story  and  is  right  now 
accusing  us  of  a  subtle  sort  of  ad- 
vertising. Right  you  are!  That's 
just  the  sort  of  impression  we  hoped 
to  make  without  putting  the  words 
down  on  paper.  But  you  see,  gen- 
tle readers,  this  does  not  apply  to 
you,  but  rather  to  that  neighbor  of 
yours  who  reads  no  professional 
papers  and  is  densely  ignorant  of 
the  march  of  events  in  educational 
matters.  Do  you  know  of  any  way 
to  rescue  him  from  himself?  He 
probably  thinks  he  has  the  advant- 
age of  you  in  saving  a  few  dollars 
a  year.    Well,  you  are  willing  that 
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he  should  have  all  the  satisfaction 
he  can  get  out  of  this  reflection 
aren't  you  ? 

ale        ale        ♦ 

Lecturinc^  or  preaching  at  pu- 
pils is,  as  a  rule,  a  sheer  waste  of 
everybody's  time,  and  very  wearing 
on  the  nerves  of  all  concerned.  The 
boys  can  run  the  gamut  of  all  those 
platitudinous  nothings  that  have 
been  inundating  school  rooms  for 
generations.  They  heard  them  all 
last  year  and  the  year  before — and, 
pray,  why  shouldn't  they  know 
them  ?  ( )n  a  sleeping-car  we  awake 
when  the  train  stops,  because  of  the 
new  sensation.  So  the  teacher  who 
does  not  indulge  in  this  lecturing 
fol-de-rol  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  one  who  is  afflicted  with 
this  awful  mania.  Tf  only  some 
effective  antidote  could  be  found 
for  this,  bow  much  more  time  there 
would  be  for  work.  We  suggest 
that  whenever  a  teacher  feels  the 
premonitions  of  an  attack  of  this 
verbal  paroxysm  she  dismiss  the 
school  for  a  recess  and  allow  the 
children  to  play  till  the  exacerbation 
has  passed.  In  bad  weather,  in- 
stead of  a  recess  the  teacher  might 
"be  given  leave  to  print." 

He       *       4c 

TEAriiKRS  who  are  planning  en- 
tertainments for  the  winter  will  do 
a  great  service  for  their  commu- 
nities if  they  quietly  but  firmly  in- 
sist that  cheap,  shoddy  material  be 
excluded  from  the  programmes. 
There  is  .so  much  to  be  had  that  is 


excellent  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
use  anything  that  is  less  than  first 
class.  The  school  should  always  be 
an  exponent  of  the  best  whether  in 
music,  or  literature,  or  art.  There 
is  often  a  tendency  to  introduce  the 
comic  in  school  programmes,  and 
the  teacher  who  does  so  puts  the 
stamp  of  her  approval  upon  all  that 
comes  in  this  category,  even  though 
it  be  ]X)sitively  grotesque.  Good 
material  can  be  made  popular,  and 
when  the  taste  of  the  community 
has  been  educated  up  to  this  higher 
standard  it  will  accept  nothing  else. 
A  cheap  programme  argues  a 
cheap  teacher,  and  that  sort  of  rep- 
utation is  never  desirable.  The  ex- 
cellent material  requires  more  work 
of  preparation,  of  course,  but  that 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  plan. 


Whatever  institute  instruction  is 
or  should  be  it  is  evident  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  change  in  the 
situation  within  a  very  few  years. 
The  day  of  academic  instruction 
has  evidently  passed,  and  we  have 
come  upon  times  when  a  different 
regime  is  imperative.  The  teachers 
demand  not  more  information  but 
rather  to  know  how  to  use  what 
they  have  to  good  advantage. 
Solving  problems  and  parsing  knot- 
ty sentences  would  pass  muster  in 
former  years,  but  not  so  now  save 
as  illustrations  of  methods  and  proc- 
esses. Inspiration  is  rather  a  hack- 
neyed term,  and  yet  it  seems  to. 
fit   the  case  pretty   wdl.     '"Varies 
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Kingsley  once  said  to  his  class  in 
history,  "I  am  not  here  to  teach 
you  history,  but  to  teach  you  how 
to  teach  yourselves  history."  Some- 
things like  this  seems  applicable  to. 
the  present  situation  in  institute 
work.  The  inspirational  element 
must  be  present  even  if  it  is  not 
major,  and  it  seems  to  be  assuming 
the  major  place  on  the  programme. 


Junes  is  a  teacher  in  A  county 
and  Smith  is  a  would-be-teacher  in 
I>  county.  Smith  has  no  certifi- 
cate and  has  misgivings  as  to  his 
ability  to  pass  the  examination. 
Hence  a  plan  is  agreed  upon  and 
both  Jones  and  Smith  go  to  the 
examination  in  B  county  and  ex- 
change names.  Now,  Jones  has 
had  long  experience  and  has  no  dif- 
ficulty in  passing  the  examination. 
So  the  certificate  is  issued  to  Smithi 
and  with  this  in  his  possession  he 
is  elected  to  the  school  for  which  he 
has  applied.  However,  the  trick  is 
discovered  by  the  examiners  in  B 
county  and  Smith  is  called  before 
the  Board  of  Elxaminers,  and  makes 
a  complete  and  full  confession. 
The  certificate  is  revoked,  the  school 
is  given  to  another  teacher,  and  the 
examiners  in  A  county  are  apprised 
of  the  Entire  series  of  events.  Now 
the  question  is,  How  should  the  ex- 
aminers in  A  county  act  in  the  case 
of  Jones  ?  This  is  the  record  of  an 
actual  occurrence  in  July  —  with 
fictitious  names  given.  What  should 
be  done  with  Jones  ? 


It  was  the  little  boy*s  first  pet 
bird.  The  new  cage  had  been 
bought,  and  the  new  home  of  the 
little  singer  was  established.  The 
first  care  of  the  morning  was  to 
visit  the  little  pet  and  to  stand  in 
rapture  before  the  musical  notes. 
The  last  care  of  the  night  was  to 
stand  for  a  time  before  the  cage 
and  watch  the  silent  little  yellow 
fluff  upon  the  perch.  The  days 
came  and  went  and  the  little  pet  had 
become  a  member  of  the  family. 
Then,  one  evening,  another  visit  to 
the  cage,  and  the  bright  little  form 
lay  dead.  The  twitterings  had 
ceased,  and  no  longer  did  the  sweet 
voice  respond  to  the  call  of  the  little 
master.  Then,  in  the  presence  of 
death,  the  heart  of  the  child  was 
crushed  and  sobs  broke  upon  the 
solemn  silence.  It  was  the  child's 
first  great  grief,  and  the  master  and 
his  pet  were  left  together  for  a  time 
in  the  chamber  of  death.  Poor  lit- 
tle bird !  Poor  little  boy !  Song, 
then  silence.  Light,  then  darkness. 
Joy.  then  sadness.  Only  love  re- 
mains. And  the  bird  has  given  the 
soul  its  first  great  lesson. 


If  she  is  a  good  teacher  and  com- 
petent judges  attest  this  fact  over 
their  signatures,  why  would  not 
this  experience  inure  to  her  credit 
on  her  certificate.  Such  testimo- 
nials woven  into  the  fabric  of  a 
certificate  would  prove  eflfective. 
Then,  this  official  document  would 
contain   the  verv  information  that 
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the  superintendent  seeks  in  choos- 
ing teachers.  It  is  the  sort  of  in- 
formation that  agencies  seek  and 
obtain,  and  the  examiners  are  in  far 
better  position  to  obtain  this  infor- 
mation in  accurate  form  than  these 
agencies.  Thus,  a  premium  with  a 
positive  value  would  be  put  upon 
successful  experience,  and  this 
should  include  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  —  her  spirit  in  the  school, 
lier  influence  in  the  community,  and 
her  whole  bearing  as  a  member  of 
society.  Everybody  admits  that 
spirit  is  greater  than  a  knowledge 
of  facts,  and  yet  we  go  on  exalting 
facts.  Knowledge,  and  nothing 
else,  in  certificating  teachers. 


CHANCELLOR'S  «<OUII  SCHOOLS."     TO 
PAGE  7i. 

[In  reading  this  suggestive  vol- 
ume, some  of  the  more  important 
topics  for  discussion  resulting  there- 
from, naturally  presented  them- 
selves, and  were  noted.  In  the  fol- 
lowing six  issues  of  the  Monthly, 
these  topics  will  be  printed  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  helpful  to 
others  in  their  reading  and  discus- 
sion of  the  book. —  O.  T.  C] 

1.  A    Typical    School    System. 

2.  Board  of  Education:  (a) 
Different  methods  of  selecting 
members;  (b)  Laboring  men,  busi- 
ness men,  professional  men,  and 
women  as  members;,  (c).  Large  and 
-small  boards;  (d)  Salary  for  menv 
"bers;  (e)  Relation  of  Board  to  Su- 
perintendent;  (f)   Organization  of 


the  Board;  (g)  Ohio's  School  Code 
compared  and  contrasted  with  the 
author's  ideals;  (h)  Discussion  of 
author's  statement :  "Good  common 
school  education  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  sufficient  money  spent." 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—  R.  G.  Clark  is  the  new  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school  at  Monte- 
zuma. 

—  O.  P.  Cockerill,  of  Washing- 
ton. C.  H.,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  East  High  School,  Columbus. 

—  Supt.  N.  E.  Hutchinson,  of 
Kenton,  is  getting  many  good 
things  done,  and  all  without  osten- 
tation or  demonstration.  The  ma- 
chinery is  certainly  there,  but  it  is 
not  visible, 

—  Supt.  Chas.  T.  Moore,  of  Pa- 
taskala,  resigned  to  accept  a  place 
in  South  High  School,  Columbus. 

—  Supt.  W.  L.  Atwell,  of  Johns- 
town, has  been  nominated  for  the 
office  of  state  senator  in  the  district 
composed  of  Licking,  Delaware, 
Muskingum  and  Perry  counties. 

—  Miss  Minnie  Smith,  after 
studying  art  in  Boston,  goes  to 
Kenton  to  supervise  the  work  in 
drawing  in  the  schools. 

—  P.  H.  Greene,  formerly  at  Fra- 
zeysburg,  is  the  new  superintendent 
at  Rocky  River. 

— H.  B.  Peck  is  the  new  superin- 
tendent at  Huntsbwrg,  Geauga 
county. 
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—  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, have  published  "A  Brief  Eng- 
lish Grammar,"  which  is  a  most 
lucid  presentation  of  the  subject, 
gathering  together  all  the  essentials 
in  a  captivating  way.  The  whole 
subject  is  developed  for  the  pupil  in 
a  natural,  easy  way,  that  robs  it  of 
its  terrors.  The  wonder  is  that  it 
has  not  been  done  in  this  way 
before. 

—  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  School,  to  succeed  the  late 
Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins. 

—  Miss  Katharine  D.  Blake,  at 
the  N.  E.  A.  meeting,  characterized 
President  Roosevelt  as  the  "best 
loved  man  in  the  whole  round 
world." 

—  "Agriculture  for  Beginners," 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
will  certainly  have  a  large  sale.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  and  artistic 
book,  and  will  awaken  an  interest 
in  all  that  pertains  to  country  life. 
The  colored  plate  of  a  cluster  of 
strawberries  makes  one  recall  at 
once  the  old  spring-house  where 
**the  cream  in  golden  languor  slept." 

—  D.  L.  Thompson,  who  grad- 
uated from  Ohio  Wesleyan  in  June, 
is  the  new  high  school  principal  at 
Washington  C.  H. 

—  Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan,  Hon.  E. 
A.  Jones,  Prof.  J.  V.  Denney  and 
Supt.  O.  I.  Woodley,  of  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  were  the  instructors  in  the 
citv  institute,  Columbus. 


—  The  Institute  officers  in  Gallia 
county  are:  President,  Eugene 
6ing,  Cheshire;  Secretary,  Mary 
Alexander,  Gallipolis;  Ex.  Com., 
W.  W.  Bane,  Thivener;  Supt.  Co- 
nard,  Gallipolis ;  Supt.  S.  H.  Bing, 
Bidwell.  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary, 
S.  H.  Bing. 

—  Supt.  W.  T.  Trump  reports  as 
follows:  The  Clark  County  Insti- 
tue  was  held  August  28  to  Septem- 
ber 1.  The  instructors  were  Supt. 
J.  D.  Simkins,  of  Newark;  Prof. 
D.  R.  Major,  of  the  O.  S.  U.,  and 
"W.  C.  Faust,  of  Canton.  Supt. 
Simkins'  talks  were  practical,  and 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  teachers 
of  the  county.  He  showed  himselt 
to  be  an  authority  on  the  dandelion. 
Few  of  the  teachers  before  realized 
that  there  is  so  much  inspiration  in 
this  common  flower.  Prof.  Major's 
talks  on  psychology  were  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  everyday 
teacher  and  gave  to  the  teachers 
many  things  about  which  to  think 
in  their  work.  He  was  plain  and 
practical,  and  is  a  master  of  his  sub- 
ject. W.  C.  Faust  is  in  a  class  by 
himself  when  we  speak  of  instruct- 
ors. Never  were  the  teachers  of 
Gark  county  so  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  of  drawing  as  they  are  now, 
since  hearing  Mr.  Faust.  The  In- 
stitute enrolled  199.  The  officers 
elected  were:  President,  J.  R. 
Clark,  of  Enon  ;  Secretary,  Edward 
Branter,  of  Selma ;  the  committee 
is:  W.  T.  Trump,  South  Charles- 
ton ;  B.  B.  Mclntire,  Springfield ; 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  New  Carlisle. 
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—  Prin.  G.  J.  Keineth,  of  the  Ot- 
tawa high  school,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  superintendency  to 
succeed  Supt.  A.  L.  Gebhard,  who 
goes  to  Yale  this  year. 

—  Miss  Nellie  Flint,  a  graduate 
from  the  music  department  at  Ober- 
lin,  is  the  new  teacher  of  music  in 
the  Kenton  schools. 

—  Iva  B.  Moon,  a  graduate  of 
the  State  Normal  at  Oxford,  has 
been  elected  primary  teacher  at 
South  Charleston. 

—  Under  the  management  of  the 
new  superintendent,  O.  H.  Magly, 
the  Lakeside  Chautauqua  had  the 
most  prosperous  season  in  its  his^ 
tory,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting. 

—  The  following  from  Supt.  S. 
K.  MardJs  explains  itself:  The 
Ohio  Teachers'  Federation  is  mak- 
ing preparations  for  a  great  meet- 
ing during  the  holiday  vacation. 
The  first  session  will  be  held  Tues- 
day evening,  December  26.  This 
meeting  will  be  on  legislative  lines 
and  the  members  of  all  the  other  as- 
sociations are  invited  to  be  present 
and  to  participate.  The  Federation 
is  doing  a  great  work,  and  should 
have  the  encouragement  of  all  who 
arc  interested  in  educational  im- 
provement. All  teachers  and  citi- 
zens are  requested  to  aid  in  this 
movement  in  creating  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  school  patrons 
for  better  educational  conditions 
throughout  the  state.  Better  teach- 
ers, better  compensation,  better 
schools. 


—  Eugene  Hickiu,  formerly  at 
Mayfield,  is  now  superintendent  of 
the  Dover  township  schools. 

—  The  October  Century  is  issued 
on  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  the.  battle  of 
the  Serapis  and  the  Bonhontme 
Richard,  and  contains  an  article  by 
Gen.  Horace  Porter,  giving  the  de- 
tails of  his  discovery  of  the  body 
of  John  Paul  Jones. 

—  Prof.  J.  \\  Denney.  in  a  recent 
address,  said:  ** Although  I  am  a 
teacher  of  English,  yet  if  a  student 
were  compelled  to  drop  either  his 
English  or  his  Latin  and  asked  my 
opinion,  I  should  advise  him  with- 
out hesitation  to  drop  the  English." 

—  A.  J.  Dunkle  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  examiner  in  Picka- 
way to  succeed  H.  W.  Plum,  who 
is  now  clerk  of  the  courts. 

—  The  institute  oflficers  in  Greene 
county  are:  President,  R.  S.  Har- 
niount.  Spring  V'alley:  Secretary, 
Ella  Ambuhl,  Xenia :  Ex.  Com.,  E. 
n.  Cox,  Xenia ;  C.  R.  Titlow,  Bell- 
brook  ;  I).  L.  Crawford,  Cedarville : 
O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec'y.,  E.  C.  Van  Win- 
kle, Spring  \'alley. 

—  (iinn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  re- 
cently published  *' First  Year  Ger- 
man" by  Wilham  C.  Collar,  whose 
Latin  books  have  always  l>een  ac- 
corded such  a  hearty  reception,  and 
''Essentials  of  German  Grammar," 
Alvan  Eniile  Duerr,  German  Mas- 
ter, William  Penn  Charter  School, 
Philadelphia. 
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—  J.  B.  Barker,  of  Richwood, 
has  beeii  duly  installed  as  superin- 
tendent of  New  Dover,  Union  Co. 
J.  I>.  Hughes  has  a  like  position 
at  Ra>mond,  and  W.  C.  Prichatt  at 
Unionville  Center. 

—  The  Tuscarawas  Co.  institute 
officials  are:  President^  W.  E. 
Beck ;  Vice  President.  R.  W.  Wal- 
ter ;  Secretary,  Supt.  G.  C.  Maurer ; 
Asst  Secretary,  Grace  Lappin ;  Ex* 
Com.,  Supt.  F.  P.  Geiger;  O.  T. 
R.  C.  Secretary,  S.  E.  Forney. 

—  We  are  glad  to  have  for  this 
issue  a  brilliant  article  on  English 
Literature  from  the  gifted  pen  of 
Dr.  W.  W.  Stetson,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Maine.  Those 
who  have  been  privileged  to  hear 
him  in  Ohio  institutes  need  not  be 
told  of  his  power  as  a  speaker,  and 
certainly  this  article  gives  him  high 
rank  as  a  writer. 

— -  The  institute  officers  in  Ferry 
county  are:  President,  W.  S.  Ed- 
munds, Junction  City;  Secretary, 
Minnie  Moore,  Crooksville ;  Ex. 
Com..  C.  W.  Cookson,  Somerset; 
C.  J.  OTarrell,  Corning;  M.  G. 
Calhoun,  Crooksville;  ().  T.  R.  C. 
Secretary,  G.  W.  De  Long,  Corn- 
ing. 

—  IVof.  J.  V.  Denney,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  is  conducting  a 
class  in  the  Bible  as  literature  at  the 
First  Congregational  church.  Co- 
lumbus. The  plan .  is  to  read  the 
Bible  through,  somewhat  rapidly, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  liter- 
ar>'  quality. 


—  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  just  published  "Comprehensive 
Bookkeeping,"  by  Artemus  M.  Bo- 
gle, of  the  Kansas  City  high  school, 
and  "Modern  English,"  book  two, 
by  Supt.  Henry  P.  Emerson  and 
Ida  C.  Bender,  both  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  The  former  sells  at  90  cents 
and  the  latter  60  cents. 

—r  Miss  Daisy  Morris,  of  Dela- 
ware, is  the  new  teacher  of  German 
and  French  in  the  high  school  at 
Ashtabula,  ^nd  Miss  Mary  Case  is 
an  addition  to  the  teaching  force. 
Her  work  is  history  and  English. 

—  Commissioner  Jones  closed  his 
institute  itinerary  in  Cincinnati 
where  he  delivered  two  addresses 
Sept.  6.  He  has  had  a  v^ry  busy 
isummer  and  Ohio  is  better  fitted 
for  school  work  because  of  his  ad- 
dresses. 

—  The  institute  officers  in  Ma- 
honing county  are:  President, 
Supt.  E.  L.  Rickert,  Youngstown; 
Secretary,  Blanche  Calhoun,  Can- 
field  ;  Ex.  Com.,  M.  A.  Kimmel,  Po- 
land ;  L.  U.  Hulin,  Greenford ; 
Jerome  Hull,  Canfield ;  O.  T.  R.  C. 
Secretary,  A.  W.  AHoway,  Yoiings- 
town. 

—  The  very  stirring  poem  which 
appears  in  this  issue  entitled  "High 
Tide  at  (jettysburg."  was  rescued 
from  oblivion  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Edwin  L.  McMillen,  of  St. 
Clairsville.  editor  of  The  Belmont 
Chronicle.  Very  recently  he  re- 
published it  and  it  is  through  his 
courtesy  that  we  publish  it  in  the 
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Monthly.  Unfortunately  the  au- 
thorship is  unknown,  but  every 
.reader  will  acknowledge  that  the 
writer  was  inspired  with  something 
akin  to  poetic  genius. 

—  Supt.  Frank  E.  Wilson,  for- 
merly of  Lithopolis,  is  the  new 
superintendent  at  Continental,  and 
will  very  soon  win  an  exalted  place 
in  the  esteem  of  all  Northwestern 
Ohio. 

—  Supt.  R.  P.  Clark,  of  Ashta- 
bula, reports  a  most  successful  city 
institute  Sept.  4-8.  The  board  paid 
teachers  for  attendance.  Of  the  in- 
structors Supt.  Clark  says:  "W. 
W.  Boyd,  of  Columbus,  spoke  on 
School  Management  and  Literature. 
His  work  was  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  was  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  teachers.  Miss  Bertha  Smith, 
supervisor  of  primary  work,  Yonk- 
ers,  N.  Y.,  gave  instruction  in  Pri- 
mary Methods,  Reading,  Language, 
and  Numbers.  Miss  Smith  is  an 
instructor  of  the  highest  standing." 

—  The  institute  officers  in  War- 
ren county  are:  President,  L.  C. 
Wilkerson,  Oregonia ;  Secretary, 
Fred.  L.  Pauley,  Lebanon;  Ex. 
Com.,  F.  M.  Reynolds,  Harveys- 
burg;  C.  E.  Bratten,  Waynesville; 
H.  D.  Kellison,  Springboro ;  O.  T. 
R.  C.  Secretary,  F.  K.  Stafford, 
Corwin. 

—  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Akron  will  name  the  new  school 
building  about  to  be  erected  on 
North  Hill  "The  Samuel  Findley 
Building,"  in  honor  of  Dr.  Samuel 


Findley,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Monthly.  We  congratulate  the 
Doctor  and  also  the  Board. 

— "The  Teaching  of  Modem 
Languages,"  by  Dr.  Leopold  Bahl- 
sen,  Berlin,  and  translated  by  M. 
Blakemore  Evans,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  has  just  been  issued 
by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  will 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  teachers 
of  German  and  French. 

— ^The  following  suggestions  are 
given  to  all  the  pupils  in  Maine: 
Stand  and  sit  erect ;  move  promptly 
and  quietly;  speak  distinctly  and 
gently ;  study  more  than  text  books ; 
master  what  you  study ;  be  courte- 
ous and  thoughtful ;  be  diligent  and 
trustworthy ;  make  the  most  of  the 
best  in  you. 

—  The  institute  officers  in  Wayne 
county  are :  President,  E.  E.  Adair, 
Doylestown;  Sec'y,  Miss  Bucher; 
Ex.  Com.,  Chas.  Haupert,  Wooster ; 
Henry  Jacob,  Apple  Creek;  O.  T. 
R.  C.  Secretary,  A.  H.  Etiing,  Orr- 
ville. 

—  Prin.  W.  C.  Dyer,  of  the  Rich- 
wood  high  school,  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  like  position  in  LislxMi,  and 
W.  E.  Shrader  succeeded  him.  W. 
R.  Lebold,  of  Attica,  is  assistant  in 
the  high  school  at  Richwood. 

—  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  added  the  following  to  their 
already  large  list  of  twenty-five  cent 
classics:  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia, 
Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village, 
and  Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
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—  Miss  Lona  Parsons,  of  the 
Ashtabula  high  school,  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  as  teacher  of  Ger- 
man and  French  in  Hiram  College. 

—  Dr.  Edmund  Janes  James  will 
be  installed  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  at  Urbana,  111.,  Oc- 
tober 17-19. 

—  The  institute  officers  in  Pauld- 
ing county  are:  President,  S.  M. 
Shank,  Paulding;  Secretary,  Kath- 
erine  McDonnell,  Payne ;  Ex.  Com., 
L.  M.  Eschbach,  Grover  Hill;  W. 
A.  Sellers,  Payne;  Carrie  Hertel, 
Antwerp;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary, 
Carrie  Hertel,  Antwerp. 

—  The  officials  of  the  Ottawa  Co. 
institute  next  year  are:  President, 
Supt.  J.  E.  Ockerman,  Lakeside; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Prin.  G. 
F.  Aschbacher,  Oak  Harbor;  Ex. 
Com.  (three  years),  Supt.  C.  S. 
Wheaton,.  Port  Clinton;  (two 
years),  Supt.  Waite  Teachout, 
Graytown. 

—  Miss  Kate  Jewett,  of  Rich- 
wood,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  po- 
sition in  Columbus,  and  Miss  Jen- 
nie Witbeck  goes  from  Broadway 
to  Rich  wood. 

—  Supt.  E.  V.  Stephen,  of  Mt. 
Orab,  has  issued  a  very  attractive 
manual  containing  course  of  study, 
books  used,  list  of  graduates,  and 
rules  and  suggestions. 

—  Miss  Inez  Baldwin  is  the  new 
Latin  teacher  in  the  Delphos  high 
school,  which  opened  with  104  pu- 
pils, the  largest  number  ever. 


—  R.  W.  Davis,  of  Chardon,  has 
been  appointed  county  school  ex- 
aminer in  place  of  H.  S.  Foote,  re- 
signed, and  Supt.  L.  Virgil  Mills, 
of  Burton,  has  been  reappointed 
for  three  years. 

—  The  new  teachers  at  Kenton 
are  Miss  Pearle  Sellars,  fourth 
grade;  Miss  Leona  Ries,  fifth;  S. 
J.  Wagner,  third  and  fourth ;  Miss 
Vesta  Ray,  fourth.  Miss  Freda 
Moser  returns  after  a  year's  leave 
of  absence. 

—  The  institute  officers  in  Clin- 
ton county  are:  President,  E.  P. 
West,  Wilmington ;  Secretary,  Eliz- 
abeth Chaney,  Blanchester;  Ex. 
Com.,  C.  B.  Rayburn,  Port  Wil- 
liam; W.  H.  Mustard,  Sabina; 
Robert  Burton,  Clarksville;  O.  T. 
R.  C.  Secretary,  S.  H.  Pierce,  Sa- 
bina. 

—  Prin.  A.  L.  Button,  of  the 
Oberlin  high  school,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  in  Rayen  High 
School,  Youngstown.  H.  L.  Raw- 
don,  assistant  principal,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  place  thus  made 
vacant.  The  other  teachers  in  the 
high  school  are  K.  W.  Gehrkinsf 
Miss  Jessie  M.  Kelley,  Miss  Ida  B^ 
Hull,  Miss  Rachel  Brightman,  Miss 
Bertha  Hatch,  and  Miss  Alta  Blood. 

—  H.  H.  Wiley,  of  New  Con- 
cord, has  been  elected  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  in  Bellaire. 
He  has  been  a  teacher  of  Latin  in 
Muskingum  College  for  five  years 
past. 
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—  The  Akron  high  school  this 
year  will  have  a  larger  percentage 
of  male  teachers  than  it  has  ever 
had.  The  women  exceed  the  men 
teachers  by  only  one,  there  being 
13  of  the  former  to  12  of  the  lat- 
ter. Six  new  teachers  have  taken 
up  work  in  the  high  school  this  year. 
They  are:  J.  L.  Patorf,  commer- 
cial work ;  T.  C.  Woodward,  geom- 
etry; J.  A.  Armstrong,  algebra;  E. 
C.  Roberts  and  Miss  Corbett,  Eng- 
lish, and  Miss  Clara  Pagenstecher, 
first  year  German. 

—  Supt.  E.  O.  Trescott,  of  Co- 
lumbiana, has  been  appointed 
county  examiner  to  succeed  Supt. 
H.  M.  Crooks,  formerly  of  Lisbon, 
who  has  taken  the  presidency  of 
Albany  College,  Albany,  Oregon. 
The  other  examiners  are  Supt.  J. 
W.  Moore,  Leetonia,  and  Supt. 
Frank  Linton,  Salineville. 

—  The  bulletins  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion of  the  Ohio  State  University 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  who 
will  send  his  address  to  Prof.  A.  B. 
Graham,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Columbus.  The  subjects  for  the 
year  are  Nature  Study,  Boys*  Agri- 
cultural Clubs,  Domestic  Economy 
for  Girls,  Libraries  and  School 
Grounds  Improvement. 

—  The  institute  officers  in  Cuya- 
hoga county  are:  President,  Supt. 
H,  E.  Axline,  Brooklyn ;  Secretary, 
Supt.  M.  R.  McElroy,  Berea;  Ex. 
Com.,  Supt.  J.  M.  H.  Frederick, 
Lakewood;  Supt.  W.  H.  Kirk,  E. 


Cleveland;  Supt.  H.  A.  Redfield, 
Nottingham ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary, 
Supt.  F.  F.  Whitney,  CoUinwood. 

—  Geauga  Co.  elected  the  follow- 
ing institute  officers :  President,  C. 
E.  Jenks,  Middlefield;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Jessie  King,  Chardon; 
Secretary,  W.  R.  Davis,  Chardon; 
Ex.  Com.,  B.  A.  Gates,  Troy;  L. 
Virgil  Mills,  Burton;  O.  T.  R.  C 
Secretary,  A.  A.  Fowler,  Chester. 

—  Supt.  J.  A.  Yealey,  of  Union- 
ville  Center,  is  the  superintendent 
this  year  at  Irwin. 

—  The  new  teacher  of  music  and 
drawing  in  the  Richwood  schools  is 
Miss  Mary  Van  Brunt. 

—  Supt.  F.  B.  Bryant,  of  Rich- 
wood,  has  been  appointed  county  ex- 
aminer in  Union  Co.  to  succeed  W. 
C.  Thomas,  who  served  for  thirteen 
years. 

—  Prof.  Chas.  W.  Foulk,  of  O. 
S.  U.,  and  Miss  Elma  Brooks  Perry 
were  married  at  the  home  of  the 
bride  in  Piqua,  Sept.  12.  Mrs. 
Foulk  is  a  graduate  of  O.  S.  U., 
and  last  year  taught  domestic  sci- 
ence in  a  college  at  Denton,  Texas. 
Cupid  has  been  creating  havoc 
among  school  teachers  in  recent 
months. 

—  P.  H.  Diles  of  Oreton  is  not 
teaching  now  but  asks  for  the  June 
and  July  numbers  of  the  Monthly 
which  he  missed  by  a  change  of  ad- 
dress. He  has  unbroken  files  from 
1896  when  he  first  subscribed  in 
Vinton  County. 
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—  We  have  just  come  upon  an- 
other delightful  book  by  that  cul- 
tured friend  of  our  Ohio  boys  and 
girls,  Charles  S.  Wood  of  Urbana. 
This  latest  product  of  his  grace- 
ful and  facile  pen  is  styled  "Camp- 
Fires  on  the  Scioto"  and  the  story 
is  based  upon  tKe  historical  records 
of  Nathaniel  Massie's  surveys  of 
the  Virginia  Military  District  of 
Ohio.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
book  should  be  read  by  all  the  teach- 
ers of  Ohio  and  by  the  boys  and 
girls  as  well.  Far  too  little  is 
known  by  our  people  of  the  early 
history  of  our  state  and  this  book 
will  whet  the  appetite  for  more. 
Another  reason  for  reading  this 
book  is  that  it  is  a  clean,  wholesome 
story  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
blend  history  and  romance  in  a 
thoroughly  fascinating  way.  Every 
home  and  every  school  in  Ohio 
would  be  all  the  better  for  having 
a  copy  of  this  book  in  the  library. 
The  publishers  are  the  W.  A.  Wilde 
Co.,  Boston. 

—  Miss  Blanche  Shepard  recently 
resigned  as  teacher  in  the  Dela- 
ware schools  to  accept  a  high 
school  position  at  Pleasant  Ridge. 

—  Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan  has  every 
reason  to  be  gratified  at  the  large 
voluntary  attendance  of  the  Colum- 
bus teachers  at  the  sessions  of  the 
city  institute.  The  average  at  all 
the  sessions  was  501  plus. 

—  We  feel  assured  that  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  occasion  to 
do  trading  in  Columbus  will  be  glad 


to  show  our  advertisers  the  courtesy 
of  their  patronage,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  and  especially  so  seeing 
that  only  first-class  firms  are  re- 
presented in  our  advertising  pages. 
If  they  will  mention  the  Monthly 
to  these  merchants  we  shall  appre- 
ciate the  kindness. 

—  Miss  Edith  Smith,  who  for 
two  years  has  been  teaching  at  New 
Holland,  is  now  teaching  in  Co- 
lumbus. 

—  Chas.  W.  Hochstetter  of 
Wooster  has  been  elected  to  the 
chair  of  History  in  Huron  College, 
Huron,  S.  D.,  and  orders  the 
Monthly  to  follow  him  to  his  new 
field. 

—  Mrs.  Lee  A.  DoUinger  has  so 
far  recovered  her  health  that  after 
a  long  separation  the  family  are  at 
last  reunited  in  a  home  at  Sidney. 
The  hosts  of  friends  of  Mr.  DoUin- 
ger will  rejoice  that  the  sun  has 
broken  through  the  clouds  and  now 
shines  in  full  splendor. 

—  Supt.  F.  H.  Flickinger  of  Car- 
dington  succeeds  himself  on  the 
board  of  county  examiners  and  his 
re-appointment  will  give  universal 
satisfaction  to  all  the  teachers  of 
Morrow  County. 

—  The  next  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Kindergarten  Union 
will  be  held  at  Milwaukee  next 
April.  Full  information  may  be  had 
by  addressing  Miss  Annie  Laws, 
Cincinnati,  or  Miss  Nina  C.  Vande- 
walker,  Milwaukee. 
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—  Supt.  J.  E.  Collins  of  Batavia 
reports  the  most  successful  insti- 
tute in  the  history  of  Clermont 
County.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
Amelia  and  the  people  treated  them 
so  royally  that  they  have  decided 
upon  the  same  place  for  next  year. 

—  The  Cardington  high  school 
opened  with  an  enrollment  of  lOO, 
an  increase  of  30  over  last  year. 
Of  this  number  60  are  tuition  pupils, 
and  of  these  56  are  Patterson  grad- 
uates. 

—  Dr.  S.  D.  Fess  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, our  own  Ohio  Fess,  is  now 
editor  of  World's  Events  Magazine, 
published  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  and 
we  extend  to  him  most  cordially 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

—  Supt.  H.  T.  Silvcrthorn  of 
Logan  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lancaster  Assembly 
which  holds  its  annual  session  Au- 
gust 11-19,  1906  and  already  he  is 
busily  engaged  arranging  a  strong 
programme. 

—  Sometime  when  we  are  not  so 
busy  we  may  take  a  little  time  to 
brag  about  ourselves,  but  just  now 
we  are  so  engaged  in  the  work  of 
enrolling  new  subscribers  and 
getting  something  for  them  to  read 
that  will  really  help  them  in  their 
work,  that  we  can't  afford  any  time 
for  strutting. 

—  L.  M.  Jones  of  the  L.  M.  Jones 
Photo  Co.,  Columbus,  has  arranged 
to  make  a  group  picture  of  the  Cen- 
tral Ohio  Teachers*  Association  at 


four  o'clock,  Xov.  10,  on  the  west 
front  of  the  State  House  and  we 
are  sure  it  will  be  a  good  one. 
Twenty-five  hundred  will  make  a 
pretty  fair-sized  group. 

—  The  next  annual  institute  of 
Butler  County  will  be  held  at  Mid- 
dletovvn,  this  decision  being  made 
by  a  vote  of  145  to  144.  Pretty 
close  shave.  Brother  Powell. 

—  Anna  Parker  of  the  Hillsboro 
schools  has  resigned  to  accept  work 
in  the  Asheville,  N.  C.  schools,  and 
Miss  Pearl  Mahaffey  to  do  college 
work  at  Oxford,  O.  Miss  Maude 
McCoppin  and  Miss  Nellie  Nelson 
were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

—  C.  R.  Titlow  is  the  new  su- 
perintendent of  Sugar  Creek  Tp. 
(Greene  Co.)  schools,  succeeding 
Supt.  Geo.  Harper  who  goes  to  Me- 
dia, 111.  Supt.  Titlow's  address  is 
Bellbrook. 

—  The  Mail  Order  Flag  Com- 
pany, a  reliable  firm  of  Anderson, 
Ind.,  offers  to  send  any  teacher 
thirty-five  attractive  flag  buttons 
free  of  charge,  on  condition  that 
the  buttons  be  disposed  of  among 
the  pupils,  their  parents  or  friends 
for  10  cents  each  and  that  the  pro- 
ceeds, $3.50,  be  returned  to  them 
as  payment  in  full  for  a  flag. 
Every  teacher  should  read  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  company  in  this 
issue  of  the  Monthly.  A  card, 
addressed  to  the  Mail  Order  Flag 
Company,  Anderson,  Ind.,  will 
bring  the  buttons  by  next  mail. 
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—  Supt.  W.  S.  Rowe  of  Connors- 
.  ville,   Ind.,   is   now  superintendent 

at  Greenville,  suceeding  Supt,  J. 
W.  Swartz  who  emigrated  to  Par- 
kersburg,  W.  Va. 

—  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Chicago. 
have  made  a  notable  addition  to 
their  series  of  twenty-five  cent 
classics  in  publishing  "Lorna 
Doone,"  one  of  the  choicest  stories 
in  our  language. 

—  H.  G.  Coffman  of  Leesburg  is 
the  new  high  school  principal  at 
Ottawa  and  takes  the  place  of  G. 
J.  Keineth  who  was  promoted  to 
the  superintendency. 

—  "Tis  easy  enough  to  be  pleas- 
ant 

When  the  world  goes  along  like  a 

song; 
But  the   man   worth  while  is  the 

one  who  will  smile 
When  it  rains  the  whole  day  long." 

—  E.  P.  Tice  and  J.  W.  Richards, 
'  who  resigned  last  spring  as  super- 
intendent and  high  school  principal 
of  the  New  Vienna  schools  to  com- 
plete the  preparatory*  work  for  en- 
trance to  Yale  have  been  granted 
advanced  standing  and  will  enter 
upon  their  work  at  opening  of  fall 
term. 

—  All  members  of  the  Reading 
Circle  who  purchased  a  copy  of 
Moody  and  Lovett's  Literature  are 
entitled  to  the  pamphlet  containing 
a  thousand  questions,  and  if  they 

•  failed  to  get  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet 
.  they  should  inform  the  county  sec- 


retary at  once,  or,  else,  send  to  the 
publishers  of  the  book,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  It  is 
much  better  to  have  this  pamphlet 
in  hand  than  for  us  to  reprint  these 
questions  in  the  Monthly*  The 
same  is  true  of  Hart's  Essentials  of 
American  History.  The  review  at 
the  close  of  each  chapter  makes  it 
quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  print  a 
list  of  questions  on  the  book  each 
month. 

—  Prof.  J.  A.  Bownocker  of  O. 
S.  U.  devoted  his  vacation  to  geol- 
ogizing in  southeastern  Ohio  as 
usual.  He  is  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  knows,  all  the  while, 
what  he  is  doing.  His  last  week 
was  spent  in  the  institute  at  Cincin- 
nati and  the  Hamilton  County 
teachers  felt  the  presence  of  a  mas- 
ter. 

—  The  Hillsboro  public  schools 
began  work  Sept.  ii.  Ideal  wea- 
ther, full  enrollment,  regular  attend- 
ance, enthusiastic  interest  from 
Supt:  Warren  to  youngest  pupil 
give  promise  of  a  good  year's  work. 

—  The  joint  session  of  the  Lu- 
cas County  and  the  Toledo  City  In- 
stitue  was  held  in  Toledo  Aug.  28th 
to  Sept.  I  St  with  able  instruction 
from  Supt.  J.  W.  Carr  of  Dayton, 
Wm.  I.  Crane  of  Marshalltown,  la., 
and  Principal  O.  H.  Merriman  of 
Cleveland.  In  points  of  interest 
and  attendance  it  was  pronounced 
the  best  institute  ever  held  in  this 
city  for  years.  214  city  teachers 
received  certificates  of  attendance 
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and  will  file  claims  for  payment 
with  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is 
thought  that  a  friendly  suit  may  fol- 
low to  determine  whether  the  law 
intends  that  city  teachers  should  be 
paid  for  attendance  on  institute. 
The  following  officers  were  elected : 
Prin.  H.  A.  Jones,  President;  Miss 
Bertha  Blackwell,  Secretary;  Supt. 
L.  L.  Disher,  Ex.  Com.;  Supt. 
Whitmer,  Sec.  O.  T.  R.  C. 

—  "An  angel,  robed  in  spotless 
white, 

Stooped  down  and  kissed  the  sleep- 
ing night. 

Night  woke  to  blusn,  the  sprite  was 
gone, 

Man  saw  the  blush  and  called  it 
dawn." 

—  Do  you  want  a  summer  home  ? 
If  so,  consider  a  proposition  of  lo- 
cating at  Topinabee,  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  Mullet  Lake, 
30  miles  south  of  Mackinaw,  on 
the  line  of  the  Michigan  Central. 
Its  location  is  superb.  Many  pretty 
summer  homes  have  already  been 
built  on  the  terrace  running  up  from 
the  shore  of  the  lake  into  the  beau- 
tiful pine  woods.  It  is  not  a  fash- 
ionable resort,  but  one  where  com- 
fort in  every  sense  may  be  had ;  say 
nothing  of  the  pure  water  and  clear 
atmosphere  to  be  found  there. 
Write  J.  S.  Hall,  General  Agent, 
Detroit,  for  booklet. 

—  The  officers  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Association  will  have  their 
headquarters  at  the  Southern  Ho- 
tel during  the  meeting  Nov.   loth 


and  nth,  and  they  will  be  taken 
care  of  in  good  style  by  Mine  Host^ 
Harmon. 

—  "The  lightning  bug  is  brilliant 
But  he  hasn't  any  mind ; 

He  goes  stumbling  through  exist- 
ence 
With  his  headlight  on  behind. 
But  the  measuring  bug  is  different ; 
When  he  goes  out  for  pelf 
He  stretches  to  the  limit 
And  then  he  humps  himself." 

Lee  A.  Dollinger  claims  to  see 
great  hunks  of  pedagogy  in  this 
quotation  and  he  knows  pedagogy 
when  he  sees  it. 

—  Tne  Circleville  schools  opened 
with  an  enrollment  of  949.  The 
schools  under  Supt.  Boyer  and  Prin. 
Williams  are  in  good  condition  and 
everybody  seems  greatly  pleased. 

—  The  Toledo  schools  started  oflF 
well  under  the  new  management  of 
Supt.  H.  J.  Eberth  and  Prin.  Wm. 
B.  Guitteau.  The  high  school 
course  has  been  revised  and  brought 
up  to  the  present  requirements  of 
the  Association  of  Colleges.  Seven 
units  of  foreign  language  are  re- 
quired in  the  college  preparatory 
course.  Four  courses  in  history  are 
offered ;  solid  geometry  is  required 
in  all  courses,  physics  is  changed 
from  the  fourth  to  the  third  year,, 
and  a  course  in  mathematics  is  put 
into  the  fourth  year. 

—  Frederick  A.  Peters  is  the  new 
teacher  of  Latin  and  German  in  the 
high  school  at  Washington  C.  H. 
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—  The  following  teachers  have 
been  elected  in  Delaware  and  have 
begun  their  work:  H.  H.  Shaffer, 
Latin  in  High  School;  Jessie  Cur- 
tiss  of  Galena,  third  grade,  East 
Building;  Eva  Webster,  second 
grade,  East  Building ;  Marion  Mur- 
ray, fourth  grade.  North  Building; 
Carrie  Nye,  third  grade,  South 
Building. 

—  John  S.  Weaver,  formerly  su- 
perintendent at  Springfield,  is  now 
teaching  history  in  the  high  school 
in  that  city. 

—  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey  of  Van 
Wert  will  hold  his  first  city  insti- 
tute on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Sa- 
turday, Oct.  12-14. 

—  By  the  end  of  the  first  month 
the  Lancaster  high  school  will  have 
200  enrolled,  and  the  crowded  con- 
dition makes  them  long  eagerly  for 
the  completion  of  their  elegant  new 
building  which  will  be  ready  Jan. 
1st. 

—  Miss  Tanneta  Gilleland  of  Des 
Moines  succeeds  O.  P.  Cockerill  as 
teacher  of  science  and  mathematics 
in  the  Washington  C.  H.  high 
school. 

—  Miss  Winifred  Orr  of  Mars, 
Pa.,  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana 
(Pa.)  State  Normal  School  and 
Westminster  College  is  teaching 
mathematics  in  the  Bellefontaine 
high  school. 

—  "The  Best  Book  on  Litera- 
ture."    Covering    both    American 


and  English  Literature  in  one  vol- 
ume, with  biographies  and  discus- 
sions (references,  criticisms,  etc.) 
of  leading  authors,  and  short  biog- 
raphies of  more  than  500  minor 
authors  with  fine  engravings 
of  leading  American  authors 
and  their  homes,  with  hund- 
reds of  the  choicest  literary  gems 
and  hundreds  of  review  questions, 
all  answered  in  the  book.  Irish's 
"American  and  British  Authors"  is 
by  far  the  most  helpful  book  on 
literature  for  teachers  preparing  for 
examination,  as  well  as  the  best 
text  for  schools  both  city  and  coun- 
try, and  for  use  in  reading  circles. 
Price  $1.25  prepaid.  Address 
Frank  V.  Irish,  315  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

—  The  annual  manual  training 
muddle  is  on  between  the  Univer- 
sity Board  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  Toledo.  The  City  Coun- 
cil failed  to  make  a  levy  to  be  used 
by  the  University  Board  to  furnish 
manual  training  for  the  high  school 
pupils  and  this  board  is  unwilling 
to  rent  the  equipment  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  as  a  result  the 
manual  training  equipment  stands 
idle. 

—  Not  fewer  than  2500  teachers 
will  attend  the  Central  Ohio  meet- 
ing at  Columbus,  Nov.  loth  and 
nth.  It  is  very  probable  that  an 
open  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip  will  be  secured  by  Supt.  Mc- 
Clain,  chairman  of  the  committee. 
It  will  be  a  great  meeting. 
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—  The  roster  of  the  Middletown 
high  school  corps  is  as  follows: 
Principal  and  science,  Geo.  G. 
Stahl ;  Latin  E.  W.  Struggles ;  Eng- 
lish, Miss  Winifred  Ryder;  His- 
tory and  Modern  Languages,  Miss 
Mabel  OInistead ;  Mathematics,  W. 
H.  Altamar;  Commercial,  Mrs. 
Jane  T.  McClelland;  Drawing, 
Miss  Edith  Lovejoy;  Music,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Martin. 

—  J.  W.  Stahl,  of  Celina,  has 
been  elected  to  a  high  school  posi- 
tion in  Chicago  at  a  salary  of  $1300, 
which  will  be  increased  at  the  rate 
of  $100  a  year  till  it  reaches  $2000. 

—  It  is  said  that  education  is  "a 
transformation  from  indefinite,  in- 
coherent heterogeneity  to  a  definite, 
coherent  homogeneity  by  a  series 
of  differentiations."  Why,  of 
course.     Who  didn't  know  that? 

—  The  high  school  at  Marysville 
opened  with  an  enrollment  of  127. 
The  total  enrollment  was  600.  The 
teachers  are  the  same  as  last  year 
thanks  to  the  two-year  election. 

—  IVof.  W.  E.  Henderson  of  O. 
S.  U.  spent  his  vacation  on  a  tour 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  visiting  in  Los 
Angeles,  Long  Beach,  and  return- 
ing by  way  of  Portland  and  Yellow- 
stone Park. 

—  The  Central  Ohio  Association 
Avill  meet  at  Columbus  Friday  and 
Saturday  Nov.  loth  and  nth.  The 
first  session  will  be  held  Friday  eve- 
ning when  President  L.  B.  Demo- 
rest  will  give  the  inaugural  address 


which  will  be  followed  by  an  ad- 
dress by  Prof.  George  Vincent  of 
Chicago  University  on  "Group  Mo- 
rality." On  Saturday  morning  the 
speakers  will  be  President  Guy  Pot- 
ter Benton  of  Miami  University  and 
Hon.  P.  H.  Kelley,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Michigan. 

—  The  elegant  new  West  school 
building  at  Delaware  was  formally 
dedicated  Sept.  ist  with  an  elabo- 
rate programme.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Shaffer,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education; 
Prof.  J.  H.  Grove,  Dr.  A.  D.  Hawn, 
Dr.  S.  W.  Fowler,  Hon.  J.  D.  Van 
Deman,  Mrs.  Delia  L  Williams  and 
D.  H.  Battenfield.  Mrs.  D.  H. 
Leas  gave  a  reading  and  music  was 
furnished  by  the  Citizens*  Band. 
The  building  represents  the  best  in 
the  builder's  art,  with  everything 
modern  and  elegant. 

—  Township  superintendents  who 
contemplate  issuing  a  course  of 
study  will  do  well  to  write  Supt.  R. 
W.  Crist,  Tippecanoe  City,  for  a 
copy  of  his  manual  of  Bethel  Town- 
ship.    It  is  a  model. 

—  The  Galion  high  school  roster 
is  as  follows:  Miss  Louise  John, 
Principal,  Latin  and  merman ;  Miss 
Weston,  Mathematics;  Mr.  Miller, 
Science;  Mr.  Glass,  Commercial; 
Miss  Hofstetter,  English  and  Phy- 
siology; Miss  Mather,  History  and 
English ;  Miss  Kurtz,  Elocution  and 
Physical  Culture;  Mr.  bnaffer. 
Drawing  and  writing.  245  pupils 
in  the  high  school. 
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—  Of  the  fourteen  pupils  who 
graduated  from  the  Middletown 
high  school  nine  are  in  college  at 
Ohio  State,  Western,  Purdue,  Ohio, 
Wilson,  Otterbein. 

—  Misses  Amy  xs^osette,  Jean 
Martin,  and  Josephine  Dolbear  of 
the  Marysville  schools  devoted  their 
vacation  to  a  trip  to  Portland  and 
\ellowstone  Park. 

—  The  new  grade  teachers  in 
Belief ontaine  are  Miss  Sarah  Alex- 
ander, third  grade ;  Miss  Georgians 
Hamer,  fourth ;  Miss  Edna  Baird, 
sixth;  Miss  Lilian  x  lersol,  fourth; 
Miss  Leah  Yates,  fifth,  and  Miss 
Marie  Weilbrenner,  fourth. 

—  The  Central  Ohio  Schoolmas- 
ters' Club  will  meet  at  Hotel  Hart- 
man,  Columbus,  Oct.  20th,  at  which 
time  Hon.  E.  A.  Jones  will  give  the 
address  devoting  his  attention  to 
President  r.liot's  book  *AIorc  Mo- 
ney for  the  Public  schools." 

—  The  Delaware  High  School 
has  started  out  with  an  enrollment 
of  353,  an  increase  of  79  over  last 
year. 

—  Miss  Anna  E.  Hurst  of  Woos- 
ter  has  a  boy  in  her  school  named 
Dominic  Lucci  who  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing composition  concerning  Pre- 
sident Roosevelt.  A  copy  was  sent 
to  the  President  .which  elicited  a 
very  appreciative  response: 

There  was  a  Presidential  went 
throu  on  a  train  he  was  a  white  man 
he  was  a  soldier,  his  name  was  Pres. 
Roosevelt  he  was  out  on  the  Rockie 


Mts.  shooting  all  the  animules  on 
the  Rockie  Mountings.  He  was  in 
Chicago  to  strike  the  teamsters  six 
men  was  killed  and  some  injured. 
The  President  has  to  see  about  such 
things.  The  President  is  strong^ 
when  he  was  a  little  boy  he  was 
week,  once  he  runned  out  w6st  and 
was  a  ruff  rider.  Finely  he  was 
tamed  down  and  got  up  as  vise 
pres.  It  was  9  o'clock  when  the 
pashenger  came  a  past  when  Teddy 
went  thru  he  laff  and  show  his  teef 
they  was  white  and  shinnie  he  look 
just  like,  the  patcher  in  the  paper. 
He  was  stand  in  on  the  tale  end  the 
car  was  washed  up  in  gold  so  as  it 
would  look  nice.  He  had  his  specs 
on  his  face  en  he  look  just  the  same. 
The  kids  was  glade  when  the  Pres. 
was  a  coming  to  Wooster,  O.  The 
pres.  is  a  good  man,  the  people  was 
a  crowd  they  wave  and  holler  when 
Teddy  come  thrue  The  President 
had  his  handchieff  wavin  and  laffin 
Their  was  4  care  full  of  Secretaries, 
the  butler  of  the  car  w^as  a  colored 
man.  The  Pres  will  not  get  of  in 
Wooster,  O.  he  will  get  off  in 
W^ashington,  then  he  will  go  to  his 
office  when  Mr.  Roos  would  want 
to  work  in  his  office  he  would  work 
on  when  he  would  want  a  vacashun 
he  would  have  one.  The  Pres.  like 
the  children,  he  has  lots  of  boys  in 
his  house,  one  of  them  is  a  girl. 

this  is  all 
age  9  the. end 

Wooster,  Ohio      Dominic  Lucci 

May  1905. 

—  Forty  Juniors  and  Seniors  of 
the  Lancaster  high  school  are  tak~ 
ing  German  as  an  extra  study  iir 
addition  to  their  regular  language 
work  in  Latin.  Prin.  Seth  Hayes 
has  a  way  of  getting  young  people 
to  work. 
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—  Dana  Demorest,  son  of  Supt. 
L.  B.  Demorest,  is  teaching  metal- 
lurgy and  mineralogy  in  O.  S.  U., 
while  completing  the  work  for  his 
degree.  Last  spring  he  was  elected 
to  membership  in  the  American 
Chemical  Association  and  was  asked 
to  fill  out  papers  for  membership 
in  a  similar  association  in  England. 
"Blood  will  tell." 

—  The  Bellefontaine  high  school 
opened  with  an  enrollment  of  215. 
The  senior  class  numbers  40. 

—  Supt.  E.  C.  Ackerman  of 
Bluffton  has  been  nominated  for  the 
position  of  county  auditor,  and  his 
election  is  predicted  with  confidence. 

—  Prof.  G.  S.  Bohanan,  who  was 
Director  of  Music  in  Rio  Grande 
College  for  ten  years,  has,  after  a 
two  years'  absence,  taken  up  his 
work  in  that  institution  again  at 
an  increased  salary.  He  spent  one 
year  teaching  in  Mt.  Union  College 
and  one  year  in  the  Normal  School 
at  Marion,  Ind.  Prof.  Bohanan  is 
a  highly  efficient  instructor,  and  the 
trustees  are  congratulating  them- 
selves on  again  securing  his  ser- 
vices. 

—  Supt.  H.  R.  McVay  and  Prin. 
Ira  C.  Painter  of  Sidney  have  is- 
sued a  very  attractive  booklet  giv- 
ing full  information  concerning  the 
high  school.  The  teachers  are  Lee 
A.  Dollinger,  Asst.  Principal  and 
Science;  Miss  Charlotte  Lakin, 
English;  Miss  Matilda  P.  McCoy, 


History ;  Francis  Cotner,  Mathema- 
tics; Wm.  P.  Collier,  Latin;  Mis» 
Jane  C.  Hitchcock,  English;  Miss 
Cora  Zuver,  Drawing.  Principal 
Painter  teaches  German  and  Mu- 
sic. 

—  The  Ohio  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion and  the  County  Examiners'  As- 
sociation have  arranged  for  rooms 
at  Ohio  State  University  in  which 
to  hold  their  annual  meetings  in! 
the  holiday  vacation. 

—  There  will  be  a  notable  meet- 
ing of  the  Southwestern  at  Hamil- 
ton Oct.  27th  and  28th.  There  will 
be  a  banquet  at  the  St.  Charles  Ho- 
tel, Friday  evening,  Oct.  27th,  to 
which  all  the  earlier  members  of  the 
association  are  earnestly  invited  to« 
be  present,  also  as  many  of  the 
later  members  as  may  find  it  con- 
venient to  come.  There  will  be- 
toasts  and  other  short  speeches. 
The  expense  one  dollar  a  plate. 
Saturday  forenoon,  Oct.  28,  the 
programme  will  be  given  up  to  short 
speeches  by  the  early  members  of 
the  association.  In  the  afternoon 
there  will  be  addresses  by  some  dis*- 
tinguished  educators,  not  yet  de- 
cided upon.  The  programme  will 
be  issued  soon. 

—  Mr.  E.  P.  Robinson,  for  three 
years  teacher  in  the  Bellaire  high 
school,  and  who  was  elected  teacher 
of  science  in  the  Wheeling  high 
school,  is  one  of  the  new  teachers- 
at  Hamilton.  Physics  and  Alge- 
bra, salary  $950. 
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—  Supt.  C.  G.  Wise,  of  Moga- 
Klore,  begins  the  new  year  under  the 
stimulus  of  an  increased  salary,  and 
the  teachers  enjoy  "the  same  great 
blessing.'*  Of  the  six  graduates  in 
June  three  have  entered  Mt.  Union 
College.  Supt.  Wise  and  C.  M. 
Bookman,  of  Newark,  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  the  west  during  va- 
cation. 

—  M.  C.  Peirce  has  been  em- 
ployed fot  the  eighth  year  as  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Union 
township,  Miami  county,  at  an  in- 
crease of  salary.  This  township 
produced  seventy-seven  Patterson 
graduates  in  the  two  years  just  past. 

—  Miss  Jessie  A.  Long,  English 
teacher  in  Sandusky  High,  has  re- 
signed to  enter  upon  a  course  in 
domestic  science  at  Pratt  Institute. 

—  J.  W.  McElhaney,  formerly 
of  Massillon,  is  the  successor  of  E. 
E.  Bush  as  supervisor  of  drawing 
in  Sandusky  schools.  Mr.  Bush  has 
accepted  a  lucrative  position  with 
the  Prang  Educational  Company. 

—  U.  T.  Curran,  who  was  the 
prime  factor  in  organizing  the 
Hamilton  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation nearly  half  a  century  ago,  is 
serving  his  second  term  as  Probate 
Judge  of  Erie  county. 

—  E.  B.  Stevens  has  been  elected 
to  the  office  of  University  Editor  in 

.  Ohio  State  University  and  is  admir- 
ably fitted  for  the  position.  His 
many  friends  all  over  Ohio  will  re- 
joice at  this  mark  of  recognition. 


—  Profs.  Jackman,  of  Chicago, 
and  Hoyt,  of  Ypsilanti,  gave  the 
city  teachers  of  Sandusky  an  unu- 
sually inspiring  institute. 

—  Miss  Bessie  Taylor,  'oi,  O.  S. 
U.,  Prin.  of  Martinsburg  schools, 
resigned  her  position,  and  has  since 
been  elected  English  teacher  of  San- 
dusky high  school. 

—  Candidates  for  foot  ball  teams 
in  N.  W.  Ohio  cities  are  required 
to  present  written  permission  of 
parents  as  well  as  certificates  of 
good  physical  condition  from  phy- 
sicians before  being  permitted  to 
engage  in  the  sport. 

—  An  increase  of  forty  percent 
in  attendance  in  the  past  two  years 
reveals  a  growing  high  school  sen- 
timent in  Sandusky. 

—  Dr.  Leonard,  of  the  Journal 
of  Pedagogy,  recently  visited  some 
of  the  larger  high  schools  in  North- 
ern Ohio. 

— Kenyon  Eberth,  of  Toledo,  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  smooth 
running  of  the  schools  of  that  city 
this  year.  He  will  be  the  real 
"power  behind  the  throne"  in  all  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Al- 
though less  than  six  weeks  old, 
when  he  speaks  his  father,  Supt.  H. 
J.  Eberth,  "walks  chalk." 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Swartz,  of  Par- 
kersburg,  W.  Va.,  is  inspiring  all 
the  people  with  new  zeal  for  their 
schools  and,  incidentally,  they  fed 
great  respect  for  Ohio  and  the 
schoolmen  the  state  produced. 
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—  Carl  Bacon,  who  is  connected 
with  the  publishing  house  of  Allyn 
&  Bacon,  Chicago,  has  been  taking 
a  glance  at  Ohio  recently.  He  is  a 
stalwart  in  all  book  matters  as  well 
as  in  physique,  and  wins  friends 
wherever  he  goes. 

—  Supt.  M.  G.  Calhoun,  of  the 
Harrison  township  (Perry  Co.)  has 
issued  one  of  the  neatest  booklets 
we  have  seen  which  gives  course  of 
study,  rules  and  regulations,  books 
used,  and  much  other  valuable  in- 
formation. 

—  Supt.  J.  M.  Davis,  of  Wil- 
liamsport,  has  issued  a  new  man- 
ual for  the  schools  of  Deercreek 
township  (Pickaway  Co.)  which 
is  replete  with  information  that  is 

^  to  the  point.  A  feature  that  is 
unique  is  a  fairly  complete  list  of 
the  teachers  who  have  taught  in  the 
township. 

—  Teachers  who  are  casting 
about  for  good  school  registers 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  in- 
formation to  be  obtained  on  the  sub- 
ject from  our  advertising  pages. 
There  are  two,  at  least,  advertised 
in  this  number  and  both  have  been 
largely  used  and  found  good. 

—  In  Chapter  I  of  "T^e  Method 
of  the  Recitation,"  Dr.  McMurry 
uses  a  good  illustration  exemplify- 
ing fundamentals.  He  is  endeav- 
oring to  show  that  there  is  a  basis 
for  his  use  of  the  word  method,  and 
takes  the  house  as  an  illustration. 
However  much  houses  may  differ 


in  details  there  are  certain  funda- 
mentals common  to  all  houses.  So 
in  the  recitation  there  are  certain 
principles  that  have  been  tested  by 
experience  and  proven  established. 
Hence  the  term  method.  In  the 
second  chapter  the  teacher  will  find 
illustrations  that  can  be  used  ad- 
vantageously in  the  class  in  the  va- 
rious subjects. 

—  Supt.  W.  E.  Lumley,  of  Paris, 
Tennessee,  in  remitting  for  the 
Monthly  says,  "I  have  not  missed 
a  number  in  twenty-five  years." 
We  are  always  glad  to  learn  that 
our  Ohio  men  retain  their  loyalty 
to  the  old  home.  Supt.  Lumley 
has  a  good  school,  enjoys  his  work, 
and,  incidentally,  exercises  general 
supervision  over  several  hundred 
fine  chickens. 

—  Miss  Lena  Roling,  of  Glen- 
ville,  has  been  elected  primary  su- 
pervisor in  the  schools  of  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  at  a  salary  of  $900. 
Her  election  was  due  to  her  pro- 
ficiency in  teaching  the  Rational 
method  of  reading. 

—  The  Mercer  County  papers 
speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  insti- 
tute of  that  county  and  give  high 
praise  to  Supt.  H.  R.  McVay,  of 
Sidney,  and  Supt.  Wm.  McK. 
Vance,  of  Miamisburg,  for  their 
excellent  work. 

—  Miss  Elizabeth  Houk,  of  Con- 
voy, has  been  elected  to  teach 
mathematics  and  history  in  the  high 
school  at  Defiance.    She  is  a  gradu- 
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4ite  of  Wittenberg  College,  and  has 
a  good  reputation  for  proficiency. 

—  Supt.  W.  H.  Crandall,  of 
Brownhelm,  has  taken  charge  of 
his  new  work  at  North  Amherst, 

and  the  opening  is  most  auspicious. 
The  other  teachers  are  Miss  Til- 

l)ury,  Miss  Kelch,  Miss  Patterson, 
Miss  Venn,  Miss  Grote,  Miss  Bar- 

"ber,  Miss  Hall. 

—  The  teachers  of  Fostoria  ten- 
<iered  a  reception  to  Supt.  and  Mrs. 
S.  H.  Layton,  Sept.  22nd,  which 
proved  a  very  delightful  affair.  Ex- 
Supt.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Robinson 
were  present  and  the  whole  affair 
reflected  great  credit  upon  the 
teachers. 

—  Supt.  J.  Reuben  Beachler  takes 
hold  of  affairs  at  Eaton  with  a  mas- 
ter hand  and  the  people  already 
realize  that  they  have  secured  a 
prize  in  their  new  superintendent. 

—  Supt.  C.  W.  Cookson,  of  Som- 
erset, has  been  nominated  for  the 
office  of  Probate  Judge  in  Perry 
county  and  will  make  an  excellent 
•official.  He  is  a  clean,  wholesome 
man  with  high  ideals  and  will  al- 
ways be  found  on  the  side  of  noble 
standards. 

—  Supt.  J.  G.  Leland  is  evidently 
''making  good"  at  Mt.  Vernon 
judging  from  the  many  flattering 
accounts  of  his  work  from  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know. 

—  There  will  be  a  great  meeting 
of  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Associ- 


ation at  Bucyrus,  October  2y  and 
28,  and  Supt.  J.  J.  Bliss  is  making 
full  preparations  for  the  event. 

—  The  National  Normal  Uni- 
versity at  Lebanon  had  a  most 
auspicious  opening.  The  attend- 
ance is  greatly  in  excess  of  last 
year.  The  popularity  of  the  Yale 
plan  now  in  vogue  has  made  the 
enrollment  in  the  classiceal  course 
nearly  double  the  usual  number. 
Fifteen  of  the  students  are  at  Yale 
this  year  and  all  have  been  given 
advanced  credits  for  the  work  at 
Lebanon.     This  is  a  noble  record. 

—  The  next  state  examination 
will  be  held  at  Columbus,  Dec.  26, 
27  and  28.  Full  particulars  may  be 
had  by  addressing  Supt.  Arthur 
Powell,  Middletown,  O. 

—  Wellington  has  138  "tuition" 
pupils  from  surrounding  country, 
69  in  high  school,  69  in  lower 
grades.  The  addition  to  the  high 
school  building  contains  large  lunch 
rooms  in  the  basement.  Supt.  R. 
H.  Kinnison,  after  23  years'  ser- 
vice, is  stronger  than  ever. 

—  The  school  bond  election  at 
Miamisburg  resulted  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  proposition, 
and  the  architect  is  already  at  work 
on  plans  for  a  twelve-room  build- 
ing to  cost  $65,000.  The  building 
will  be  modern  in  every  respect  and 
will  have  an  auditorium  on  the 
ground  floor. 

—  Prin.  F.  A.  Cosgrove,  of  the 
Circleville   high    school,   has   been 
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elected  to  the  superintendency  of 
schools  at  Highland,  Ky.  Our  best 
wishes  accompany  him  across  the 
river. 

—  Henry  C.  Hill,  formerly  with 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  is  now  as- 
sistant professor  of  law  in  the  John 
Stetson  University,  De  Land,  Fla. 

—  Prin.  F.  M.  Heston,  of  the  Pa- 
taskala  high  school,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  superintendency  and 
Mr.  Evans  becomes  principal  of  the 
high  school. 

—  Lewis  C.  Cox,  after  due  con- 
sideration, declined  the  proffered 
place  in  the  Chillicothe  high  school 
and  accepted  the  appointment  to  a 
fellowship  in  mathematics  in  Ohio 
State  University. 

—  D.  W.  Newman,  after  teach- 
ing one  year  at  South  Whitley,  Ind., 
has  returned  to  Ohio  to  become  su- 
perintendent at  Lowellville. 


UNIFORM  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Define  anatomy,  physiology,  hy- 
giene. 2.  In  elementary  schools,  which 
of  these  should  be  given  most  emphasis  ? 
Why?  3.  State  your  method  of  giving 
instruction  in  reference  to  the  effects  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics.  4.  Describe  the 
process  by  which  a  broken  bone  is  re- 
paired. 5.  Describe  the  heart  as  to  loca- 
tion, size,. shape,  and  structure.  6.  Give 
an  analysis  of  the  blood,  and  state  the 
function  of  each  part.  7.  What  are  nerve 
'  fibers?  Nerve  ganglia?  The  function 
of  each  ?  8.  What  are  the  effects  of  opi- 
ates and  narcotics  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem? 9.  What  do  you  understand  lyr  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  system  ?  Illus- 
trate. 10.  Name  two  common  ways  of 
accidental  poisoning  and  name  the  an- 
tidote and  method  of  administering  same. 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  AND 
CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  is  history?  Why  should  the 
biographical  side  of  history  be  empha- 
sized in  the  elementary  schools?  2. 
Compare  early  life  in  Massachusetts  with 
that  in  Virginia.  3.  Make  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  leading  events  of  Washing- 
ton's administration.  4.  Name  all  the 
presidents  elected  from  Ohio.  All  born 
in  Ohio.  5.  Mention  an  important  pub- 
lic service  performed  by  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: DeWitt  Clinton,  Anthony 
Wayne,  Sam  Houston,  Robert  Morris, 
John  Sherman.  6.  Name  ten  men  who 
rose  to  prominence  in  the  Civil  War.  7. 
Name  the  members  of  President  Roose- 
velt's cabinet.  8.  How  are  new  states  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union?  How  are  the 
territories  governed?  9.  How  and  when 
did  the  nation  acquire  California  ?  Men- 
tion two  names  prominent  in  this  con- 
nection. 10.  Name  five  American  histo- 
rians none  of  whom  is  now  living.  Give 
chief  work  of  each. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Define  literature,  and  state  the  es- 
sential characteristics  of  a  production 
that  entitles  it  to  the  name  of  literature. 
2.  What  was  the  character  of  the  earliest 
writings  in  this  country?  3.  Name  the 
author  of  each,  and  write  a  good  criti- 
cism of  one  of  the  following:  "Snow 
Bound,"  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night'" 
"Enoch  Arden,"  "A  Fable  for  Critics." 
4.  Name  five  of  the  best  books  you  have 
read.  Which  of  these  is  your  favorite 
book?  Why?  5.  What  is  the  best  idea 
in  your  favorite  book?  The  most  im- 
portant fact  ?  The  choicest  sentence  ?  6. 
Give  a  brief  account  of  the  literary  work 
of  the  most  prominent  American  writer 
of  the  Colonial  period.  7.  Who  was  the 
"Wizard  of  the  North?"  Name  four  of 
his  works.  8.  What  is  meant  by  "pas- 
toral poetry  ?"  Name  examples.  9.  Name 
five  of  Shakespeare's  best  productions. 
Give  a  brief  criticism  of  one  of  these. 
10.  What  magazines  do  you  read  ?  Why  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Why  should  geography  teaching  be- 
gin with  objects  near  at  hand,  as  soil, 
hills,  slopes,  valleys,  winds,  rain,  etc.? 
2.  What  is  erosion?  A  hill?  What  is 
the  difference  between  hills  and  moun- 
tains as  to  process  of  formation  ?    3.  Ar- 
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range  in  the  order  of  elevation  above 
sea  level  the  following,  beginning  with 
the  highest :  Cincinnati,  Wheeling, 
Vicksburg,  Pittsburg,  New  Orleans  and 
Chautauqua.  4.  What  is  longitude? 
Which  is  farther  north,  Rome  or  New 
York  City?  Cairo  (Egypt)  or  New  Or- 
leans? Sitka  or  St.  Petersburg?  5.  How 
many  counties  has  Ohio?  Bound  your 
own  county  and  give  the  county  seats  of 
the  surrounding  counties.  6.  Of  what 
value  are  current  events  papers  in  teach- 
ing geography?  7.  What  natural  condi- 
tions favor  the  growth  of  a  commercial 
town ;  a  manufacturing  town  ?  Illustrate 
by  towns  outside  of  Ohio.  8.  Define  iso- 
thermal lines,  flood  plain,  and  delta.  9. 
What  constitute  the  British  South  Afri- 
can possessions  ?  10.  Compare  the  length 
of  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  at 
the  equator.  At  the  latitude  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following 
prefixes:  ad-,  hyper-,  trans-,  ultra-, 
hemi-.  2.  Distinguish  between  diphthong 
and  digraph.  Write  a  trigraph.  3.  Indi- 
cate the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  fol- 
lowing words,  using  both  diacritics  and 
accents :  garish,  reverie,  cornet,  leverage, 
facade.  5.  Spell  the  following  words  cor- 
rectly: grievous,  plowshare,  strychnine, 
treatise,  millennium,  referee,  buoyant, 
archipelagoes,  crucible,  criticise,  availa- 
ble, treacherous,  phosphorus,  caesura, 
thraldom,  obnoxious,  naphtha,  querul- 
ous, bilious,  placard. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  substantive,  inflection,  case 
and  syntax.  2.  How  many  and  what  are 
the  relations  of  substantives?  Distin- 
guish between  the  case  and  the  relation 
of  a  substantive.  3.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  ellipsis  and  abridgment? 
Give  examples.  4.  Outline  the  noun  and 
its  properties  as  you  would  for  an  ad- 
vanced class  in  grammar.  5.  Give  ten 
rules  for  the  use  of  capitals.  6.  "Herod 
married  his  brother  Philip's  wife."  Give 
case  and  construction  of  the  last  three 
nouns.  7.  I  requested  him  to  lend  me  a 
book.  Analyze  and  parse  italicized 
words.  6.  Calling  stealing  taking  does 
not  lessen  the  crime.  Diagram  and  parse 
italicized  words.  9.  *'Woe  worth  the 
chase!  Woe  worth  the  day!  That  cost 
thy  life,   my  gallant  grey."     Name  the 


author  and  the  poem  from  which  the- 
above  selection  is  taken.  10.  Parse  itali- 
cized words  in  question  nine. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  preparation  have  you  made 
for  the  work  of  a  teacher  ?  2.  Define  ed- 
ucation, attention,  sense  perception,  and 
concept.  3.  How  do  you  find  the  "aver- 
age number  belonging"  and  the  per  cent. 
of  daily  attendance  in  making  up  your 
monthly  report  to  the  clerk  or  superin- 
tendent? 4.  Show  how  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  is  an  important  factor  in 
school  discipline.  6.  What  is  habit?  Dis- 
cuss the  value  and  importance  of  chil- 
dren forming  correct  habits  in  school.  6. 
What  should  be  the  dimensions  of  a 
school  room  intended  for  45  pupils? 
Discuss  the  lighting  of  such  a  room.  7. 
Explain  the  inductive  method  of  teaching. 
Show  how  it  should  be  applied  in  teach- 
ing primary  geography.  8.  How  would 
you  aim  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
parents?  9.  Name  three  conditions  that 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
assigning  a  lesson.  10.  Name  the  Read- 
ing Circle  books  for  this  year  in  peda- 
S^Sy,  literature  and  history. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  I  borrowed  $600,  and  at  the  end  of 
9  years,  6  months,  returned  $856.50. 
What  was  the  rate  per  cent.  ?  2.  Explain 
the  effect  of  removing  the  cipher  in  each 
of  the  following:  059,  590,  .059,  .590.  3. 
If  stock  bought  at  92  will  pay  7%  on  the 
investment,  at  what  rate  should  it  be 
bought  to  pay  10%?  4.  From  26  rd.  11 
ft.  3  in.  take  15  rd.  10  ft.  Sl4  in.  and 
divide  the  remainder  by  12.  5.  Define 
ratio,  reciprocal,  and  specific  duties.  Ex- 
plain and  illustrate  the  difference  be- 
tween a  composite  number  and  a  power. 
6.  Sold  i  of  my  lot  for  $2.00  more  than 
J  it  cost,  and  gained  30%  on  the  part 
sold.  Find  the  cost  of  the  lot.  7.  Mul- 
tiply 45  ten-thousandths  by  16  millionths 
and  explain  as  you  would  to  a  class.  8. 
What  per  cent,  shall  I  gain  by  purchas- 
in  goods  on  6  mo.,  and  selling  them  im- 
mediately for  cash  at  cost,  money  being 
worth  7%?  9.  How  lon^  is  a  rope  from 
the  top  of  a  pole  50  ft.  high  to  the  top  of 
another  20  ft.  high,  the  poles  being  16 
ft.  apart?  10.  What  is  the  cost  of  20 
planks,  each  16  ft.  long,  8  in.  wide,  2J4 
in.  thick,  at  $23.00  per  M.  board  meas- 
ure? 
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NOVEMBER. 


BY   SARA  W.  FEATHERSTONE. 

November  thou  art  a  Quakeress, 

A  soft  and  sober  gray  thy  dress ; 

Thy  shawl's  of  fog,  a  cloud  thy  bonnet, 

Nor  bird,  nor  leaf,  nor  flower  is  on  it. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


BY  R.  B.  RAYMAN. 


The   social    problems    of    to-day  filled  with  deepest  human  interest, 

are  making  the  subject  of  govern-  The  home  is  a  good  index  to  the 

ment  in  all  departments  of  human  community  life  and  should  be  most 

life  very  interesting.  carefully  directed  in  all  that  makes 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  govern-  for  the  best  there  is  in  social  exis- 

ment  has  received  our  special  at-  tence.      Says    Mr.    Dutton,    "Par- 

tention,  but  at  the  present,  our  in-  ents  owe  it  to  their  children  and 

terests  have  become  so  multiplied  to  society  to  surround  themselves 

that  we  are  compelled  to  study  the  with  such  means  of  inspiration  and 

government     of     the     home,     the  culture    as    are    found  in  the  best 

school,  and  the  state.    The  home  is  books,    choicest   pictures,   and   the 

a  divine  institution  and  should  be  most  uplifting  music,  so  that  their 
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children  may,  as  far  as  possible, 
find  their  pleasure  and  amusement 
in  the  home." 

Good  literature  should  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  inspiration. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris  said  in 
his  address  at  the  Atlanta  meeting 
that  literature  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  subjects  in  our 
schools.  It  is  so  important  because 
it  includes  the  elements  for  the  en- 
larging and  enriching  of  human* 
life.  Literature  enables  the  indi- 
vidual to  put  more  into  life  and  he 
who  puts  the  most  into  life  is  cap- 
able of  getting  the  most  out  of  it. 

We  should  make  an  effort  to  ini- 
press  upon  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  parents  that  education 
is  more  than  going  to  school  just 
long  enough  to  learn  to  read  and 
write.  Many  parents  have  come 
into  my  office  to  get  a  certificate 
permitting  their  child,  who  has  just 
passed  the  fourteen-year  limit,  to 
go  to  work. 

Many  of  them  explain  that  the 
child  has  a  good  education  even 
-though  he  is  scarcely  able  to  write 
his  own  name  and  the  date  of  his 
birth.  It  remains  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  conscience  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  all  over  this  fair  land 
that  education  has  to  do  with  char- 
acter building.  The  fruit  of  educa- 
tion is  industry,  manly  living  and 
real  patriotism.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
to  see  large  numbers  of  boys  and 
girls  leaving  the  schools  in  the  for- 
mative period  of  life.  It  is  in  this 
formative  period  of  child  life  that 


the  school  has  an  opportunity  to  do 
large  things  for  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  found  within 
the  limit  of  the  school  influence. 
The  school,  with  the  hearty  co-oper-  ^ 
ation  of  the  home,  can  do  great 
things  for  the  children  of  the  land. 
Wherever  it  is  at  all  possible,  par- 
ents should  be  encouraged  and  even 
urged  to  keep  their  children  in 
school.  The  home  has  a  very  im- 
portant duty  and  should  not  be  de- 
ceived by  the  success  or  the  appar- 
ent success  of  the  boy  who  leaves 
school  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity. Such  a  boy  often  reaches 
his  highest  position  at  14  or  16, 
while  the  boy  who  remains  in  school 
and  educates  himself  grows  in 
manly  power  as  the  years  come  and 
go. 

A  most  striking  illustration  is 
found  in  the  study  of  the  Jukes 
and  the  Edwards.  "The  Jukes"  is 
a  name  given  to  a  large  family  of 
indifferent  and  careless  people  in 
home  life  and  everything  else  that 
would  contribute  to  the  interests  of 
the  community  or  the  state.  Such 
people  always  bring  an  unnecessary 
expense  upon  a  community  or  state. 
In  the  language  of  the  loth  chapter 
of  Ecclesiastes  and  8th  verse :  "He 
that  diggetb  a  pit  shall  fall  into  it ; 
and  whoso  breaketh  an  hedge,  a 
serpent  shall  bite  him."  Truly  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death  in  every  sense 
of  the  term. 

But  when  the  history  of  the  Ed- 
wards family  is  studied,  a  very  dif- 
ferent   condition    is    found.      The 
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home  was  regarded  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  as  a  divine  institution 
in  which  family  training  was  not 
neglected  in  any  way.  The  Ed- 
wards seemed  to  discern  from  their 
earliest  training  to  the  very  last  the 
great  importance  of  Character. 
They  persisted  in  educating  them- 
selves and  were  insistent  upon  the 
best  and  most  careful  home  train- 
ing that  could  be  given.  They  and 
their  descendants  have  always  been 
found  in  the  highest  walks  of  life 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  were  col- 
lege trained  men  and  women.  The 
home  training  of  the  Edwards  fam- 
ily, strengthened  by  their  educa- 
tional training,  evidently  had  much 
to  do  with  their  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  every  walk  of  life.  Who 
does  not  become  enthusiastic  for 
home  training  and  the  culture  of  the 
schools  as  he  studies  the  lives  of 
these  influential  families?  Truly 
can  we  say  with  the  poet : 

**The  world  wants  men,  —  light- 
hearted,  manly  men; 

Men  who  shall  join  its  chorus  and 
prolong 

The  psalm  of  labor  and  the  song  of 
love." 

The  home  interests  should  be  like 
a  great  magnet  drawing  all  to  a 
common  point.  AH  the  good  in- 
fluences of  the  home  life  will  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  lives  of  the 
members  of  the  household.  In 
these  days  of  modem  social  cus- 


toms, .there  are  many  ways  through 
which  the  family  circles  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  broken.  The  home  in- 
fluences should  b^  built  up  like  a 
great  barrier  reef  in  order  that  the 
sacred  precincts  of  home  life  may 
not  be  swept  away  imder  the  garb 
of  humanitarian  interests.  Boys' 
clubs  and  girls'  clubs  are  too  apt 
to  be  substituted  for- the  home  func- 
tions. We  need  to  be  careful  lest 
we  club  the  home  out  of  business. 

The  school  is  only  a  large  family 
and  the  home  and  the  school  should 
be  in  most  hearty  accord.  With 
such  a  condition,  school  government 
produces  the  least  possible  amount 
of  friction;  because  the  approval 
of  all  is  cheerfully  given. 

These  two  institutions  constitute 
the  very  center  of  the  people's 
moral  strength.  Why  not?  Is  it 
not  in  the  quiet  efforts  of  these  in- 
stitutions that  great  movements 
which  make  for  peace  are  organ- 
ized? Education  not  only  enables 
young  people  to  become  something, 
but  to  do  something. 

The  present  social  conditions  are 
intensifying  our  work  in  all  phases 
of  human  activity.  We  need  to 
study  that  master  book  on  The 
Simple  Life.  It  is  one  of  the  great- 
est books  of  modem  times.  The 
individual  who  hopes  to  succeed  in 
any  marked  degree  must  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  work,  and  he 
must  work  among  many  lines  and 
then  bring  his  accumulated  power  to 
bear  upon  some  special  phase  of  the 
work.    "When  we  have  leamed  to 
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love  work,  to  love  honest  work, 
work  well  done,  excellently  well 
done,  we  have  within  ourselves  the 
most  fruitful  principle  of  educa- 
tion." The  German  doctrine  is  that 
before  the  individual  becomes  a  spe- 
cialist, he  must  have  had  a  large  ac- 
quaintance with  general  informa- 
tional subjects.  This  will  enable 
the  individual  to  bring  to  a  focus 
the  elements  of  accumulated  power. 
Science  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  advantage  of  converging  the 
sources  of  power.  The  commercial 
world  is  taking  advantage  of  this 
knowlege  and  as  a  result  great 
power  plants  are  being  built  from 
which  an  almost  inconceivable  quan- 
tity of  workable  energy  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed. The  power  plants  that 
are  now  under  construction  at  Ni- 
agara will  furnish  about  275,000 
horse  power  to  the  neighboring 
cities.  "Great  things  are  accom- 
plished only  by  concentration  of 
workable  forces.  What  we  our- 
selves think,  love,  and  do,  until  it 
becomes  a  habit,  is  the  form  and 
substance  of  our  life."  This  truth 
is  as  patent  in  education  as  any- 
where in  life.  This  concentration  of 
effort  is  not  only  good  philosophy 
but  good  common  sense  in  all 
spheres  of  human  life  and  especially 
for  the  teacher.  The  individual 
teacher  who  when  assigned  a 
task  for  the  school,  begins  to  think, 
to  plan,  and  to  seek  out  a  definite 
way  of  doing  the  prescribed  work 
will  in  the  majority  of  cases  suc- 
ceed   and    succeed    admirably,    be- 


cause a  self -persistent  effort  is  put 
forth  to  accomplish  a  definite  pur- 
pose. 

No  teacher  can  succeed  in  school 
without  government;  The  teacher 
may  not  call  it  government,  but  it 
does  not  matter  what  it  is  called, 
if  there  is  any  degree  of  success  in 
the  school,  there  is  government. 
That  government  may  be  as  quiet 
and  unobserved  as  the  forming  of 
the  dew  drop  or  as  the  growing  of 
the  healthy  plant,  but  it  is.  Such 
government  is  always  found  in  the 
strong  personality  of  the  teacher. 
Such  teachers  seldom  say  an3^hing 
about  having  the  worst  children 
that  ever  lived  in  this  or  any. other 
land  or  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. Such  teachers  and  the  chil- 
dren are  as  a  rule  found  working 
in  beautiful  harmony,  doing  only 
the  things  which  are  most  helpful 
in  developing  correct  ideas  of  life; 
such  teachers  are  making  impres- 
sions for  the  best  that  is  in  life  and 
the  children  will  go  out  from  them 
with  ideals  of  right  doing  that  can 
seldom  be  changed  by  evil  associa- 
tions. Do  you  ask  what  it  means 
to  be  a  true  teacher?  It  means  the 
putting  of  heart  and  a  quickened 
conscience  into  the  work.  It  means 
a  purer  and  fuller  life  for  every 
child  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
come  under  the  influence  of  such 
teaching.  It  means  a  purer  and 
fuller  life  to  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls,  who  without  such  helpful  in- 
fluences would  never  have  learned 
to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  life. 
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Ijt  means  that  the  teacher  is  filled 
with  a  dtTnne  passion  for  doing 
large  things  to  lead  the  boys  and 
girls  to  appreciate  their  opportu- 
nities. This '  concentrated  effort 
which  is  put  into  active  operation 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  faith- 
ful teachers  throughout  this  broad 
land  is  bringing  to  countless  num- 
bers "the  more  abundant  life/' 
The  individual  who  can  make  life 
mean  more  to  the  boys  and  girls  is 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  social 
problem.  He  who  harnesses  natural 
forces  for  the  service  of  his  fellow 
man,  is  an  almoner  of  the  larger 
life.  In  the  material  world  we  are 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  individual 
who  drains  a  great  marsh,  spans  a 
large  river  with  a  modern  bridge, 
plans  and  builds  a  Congressional 
Library,  tunnels  a  rock-ribbed 
mountain,  and  shortens  the  distance 
from  one  important  business  center 
.to  another  and  it  is  an  evidence  of 
progress  that  we  show  our  appre- 
ciation of  these  things;  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  teacher  has 
even  greater  barriers  to  overcome. 
However,  the  teacher  who  has 
learned  'the  value  of  hard  work, 
obedience,  ambition,  and  courtesy 
will  succeed  in  nearly  every  case. 

The  teacher  has  to  do  with  the 
immaterial  and  is  often  at  a  disad- 
vantage  when  comparisons  are 
made ;  but  if  he  succeeds  in  enlarg- 
ing the  sphere  of  human  happiness 
the  effort  is  worth  while. 

Our  mission,  teachers,  is  to  do 
the-  things  that  will  make  the  com- 


munity in  which  we  may  chance  to 
live  better.  Education  not  only  en- 
larges the  intellect  in  man,  but  it 
makes  life  more  lovable.  Every  im- 
portant question  of  human  welfare, 
—  the  drink  question,  the  labor  con- 
flict, the  problem  of  criminology, 
the  great  peace  question,  —  are  all 
of  living  interest  for  the  simple, 
reason  that  they  touch  human  Aesh 
and  blood,  "Am  I  my  brothers 
keeper''  is  just  as  pertinent  to-day 
as  at  any  other  period  of  the  world's 
history.  No  questions  are  worth 
more  than  a  passing  discussion,  un- 
less they  somewhere  or  somehow, 
touch  the  very  nerve  centers  of  hu- 
man interests. 

In  imagination,  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  one  is  saying,  that  is. 
good  theory,  but  it  will  not  hold 
good  in  practice.  Yes,  but  it  does 
actually  work  out  in  practice ;  and, 
rf  you  have  not  been  able  to  get 
such  results  do  not  become  discour- 
aged and  talk  about  giving  up  your 
work,  but  make  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  prepare  yourself  to  do  the 
best  work  of  any  teacher  in  your 
building  or  even  in  the  entire  corps 
of  teachers.  In  a  number  of  years 
of  actual  school  experience  and  a 
careful  observation  of  the  success  of 
pupils  and  teachers,  it  has.  been.  ^. 
source  of  great  interest  to  me  to. 
note  the  improvement  of  each  and 
this  has  been  most  strikingly  true 
concerning  the  development  of  the 
teachers'  powers  for.  better  work.; 
If  the  teachers  are  growing,  it  is  a» 
conclusive  evidence  that  the.pupila. 
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are  being  carefully  directed  in  edu- 
cational work. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  active 
work  of  a  system  of  schools,  that 
encourages  a  superintendent  more 
than  to  have  a  corps  of  teachers 
who  are  willing  and  even  axious  to 
keep  the  "Faculty  of  Effort"  alive, 
teachers  who  are  growing  in  teach- 
ing power  every  day,  —  teachers 
who  are  growing  young  and  hope- 
ful in  spirit.  There  are,  therefore, 
some  well  defined  and  indispens- 
able qualifications  that  teachers 
must  possess  either  by  nature  or  by 
acquisition. 

The  teachers  who  early  formed 
the  work-habit,  developing  a  strong 
character,  living  pure  lives,  and  ju- 
diciously utilizing  their  natural 
ability,  are  the  hope  of  the  growing 
and  ever-enlarging  system  of  Pub- 
lic Education. 

The  work-habit  is  the  gospel  of 
success  in  every  worthy  undertak- 
ing. Nature  is  constantly  at  work 
producing  changes  in  the  objects 
about  us.  Erosion  is  unceasingly  at 
work  tearing  down  the  hills  and 
mountains  and  leveling  up  the 
plains  below.  The  roots  of  a  grow- 
ing tree  develop  such  force  as  the 
process  takes  place,  that  great  rock 
masses  are  separated  thereby.  We 
have  observed  this  illustration  of 
quiet  and  effective  work  time  and 
time  again.  Every  strong  teacher 
is  a  living  illustration  of  a  quiet 
force  in  the  school;  but  her  in- 
fluence  is  not  limited  by  the  four 
walls  of  her  school  room.    The  en- 


tire community  is  made  better 
through  her  efforts.  To  grow  is  tu 
outgrow.  Again  as  we  follow  a 
river  from  its  source  down  the 
mountain  slope  towards  its  mouth, 
it  becomes  larger  and  larger,  bui 
the  working  force  is  so  constant  and 
the  results  so  manifest  that  we  do 
not  stop  to  question  its  potency.  To 
stop  to  question  such  potent  results 
would  be  like  putting  off  life  while 
we  speculate  on  what  life  is.  While 
the  traveler  stops  to  question  his 
route  the  world  moves  on  and  on. 
So  while  the  faithful  teacher  works 
quietly  along,  there  is  a  growing 
process  taking  place  in  the  lives  of 
the  taught.  The  easy,  quiet  exam- 
ple of  the  devoted  teacher  becomes 
a  constant  force  in  the  school  and 
community  life.  The  teacher's  life 
becomes  a  part  of  the  child's  life. 
There  are  many  unspoken  sermons 
that  influence  human  life  and  social 
conditions  more  than  we  can  tell. 
Who  is  the  great  teacher  in  any  in- 
stitution? The  one  who  can  influ- 
ence human  nature  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  get  the  most  helpful  service 
for  mankind.  Such  work  leads  to 
character  growth  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  term.  "The  conscientious 
teacher  must  take  care  that  in  none 
of  these  things  docs  she  offend  one 
of  the  little  ones  of  her  flock." 

"The  essential  principle  of  edu- 
cation," said  Pestalozzi,  "is  not 
teaching,  it  is  love."  The  teacher 
who  succeeds  must  possess  heart  as 
well  as  intellect.  Like  begets  like. 
Interest  begets  interest.    Study  be- 
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gets  study.  Sympathy  begets  sym- 
pathy. Love  begets  love.  These 
are  pedagogical  roots  that  should 
nourish  the  growing  children,  un- 
til they  become  full  grown  citizens 
of  the  most  substantial  type.  Head- 
interest  is  very  important,  but  heart- 
interest  is  equally  as  important.  The 
S)atipathetic  teacher  has  but  little 
difficulty  in  getting  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  school  and  the  community. 

When  there  is  a  real  interest  in 
the  school,  many  of  the  problems 
are  solved.  There  is  freedom 
everywhere  that  makes  school  life 
enjoyable.  The  real  teacher  is  the 
controlling  element  in  the  school 
and  does  not  need  added  authority 
to  govern  the  pupils,  because  the 
teacher  becomes  the  leader  and  the 
pupils  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
follow.  The  pupils  are  always  fond 
of  a  teacher  who  stimulates  them 
to  think.  The  teacher  is  the  school. 
Parents  should  be  impressed  with 
this  truth  and  then  many  would 
realize  why  they  should  render  help- 
ful sympathy  to  the  teacher. 

There  should  be  interest  mani- 
fested in  all  the  regular  school 
work.  Dr.  Elliott  says :  "That  it  is 
is  the  ineffable  dullness  of  the  teach- 
ing in  many  schools  that  wearies 
the  pupils  and  unfits  them  to  receive 
instruction."  This  statement  places 
a  very  large  part  the  responsibility 
upon  the  teacher.  About  how  much 
responsibility  do  you  think  should 
belong  to  us  as  teachers?  This  is 
a  question  which  is  more  than  or- 
dinary in  its  importance.    The  best 


authority,  that  has  been  cited,  saya 
that  85  per  cent,  of  the  responsi- 
bility is  ours.  That  is  a  strcMig 
statement  and  one  that  we  may  not 
readily  agree  with;  but  the  longer 
we  study  to  answer  the  above  ques- 
tion, the  more  nearly  we  shall  be- 
come convinced  that  the  answer  is 
not  much  out  of  the  way. 

If  the  teaching  body  has  either  by 
nature  or  acquisition  the  funda- 
mentals spoken  of  in  this  paper,  the 
question  of  school  government  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

Expensive  buildings,  fine  equip- 
ments, and  elegant  surroundings 
are  all  very  important  adjuncts  in 
the  educational  work  of  any  institu- 
tion; but  the  teacher  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  or  all  of  these  ma- 
terial helps.  Every  time  a  good, 
strong  teacher  is  added  to  the  list, 
the  work  is  enlarged  and  enriched. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
divine  purpose  is  seeking  expression 
in  every  human  life.  We  must  find 
it  in  ourselves  and  lay  hold  upon 
it  and  rejoice  in  it  and  fight  against 
everything  in  ourselves  and  the 
world  about  us  that  hinders  its  de- 
velopment. We  must  also  find  it 
in  others  and  make  them  apprehend 
it  and  stiumlate  and  strengthen  it 
in  every  possible  way.  F  i  c  h  t  e 
sought  to  bring  this  truth  home  to 
every  individual  and  make  it  a  rul- 
ing passion  of  every  life  and  every 
social  organization.  The  great  pur- 
pose of  all  educational  work  should 
be  to  impress  individuals,  societies, 
and  communities  with  the  idea  that 
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this  must  be  true.  If  individuals, 
societies  and  communities  could  be 
burdened  with  a  tremendous  con- 
viction, not  only  concerning  their 
rights  but  their  duties,  there  would 
be  greater  effort  to  work  out  the 
divine  purpose  in  every  human  life. 
If  we  were  less  concerned  about  our 
rights  and  more  concerned  about 
our  duties  to  humanity,  we  should 
be  enabled  to  do  more  for  all  classes 
than  we  are  now  doing.  We  would 
be  enabled  to  discern  the  divine  pur- 
pose striving  for  development  in 
our  own  lives  and  would  live  and 
act  accordingly.  This  is  life.  But 
as  Matthew  Arnold  expressed  it,  we 
would  be  enabled  to  invigorate 
manhood  and  there  would  be  bet- 
ter men.  Men  who  would  have 
clearer  minds  and  stronger  wills 
and  a  deeper  sense  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. "Not  to  military  skill 
and  prowess,  not  even  to  an  in- 
creased economic  efficiency,  did  he 
direct  their  thoughts,  but  to  the 
things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal. 
Thus  men  must  come  to  the  nation 
through  a  recognition  of  spiritual 
aims,  through  the  culture  of  a  manly 
dignity,    and    through    fidelity    to 


great  ideals  of  freedom  and  char- 
acter." 

In  these  few  sentences,  fellow- 
teachers,  we  have  a  high  standard 
placed  before  us  by  Fichte  and 
Matthew  Arnold.  Men  who  recog- 
nized the  divine  in  humanity  and 
endeavored  in  their  teaching  as  well 
as  in  their  practice  to  develop  that 
phase  of  human  life.  They  recog- 
nized as  we  need  to  recognize,  that 
the  highest  usefulness  manifests 
itself  in  service  to  humanity.  In  the 
language  of  the  poet  we  should  be 
impressed  with  this  important 
truth : 

"Curved  is  the  line  of  Beauty, 
Straight  is  the  line  of  Duty ; 
Walk  by  the  last,  and  thou  wilt  see 
The  other  ever  follow  thee.*' 

If  the  teaching  body  is  great  in 
faith,  hope  and  love,  then  children 
and  parents  will  become  deeply  con- 
cerned about  their  school  privileges, 
and  the  entire  community  life  will 
l>e  permeated  with  higher  ideals.  A 
spirit  of  co-operation  will  control, 
and  the  teaching  body  will  go  forth 
to  show  itself  approved  unto  God, 
a  working  force  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed. 


A  FARMER'S  VIEW  OF  SOME  SCHOOL  MATTERS. 


BY  HARVEY  P.  8KINNBR. 


In  the  June  number  of  the 
Monthly  appeared  an  article  by 
Prof.   A.  B.  Graham  to  which   I 


wish  to  say  amen  and  a  few  other 
words.  As  the  spirit  of  Graham 
is  spread  ab  oad  in  the  land  just 
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so  is  the  more  worthful  features  of 
the  farmer's  life  to  be  brought  to 
their  fruition.  Endorsing  all  that 
Mr.  Graham  says  about  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  teacher,  it  appears  to 
me  that  one  of  our  greatest  needs 
is  a  class  of  teachers  who  can  make 
us  farmers  dissatisfied  with  poor 
teaching.  If  our  children  like  the 
teacher  pretty  well,  and  we  think 
they  are  getting  along  about  as 
well  as  other  people's  children,  most 
of  use  are  satisfied.  It  does  not 
take  the  average  teacher  long  to 
discover  the  situation  and  the 
temptation  with  many  arises,  and 
some  yield  to  it,  to  adjust  them- 
'  selves  to  the  situation.  In  fact  the 
teacher  who  undertakes  to  elevate 
the  education£il  standard  of  his 
community  is  treading  on  danger- 
ous ground  unless  he  is  possessed 
of  individuality,  strong  will  power, 
courage,  truthfulness,  resourceful- 
ness and  definite  high  ideals,  and  is 
not  afraid  of  earning  more  than  his 
meager  salary.  And  that  word 
salary  reminds  me  that  one  of  the 
greatest  features  of  the  country 
teachers'  work  to-day  is  to  make 
us  farmers  willing  to  pay  more 
money  for  good  work. 

How  are  you  to  do  it,  you  ask? 
Oh,  that  is  a  test  of  your  resource- 
fulness. But  may  be  I  can  give  you 
a  few  hints. 

Last  winter  I  was  present  at  a 
farmers*  institute  where  a  farmer 
girl  probably  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old  rose  in  the  most  calm, 
modedt  and  self-controlled  manner 


and  read  a  paper  of  considerable 
length  in  which  she  detailed  the 
management  of  her  hundred  Brown 
Leghorn  hens,  giving  also  some- 
thing of  the  financial  side  of  the 
matter.  The  girl  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  me  and  I  knew  nothing 
then,  nor  do  I  yet,  of  her  school 
training  except  what  I  could  judge 
from  what  I  saw  and  heard.  I  sup- 
pose I  was  particularly  impressed 
by  the  occurrence  because  I  have 
a  daughter  apparantly  but  little 
younger  than  the  girl  I  am  speak- 
ing of.  First,  I  thought  how  grati- 
fied I  should  be  if  at  this  girl's  age 
my  daughter  should  be  able  to  ac- 
complish a  similar  work.  Then  I 
fell  to  thinking  what  would  be 
necessary  in  her  training  to  fit  her 
for  such  an  accomplishment.  For 
one  thing  she  would  need  practice 
in  original  composition,  which  she 
was  not  getting  to  any  considerable 
extent — was  too  busy  studying 
grammar.  She  would  need  practice 
in  reading  aloud  before  a  crowd. 
I  don't  suppose  she  had  ever  stood 
up  facing  the  school  and  read  a 
piece  in  her  life.  She  would  need 
a  teacher  in  sympathy  with  farm 
life  and  alive  to  its  possibilities  in 
furnishing  suitable  subjects  for 
composition.  I  don't  think  we 
have  had  many  teachers  in  our  dis- 
trict who  were  specially  enamored 
of  farm  life;  and  as  to  its  possi* 
bilities  of  furnishing  subjects  for 
composition  or  other  school  work 
they  seem  mostly  to  have  been 
stone  blind.     She  would  need   a 
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teacher,  who,  not  ignoring  the  use- 
fulness of  books  would  not  regard 
them  as  the  principal  thing  in 
schooJ  work;  but  alas!  her  school 
life  has  been,  books,  books,  books! 
She  would  need  a  teacher  who  pre- 
fers the  simple  to  the  strenuous 
life,  who  is  content  with  the  plain, 
rather  than  ambitious  for  the 
showy.  But  in  these  respects  her 
teachers  have  been  very  much  like 
the  rest  of  us.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  teacher  who  could  do  what 
I  have  here  mentioned  and  be  what 
has  been  implied  would  stand  a 
pretty  good  show  of  finding  the 
way  to  the  hearts  and  thence  pos- 
sibly to  the  pockets  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Our  school  for  the  present  year 
is  now  in  the  second  week.  We 
have  for  teacher  a  young  man  from 
an  iadjoining  township  who  had  the 
snap  to  pull  out  and  come  over  to 
us  because  our  township  pays  bet- 
ter wages  than  does  his;  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  his  township 
pays  worse  wages  than  does  ours. 
It  is  hardly  proper  to  use  "good" 
or  any  of  its  modifications  in  con- 
nection with  the  teachers*  wages  of 
this  section.  But  his  coming  to  the 
less  bad  financial  land  than  his  na- 
tive is  a  good  sign.  It  shows  his 
discontent  with  at  least  one  exist- 
ing pedagogical  condition,  and  an 
effort  to  overcome  it.  But  that  is 
not  all.  I  hear  that  he  has  taken  a 
position  a  la  General  Grant  and 
that  he  is  going  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren to  read  if  it  takes  all  winter, 


and  that  he  has  actually  got  some 
of  them  to  stopping  at  their  periods 
already.  Not  only  that  but  he  is 
having  them  step  up  on  the  ros- 
trum and  face  the  school  and  read. 
And  he  is  taking  interest  in  pen- 
manship and  if  we  parents  would 
only  furnish  the  materials  I  have 
an  idea  that  before  spring  many  of 
the  children  could  read  not  only 
their  own  but  each  other's  writing. 
And  he  is  taking  up  composition 
— ^not  with  a  book,  but  he  has  had 
the  children  writing  about  the  trees 
in  the  school  yard  and  writing  let- 
ters to  their  friends.  To-morrow 
is  the  last  day  of  our  County  fair 
and  school  will  be  dismissed,  and  I 
undersand  that  all  the  children  who 
attend  the  fair  will  be  expected  to 
write  up  a  report  of  it.  And  I  have  - 
not  heard  of  a  kick  yet.  I  rather 
think  he  has  won  the  confidence  of 
the  community.  And  I  certainly 
hope  he  may  hold  it  long  enough 
to  carry  out  these  and  a  lot  of 
other  common  sense  ideas  of  which 
I  think  he  is  possessed. 

Our  farmers'  institutes  are  ac- 
complishing much  good,  but  noth- 
ing like  what  they  would,  were  not 
so  many  of  our  farmers  so  afraid  of 
hearing  their  voices  in  public,  and 
this  would  not  be  the  case  had  they 
when  school  boys  had  the  oppor- 
tunties  to  express  themselves  which 
their  studies  afforded  but  which 
their  teachers  ignored. 

I  attended  a  political  convention 
the  other  day,  a  kind  of  duty  which 
I  think  every  citizen  should  per- 
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form,  even  if  he  doesn't  belong  to 
my  party.  Some  of  the  nomina- 
ting speeches  were  very  poor.  I 
made  one  of  the  poorest.  I  hope 
when  my  boy  is  old  enough  to  at- 
tend conventions  he  can  make  a 
speech.  I  am  sure  he  can  if  he  has 
the  chance  to  stand  on  his  feet  and 
think  which  is  furnished  by  up-to- 
date  country  school  exercises. 

We  have  in  my  county  a  co-op- 
erative telephone  company  em- 
bracing over  1,800  box  holders, 
mostly  farmers.  The  conduct  of 
this  company  in  all  its  branches  ne- 
cessitates many  meetings  small  and 
large,  and  the  way  parliamentary 
law  is  mangled  at  many  of  these 
meetings  is  simply  horrible,  and  the 
dispatch  of  business  is  frequently 
slow,  bunglesome  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. A  few  days  ago  at  a  general 
meeting  of  delegates  from  the  dif- 
ferent lines  probably  150  in  num- 
ber, many  of  the  delegates  having 
come  long  distances,  the  business 
was  much  longer  drawn  out  than 
necessary,  requiring  many  of  them 
to  be  caught  by  night  on  the  way 
home;  much  of  the  voting  was 
done  without  a  clear  understanding 
of  questions  especially  in  the  case 


of  amendments,  and  after  it  was  all 
over  and  the  delegates  had  returned 
home  it  was  discovered  that  nearly 
the  whole  business  had  been  done 
in  violation  of  their  own  constitu- 
tion. And  these  were  no  set  of 
fool  farmers  either,  but  were  mostly 
successful  and  above  the  average  in 
general  intelligence.  But  their 
trouble  lay  in  their  want  of  famili- 
arity with  parliamentary  law,  suf- 
ficient of  which  might  have  been 
supplied  by  an  occasional  exercise 
in  their  school  days  had  conditions 
been  different.  I  wonder  if  condi- 
tions will  be  different  enough  be- 
fore my  boy  gets  out  of  school  so 
that  when  he  has  occasion  to  take 
part  in  a  public  meeting  he  can  do 
so  intelligently? 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever 
discussed  any  of  the  matters  herein 
touched  on  with  any  one  who  dis- 
agree with  me  as  to  their  desirabil- 
ity and  practicability.  The  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be  in  getting  at 
them.  I  can't  help  thinking  that 
where  teachers  will  courageously 
and  trustfully  take  the  initiative  the 
parents  as  a  rule  will  meet  them 
half  way. 


A  HEIDELBERG  DUEL  AS  SEEN  BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 


BY  JULIB  CAROLINE  O'HARRA,  WHITTIBR  SCHOOL.  CINCINNATI. 

When  the  students  of  Heidelberg  the  town  of  Heidelberg  and  cross 
tjniversity  wish  to  fig^ht  a  duel  or  a  the  River  Neckar  to  a  hall  which 
^'mensuf^'  as  it  is  called,  they  leave      is  reserved  for  this  purpose.  These 
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duels  are  not  allowed  by  law,  but 
are  winked  at  —  a  most  extraordin- 
ary thing  in  Germany  where  there 
is  a  complete  net-work  of  laws 
which  are  stringently  carried  out 
The  police  of  Heidelberg  could  stop 
these  duels  if  they  so  wished  — 
but  they  never  do.  At  one  time  the 
University  forbade  duelling,  when 
the  students,  who  were  determined 
to  have  them,  used  to  go  to  the 
woods  where  they  fought  and  often 
bled  dangerously,  as  there  was  no 
physician  at  hand  to  attend  the 
wounded.  Now  it  is  all  syste- 
matically arranged.  A  doctor  is  on 
the  spot  and  every  emergency  is 
prepared  for  by  their  having  all  the 
remedies  required. 

The  duelling  hall  is  in  the  rear 
of  a  restaurant  or  cafe  and  a 
friendly  waiter  offered  to  let  us  see 
the  combat.  Of  course  we  could 
not  enter  the  Hall,  which  is  on 
the  ground  floor,  but  in  rather  an 
undignified  manner  we  peeped 
through  an  open  window.  Here  we 
saw  many  students  grouped  about 
with  different  colored  caps  on  their 
heads.  These  capS  are  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  Corps  or  So- 
ciety to  which  the  student  belongs. 
Each  corps  has  its  own  color  and 
shape  for  the  cap  of  its  members. 
The  students  were  drinking  beer 
here,  as  they  do  everywhere  else. 
Below  the  window  through  which 
we  gazed  there  was  a  long  wooden 
table  covered  with  beer  glasses. 
Each  student  set  his  glass  inside  a 
chalk  mark  ring  where  he  puts  his 


name,  too,  or  his  initials,  so  that 
he  can  tell  his  own  glass.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  on  the  floor, 
as  yet  unmopped  up,  were  spots  of 
blood,  quite  a  good  deal,  for  there 
had  already  been  several  mensurs 
fought  before  we  arrived.  There 
were  also  pieces  of  bloody  cotton 
scattered  about.  They  were  just 
leading  off  a  badly  wounded  or 
carved  student  who  had  been  stand- 
ing literally  in  a  pool  of  blood.  We 
could  see  into  a  rear  room  where 
they  were  washing  down  other  stu- 
dents who  were  wounded  and  at- 
tendants were  tying  up  their  heads 
with  linen  and  cotton.  Then  we 
saw  other  heroes  nonchalantly  walk- 
ing around  with  bloody  cotton  and 
cloths  on  their  heads  and  faces. 
They  did  not  seem  to  be  in  pain, 
but  were  very  proud  of  their  dis- 
figurement. An  old  Heidelberg 
student  told  me  that  in  his  day,  the 
boys  used  to  keep  their  wounds 
bathed  with  beer  all  afternoon  to 
prevent  them  from  healing  at  once, 
and  so  they  could  boast  of  a  worse 
scar. 

We  were  just  in  time  to  see  a 
duel  between  two  very  fine  swords- 
men, one  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
Corps  which  wear  a  green  cap, 
while  the  other  student  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  fraternity  of  the  pale 
blue  caps.  Each  man  wais  attired 
in  somewhat  the  style  of  a  foot-ball 
player,  only  more  so.  In  addition 
to  wire  goggles  over  his  eyes  and  a 
screen  for  his  nose,  he  was  equipped 
with  heavily  padded  covering  for 
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the  breast,  neck,  arms  and  legs; 
these  coverings  were  seemingly  of 
leather  on  the  outside.  They  were 
evidently  protectionists.  The  sec- 
onds were  likewise  encased  in  this 
heroic  armor.  The  other  students 
stand  close  to  the  combatants  to 
watch  the  proceedings  with  eager 
intensity,  .even  those  who  are  ban- 
daged and  gory. 

The  formalities  preceding  the 
fray  are  laughable.  The  whole 
thing  is.  sort  of  mock  heroic.  The 
warriors  at  the  outset  of  the 
mensur,  salute  each  other  stifly. 
The  seconds  in  their  turn  do  the 
same.  The  seconds  hold  the  arms 
of  the  duellists  to  rest  them,  and 
they  also,  after  removing  their  caps, 
feel  their  heads,  I  sujjpose  to  see 
whether  they  are  in  good  condition 
or  not.  The  preliminaries  are  nu- 
merous. They  are  to  fight  with 
long,  bona  fide,  naked  swords. 
With  these,  also,  they  salute  each 
other,  striking  one  blow  each  sword 
against  the  other.  They  are  now 
ready  to  begin  in  earnest.  The  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  cries  out  in  very 
loud  tones: 

"Auf  Mensur,  ein,  zwei,  drei, 
vier  —  fertig  los."  (To  the  fenc- 
ing; one,  two,  three,  four.  Ready, 
let  go.)     Then  they  fight. 

At  first  four  blows  are  struck, 
then  the  seconds  thrust  out  their 
own  swords  and  stop  them,  after 
which  they  straighten  the  swords  of 
the  combatants  with  great  ceremony 
and  solemnity,  and  wipe  their  blades 
with  raw  cotton.    They  do  this  very 


frequently,  almost  every  two  min- 
utes. This  went  on  for  about  ten 
minutes  before  blood  was  drawn. 
Both  were  fine  looking  fellows.  I 
liked  especially  the  face  of  the 
wounded  one  who  received  two 
large  gashes  on  the  cheek  from 
which  the  blood  poured.  The 
physician  came  up  and  wiped  away 
the  blood  with  cotton.  Then  they 
began  to  fight  once  more.  Now  and 
then  it  is  necessary  for  the  seconds 
to  loosen  the  collar  protection,  as 
it  seems  to  interfere  with  the  breath- 
ing and  emotions  of  the  knight  of 
the  goggles.  They  must  also  rest 
frequently,  for  the  weight  of  their 
cumbrous  armor  is  more  tiresome 
than  is  even  the  exertion  of  fencing. 

Fifty  attacks  are  allowed  and  if 
no  serious  wound  is  received  it  is 
called  a  tie.  They  are  rarely  other 
than  flesh  wounds.  When  one  of 
the  screened  heroes  really  does  re- 
ceive a  bad  wound,  he  is  immedi- 
ately taken  away  and  the  physician 
dresses  his  wound.  He  is  the  van- 
quished one.  This  was  the  .case 
with  our  contestants,  when  the  poor 
knight  of  the  pale  blue  helmet  was 
defeated  by  him  of  the  green  one. 
So  his  whole  Corps  rejoices,  for  it 
feels  as  though  its  glory  has  been 
upheld. 

These  mensurs  are  fought  not  be- 
cause there  is  any  personal  injury 
to  avenge,  or  any  honor  to  be  vin- 
dicated; they  are  merely  entered 
into  as  youths  engage  in  athletics. 
They  may  be  looked  upon  rather 
as  a  test  of  strength  than  a  culmin- 
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ation  of  any  fued  or  special  griev- 
ance. These  duels  are  probably  a 
survival  of  the  cust<Miis  of  the  Age 
of  chivalry  and  are  merely  intended 


to  foster  in  the  young  men  of  Ger- 
many the  spirit  of  courage  and  of 
unflinching  endurance. 


SCHOOL  EXPANSION. 

A  Discussion  Based  Upon  "Our  Schools:    Their  Administra- 
tion AND  Supervision/' 


BY  WILLIAM  £.  CHANCELLOR,  SUPT.  OF  SCHOOLS.  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


The  various  social  institutions, — 
Family,  Church,  State,  School,  Oc- 
cupation,—  are  always  in  states 
of  flux,  change,  growth,  or  decay, 
(pp.  1-2,  290-291.)  The  present  is 
an  age  of  school  expansion,  which 
manifests  itself  by  internal  change 
and  external  growth  and  addition. 
The  school  expansion  is  largely  but 
not  wholly  the  result  of  State  sup- 
port, for  the  School,  always  and 
necessarily  a  dejjendent  social  in- 
stitutions, is  often  the  product  of 
Church,  Family,  and  Occupation. 
(PP;  7y  237-241,  246-248,  252-256.) 

Internally,  the  School  is  develop- 
ing so  that  in  its  best  examples  it 
manifests  certain  characteristics. 
First,  it  is  a  bringing  together  of 
many  persons  to  learn  the  wisdom 
of  one  or  of  a  few.  This  was  a  de- 
velopment beyond  private  and  per- 
sonal tuition,  (p.  225).  Second,  it 
gathers  and  dispenses  knowledge, 
(p.  225.)  Third,  it  grades  the 
learners,  (p.  225.)  Fourth,  it  is 
public,  that  is,  open  to  all.  (p. 
225.)     Fifth,  it  is  free,  that  is,  the 


instruction  or  membership  is  grat- 
uitous. This  freedom  is  in  appear- 
ance only,  for  expenditure  is  inev- 
itable. But  at  the  present  time, 
neither  Family  or  Church  provides 
the  costs,  but  rather  the  State  by 
levy  upon  the  results  of  Occupation, 
that  is,  property,  (p.  226,)  Sixth, 
it  is  common,  with  a  tendency  to 
become  universal,  (p.  227.)  Sev- 
enth, it  covers  a  great  field  of  learn- 
ing, in  fact,  nearly  all  learning,  for 
the  State-supported  public  school 
reaches  from  the  Kindergarten 
through  the  University,  (p.  228.) 
Eighth,  it  is  partially  in  the  hands 
of  experts.  There  is  a  growing  up 
a  profession  of  education,  which  is 
apparently  getting  control  of  the 
School,  (p.  228.)  Ninth,  it  tends 
to  grow  scientific  in  method  of  in- 
struction and  in  housing,  (p.  228.) 
Tenth,  it  is  democratic  in  spirit. 
The  democracy  that  it  manifests  is 
not  the  only  democracy  of  liberty, 
fraternity,  equality,  but  the  new  de- 
mocracy of  opportunity,  (pp.  221, 
228.)     Eleventh,  it  employs,  both 
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men  and  women  deriving  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  and  of  dis- 
cipline not  from  one  sex  only. 

Externally,  the  School  is  devel- 
oping from  several  months  of  free 
day  instruction  to  children  only  in 
the  direction  of  evening  schools,  va- 
cation playgrounds,  enlarged 
courses  of  study,  and  advanced 
courses,  (pp.  197-200.)  The  true 
school  includes  far  more  than  pri- 
mary instruction,  (p.  218.)  It  be- 
comes a  social  center  for  mon, 
women,  and  children.  In  historic 
fact,  the  school  began  not  with  pri- 
mary but  with  secondary  education, 
(p.  220.)  Almost  the  entire  ency- 
clopedia of  knowledge  is  now  in- 
cluded in  educational  curricula, 
(pp.  276-277.)  The  new  subjects 
and  departments  are  introduced  by 
supervisors  and  specialists  to  in- 
struct the  teachers  and  to  assist  in 
the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  (pp. 
206,  278.) 

School  expansion  is  called  for  by 
the  development  of  modem  society, 
and  justified  by  the  results.  Vari- 
ous arguments  may  be  offered  for 
the  enlarged  and  enriched  school. 
First,  its  existence  is  necessary  in  a 
democracy,  practising  self-govern- 
ment. (p.222.)  Second,  a  society 
composed  of  well  educated  individ- 
uals is  richer  than  a  society  com- 
posed of  unintelligent,  inefficient 
individuals,  (p.  222.)  Third,  a 
highly  diflFerentiated  people  is  nec- 
essary to  a  great  national  govern- 
ment, a  world-power,      (p.   222.) 


Fourth,  the  love  that  inspires  adults 
to  do  so  much  and  to  desire  so 
much  for  children  is  certain  when 
made  intelligent  to  inspire  them  to 
desire  and  to  work  for  the  ex- 
panded educational  system.  (p. 
223.)  Fifth,  modern  culture  is  a 
propaganda.  Its  purpose  is  to  cul- 
tivate or  educate  all  persons.  It  is 
a  religion  proposing  the  welfare  of 
all  men.  Therefore,  it  requires 
school  expansion,     (p.  224.) 

The  movement  for  school  ex- 
pansion comes  partly  from  outside 
of  the  school,  for  it  is  the  direct 
product  of  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  our  people.  But  in  part 
it  results  from  the  constant  demand 
of  educators.  It  may  sometimes 
seem  that  it  is  useless  for  school 
teachers  to  demand  anything;  but 
the  general  public  in  the  end  must 
surrender  what  the  teachers  strug- 
gle for.  (297.)  School  expansion 
cannot  be  secured  in  a  day.  Ten 
years  are  required  at  least  to  effect 
any  valuable  and  probably  perma- 
nent progress,  (pp,  148,  302.) 
The  history  of  progress  is  that  of  a 
zigzag  movement,  (pp.  104-105.) 
Progress  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of 
money  but  more  money  is  abso- 
lutely essential  (pp.  43,  306,  373- 
375).  Progress  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  money  properly  spent ;  in 
large  communities,  this  means  ef- 
ficient administration,  competent 
supervision,  and  enthusiastic 
teaching,  (pp.  72,  iio-iii,  179- 
181,  265,  363.) 
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THE  METHOD  OF  THE  RECITATION.' 


CHAPTERS  I -III. 


The  first  chapter  is  a  brief  argu- 
ment showing  that  common  experi- 
ence points  to  an  underlying  uni- 
formity in  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion, and  that  the  aim  is  the  en- 
forcement of  general  truths  and 
principles.  The  teacher  should  not 
accept  these  statements  finally  until 
every  objection  based  on  his  own 
experience  has  been  satisfactorily 
answered.  If  we  are,  indeed,  liv- 
ing in  the  age  of  sophistry  in  edu- 
cational thought,  we  should,  at 
least,  be  worthy  of  our  time  and 
submit  the  theories  presented  to  us 
to  the  rigid  examination  and,  best 
of  all,  to  the  practical  test  of  the 
school  room.  You  will  recall  that 
the  Sophists  were  the  forerunners 
of  the  philosophers  from  whom  we 
date  our  progress  in  systematic  and 
progressive  thinking. 

Do  you  use  the  same  method  in 
teaching  arithmetic  and  geography  ? 
Note  what  principles  are  used  in 
more  than  one  subject  that  you 
teach.  Note  what  principles,  if  any, 
are  used  in  all  the  subjects  that 
you  teach.  Are  these  principles  the 
elements  of  a  general  method  ?  Can 
you  name  one  or  two  principles  that 
you  believe  are  basic  in  the  teach- 
ing of  all  good  teachers? 

The  Illustrative  Lessons  (C3iap. 


II)  should  be  read  carefully  in  or- 
der that  a  clear  idea  may  be  gained 
of  the  plan  of  lesson  development 
used  by  a  skillful  teacher.  You 
may  try  one  of  the  plans,  but  we 
would  advise  against  an  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  illustrative  lessons. 
You  will  find  it  more  helpful  to  ap- 
ply the  principles  to  lessons  that  you 
are  soon  to  give  to  your  classes. 
Prepare  yourself  carefully  in  the 
subject  matter  and  make  out  an  out- 
line. In  presenting  the  matter  to 
the  class  follow  the  order  of  topics 
and  the  method  of  your  outline  or 
'Wesson  plan."  It  may  interest  some 
of  our  readers  to  know  that  in  sev- 
eral cities  in  this  state  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  require  lesson  plans. 
In  some  cities  these  are  required  of 
all  teachers  at  stated  intervals,  while 
in  other  cities  the  new  teachers  and 
those  whose  work  shows  lack  of  or- 
ganization are  asked  to  prepare  the 
outlines.  Both  the  plan  and  the  les- 
son, as  given,  are  reviewed  by  flie 
superintendent  Remember  that 
you  must  make  your  plan  yourself. 
Another's,  however  suggestive,  will 
not  take  the  place  of  your  own  ef- 
fort. 

It  will  be  worth  while   (Chap. 

III)  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  "psychical  notions" 
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and  "Ic^cal  notions.'  The  reasons 
will  then  appear  for  stating  that  the 
latter  are  the  object  of  education.  If 
it  becomes  a  reality  to  the  teacher 
that  in  his  best  work  in  instruction 
(which  is  but  the  developing  of  re- 
fined general  notions)  he  is  training 


both  his  own  and  his  pupils'  minds 
and  doing  his  pupils  a  permanent 
service,  he  is  led  to  one  of  the  best 
rewards  in  the  profession,  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  permanent  value 
of  his  work. 


POETRY  AND  EDUCATION. 


BY  JOHN   S.  ALAN. 


To  say  that  this  is  a  utilitarian, 
commercial  age  is  trite.  Critics  tell 
us  that  we  are  living  in  an  unpoetic 
age  and  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is 
prosaic  because  it  is  utilitarian. 

Some  one  has  shown  that  this  is 
but  half  a  truth,  for  utilitarianism 
cannot  be  so  much  at  variance  with 
imagination,  the  chief  factor  in 
poetry,  as  one  would  at  first  sup- 
pose. The  artisan,  as  well  as  the 
artist,  needs  have  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion to  make  his  work  a  success. 
Had  not  the  architect  in  his  mind 
the  plan  of  the  great  building  ere 
he  began,  the  structure  would  be 
unsymmetrical  and  unsafe.  With- 
out the  ability  to  make  new  shapes 
and  figures  from  old  mental  pic- 
tures, there  would  be  no  invention 
and  no  progress.  The  statesman, 
the  general,  or  the  teacher,  must  see 
in  the  future  the  finished  product 
of  his  skill,  else  his  efforts  are  in 
vain.  Now  no  form  of  literature 
develops  imagination  in  the  reader 


or  the  writer  as  does  that  one  which 
we  are  considering,  and  no  other 
branch  of  the  ordinary  curriculum 
can  be  compared  in  this  sense  with 
literature.  In  former  days  a  great 
part  of  the  education  of  schools 
was  based  on  the  study  of  poetry; 
either  in  memorizing  and  analyzing 
that  already  written  or  in  writing 
something  new.  Time  was  when 
he  who  could  write  a  stanza  that 
appealed  to  the  populace  achieved 
a  greater  fame  than  does  the  man 
of  money  to-day.  But  the  glory  of 
the  poet  has  departed  and,  in  the 
opinions  of  many,  the  Muse  has 
ceased  to  inspire  the  writers  of 
verse.  The  man  who  devotes  his 
time,  to-day,  to  reading  the  poets 
of  old  or  to  verse-making,  is  re- 
garded as  fit  to  associate  only  with 
the  love-sick  maid  and  the  long- 
haired youth. 

And  yet  Matthew  Arnold  says 
that  the  glory  of  English  litera- 
ture lies  in  its  poetry.    No  man  can 
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convince  another  by  persuasive 
powers  thait  the  j^tudy  of  poetry, 
and  the  consequent  love  for  the 
beautiful  which  it  engenders,  con- 
stitute the  truest  education.  So 
surely  as  some  men  are  born  with 
the  poetic  temperament,  the  love  of 
the  aesthetical  and  the  beautiful,  so 
surely  others- exist  without  it,  and 
cannot  produce  poetry.  But  some 
men  have  no  natural  talent  for  mu- 
sic ;  that  is,  they  will  never  be  able 
to  put  together  that  combination  of 
sounds  which  will  produce  harmony 
and  tune,  but  they  may  easily  be 
able  to  enjoy  that  which  others 
have  brought  forth  and,  perhaps, 
after  a  time,  become  originators  in 
a  small  way.  So  it  is,  we  believe, 
with  men  and  poetry. 

Our  critics  inform  us  that  this 
age  does  not  produce  poetry  equal 
to  that  of  former  days,  and  some  at- 
temp  to  prove,  after  Macaulay,  that 
man  is  educated  beyond  this  form 
of  literature.  We  shall  not  presume 
to  contradict  these  critics.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  much  of  the 
present  day  product  is  artificial  and 
has  not  the  real  spirit. 

But  this  condition  seems  to  us 
due,  not  to  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
eration has  too  much  education  to 
enjoy  and  create  it,  but  that  our 
education  has  been  too  much  one- 
sided, and  that  we  have  been  edu- 
cating away  from  the  aesthetical 
and  thus  away  from  a  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  man.  In  other 
words,  we  have  been  educating  the 
youth  to  see  dollars  and  machines 


and  power,  rather  thaii  beauty  and 
heroism  and  altrusim.  For  though 
Poe  says  in  his  Poetic  Principles 
that  such  composition  is  but  a  math- 
ematical calculation  and  as  simple 
as  addition,  the  very  age  proves  his 
error.  The  failure  to-day  is  not  m 
the  ability  to  measure  in  proper 
metrical  feet  and  make  rhyme  un- 
ending, but  in  the  soul  of  the 
writer. 

Not  until  men  feel  that  subtle 
indefinable  thing  which  is  the  basis 
of  poetry,  will  they  pour  out  such 
measures  as  will  stand  in  compar- 
ison with  those  made  by  writers  of 
the  past;  not  until  their  whole  be- 
ings are  filled  with  the  beauty  and 
harmony  which  pervades  the  uni- 
verse, but  needs  a  seer  to  interpret 
it,  —  a  seer  having  sympathetic 
cords  that  will  respond  with  like 
vibrations,  —  can  we  have  that 
which  may  truly  be  called  poetry. 
And  so  long  as  we  encourage  a 
system  of  education  that  teaches  the 
student  to  see  only  the  American 
eagle  on  a  cylinder  of  silver,  we 
shall  have  no  such  productions.  No 
poets  will  be  developed  by  working 
a  type-writer. 

If  we  must  look  at  poetry  and 
its  educating  qualities  from  the 
utility  standpoint,  as  unfortunately 
all  our  processes  and  principles 
must  be  judged  to-day,  we  may  see 
even  practical  use  in  the  thing.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  impor- 
tance to  all  classes  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  imaginative  powers; 
which  powers  depend  upon  previous 
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knowledge,  and  previous  knowledge 
largely  on  the  ability  to  see.  The 
poet,  the  true  poet,  is  the  true  seer. 

We  have  come  to  recognize  in 
these  days  that  a  knowledge  of  our 
language  is  the  greatest  factoi:  in 
education.  Now  no  other  thing  de- 
velops the  power  of  words  as  does 
a  formal  expression  of  the  thoughts 
in  writing;  and  the  most  formal 
writing,  and  the  most  helpful,  is 
that  of  poetry.  One  must  ever  be 
on  the  lookout  for  the  correct  word 
to  express  the  particular  delicate 
shade  of  color  which  brightens  his 
thought ;  and  in  the  mechanical  con< 
struction  he  necessarily  reviews  in 
mind  many  words  of  the  language 
before  he  finds  the  one  which  ex- 
actly fits  the  measure  or  the  sound. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  has  an  ex- 
cellent, simple  and  terse  style  and 
whose  diction  is  excellent,  said  that 
no  other  thing  so  much  as  his  prac- 
tice in  writing  verse  was  tlie  cause 
of  his  ability  to  write  good  prose. 

Through  .the  law  of  association, 
the  possession  of  a  new  object  or 
the  acquirement  of  a  new  power 
causes  one  to  notice  as  never  before 
like  objects  or  powers  which  others 
hold.  The  man  who  is  building  a 
house  notices  all  other  houses  as 
never  before,  and  he  who  has 
bought  his  first  horses  is  particu- 
larly observant  of  all  other  horses. 
The  student  who  has  attempted  to 
write  verse  ever  thereafter  reads 
poetry  with  more  interest  and  care. 
The  teacher  of  literature  who  will 
devote  some  time  to  original  work 


in  verse-making  will  arouse  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  that  will  affect 
the  student  throughout  his  course 
and  probably  through  life. 

Abraham  Lincoln  accounted  for 
his  ability  to  write  the  best  Eng- 
lish ever  written  by  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  dissipate  his  mental 
energy  with  a  great  variety  of  books 
and  authors,  but  studied  a  few 
standard  works  until  he  had  learned 
their  phrases  and  style  and  made 
their  vocabulary  his.  And  so  the  stu- 
dent who  has  committed  selections 
from  the  great  poets,  has  in  mind 
a  form  of  expression  and  a  vocabu- 
lary that  will  ever  recur  to  him  and 
help  him  express  his  thoughts  in 
the  most  charming  manner. 

This  latter  thought  brings  us  to 
a  still  more  practical  side  of  the 
question.  Among  the  many  fads 
which  have  come  and  gone  is  one, 
common  a  few  years  ago,  thai 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
pass.  We  refer  to  the  practice  of 
having  pupils  commit  selections  as- 
signed monthly  from  the  best  au- 
thors by  the  Principal.  The  child 
who  has  learned  masterpieces  of  the 
great  writers  each  month  of  his 
sdiool  days  has  a  fund  of  knowledge 
that  will  be  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure  to  him  through  life.  In  no 
other  way  does  literature  prove  such 
a  joy.  One  teacher  says  he  has  de- 
rived the  greatest  enjoyment  from 
Addison's  famous  hymn,  The  Spa- 
cious Firmament,  which  this  teacher 
committed  and  recited  when  he  was 
but  nine  years  old,  although  at  that 
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time  it  was  almost  incomprehensi- 
ble to  him. 

One  of  our  prominent  primary 
journals  some  time  ago  published 
an  article  in  which  the  author 
scored  the  teacher  for  teaching  se- 
lections that  the  child  did  not  thor- 
oughly comprehend.  And  we  won- 
dered if  the  writer  himself  does  not 
see  new  truths  constantly  in  that 
which  he  has  re-read  many  times. 
We  should  not  object  to  Mother 
Goose  rhymes  nor  to  many  other 
productions  which  are  intended  for 
juvenile  readers,  but  we  do  contend 
that  it  requires  nearly  as  much  vis- 
ualizing to  picture  "The  old  woman* 
who  went  up  in  a  basket  twenty 
times  as  high  as  the  moon/*  as  it 
does  to  see  The  Spacious  Firma- 
ment; and,  while  the  former  may 
be  a  pleasure  in  childhood,  the  latter 
will  give  joy  throughout  a  whole 
life. 

We  have  felt  very  sorry  many 
times  when  hearing  the  children  re- 
cite on  Friday  afternoons,  that  they 
have  devoted  the  time  to  some  fool- 
ish verses  from  a  second-class  peri- 
odical, that  might  have  been  spent 
in  learning  Crossing  the  Bar  or  The 
Chambered  Nautilus  or  some  other 
of  like  worth. 

Altogether  it  seems  that  this  is 
one  factor  in  mental  development 
that  has  not  received  sufficient  at- 
tention. The  memory  of  the  child 
is  most  retentive  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twelve.    At  that  age  he 


delights  in  learning  selections  by 
rote  whether  or  not  they  be  per- 
fectly clear.  Surely  it  is  not  poor 
pedagogy  to  teach  good  poetry  that 
will  develop  the  memory  and  g^ve 
him  a  store  of  Literature  pleasing 
and  helpful  through  life. 

We  are  reminded  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney's  Defense  of  Poesie.  He 
discourses,  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber, at  length  on  the  philosopher, 
the  historian,  and  the  scientist,  and 
concludes  that  the  poet  is  the  great- 
est of  all  because  he  contributes  the 
most  to  the  pleasure  and  learning 
of  man.  Each  of  the  former  needs 
to  be  developed  in  one  direction 
only;  the  poet  must  have  his  ner- 
vous system  so  finely  adjusted  as  to 
be  in  tune  with  all  the  harmonies  of 
nature,  and  yet  so  well  balanced 
that  it  will  not  be  over  sensitive, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the  in- 
tellectual qualifications  that  he  can 
interpret  to  others  those  sensations. 

One  well  known  critic  tells  us 
that  the  slump  in  fiction  during  the 
last  year  is  an  indication  that  poetry 
is  to  have  its  inning  and  thinks  the 
time  almost  ripe  for  the  produc- 
tion of  some  real  poetry.  We  hope 
that  the  prophecy  may  come  true 
and  that  teachers  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  cultivate  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  aesthetical  in  life, 
and  to  counteract  the  present  ten- 
dency to  seek  only  that  which  pro- 
duces money  and  power. 
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QUESTIONING. 


BY  R.  O.  WITCRAFT. 


Verily  "the  fool  asketh  more 
questions  than  a  wise  man  can 
answer,"  but  it  is  a  mark  of  the 
good  teacher  to  be  a  good  ques- 
tioner. The  story  is  an  old  one  how 
Meno  came  to  Socrates  and  asked 
him  for  the  secret  of  his  power. 
Adapting  it  to  our  environment,  the 
story  is  as  follows :  Calling  a  young 
Greek,  and  making  a  line  in  the 
sand,  he  asked : 

'*My  boy,  how  long  is  this  line?" 
"It  is  about  a  foot  long,  sir.' 
"How  long  is  this  line?"  making 
another  mark. 

"It  is  two  feet  long,  sir." 
"Very   well;    how  much   larger 
would  be  the  square  constructed  on 
the  second  line  than  one  the  first?" 
"It  would  be  twice  as  large.' 
Under  the  direction  of  the  boy, 
Socrates  constructs  the  two  squares, 
and  asks,  "How  much  larger  than 
the  first   did   you   say   the  second 
square  would  be  ?" 

"I  said  it  would  be  twice  as 
large." 

"How  much  larger  is  it?" 
"It  is  four  times  as  large." 
"Very  well,  my  boy,  you  may  go.'* 
"Meno,  that  boy  came  to  me  full 
of  confidence,  thinking  himself  wise. 
I  told  him  nothing.    By  a  few  sim- 
ple l^uestions  I  led  him  to  see  his 
.error  and  discover  the  truth." 


And  that  was  the  method  habit- 
ually used  by  this  great  teacher,  and 
so  great  was  his  success  in  its  use 
that  the  memory  of  his  name  is  still 
bright  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-two 
and  a  half  centuries.  It  must  be 
that  the  method  is  psychologically 
the  sound  one;  and  that  teachers 
desirous  of  success  should  practice 
the  art  of  questioning  with  the 
greatest  of  perseverance  and  zeal. 
Who  has  not  noticed  the  chill  ot 
listlessness  come  over  the  expectant 
class  when  the  teacher  begins  to  lec- 
ture and  broaden  their  knowledge 
by  enumerating  details  of  some  co- 
lonial condition  or  biographical 
fact  ?  Who  has  not  seen  eager  sus- 
cei)tiveness  and  active  interest  pall 
and  be  succeeded  by  far-away  looks, 
and  day-dreaming  expressions, 
when  the  teacher  gets  started  expa- 
tiating on  the  merits  of  regular  diet, 
or  doing  the  reciting  himself  on 
any  subject,  whatever  the  lesson 
may  be  ?  How  useless  he  finds  it  to 
utter  a  mass  of  matter,  and  expect 
the  pupils  to  profit  as  he  had  hoped ; 
or  to  express  sentiments  and  facts, 
and  look  for  thrills  of  interest  and 
appreciation !  How  foolish  the  idea 
of  furnishing  mental  pabulum  and 
placing  it  before  the  pupil,  expect- 
ing him  to  feed  and  develop  his 
latent  mental  powers.     That  seems 
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from  our  experience  as  teachers  to 
be  far  from  the  way  to  educate. 

In  the  stanza  published  on  the 
first  page  of  The  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly  for  September, 
Browning  holds  out  a  very  different 
conception  of  knowledge,  and  a  very 
helpful  one  it  is.  When  he  says 
"Truth  is  from  within ;  it  takes  no 
rise  from  outward  things,'*  the 
meaning  may  not  be  entirely  clear ; 
but  as  he  explains  himself  in  the 
succeeding  lines,  how  true  to  our 
experience  it  seems.  That  the  true 
source  of  all  thought  and  action  is 
the  meatal  energies  within,  the  soul ; 
that  this  source  is  confined  and  held 
in  bonds  by  material  environment ; 
that  knowledge  is  a  growth  from 
within ;  and  an  enlargement  of  the 
soul's  activities  in  feeling,  knowing, 
and  willing;  that  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  **not  eflfecting  en- 
trance for  a  light  supposed  to  be 
without,"  but  rather  **in  opening  out 
a  way  whence  the  imprisoned  splen- 
dor may  escape" ;  in  total,  that  ed- 
ucation is  self-activity,  and  is  con- 
cerned with  broadening  the  field 
wherein  the  insuppressable,  ever  in- 
creasing energies  of  the  imprisoned 
soul  may  roam  and  employ  them- 
selves. What  a  noble  and  elevating 
conception,  and  how  full  of  en- 
lightenment to  us  in  our  work  of 
assisting  this  growth! 

If  we  have  a  true  concept  of  the 
end  to  be  attained,  this  broadening 
of  the  field  of  activity,  we  are  much 
more  likely  to  use  correct  methods 
of  reaching  this  end.     If  we  know 


that  our  duty  is  to  help  the  pupil 
to    direct   his   energies,    we    ought 
soon   to   cease   doing   the    reciting 
ourselves  and  solving  the  hard  prob- 
lems.    We  will  realize  that  it  may 
be  an  act  of  unkindness  to  the  pupfl 
to  furnish  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  thus  to  take  away  the  in- 
strument placed  before  him  "to  open 
out"  a  new  way  in  which  his  ener- 
gies   may    expand.      We    will    no 
longer  talk  and  lecture  and  proffer 
information,  but  will  lead  the  pupil 
to  do  this  for  himself.     This  does 
not  argue  that  informational 
branches   are   to   be   discontinued ; 
for  history  and  geography  and  as- 
tronomy   and    the   others    have    a 
great  value  as  furnishing  food  for 
thought,  implements  with  which  to 
work,  and  guideposts  for  the  soul's 
purposes.     But  there  is  a  way  of 
presentation  in  which  these  matters 
appeal  only  to  the  verbal  memory 
and  do  not  become  a  part  of  the 
mental  being;   and  another  way  in 
which  the  facts  appeal  to  the  reason, 
or  emotions  of  the  pupil  and  are 
elaborated    into    ideas,    judgments, 
and     purposes,    and    consequently 
knowledge.      A    new    "way"    has 
been  opened  up  in  the  one  instance  j 
and  in  the  other  an  attempt  made 
to  let  light  shine  in  from  without, 
when  already  the  splendor  within 
was  dazzling. 

Socrates  always  made  this  appeal 
to  the  mind  of  the  pupil;  neither 
can  the  objection  be  raised  that  not 
all  subjects  can  be  so  taught,  for  the 
I)hilosophy  of  Socrates  was  the  one 
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most  to  tempt  pedantic  discourses. 
Verbal  memory  will  still  have  its 
place,  but  its  place  will  not  be  the 
foremost  one  among  methods. 
That  method  will  be  foremost 
which  is  best  adapted  to  direct  the 
thought  of  the  pupil  to  the  matter 
in  hand ;  and  it  will  always  include 
an  appeal  to  the  pupil's  own  inter- 
est  and  previous  ideas.  It  will  often 
include  the  words  what,  how,  why, 
but  never  will  produce  the  lament- 
able attitude  bewailed  above,  the 
condition  of  talkative  teacher  and 
listless  pupils.  It  will  always  leave 
a  hungering  look  in  the  pupil's  face 
cind  induce  an  energetic  application 
to  the  preparation  of  the  next  les- 
son. It  will  furnish  the  only  real 
pleasure  in  life,  the  only  lasting, 
satisfactory  enjoyment,  the  feeling 
that  alone  makes  life  worth  living, 
that  of  having  accomplished  some- 
thing. 


«« SUNSET"  COX'S  MASTERPIECE. 

An  editorial  in  the  Ohio  States- 
man  by  the  late  Samuel  S.  Cox  won 
for  him  his  sobriquet  and  we  repro- 
duce for  our  readers  this  famous 
editorial : 

"What  a  stormful  sunset  was  that 
of  last  night!  How  glorious  the 
storm  and  how  splendid  the  setting 
of  the  sun!  We  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  the  like  on  our 
round  globe.  The  scene  opened  in 
the  West,  with  a  whole  horizon  full 
of  golden  impenetrating  lustre, 
which  colored  the  foliage  and 
brightened  every  object  in  its  own 


rich  dyes.  The  colors,  grew  deeper 
and  richer,  until  the  golden  lustre, 
was  transformed  into  a  storm-cloud, 
full  of  finest  lightning,  which  leaped 
in  dazzling  zigzags  all  around  and 
over  the  city.  The  wind  arose  with 
fury,  the  slender  shrubs  and  quaint 
trees  made  obeisance  to  its  majesty. 
Some  even  snapped  before  its  force. 
The  strawberry  beds  and  grass  plots 
'turned  up  their  whites'  to  see 
Zephyrus  march  by.  As  the  rain 
came,  and  the  pools  formed,  and  th« 
gutters  hurried  away,  thunder 
roared  grandly,  and  the  fire  bells 
caught  the  excitement  and  rung 
with  hearty  chorus.  The  South  and 
East  received  copious  showers,  and 
the  West  all  at  once  brightened  up 
in  a  long,  polished  belt  of  azure, 
worthy  of  a  Sicilian  sky.  Presently 
a  cloud  appeared  in  the  azure  belt, 
in  the  form  of  a  castellated  city.  It 
became  more  vivid,  revealing 
strange  forms  of  peerless  fanes  and 
alabaster  temples,  and  glories  rare 
and  grand  in  this  mundane  sphere. 
It  reminds  us  of  Wordsworth's 
splendid  verse  in  his  Excursion : 

'The    appearance    instantaneously 

disclosed 
Was  of  a  mighty  city,  boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  buildings,  sinking 

far 
And  self- withdrawn  into  wonderous 

depth. 
Far  sinking  into  splendor  without 

end.' 

"But  the  city  vanished  only  to 
give  place  to  another  isle,  where  th« 
most  beautiful  forms  of  foliage  ap- 
peared, imagining  a  paradise  in  the 
distant  and  purified  air.  The  sun, 
wearied  of  the  elemental  commo- 
tion, sank  behind  the  green  plains  of 
the  west.  The  'great  eye  in  heaven/ 
however,  went  not  down  without  a 
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dark  brow  hanging  over  its  depart- 
ing light.  The  rich  flush  of  the  un- 
earthly light  had  passed  and  the 
rain  ceased;  wnen  the  solemn 
church  bells  pealed ;  the  laughter  of 
children,  out  in  the  air  and  joyous 
after  the  storm,  is  heard  with  the 
carol  of  birds;  while  the  forked 
and  purple  weapon  of  the  skies  still 
darted  illuminations  around  the 
Starling  college,  trying  to  rival  its 
angles  and  leap  into  its  dark  win- 
dows. Candles  are  lighted.  The 
piano  strikes  up.  We  feel  that  it  is 
good  to  have  a  home — good  to  be 
on  the  earth  where  such  revelations 
of  beauty  and  power  may  be  made. 
"And  as  we  cannot  refrain  from 
reminding  our  readers  ot  everything 
wonderful  in  our  city,  we  have  be- 
gun and  ended  our  feeble  etching  of 
a  sunset  which  comes  so  rarely,  that 
its  glory  should  be  committed  to  im- 
mortal type." 


STREET  CLEANERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

William  McAndrew  makes  this 
succinct  statement  of  one  of  the  rev- 
elations of  the  great  report  of  Car- 
roll D.  Wright  for  the  N.  E.  A.: 

"In  only  four  cities  in  the  United 
States  does  the  minimum  salary  of 


the  woman  teacher  in  the  grades 
exceed  that  paid  to  street  cleaners 
by  the  same  municipality.  Those  cit- 
ies are  Chicago,  Washington,  Co- 
lumbus, Ga.,  and  Meridian,  Miss., 
and  in  the  last  two  named  the  la- 
borers are  colored,  while  the  teach- 
ers are  white,  which  undoubtedly 
explains  the  discrepancy. 

"In  New  York,  including  Brook- 
lyn, the  average  yearly  wage  of  a 
street  cleaner  is  $631 ;  the  mini- 
mum teacher's  salary  is  $540.  In 
intellectual  Boston  the  street  cleaner 
gets  $603,  the  teacher  $552.  In 
Philadelphia  the  street  cleaner  gets 
$503,  the  teacher  $470.  In  San 
Francisco,  whose  teachers  are 
among  the  highest  paid  in  the  coun- 
try, the  minimum  teacher's  wage  is 
$600,  but  the  man  "vho  cleans  the 
streets  gets  $750.  In  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
the  street  cleaner  gets  $300  a  year, 
the  woman  thought  fit  to  begin  the 
career  of  a  teacher  $250.  In  Buffalo 
the  street  cleaner  gets  $450,  the 
teacher  $400.  In  New  Orleans  the 
street  cleaner  gets  $461,  the  teacher 
$315." — Journal  of  Education, 
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The  nexjt  state  examination  will 
be  held  at  Columbus,  December  26- 
28.  All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  Supt.  Arthur  Powell, 
Middletown.  Ohio. 


Knowledge  may  be  a  power,  of 
course.  It  all  depends  upon  how 
the  knowledge  is  gained.  It  is 
somewhat  like  money  in  this  re- 
spect. If  come  by  honestly,  both 
are  good.  But  both  should  be 
gained  by  one's  own  effort.. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cen- 
tral Ohio  Association  will  be  held 
at  Columbus,  November  10  and  11. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Supt.  Wm. 
McClain,  London,  Ohio. 
«     ♦    ♦ 

We  are  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  there  should  be  but  one 
book  in  each  subject  in  the  Read- 
ing Circle  Course,  and  there  are 
many  things  which  tend  to  empha- 
size  this  view  of  the  case.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  good  sense. 

*        i^        :¥ 

If  we  look  for  good  in  the  people 
about  us  we  shall  be  kept  so  busy 
and  withal  so  glad  that  we  shall 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
look  for  other  qualities. 

*  *    * 

Punctuality  should  be  insisted 
upon,  not  that  our  reports  may 
show  well  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
but  that  our  boys  and  girls  may 
show  well  in  their  work  in  after 

life. 

*  *     * 

The  teacher  who  is  willing  to 
profit  by  stolen  questions  should 
sing  very  low  when  the  tune  of 
morals  is  being  sung  in  his  school. 
If  he  tries  to  lead  the  tune  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  discord. 

*  *     * 

While  pouring  arithmetic  and 
grammar  and  algebra  into  the  vase 
before  it  is  well  to  pour  in  some 
sunshine  to  give  grace  and  beauty 
and  life  to  the  ingredients.  The 
flavor  will  be  all  the  better. 
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The  teacher  who  is  yearning  for 
a  better  position  than  the  one  he 
now  holds  should  reflect  that  the 
better  position  will  probably  be 
ready  for  him  as  soon  as  he  is  ready 
for  it.  This  is  the  general  rule, 
however  notable  the  exceptions. 
*     *     * 

The  teacher  who  can  keep  every 
pupil  in  the  room  intensely  busy 
every  minute  of  the  recitation  per- 
iod is  a  success.  This  is  the  crucial 
test  of  the  good  teacher,  a  test,  too, 
that  every  teacher,  from  the  pri- 
mary grade  on  through  the  univer- 
sity, may  apply  to  his  own  work. 
ii    *     * 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  criticise  a 
sermon  than  it  is  to  preach  a  bet- 
ter one.  Analysis  is  much  easier 
than  synthesis.  The  large  teacher 
strives  to  build  up  and  to  strengthen 
weak  places  and  not  to  tear  down 
and  make  weaker.  The  spirit  of 
helpfulness  characterizes  the  really 

great  teacher. 

ii    *     * 

When,  sometimes,  the  teacher 
thinks  the  children  dull  or  stupid, 
and  is  inclined  to  call  them  by  un- 
complimentary names,  she  might 
better  dispense  with  that  exercise 
long  enough  to  see  if  the  room  is 
supplied  with  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
Perhaps  that's  where  the  trouble  is. 
«     «     ♦ 

We  know  a  teacher  who  is  always 
glad  to  have  in  her  class  the  boy 
whom  other  teachers  are  glad  to  be 
rid  of.    The  restless  boy,  the  stupid 


boy,  the  bad  boy  sjppeals  to  her  and 
she  is  anxious  to  try  her  hand  on 
him.  The  best  of  it  all  is  she  suc- 
ceeds with  him  and  this  boy  soon 
becomes  her  ardent  champion. 

«       4c       « 

The  teacher  who  is  gentle  with 
no  abatement  of  strength,  who  is 
quiet  with  no  abatement  of  firm- 
ness, who  has  pose  and  poise  with 
no  abatement  of  authority — ^that 
teacher  is  teaching  the  school  some 
lessons  not  found  in  the  books  and 
her  presence  is  a  "beneficient  con- 
tagion.'' 

«     «     ♦ 

Judicious  praise  for  work  well 
done  always  does  more  good  than 
criticism  of  that  which  is  ill  done. 
This  is  one  way  of  keeping  the 
pupils  up  to  their  best  all  the  while, 
and  the  teacher  who  does  this  will 
probably  be  conscious  of  doing  her 
best  all  the  while. 

•       ♦       4c 

One  very  observant  superinten- 
dent rises  to  remark  that  the  Sep- 
tember Monthly  contained  more 
good  educational  news  than  any  is- 
sue of  any  paper  in  Ohio  before 
that  time.  We  knew  that  all  the 
while,  but  are  glad  to  see  that  others 
are  able  to  sit  up  and  notice  things. 
This  superintendent  is  getting  along 
nicely,  seeing  that  he  now  takes 
solid  food. 

4c       ♦       4c 

The  very  large  and  enthusiastic 
sectional  meetings  that  are  being 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
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show  a  degree  of  vitality  in  the 
teaching  force  of  Ohio  that  is  good 
to  see.  We  are  certainly  coming 
iato  our  rightful  heritage,  and  this 
fact  must  be  evident  to  the  people 
whom  we  serve  as  well  as  boards 

of  education. 

♦  sK     * 

This  whole  question  as  to 
whether  angels  are  men  or  women, 
which  is  so  disturbing  the  eqitilibri- 
um  of  certain  people  just  now,  can 
be  settled  in  short  order  if  they  will 
only  make  inquiry  of  the  school 
children.  They  are  the  ones  who 
really  know. 

4c        3)c        He 

These  teachers  who  continue  in 
such  a  ferment  on  the  subject  of 
examinations  and  are  so  anxious  to 
have  the  questions  answered  for 
them  instead  of  doing  the  work 
themselves,  ought  to  get  a  leave  of 
absence  and  attend  some  good 
school  for  a  time.  They  can't  teach 
very  well  if  they  are  thinking  of 
uniform  questions  all  the  while. 

*  *     ♦ 

We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  if  all 
the  colleges  in  Ohio  have  scanned 
the  credits  of  their  Freshman  stu- 
dents to  make  sure  that  they  all 
have  high  school  diplomas.  It  may 
be  well  to  find  out  just  where  we 
all  stand  in  this  very  important  mat- 
ter. Some  of  the  high  school  peo- 
ple may  yet  have  to  devise  some 
educational  policy  for  some  of  the 
colleges.  Remarks  are  now  in 
order. 


:  There  are  many  evidences  which 
go  to  show  that  the  demand  for 
teachers  is  now  quite  equal  to  the 
supply,  and  this  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  put  a  premium  upon  good 
teachers.  If  we  hold  steady  and 
keep  on  in  our  work  of  improve- 
ment we  shall,  in  good  time,  have 
our  reward.  There  is  «  noticeable 
awakening  just  mm. 

«       ♦       4c 

If  the  members  of  the  Reading 
Circle  have  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  Monthly  can  be  more 
helpful  to  them  in  their  work,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  them  made. 
We  want  to  help  to  the  utmost  in 
this  good  cause  and  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  the  members.  We  begin 
this  month  a  series  of  articles  on 
"The  Method  of  the  Recitation,"  by 
one  who  has  been  a  close  student 
of  the  book  and  knows  how  to 
speak  his  message. 

*       4c       « 

The  young  teacher  is  quite  apt 
to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
facts,  and  to  confuse  them  with 
truth.  He  may  know  many  facts 
and  yet  be  far  away  from  truth,  in 
history,  in  science,  in  life.  A  wagon 
load  of  apples  is  one  thing,  but  bar- 
rels of  cider  on  the  return  trip  are 
quite  another.  Several  things  have 
happened  since  morning,  else  there 
would  be  no  cider.  There  is  a  pro- 
cess in  addition  to  the  facts  before 
truth  can  be  arrived  at.  He  who 
stops  with  mere  facts  can  be  no 
scholar. 
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There  is  often  occasion  for  spec- 
ulation as  to  what  the  young  fellow, 
who  is  just  beginning  his  work  as 
teacher,  thinks  when  he  sees  in 
print  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
culture,  or  art,  or  beauty,  or  good 
conduct,  or  refinement.  If  ample 
means  were  placed  at  his  disposal 
how  would  he  furnish  his  room? 
What  pictures  would  he  buy ;  what 
hooks ;  what  furnishings  ?  How  far 
is  it,  anyhow,  from  a  celluloid  col- 
lar to  a  Madonna? 

*         *         4e 

The  Board  of  Education  at 
Hamilton  employs  the  teachers  by 
the  year  and  gives  them  their  sal- 
ary in  twelve  equal  monthly  install- 
ments. This  action  will  commend 
itself  to  all  who  believe  that  teach- 
ing is  a  profession  and  that  it 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  plane 
as  other  professions.  We  most 
heartily  congratulate  the  Board  and 
teachers  of  Hamilton  upon  this  ad- 
vance tnovement.  It  shows  large 
for  the  Board  and  will  redound  to 
the  dignity  of  the  profession. 

:((         *        3|c 

Attention  should  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.,  Board  of  Education  is  sending 
the  entire  corps  of  teachers,  ninety- 
five  in  all,  to  Columbus  this  week 
to  attend  the  Central  Ohio  Associa- 
tion meeting  and  defraying  all  their 
expenses.  We  hope  that  members 
of  our  Ohio  boards  may  turn  aside 
from  their  work  long  enough  to  go 
down  to  the  depot  and  see  the  train 


from  Parkersburg  go  by.  It  will 
mark  an  epoch  in  educational  mat- 
ters and  will  be  a  sight  well  worth 
seeing. 

*  *     * 

What  a  delightful  reception  that 
was,  to  be  sure!  What  delightful 
women !  Never  had  a  better  time ! 
In  the  receiving  line  were  Miranda. 
Portia,  Desdemona,  Ophelia,  Rosa- 
lind, Ruth  and  Esther.  No,  there 
were  no  refreshments,  and  no  time 
for  them  if  there  had  been.  Then 
there  was  no  occasion  for  evening 
dress.  Just  jacket,  slippers,  and  a 
rocking-chair.  That  was  a  recep- 
tion worth  while.  Want  to  go  again 
sonic  time.  Never  had  a  better 
time.  Like  that  kind  of  company. 
Fine  women,  those. 

*  ♦     * 

Every  pupil  before  us  is  really 
more  than  we  can  see.  We  strain' 
our  eyes  to  explore  the  deeps  of 
himself,  but  we  fail.  There  is  much 
there  that  we  did  not  see,  and  that 
part  that  is  invisible  may  be  the  best 
part,  or  the  worst.  Who  knows? 
But,  somehow,  it  is  that  very  part 
that  we  long  to  see  and  to  know. 
Indeed,  it  is  that  inner  self  that  we 
must  reach  if  we  would  teach  the 
whole  child.  Inside  there,  some- 
where, is  the  delicate  mechanism 
that  motives  and  controls.  How 
can  we  get  at  it? 

*  *     * 

Too  great  self-esteem  is  apt  to 
render  us  over-sensitive  to  slights, 
both  in  the  school-room  and  out. 
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and  this  condition  of  affairs  may 
lead  us  into  indiscretions  in  our 
treatment  of  pupils  that  may  give 
conscience  a  twinge.  In  such  cases 
we  have  recourse  to  our  authority, 
the  last  resort  of  a  coward.  The 
whole  process  is  fraught  with 
danger  to  all  concerned.  Authority 
is  a  good  thing  to  have,  but  it 
should  not  be  overworked,  espe- 
cially in  the  interests  of  self-esteem. 

>|e        :|e        3|c 

Deliver  us  from  the  teachery 
teacher,  He,  she,  it  needs  revising, 
revamping  and  overhauling  if  not 
to  be  born  again.  We  see  no  good 
reason  why  people  may  not  be 
natural  in  the  presence  of  children 
in  a  school  the  same  as  in  the  pres- 
ence of  children  elsewhere.  This 
teachery  attitude  is  unnatural,  false, 
and,  in  a  way,  harmful.  If  the  child 
does  not  discredit  such  a  teacher 
it  is  a  great  tribute  to  his  forbear- 
ance as  well  as  his  powers  of  en- 
durance. We  want  manly  men  and 
womanly  woman  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren and  not  teachery  people. 
*    *     * 

Prof.  Dutton  in  his  "School 
Management"  says,  in  speaking  of 
the  value  of  thoroughness,  "Keep- 
ing in  mind  the  law  of  appercep- 
tion, we  see  how  desirable  it  is  that 
lesson  truths  should  be  clearly  pre- 
sented and  understood  and  should 
also,  as  far  as  is  possible,  be  welded 
together  into  a  compact  whole.  The 
review  of  a  series  of  lessons,  or  of 
an  entire  subject,  is  a  good  means 


of  making  the  class  see  the  body  of 
truth  in  better  perspective.  The  re- 
lation of  the  parts  to  the  whole  are 
more  clearly  discerned,  and  causal 
relations  stand  out  more  promi- 
nently." 

*    *     * 

We  heard  a  class  in  reading  not 
long  since  that  was  a  veritable  oasi& 
in  the  desert.  There  were  no  pyro- 
technics, no  f  usilading,  no  bombard- 
ing, but  just  good  plain,  clear, 
clean-cut  reading.  It  was  equal  to 
any  musical  entertainment.  The 
pupils  enjoyed  it,  too,  just  as  they 
always  enjoy  all  their  work  when 
they  know  they  are  succeeding. 
There  was  the  minimum  of  criticism 
by  the  teacher,  and  nothing  at  all 
that  savored  of  fukome  praise  or 
flattery.  As  we  sat  there  enjoying 
the  lesson  we  voted  the  teacher  an 
artist,  and  mentally  set  it  down  for 
a  truth  that  there  is  no  higher  mis- 
sion in  the  school  than  teaching 
reading  successfully. 

«     ♦     « 

The  art  supplement  which  ac- 
companied our  October  number 
brought  to  us  many  expressions  of 
appreciation  and  of  congratulation, 
for  which  we  are  grateful.  It  is  our 
constant  aim  to  make  the  Monthly 
an  exponent  of  the  best  things  in 
education,  and  in  accord  with  this 
policy  we  arranged  with  a  cele- 
brated art  printing  house  in  Phila- 
delphia for  this  supplement.  It  is 
needless  to  say  to  any  one  who 
knows  and  appreciates  artistic  work 
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that  this  bit  of  work  was  well  done. 
Whether  it  is  used  in  the  home  or 
in  the  school  it  will  serve  as  an  il- 
lustration of  artistic  work,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  gives  an  unusually 
fine  portrait  of  that  noble,  typical 
American,  Phillips  Brooks. 
.  *     *     * 

Personality  is  that  indefinable 
something  that  seems  to  defy  ex- 
planation and  description,  but.  is 
no  less  real  on  that  account.  This 
quality  in  some  teachers  fills  the 
room  and  makes  every  one  the  hap- 
pier by  its  presence.  It  is  fresh  air, 
sunshine,  the  fragrance  of  flowers, 
and  perpetual  spring  all  combined  in 
one  fine  spirit.  It  is  music  without 
words.  It  is  above  and  beyond 
what  is  contained  in  the  books  and 
far  outranks  all  the  knowledge  of 
the  mind.  It  is  that  which  differ- 
entiates this  particular  teacher  from 
all  others  and  elevates  her  far 
above  mediocrity.  Because  of  this 
she  is  distinguished  —  becomes  a 
being  apart  from  the  crowd.  It  is 
this  quality  that  attracts,  that  holds, 
and  that  finally  causes  the  pupils  to 
wish  to  become  what  the  teacher  is. 
*     *     * 

If  the  members  of  the  Reading 
Circle  will  make  it  a  daily  practice 
to  relate  what  they  read  to  some 
sympathetic  friend  they  will  find  the 
impression  deepened  by  the  expres- 
sion. Until  Ellen  becomes  a  real 
personage  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake" 
has  not  wrought  its  highest  charm. 
The  story  is  well  worth  telling,  and 


in  the  very  telling  the  mists  will 
vanish  and' the  heroine  will  stand 
forth  in  all  her  beauty  of  form  and 
character  and  take  her  place  in  our 
galaxy  of  friends.  Moreover,  if  we 
read  with  a  view  to  reproducing, 
our  reading  will  be  more  effective 
and  the  impressions  far  more  vivid. 
If  we  tell  our  stories  well  we  shall 
always  find  ready  listeners,  and  thus 
each  teacher  will  become  the  center 
of  an  influence  that  will  carry  the 
benefits  of  the  Circle  to  entire  fam- 
ilies or  even  communities. 


The  teacher  who  insists  upon 
traveling  upon  the  via  dolorosa  at 
all  times,  in  fair  weather  and  foul, 
who  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
slights,  who  considers  himself  abus- 
ed by  the  words  and  looks  of  all 
about  him,  who  thinks  that  his 
neighbor  gets  the  larger  and  better 
plum,  this  teacher  ought  to  drink 
frequent  draughts  of  optimism 
made  up  of  equal  parts  of  kindli- 
ness, good  humor,  faith  in  people, 
and  good-will,  all  seasoned  to  taste 
with  sunshine.  He'll  feel  so  much 
better,  and  so  will  everybody  else. 
Then  his  work  will  be  of  better 
quality  and  more  abundant.  He 
ought  to  be  thankful  every  minute 
of  his  life  for  his  two  eyes,  his  two 
hands,  his  two  feet.  Even  his  face 
might  be  worse  than  it  is.  He 
ought  to  learn  to  sing  "Count  Your 
Blessings,''  and  then  set  apart  five 
minutes  out  of  every  hour  of  the 
working  day  for  a  song  service. 
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Courses  of  study  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  state  continue  their 
flights  to  our  desk  which  perpetu- 
ate the  appropriation  of  college 
nomenclature.  The  first  and  second 
class  people  in  the  high  school  are 
called  freshmen  and  sophomores, 
with  the  greatest  seriousness  and 
nonchalance.  The  teacher  does  not 
style  himself  "professor,"  but  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that  he  expects  every- 
body else  to  do  so,  seeing  that  he 
has  advanced  two-thirds  of  the  way 
into  the  college  precincts.  Now, 
suppose  this  professor  should  find 
occasion  to  spank  one  of  these 
freshmen  or  sophomores.  But,  no ! 
Perish  the  thought !  No  professor, 
no  matter  what  he  professes,  could 
bring  himself  to  heap  such  indig- 
nity upon  one  who  supports  such 
an  appellation,  no  matter  what  the 
provocation.  Will  all  these  profes- 
sors as  well  as  the  freshmen  and 
sophomores  forgive  us  this  violent 

supposition  ? 

*     ♦     * 

Now  THAT  we  have  raised  the 
question  we  find  that  many  of  the 
leading  school  people  of  the  state 
have  been  reflecting  upon  this  same 
matter  of  the  certificating  of  teach- 
ers. While  no  one  thus  far  has 
wrought  a  plan  in  detail,  the  con- 
sensus of  thought  seems  to  center 
upon  the  conviction  that  some  meth- 
od should  be  devised  by  which 
credit  will  be  given  for  culture  and 
successful  experience.  It  is  cer- 
tainly right  and  sane  to  give  teach- 
ers credit  for  doing  Reading  Circle 


wofk,  for  reading  professional 
journals,  for  doing  summer  work, 
and  for  taking  part  in  the  meetings 
all  over  the  state  that  tend  to 
broaden  our  professional  horizon. 
The  arithmetic  and  geography  will 
not  suffer  in  the  least  from  these 
forms  of  professional  activity.  On 
the  contrary,  with  the  better  per- 
spective, they  will  take  their  true 
place  in  the  educational  scheme. 
Let  the  premium  be  placed  upon 
this  sort  of  professional  work  and 
zeal. 

*     *     * 

One  teacher  of  United  States 
history  in  Ohio  calls  the  pupils  to 
her  desk,  one  by  one,  and  has  them 
recite  in  an  undertone  upon  a  para- 
graph of  the.  assigned  lesson. 
Meantime,  the  others,  are  making 
ready  for  the  ordeal,  or  sacrifice, 
or  whatever  it  should  be  called.  In 
what  green  fields  of  pedagogy  this 
teacher  has  been  rioting  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  We  have  not  seen  her 
method  commended  in  any  of  the 
standard  works  on  the  subject.  Her 
plan  seems  about  forty  degrees 
worse  than  the  plan  in  vogue  in  the 
dark  ages  when  the  history  was  used 
as  a  reading  book  and  pupils  merely 
read  paragraphs  in  rotation.  The 
history  recitation  should  be  the  oc- 
casion of  full  and  free  discussion 
with  an  occasional  dip  into  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  things.  Every 
pupil  in  the  class  should  have  the 
benefit  of  what  all  the  others  know 
of  the  subject  in  order  to  clarify 
and  reinforce  what  he  himself  has 
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learned.     We  move  this  teacher's 
method  be  relegated  to  oblivion. 

«     «     « 

And  now  appears  J.  H.  Snyder 
in  the  role  of  detective  and  thus 
adds  a  new  wrinkle  in  the  School 
Commissioner's  office.  We  hope 
some  one  will  report  this  case  to 
Dr.  Osier.  Mr.  Snyder  is  a  little 
backward  in  coming  forward,  but 
possibly  this  proves  that  circum- 
stances develop  the  man.  We  are 
not  fully  informed  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  books  he  reads,  but  we 
naturally  infer  that  Conan  Doyle 
and  Anna  Katharine  Green  are 
prominent.  We  can  now  see  that 
in  his  boyhood  days  he  was  em- 
ployed to  discover  the  nest  of  the 
old  turkey  hen,  out  in  the  orchard 
among  the  burdocks,  and  ferret  out 
the  hens'  nests  in  hay-mow,  straw- 
rick,  and  under  the  barn.  No  doubt 
he  has  treed  many  a  rabbit  in  brush- 
heaps  and  hollow-logs,  and  run 
many  a  chipmunk  to  earth  under 
some  old  stump.  But  this  latest 
outbreak  is  rather  unusual  for  a 
school  man  and  shows  him  in  a 
new  light.  However  we  may  ac- 
count for  it,  it  was  a  clever  piece  of 
work  and  Mr.  Snyder  ought  to  re- 
ceive thanks  and  congratulations 
from  all  Ohio  school  people. 
*     *     * 

Every  reader  of  these  words  is, 
to  a  very  appreciable  extent,  in- 
debted to  every  advertiser  who  is 
represented  in  our  pages.  This,  we 
are  aware,  is  putting  the  case  some- 


what  different  from  the  ordinary 
conception,   but   this   statement    is 
quite  capable  of  clear  demonstra- 
tion.   No  educational  journal  could 
be  published  in  Ohio  without  the 
assistance  of  advertisers  and,  hence, 
these  advertisers  render  the  publica- 
tion of  educational  periodicals  pos- 
sible.    This  being  the  case,  every 
reader  of  such  publications  becomes 
a  debtor  to  these  people  who  adver- 
tise.   Hence,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  fair  play,  these  adver- 
tisers should  receive  our  considera- 
tion.    The  book  publishers  are  of 
great  service  to  all  educational  pub- 
lications, and,  therefore  to  all  read- 
ers   of    these    publications,    other 
things  being  equal,  these  publishers 
should  receive  first  consideration. 
The  principle  of  reciprocity  bulks 
large  in  this  matter,  when  the  case 
is   considered   carefully   and   can- 
didly. 


CHANCEUOrS  «'OUft  SCHOOLS.'* 
PAGES  72-132. 

1.  Meetings  of  the  Board. 

(a)  Regular,  (b)  Special,  (c) 
Time,  (d)  Order  of  business, 
(e)  Committees,  (f)  Privileges, 
duties  and  limitations  of  indi- 
dividual  members. 

2.  Discussion  of  statement:  "The 
tendency  in  America  is  to  build 
fine  school  buildings  and  to  em- 
ploy cheap  teachers." 

3.  Relation  of  Superintendent  to 
Board  of  Education. 

(a)  As  administrator,  (b)  as 
supervisor. 
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4.  Relation  of  Principal  to  Board 
of  Education,  Superintendent 
and  School. 

5.  Discussion  of  statements:  ''In 
the  good  superintendent,  skill  in 
supervision  is  more  important 
than  ability  in  administration,'* 
and  "The  tactful  superintendent 
desires  no  credit." 

0.  Objects  of  Supervision. 

7.  Guiding  Principles  in  the  Selec- 
tion of  Teachers. 

8.  Amount  of  Supervision. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—  Supt.  E.  A.  Kolb,  of  Hilliards, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
in  South  High  school,  Columbus, 
succeeding  Frank  McKinney,  who 
is  doing  work  in  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

—  Prin.  Chas.  F.  Limbach,  of 
Crestline,  has  had  a  long  siege  of 
typhoid  fever,  but  has  so  far  recov- 
ered as  to  be  able  to  resume  his 
work  at  the  head  of  the  high  school. 

—  The  institute  officers  in  Tus- 
carawas county  are :  President,  W. 
E.  Beck,  Port  Washington;  Secre- 
tary, G.  C.  Maurer,  New  Philadel- 
phia; Executive  Committee,  F.  P. 
Geiger,  Canal  Dover;  A.  C.  Baker, 
Bolivar;  Augusta  Van  Lehn^  Tus- 
carawas; O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  S. 
E.  Forney,  Canal  Dover. 

—  More  than  600  students  are 
taking  chemistry  in  Ohio  State 
University  this  year  and,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  th^  work  in  class 


and  laboratory,  a  large  teaching 
force  is  required.  The  enrollment 
in  the  university  this  year  is  some- 
thing more  than  200  over  last  year 
and  the  number  of  new  students 
about  650. 

—  Supt.  W.  O.  Lambert  and 
Prin.  W.  C.  Dyer  are  getting  things 
done  in  Lisbon.  Chemistry  has 
been  addded  to  the  course  and  a 
laboratory'  fitted  up  and  additional 
apparatus  for  the  physical  labora- 
tory purchased. 

—  Through  the  enterprise  of 
Supt.  C.  L.  Martzolff,  of  New  Lex- 
ington, the  Ohio  Archaeological 
and  Historical  society  has  come  in- 
to possession  of  the  site  and  the 
monument  commemorating  the 
massacre  of  Big  Bottom,  situated 
between  Stockport  and  Roxbury. 
The  ground,  about  two  acres,  was 
given  by  Obadiah  Brokaw.  The 
formal  transfer  occurred  Sept.  30 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  company. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  E. 
O.  Randall,  Hon.  D.  J.  Ryan,  Hon. 
E.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  Hon.  Tod  B. 
Galloway,  and  Supt.  C.  L.  Martz- 
olff,  and  an  original  poem  was  read 
by  James  Ball  Naylor. 

—  Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer,  of  Cincin- 
nati, rejoices  in  the  fact  that  the 
school  levy  in  that  city  has  been  in- 
creased and  that  $100,000  will  thus 
be  added  to  the  school  fund  annu- 
ally. 

—  Miss  Olive  Moore,  of  Milford, 
is  teaching  this  year  in  Madison- 
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ville,  and  also  Miss  Emma  Dann, 
of  Middletown,  who  has  charge  of 
the  work  in  English. 

—  Visiting  teachers  in  Columbus 
November  10  and  11  will  find 
courteous  young  men  at  the  depots 
and  hotels  to  direct  them  about  the 
city.  These  young  men  will  wear 
badges  by  which  they  can  be  easily 
identified. 

—  John  H.  Jones  has  come  mto 
Ohio  from  Iowa  to  represent  AUyn 
&  Bacon  and  is  proving  himself  a 
most  genial  gentleman. 

— ^The  Central  Ohio  teachers 
will  meet  promptly  at  4  o'clock 
Nov.  ID  at  the  west  front  of  the 
State  House,  where  a  group  photo 
will  be  made  by  L.  M.  Jones. 

—  With  the  additions  of  the  year 
Clark  county  has  ten  rural  high 
schools,  enrolling  342  students. 

—  A  leader  in  all  advanced 
movements  is  Supt.  J.  R.  Qarkt, 
of  Mad  River  township,  Clark 
county,  president  of  the  Teachers' 
association  and  for  the  past  eight 
years  a  member  of  the  board  of  ex» 
aminers.  More  than  one  township 
high  school  of  the  county  was 
founded  through  his  untiring  ef- 
forts. Since  taking  charge  of  his 
present  field  two  years  ago,  he  has 
built  up  a  magnificent  township  li- 
brary, raised  the  enrollment  of  the 
high  school  from  fifteen  to  fifty  and 
placed  it  in  the  first  class.  Supt. 
Clarke  is  a  practical  scholar  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  with  a  host 


of  admirers  and  fortunate  indeed 
are  they  who  claim  his  services. 

—  The  township  superintendents 
of  Clark  county  have  formed  a  per- 
manent organization.  They  will 
meet  each  month  and  discuss  the 
practical  questions  that  arise.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  the 
books  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible 
throughout  the  county. 

—  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  Prof.  F. 

B.  Willis  and  Miss  Lillie  Paris 
were  the  instructors  at  the  Pauld- 
ing county  institute  and  all  did  ex- 
cellent work.  Three  evenings  of 
the  week  were  occupied  respective- 
ly by  Prof.  Frank  S.  Fox,  Dr.  C. 

C.  Miller  and  Prof.  Willis. 

—  Supt.  L.  M.  Eschbach,  of 
Grover  Hill,  and  W.  A.  Sellers,  of 
Payne,  were  elected  members  of  the 
executive  committee  in  Paulding 
county.  S.  M.  Shank  and  Kath- 
arine McDonnell  were  re-electerf 
president  and  secretary  respectively. 

—  Paulding  county  teachers  held 
tlieir  first  institute  at  Grover  Hill, 
Oct.  14.  Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller,  of 
Findlay,  addressed  the  teachers. 

—  Supt.  L.  M.  Eschbach  has 
been  reappointed  school  examiner 
in  Paulding  county.  The  other  ex- 
aminers  are  Supt.  J.  H.  Finley,  of 
Antwerp,  and  F.  J.  Stinchcomb,  of 
Payne. 

—  Before  Supt.  and  Mrs.  S.  J. 
LafFerty  left  Johnsville  for  their 
new  home  in  Columbus,  where  Mr. 
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Lafferty  has  become  a  student  at 
Ohio  State  University,  they  were 
tendered  an  elegant  reception  by 
their  friends  and  neighbors.  A 
feast,  a  fine  rocker,  and  words  of 
praise  and  good  wishes  were  the 
chief  items  of  the  programme. 

—  The  comer-stone  of  the  new 
Wells  High  school  of  Steubenville 
was  laid  Sept.  29  with  appropriate 
exercises.  Hon.  E.  A.  Jones  was 
the  orator  of  the  day  and  his  ad- 
dress was  thoroughly  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  Prin.  D.  W.  Mat- 
lack,  in  introducing  Commissioner 
Jones,  made  a  very  felicitous  speech. 
Hon.  John  A.  Kithcart,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  also 
gave  a  short  but  inspiring  address. 
Supt.  Van  Cleve  read  a  list  of  the 
mementoes  deposited  in  the  comer- 
stone.  Fully  3,000  people  were 
present  and  the  whole  city  is  feel- 
ing the  impetus  of  this  significant 
advance  in  school  affairs. 

—  The  officers  of  the  Mercer 
County  Institute  are:  President, 
W.  A.  Bair,  Celina,  0.,  No.  10; 
Vice-President,  R.  E.  Oflenhauer, 
Mendon,  O. ;  Secretary,  Miss  Clara 
L.  Penn,  Rockford,  O. ;  Secretary 
of  Reading  Circle,  J.  F.  Frick, 
Mendon,  O. ;  Executive  Committee, 
Supt.  James  Ross,  Ft.  Recovery, 
O. ;  Supt.  Wilkin,  Celina,  O. ;  John 
H.  Koesters,  Chickasaw,  O.,  No.  i. 

—  In  order  to  become  more  close- 
ly identified  with  the  school  inter- 
ests of  Ohio  the  following  profes- 
sors of  the  Ohio  State  University 


will  be  pleased  to  address  teachers' 
meetings  during  the  year  for  their 
expenses:  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  E. 
M.,  "The  Mineral  Resources  of 
Ohio  and  their  Possibilities ;"  J.  A. 
Bownocker,  Sc.  D.,  "Physical  Ge- 
ography;" A.  D.  Cole,  A.  M.,  "Il- 
lustrations of  Physical  Principles 
from  Every-Day  Life,"  "Home- 
Made  Apparatus  for  Elementary 
Science  Teaching;"  D.  R.  Major, 
Ph.  D.,  "Educational  Psychology,'* 
"Psychology  of  Childhood;"  J.  E. 
Hagerty,  Ph.  D.,  "The  School  as  a 
Social  Institution,"  "The  Economic 
Geography  of  Ohio ;"  J.  R.  Taylor, 
A.  M.,  "The  Teaching  of  English 
Literature,"  "The  Uses  of  Comedy 
—  Reading,  'As  You  Like  It;'"  K 
L.  Landacre,  A.  B.,  "Nature  Stu- 
dy;" A.  H.  Tuttle,  A.  M.,  "United 
States  History  and  Civics;"  T.  H. 
Haines,  Ph.  D.,  "Psychology  for 
Teachers;"  T.  K.  Lewis,  Sc.  B.^ 
"Manual  Training  in  the  Publk 
Schools,"  "Educarional  Value  of 
Manual  Training." 

—  Good  reports  drift  in  from 
Canton  as  to  Supt.  Baxter  and  his 
work.  Teachers,  patrons,  and  pu- 
pils are  becoming  convinced  that  he 
IS  the  man  for  the  place  and  that 
he  will  work  unceasingly  for  their 
interests. 

—  Miss  Laura  Tressel,  who 
taught  last  year  in  the  high  school 
at  Greenville,  is  now  doing  similar 
work  at  Parkersburg,  and  has  al- 
ready won  the  hearts  of  pupils  and 
people. 
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—  Miss  Flora  Hoover  and  Miss 
Ella  Howe  of  Granville,  Supt.  F.  P. 
Housholder  and  his  corps  of  Utica, 
and  Supt.  C.  E.  Bebout  of  Hebron 
visited  the  Columbus  schools  Octo- 
ber 6th  —  their  own  schools  having 
closed  in  the  interest  of  the  Lick- 
ing county  fair. 

—  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  just  published  "The  Insti- 
tutional History  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Katharine  Coman,  of 
Wellesley,  a  book  that  will  be  heart- 
ily welcomed  by  every  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  development  of 
this  phase  of  our  country's  history. 

—  Miss  Nellie  Merriman,  of  Gal- 
lipolis,  is  teaching  Latin  in  the  high 
.school  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  and 
doing  good  service.  She  is  a  most 
-excellent  teacher  and  Supt.  Swartz 
-is  to  be  congratulated. 

—  Wilmington  is  completing  a 
fine  addition  to  the  East  building  to 
accommodate  the  rapidly  growing 
numbers.  The  high  school  is  well 
equipped  and  is  doing  excellent 
work,  with  its  efficient  corps  of  in- 
structors. Supt.  E.  P.  West  is 
justly  proud  of  the  schools  and  is 
sparing  no  pains  to  make  them  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  state.  He  has 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
patrons,  who  think  him  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 

—  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Parkersburg.  W.Va.,  have  arranged 
for    the    entire    teaching    force    to 


visit  Columbus,  Nov.  9-1 1,  to  visit 
schools  and  attend  the  Central  Ohio 
meeting.  There  are  95  teachers  in 
the  corps  and  their  expenses  will 
be  paid  by  the  board.  This  action 
of  our  West  Virginia  neighbors 
shows  them  to  be  men  of  generous 
impulses  and  of  broad  conceptions 
of  school  work.  The  teachers  will 
see  to  it  that  the  investment  pays. 

—  The  new  college  year  at  Mari- 
etta has  opened  under  very  favor- 
able conditions.  The  enrollment  of 
students  has  largely  increased,  sev- 
eral faculty  vacancies  have  been 
excellently  filled,  and  the  note  of 
progress  is  everywhere  in  evidence. 
On  the  sth  of  October  contracts 
w(fre  let  for  two  new  buildings  to 
be  immediately  erected  upon  the 
campus.  The  dormitory  is  to  be 
torn  down  and  its  site  occupied 
with  a  fine  library  building  to  cost 
about  S6o,ooo,  with  a  capacity  of 
about  200,000  volumes.  This  w'ill 
provide  a  fitting  abode  for  one  of 
the  most  valuable  college  libraries 
in  the  \\'est,  numbering  at  present 
over  60,000  volumes.  Provision  has 
also  been  made  for  proper  display 
of  the  Slack  collection  of  historical 
documents  recently  donated  to  the 
college.  These  are  of  very  great 
interest  and  value.  A  new  dormi- 
tory to  cost  about  $40,000  will  also 
be  erected  at  once.  The  plans  call 
for  a  modern  structure  to  accom- 
modate over  fifty  students,  with  ar- 
rangements more  like  the  modern 
club   than  the   traditional   college. 
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These  new  plans  give  a  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm and  hopefulness  to  the 
whole  institution. 

—  Miss  Elma  La  Trace  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  supervisor  of 
drawing  and  penmanship  in  the 
Steubenville  schools,  and  will  de- 
vote herself  to  studio  work.  Her 
successor  will  be  chosen,  probably, 
before  this  issue  of  the  Monthly 
is  sent  out. 

—  At  Steubenville  the  new 
teachers  are  Misses  Eva  Crous,  of 
the  Oxford  Normal  School,  whose 
home  is  in  Oxford ;  Mabel  Wilkes, 
of  Athens ;  Ella  Schlupe,  of  Millers- 
burg;  Fannie  Ryan,  of  St.  Clairs- 
ville;  Lois  Grove,  of  Cadiz;  Ida 
Odell  and  Jean  Munn,  of  Steuben- 
ville. 

—  September's  statistical  report 
of  the  Steubenville  schools  shows 
an  increase  of  about  100  over  last 
year.  There  has  been  a  steady 
growth  of  the  thriving  river  town 
that  has  brought  the  enrollment  sev- 
eral hundred  higher  in  the  last  three 
years.  September's  total  enroll- 
ment was  2,338. 

—  Jefferson  County  and  Steu- 
benville City  Teachers'  Institute 
held  the  first  adjourned  session  of 
the  year  at  Steubenville,  October 
28,  with  Supt.  H.  C.  Muckley,  of 
Cleveland,  as  the  speaker  from 
abroad. 

—  One  of  the  most  attractive 
books  that  has  come  to  our  desk  re- 
cently is  a  new  book  on  Physics  by 
Chas.  Riborg  Mann,  of  the  Univer- 


sity of  Chicago,  and  Geo.  Ransom 
Twiss,  of  Central  High  School, 
Cleveland.  The  publishers  are 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
and  the  publishers  and  authors  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  their  suc- 
cees  in  giving  to  the  schools  such 
a  worthy  book.  The  great  charm 
of  this  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
authors  evidently  had  in  mind  all 
the  while,  the  real,  living,  flesh  and 
blood  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools 
as  well  as  the  questions  over  which 
these  same  boys  and  girls  have  puz- 
zled. This  is  to  say  that  the  book 
is  thoroughly  practical  while  it  in- 
culcates the  scientific  spirit.  The 
illustrations  are  not  the  old  stock 
in  trade,  conventional  wood  cuts — 
but  cuts  made  from  recent  photo- 
graphs that  really  illustrate. 

—  Supt.  C.  F.  Stinebaugh,  of 
Perrysburg,  and  Miss  Louise  Hen- 
derson, of  Weston,  were  recently 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride 
and  are  now  enjoying  the  congrat- 
ulations of  their  many  friends  all 
over  Ohio. 

—  The  Bowling  Green  situation  is 
excellent.  A  new  eight-room  build- 
ing, many  new  furnishings  in  other 
buildings,  167  pupils  in  high  school, 
three  hundred  dollars  in  apparatus 
added  to  laboratory,  German  added 
to  the  course,  and  $125  in  hand  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  school  exhibit 
a  local  paper  says: 

The  exhibit  given  yesterday  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of'  Piof.  N.  D. 
O.  Wilson  and  he  is  to  be  compli- 
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mented  with  his  corps  of  teachers' 
for  the  excellent  showing  made! 
Friday  afternoon  in  all  the  lines  of 
work.  Prof.  Wilson  is  endeavor-j 
ing  to  keep  the  schools  strictly  up-^ 
to-date  and  this  is  only  one  of  the 
means  he  is  using  to  accomplish 
that  end.  I 

—  The  board  of  education  of 
Salem  township  (Jefferson  County) 
has  asked  the  board  of  examiners 
to  revoke  the  certificate  of  a 
teacher  who  accepted  another  posi- 
tion at  a  higher  salary.  The  out- 
come of  the  case  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

—  I  know  not  if  dark  or  bright 

Shall  be  my  lot, 
If  that  wherein  my  hopes  delight 

Be  best  or  not; 
■My  bark  if  wafted  from  the  strand 

By  breath  divine, 
And  on  the  helm  there  rests  a  hand 

Other  than  mine, — 
One  who  has  known  in  storms  to 
sail 

I  have  on  board. 
Above  the  raging  of  the  gale 

I  hear  my  Lord. 
He    holds    me    when    the    billows 
smite,  — 

I  shall  not  fall. 
If  sharp,  —  'tis  short ;    if  long,  — 
'tis  light ; 

He  tempers  all. 

—  Dean  Alford, 

—  Supt.  Sharkey  and  J.  H.  Sny- 
der, chief  clerk  in  Commissioner 
Jones'  office,  neatly  trapped  Holmes 
Williams,  of  Kenton,  who  secured 
a  copy  of  the  uniform  questions  for 


the  October  examination  of  a 
printer  at  Van  Wert  and  took  them 
to  Lima.  At  this  city  Williams 
met  several  young  men  in  a  room 
of  a  hotel  and  they  were  busily 
engaged  making  copies  when  Mr. 
Snyder,  with  the  chief  of  police, 
entered  from  an  adjoining  room 
and  arrested  the  entire  party.  Supt 
Sharkey  shadowed  the  man  Wil- 
liams in  Van  Wert  and  rode  on 
the  car  with  him  to  Lima,  where 
he  met  Mr.  Snyder,  who  had  al- 
ready arranged  the  trap.  This 
leakage  had  been  known  for  some 
time,  and  it  is  most  fortunate  that 
this  exposure  has  been  made.  It 
will  probably  deter  some  other 
weaklings  from  attempting  the 
same  thing.  The  theft  is  so  weak 
and  cheap  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
characterize    it   fitly. 

—  Prin.  Orrin  Bowland,  of  Van 
Wert  high,  school,  has  a  way  of 
getting  good  things  done  in  his 
school  that  is  admirable.  He  knows 
how  to  secure  good  results  in  an 
unostentatious  way,  and  the  best 
of  these  results  is  a  fine  spirit  all 
through  the  school. 

—  Supt.  A.  B.  Jones,  of  Waldo, 
has  arranged  a  course  of  lectures 
for  his  people  for  this  season  and 
thus  shows  the  bigness  of  his  make- 
up in  all  that  looks  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  community. 

—  One  of  the  progressive  superin- 
tendents in  Ohio  has  this  to  say  in 
writing  of  the  Monthly  for  Oc- 
tober:    "I  shall  reproduce  some  of 
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the  editorials  on  the  mimeograph 
and  distribute  them  to  the  120  pu- 
pils of  our  high  school,  because  I 
want  them  to  know  just  the  things 
you  have  said." 

—  The  Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  written  us 
a  letter  from  which  we  quote  as 
follows : 

In  the  October  Educational 
Monthly  I  notice  this  and  I  quote  it : 

"In  the  good  old  times  a  boy  was 
permitted  to  work  at  a  hard  prob- 
lem for  days  and  applauded  when 
he  won  success.  We  are  now  in- 
clined to  hurry  him  on  to  the  an- 
swer by  hook  or  crook  and  so  rob 
him  of  all  the  joy  of  victory.  Hard 
work  makes  fiber." 

To  all  this  which  I  quote  I  re- 
spond with  a  hearty  amen.  It  is 
really  refreshing  to  find  a  school 
man  who  has  the  courage  and  back- 
bone to  say  that.  Because  the 
mayor  of  New  York,  in  his  talk  at 
Asbury  Park  saw  fit  to  insist  upon 
the  importance  of  the  common 
English  branches,  there  has  been 
a  great  rumpus  raised  in  all  edu- 
cational circles.  I  very  well  re- 
member, so  long  ago  that  it  seems 
like  a  dream,  the  ambition  which 
existed  in  our  little  country  school 
to  see  which  one  of  us  would  work 
through  the  Arithmetic  that  win- 
ter without  help  from  anybody.  I 
very  well  remember  the  pride  with 
which  I  told  my  father  one  night 
that  "I  have  worked  through  every 
sum  in  the  Arithmetic  and  have  not 


had  any  help  from  any  one."     I 
had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  it. 

—  Ohio  loses  a  good  school  man 
in  the  person  of  Supt.  E.  K.  Barnes 
who  by  his  own  desire  leaves  Os- 
born  this  year  to  assume  control  of 
the  schools  of  Lebanon,  Oregon. 
Mr.  Barnes  has  made  an  enviable 
record  for  himself  and  is  regarded 
as  one  of  our  most  conscientious 
and  successful  educators.  The 
change  to  the  northwest  is  made 
in  the  hope  that  Mrs.  Barnes  may 
be  benefitted  in  health.  The 
Monthly  will  follow  them,  and 
many  friends  throughout  the  state 
join  in  best  wishes  for  their  health 
and  prosperity. 

—  The  farmer  upon  his  return 
from  Chicago  said  he  didn't  like 
the  place  at  all.  Said  he,  "I  was 
down  there  on  State  street,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  they  wuz  behind  with 
their  haulin'."  The  moral  of  this 
story  is  something  like  this :  These 
teachers  who  are  so  short  on  in- 
formati6n  that  they  must  resort  to 
answers  that  some  one  else  has 
given  to  the  uniform  questions,  or 
as  the  young  men  in  Lima  did,  get 
some  one  to  steal  the  questions  for 
them  in  advance  —  all  these  must 
be  woefully  "behind  with  their 
haulin'." 

—  Supt.  N.  D.  O.  Wilson,  of 
Bowling  Green,  Supt.  S.  H.  Lay- 
ton,  Fostoria,  and  Supt.  B.  O. 
Martin,  North  Baltimore,  acted  as 
judges  of  the  educational  exhibit 
at  the  Hancock  County  fair. 
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—  The  new  teachers  in  the  Bow- 
ling Green  high  school  are  H.  C. 
Dietrich,  principal;  Walter  Shaw, 
English;  Martin  Fluckey,  Science, 
and  Miss  Nellie  Campbell,  History. 

—  The  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association  will  hold  its  thirty-fifth 
annual  session  at  Canal  Dover,  O., 
December  ist  and  2d.  Judging 
from  present  indications,  there  will 
be  a  large  attendance  at  this  meet- 
ing and  the  program  will  be  inter- 
esting. The  committee  has  secured 
a  splendid  array  of  talent  and  the 
subjects  on  the  program  will  cover 
every  department  of  school  work. 
Hon.  O.  T.  Corson  will  deliver  the 
Annual  Address  to  the  association 
on  Friday  evening.  His  subject 
will  be,  "Schools  and  People  of 
Foreign  Lands."  The  following 
will  also  appear  on  the  program: 
Hon.  Edmund  A.  Jones,  Prof.  W. 
^^^  Boyd,  Columbus;  Miss  Rea 
McCain, ^  Lebanon;  Pres.  S.  S. 
Fisher,  West  Lafayette;  Prin.  C. 
S.  Hoskinson,  Zanesville>  Supt. 
L.  E.  York,  Barnesville;  Supt.  J. 
M.  Richardson,  McCoi*nellsville; 
Supt.  C.  L.  Cronebaugh,  Massil- 
lon;  Prin.  D.  J.  Schaefer,  Dres- 
den ;  Supt.  H.  S.  Piatt,  Coshocton ; 
Supt.  H.  Z.  Hobson,  Cambridge; 
Supt.  J.  L.  McDonald,  Wellsville; 
Supt.  F.  W.  Wenner,  Martins 
Ferry;  Supt.  W.  A.  Forsythe,  Mal- 
vern; Supt.  J.  E.  Clark,  Scio; 
Supt.  L.  E.  Everett,  Uhrichsville ; 
Supt.  C.  S.  McVey,  Woodsfield; 
Supt.    T.    y.    INIcMillan,    Marietta; 


Supt.  Wilson  Hawkins,  Mingo 
Junction;  Miss  Emma  MoncriefiF, 
Steubenville,  and  Miss  Carintha 
Whipple,  Malta. 

The  railroads  liave  granted  a  one 
fare  rate  for  the  round  trip  from 
all  points  in  the  fourteen  Ohio 
counties  comprising  the  E.  O.  T. 
A.  district,  to  persons  presenting 
certificates  of  identification  signed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  If  any  teachers  in  the 
district  have  failed  to  receive  a  pro- 
gram for  this  meeting  and  expect 
to  attend  this  session,  they  will 
please  write  to  Supt.  F.  P.  Geiger, 
Canal  Dover,  who  will  send 
promptly  both  program  and  cer- 
tificate of  identification.  The  cer- 
tificate of  identification  costs  noth- 
ing, but  the  teachers  must  have  it 
before  they  can  expect  the  reduced 
rate. 

The  officers  of  the  association 
are:  President,  Supt.  G.  C.  Mau- 
rer,  New  Philadelphia;  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Supt.  W.  G.  Wolfe,  Quaker 
City;  Secretary,  Miss  Margaret 
Fulton,  Barnesville ;  Treasurer, 
Prin.  Geo.  M.  Plumer,  Marietta. 
Executive  Committee,  Supt.  F.  P. 
Geiger,  Canal  Dover;  Supt.  J.  B. 
Conard,  Malta;  and  Supt.  E.  E. 
Smock,  Dresden. 

—  The  Van  Wert  City  Institute, 
October  12-14,  was  attended  by  all 
the  city  teachers,  quite  a  number 
from  the  country  schools,  a  goodly 
number  of  citizens  and  some  of  the 
high  school  pupils.    The  instructors 
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were  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  Supt. 

E.  B.  Cox,  Miss  Anna  Logan  and 

F.  B.  Pearson. 

—  Miss  Amanda  M.  Weber,  of 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  is  the  new  su- 
pervisor of  music  in  the  schools  of 
Xenia. 

-^  Miss  Grace  Hall,  a  graduate 
« of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  is  teaching  Latin 
and  German  this  year  in  the  high 
school  of  Van  Wert. 

—  The  Marietta  high  school  has 
an  enrollment  of  243  and  the  out- 
look for  the  year  is  unusually  good. 

—  Supt.*  Will  C.  Merritt,  of  Dub- 
lin, is  making  plans  for  a  course  of 
lectures  for  the  winter.  His  mind 
is  always  busy  with  plans  for  the 
benefit  of  his  people. 

—  The  Mansfield  A'ezvs  states  the 
•case  in  this  wise  in  a  recent  issue: 

The  value  of  a  thorough  educa- 
tion fitting  a  young  man  for  liis  life 
work  is  no  1  onger  a  debatable 
question.  The  recent  report  of  the 
United  States  bureau  of  education 
shows  that  a  boy  with  a  conmion 
school  education  has  practically  one 
chance  in  9,000  of  general  recog- 
nition as  a  successful  man  in  some 
department  of  human  endeavor  and 
usefulness.  A  high  school  educa- 
tion increases  his  chances  of  such 
success  by  about  tw^enty-two  times, 
while  a  college  education  gives  a 
young  man  about  ten  times  the 
probability  of  success  and  advance- 
ment possessed  by  the  high  school 
graduate,  or  about  two  hundred 
times  the  opportunity  open  to  a  boy 
with  only  a  common  school  educa- 
>tion. 


—  The  Bath  township,  Greene 
County  teachers  had  a  good  meet- 
ing October  9th  with  an  excellent 
program.  Miss  Maidie  Wilson  read 
a  paper  on  "Elementary  Agricul- 
ture and  Nature  Work"  which  we 
shall  publish  in  our  next  number. 
Last  year  the  volunteer  agricultural 
club  numbered  37.  This  year  95. 
Supt.  D.  H.  Barnes  knows  how  to 
do  things. 

—  If  the  new  English  Literature 
by  Newcomer,  which  is  published 
by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
contained  nothing  but  the  portrait 
plates  it  would  be  a  most  valuable 
book.  But  these  plates  are  but  an 
incident.  This  book  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  teachers  who  are  in- 
terested in  Literature. 

—  Supt.  Chauncey  Lawrence,  of 
Waverly,  is  seeking  the  pennant 
also.  The  total  enrollment  is  405 
and  the  high  school  enrollment  91, 
about  twenty-two  and  a  half  per 
cent.    Now,  gentlemen,  speak  up. 

—  A  little  girl  in  the  Columbus 
schools  not  long  since  was  asked  to 
compare  the  adjective  sick.  Her 
answer  was,  "Sick,  zvorse,  dead," 

—  The  New.  Lexington  high 
school  enrolls  94  this  year,  a  good 
increase.  Supt.  Martzolff  will  ad- 
dress the  Warren  County  Associa- 
tion November  25. 

—  Charles  Carman,  a  graduate  of 
Adelbert,  is  the  new  teacher  of 
English  in  the  Piqua  high  school. 
On  Sundays  he  preaches  to  a  con- 
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gregation  a  short  distance  out  of 
the  city. 

—  President  Jordan  says  that  the 
measure  of  a  man's  sin  is  the  dif- 
ference between  what  he  is  and 
what  he  might  be. 

—  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  of  Van 
Wert,  looks  forward  eagerly  to  the 
completion  of  the  fine  new  building 
which  will  be  ready  about  the  first 
of  the  year.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion purchased  an  entire  block  as  a 
site  for  this  building  and  hence 
there  will  be  ample  room  for 
breathing  and  playing.  The  build- 
ing will  cost  about  $60,000. 

—  Prin.  John  R.  Franklin,  of 
the  Putnam  School,  Marietta,  died 
at  his  home  October  9th  after  an 
illness  of  but  a  few  days.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
highly  respected  teachers  in  south-* 
em  Ohio.  Much  of  his  teaching 
was  done  in  the  country  and  village 
schools  in  Noble  county,  and  his 
record  is  clean  and  bright.  Many 
friends  mourn  his  going,  but  re- 
joice in  the  work  he  has  done  and 
the  heritage  of  a  noble  life  which 
he  has  left  to  them. 

—  The  Painesville  High  School 
has  an  enrollment  this  year  of  265 
pupils.  The  enrollment  of  all  the 
schools  is  1045.  Of  last  year's 
graduating  class,  numbering  40,  of 
whom  19  were  young  men,  19  are 
enrolled  this  year  in  college.  The 
chemical  laboratory  has  been 
greatly  improved  with  a  new  mod- 
em equipment  and  is  now  one  of 


the  best.  The  new  course  in  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  recently 
added  to  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment, has  proved  to  be  a  popular 
one. 

—  The  opening  of  the  new  Car- 
negie Library  in  Parkersburg,  Sep- 
tember 5th,  was  the  occasion  of  a 
veritable  educational  revival  and 
love-feast.  The  local  press  teemed 
with  glowing  accounts  and  cuts  of 
the  promoters  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Supt.  J.  W. 
Swartz  came  in  for  his  full  share 
of  the  glory.  We  have  before  us 
a  beautiful  souvenir  booklet  which 
was  issued  as  a  part  of  the  celebra- 
tion. Everything  is  on  the  up- 
grade in  Parkersburg. 

—  The  Delineator,  in  the  issues 
for  October  and  November,  pub- 
lishes two  notable  articles  by  Supt. 
William  PI.  Maxwell,  of  New 
York,  on  "Education  for  Life 
Through  Living." 

—  G.  A.  Bricker,  the  new  high 
school  principal  at  McArthur,  is 
making  an  excellent  record  and 
winning  words  of  praise  from  those 
who  are  in  position  to  know  what 
good  work  is. 

—  The  Delaware  high  school 
numbers  360,  and  Supt.  Stokes 
thinks  they  hold  the  banner  for  a 
city  of  that  size. 

—  John  Kern,  a  graduate  of  Col- 
gate University,  is  the  new  Science 
teacher  in  the  Urbana  high  school 
this  year. 
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—  W.  S.  Robinson  is  moving 
about  among  the  school,  pointing 
out  the  merits  of  Macmillan  Co/s 
books,  and,  all  unconsciously,  mak- 
ing hosts  of  good  friends. 

—  Supt.  C.  H.  Stanbery,  of  Nor- 
wich, recently  resigned  his  position 
to  accept  the  superintendency  at 
Adamsville  at  an  increase  in  sal- 
ary. He  is  accounted  one  of  the 
stalwart  school  men  of  Muskingum 
County. 

—  The  Ottawa  schools  received 
the  neat  sum  of  $98.30  in  premiums 
for  their  exhibit  at  the  Putnam 
County  fair  and  Supt.  Keinath  will 
put  it  to  good  use. 

—  B.  E.  Richardson,  of  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  spent  his  vacation  at 
St.  Clair,  Mich.,  among  the  scenes 
of  his  former  triumphs  as  a  school 
man. 

—  The  high  school  of  Wapako- 
nota  opened  with  142  pupils  this 
year  as  against  99  last  year,  an  in- 
crease of  forty-three  per  cent. 
Supt.  Helter  and  Miss  Mary  O. 
Conrath,  the  principal,  are  greatly 
pleased  with  the  outlook. 

—  Miss  Xellie  Campbell,  who 
has  made  a  notable  record  in  the 
Toledo  schools,  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition as  teacher  of  English  in  the 
Bowling  Green  high  school,  suc- 
ceeding Miss  Anna  Crisman,  who 
resigned  because  of  ill  health. 

—  The  senior  class  in  the  Mans- 
field high  school  numbers  65,  al- 
most all  of  wliom  have  selected  the 


colleges  they  will  enter  after  grad- 
uating. Prin.  H.  E.  Hall  naturally 
is  much  gratified. 

—  Prin.  F.  D.  Tubbs,  of  the 
Marion  high  school,  has  320  under 
his  banner,  the  largest  number  in 
the  history  of  the  school.  The 
grades  are  overflowing  also  and 
two  new  rooms  have  been  opened 
in  consequence. 

—  Supt.  John  E.  Morris,  of  Al- 
liance, finds  more  work  this  year. 
Six  new  school-rooms  have  been- 
opened  up  and  five  new  teachers- 
employed,  making  47  in  all.  The 
high  school  has  about  200  pupils. 

— Miss  Edna  Buchhagen  and 
Miss  Mary  C.  Fielding  are  begin- 
ning work  in  the  schools  of  Steu- 
benville  this  year. 

•  — Dr.  Bennett,  of  Piqua,  gave 
to  the  teachers  in  the  last  general 
teachers'  meeting  the  following 
topics,  which  the  teachers  discussed 
with  interest. 

1.  Avoid  the  pitfalls  of  deadly 
uniformity. 

2.  Avoid  the  deadness  of  repe- 
tition. 

3.  Schools  may  suffer  from  too- 
much  fixedness,  guard  against  rou- 
tine work. 

4.  Instruction  is  not  firing 
knowledge  at  pupils  in  the  dark. 

5.  You  are  a  poor  teacher  if 
you  must  have  every  day's  work 
definitely  marked  out. 

Dr.  Bennett  also  announced  that 
principals    >vould    be    expected    to 
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give  him  a  report,  when  called  for, 
of  each  teacher's  progress  in  the 
following  characteristics : 

i.  Keeping  up  the  teacher's 
scholarship. 

2.  Power  to  impart  knowledge. 

3.  Attention  and  interest  in  the 
recitation. 

4.  Power  developed  in  the  pu- 
pils to  acquire  knowledge  for  them- 
•selves. 

5.  School  management;  general 
control. 

6.  Sympathy  for  children. 

7.  Professional  spirit  of  the 
teacher. 

—  The  Ohio  State  University 
will  give  a  reception  to  the  Central 
Oliio  Teachers  at  the  Armory 
Tiuilding  on  the  campus  Friday 
•evening,  November  10,  after  the 
literary  exercises.  The  Friday 
evening  program  will  be  given  in 
the  University  chapel,  and  the  Sat- 
urday program  in  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

—  A  dispute  in  tlie  election  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Harrison  township,  Gallia 
•county,  last  year,  remained  unset- 
tled, and  as  a  result  all  the  teachers 
•of  that  township  were  refused  the 
payment  of  their  salaries.  The 
<leadlock  continued  until  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year,  when  the  county 
commissioners  took  up  the  matter 
and  employed  teachers  for  the 
•schools  for  this  year  and  let  con- 
tracts for  furnishing  fuel.  The 
teachers  were  paid  a. uniform  salary 


of  thirty-three  and  one-third  dol- 
lars a  month,  which  is  at  least  three 
and  one-third  dollars  more  than 
the  maximum  salary  usually  paid 
in  that  township.  Last  month  the 
.  teachers  who  served  the  township 
last  year  united  and  brought  suit 
against  the  board  for  their  pay. 
They  won  the  suit,  and  collected 
their  salaries  with  interest. 

—  The  regular  bi-monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Summit  County  Teach- 
ers* Association  was  held  at  Akron, 
Saturday,  October  14.  The  pro- 
gram consisted  of  an  inaugural  ad- 
dress by  Supt.  W.  B.  Simcox,  Rich- 
field ;  piano  solo,  by  Miss  Nellie 
Glover,  Akron ;  an  address,  ''Sam- 
uel Adams,  the  Inflexible  Agitator 
for  Independence,"  by  ex-Con- 
grcssman  John  A.  ]\IcDowell,  Mill- 
ersburg ;  vocal  solo,  by  ^Irs.  Theo. 
Boice,  Barberton ;  and  a  paper, 
"The  Active  Teacher's  Study  of 
Literature.  What?  How?  Why?" 
by  Miss  Vinnedgc,  Prin.  Lane 
school,  Akron.  The  meeting  was 
largely  attended. 

—  Darke  county  had  a  good 
meeting  at  Greenville,  October  14. 
Fully  200  teachers  in  attendance. 
The  high  school  orchestra  fur- 
nished music.  Prof.  Frank  S.  Fox 
spoke  on  the  "Mission  of  the 
Teacher"  and  *7^^^^s  Whitcomb 
Riley,"  and  P.  I.  Tussing  on  "Na- 
ture Study." 

—  Prof.  Frank  S.  Fox,  Colum- 
bus, has  received  from  the  press  his 
new  book,  ''Essential  Steps  in  Read- 
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ing  and  Speaking,"  a  book  that  cov- 
ers this  entire  subject  in  a  way  that 
will  be  helpful  to  the  school  and  the 
home.  The  illustrations  are  all 
from  original  drawings,  made  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  author. 
The  book  contains  424  pages,  and 
sells  at  $1.50. 

—  Supt.  H.  L.  Frank,  of  Marion, 
reports  71  teachers  in  the  cci*ps  and 
an  enrollment  of  320  in  the  high 
school. 

—  The  University  of  Wooster  re- 
ceived a  gift  of  $10,000  a  few  days 
ago,  from  David  Robison,  of  To- 
ledo, which  is  to  be  used  in  educat- 
ing the  children  of  foreign  mission- 
aries. 

—  "Every  task,  however  simple, 
Sets  the  soul,  that  does  it,  free." 

—  Supt.  A.  I.  McVey  and  Prin. 
Lee  Leahy  are  feeling  elated  that 
the  high  school  enrollment  has  in- 
creased from  59  to  95  in  a  single 
year  at  Blanchester. 

—  Miss  Julia  Strong  goes  from 
the  Mansfield  high  school,  where 
she  has  been  teaching  history,  to  a 
similar  position  in  the  high  school 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  Miss  Ruby 
Jones,  of  Newark,  has  been  elected 
to  fill  her  place. 

« — The  Columbus  Schoolmasters' 
Club,  at  the  meeting  October  21, 
elected  officers  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, R.  O.  Austin  ;  Vice-President, 
Geo.  P.  Harmount;  Secretary,  W. 
R.  Kersey;  Treasurer,  C.  II.  Ful- 
lerton. 


—  W.  E.  Anderson,  who  has  been 
teaching  for  the  past  two  years  in 
the  Mansfield  high  school,  has  been 
elected  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Midland  college,  at  Atchison,  Kas. 

—  Prof.  Frank  S.  Fox  has  charge 
of  the  department  of  public  speak- 
ing in  Capital  University  this  year 
in  addition  to  his  own  school. 
These,  with  his  large  amount  of 
platform  work,  keep  him  busy. 

—  R.  D.  Williamson,  who  repre- 
sents Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago,  will  make  his  headquarters- 
at  Granville  for  the  next  few 
months.  He  is  well  worthy  the- 
"glad  hand." 

—  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Dayton  has  arranged  for  the  in- 
troduction of  domestic  science  in* 
the  schools,  and  Miss  Mary  F.  Hall* 
of  Ohio  State  University  has  been 
elected  supervisor  of  the  new  de 
partment. 

— -The  Cenirai  unio  :5Cliooima* 
ters'  Club  held  their  first  meeting 
for  the  year  at  Hotel  Hartman,  Co- 
lumbus, October  20,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  new  officers,  Presi- 
dent  J.  W.  Mackinnon  and  Secre- 
tary Chas.  D.  Everett.     At  the  bus- 
iness session  Supt  L.  W.  Mackin^ 
non   of   Granville   was   elected   to- 
membership.      The  paper   of   the 
evening  was  read  by  Hon.  Edmund^ 
A.   Jones,   on  the   subject   "More- 
Money    for   the   Public   Schools."" 
This  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Wm^ 
McPherson,  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity.    Those  present  were:    C.  L. 
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Boyer,  D.  R.  Major,  J.  W.  Carr, 
\V.  O.  Thompson,  L.  B.  Demorest, 
E.  A.  Jones,  E.  B.  Stevens,  E.  L. 
Mendenhall,  Wm.  McPherson,  C. 
S.  Barrett,  E.  P.  Childs,  H.  L. 
Frank,  W.  M.  Townsend,  J.  A. 
Shawan,  T.  J.  Sanders,  J.  P.  West, 
Abram  Brown,  B.  E.  Richardson, 
J.  S.  Weaver,  J.  A.  Harlor,  J.  W. 
Mackinnon,  H.  A.  Cassidy,  J.  G. 
Leland,  J.  T.  Tuttle,  F.  B.  Pearson, 
S.  C.  Derby,  C.  L.  Martzolff,  J.  D. 
Simkins,  J.  V.  Denney,  J.  A.  Bow- 
nocker,  C.  D.  Everett,  E.  B.  Cox, 
Lewis  C.  Cox,  Wm.  McClain,  W. 
W.  Boyd,  Seth  Hayes,  J.  H.  Sny- 
der, Ralph  W.  Buck. 

—  The  one  hundredth  anniversa- 
ry of  Nelson's  victory  over  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
off  Cape  Trafalgar,  was  cele- 
brated in  London  with  imposing 
ceremonies  October  21.  One  fea- 
ture of  the  program  was  the  sing 
ing  of  Kipling's  '"Recessional." 

—  A  fine  new  stereopticon,  with 
microscopic  attachment,  has  been 
installed  in  the  high  school  at 
Mansfield,  and,  under  the  direction 
of  Prin.  H.  E.  Hall,  it  will  probably 
work  over-time. 

—  Dr.  R.  T.  Stevenson  addressed 
the  teachers  of  Columbus  and 
Franklin  county,  October  21,  on 
the  subject  "The  True  Story  of 
Slavery."  One  who  was  present 
says  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
addresses  ever  delivered  before  that 
body  of  teachers.  Miss  Blanche 
Yager,  of  Westerville,  sang  most 


acceptably,  as  always.  The  teach- 
ers are  always  glad  to  see  her  name 
on  the  program. 

—  The  Licking  county  teachers 
held  a  good  meeting  at  Utica,  Oc- 
tober 14.  Supt.  Arthur  Powell 
gave  an  excellent  address  on  "Pat- 
rick Henry."  Good  papers  were 
read  by  Miss  Fanny  Thrailkill,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Miss  Taylor,  Pataskala,. 
and  Miss  Conrad,  Utica. 

—  For  a  number  of  years  past 
certain  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  have 
been  available  for  free  service  as- 
lecturers  and  instructors  at  gather- 
ings of  teachers,  meetings  of  farm- 
ers, library  associations,  Sunday- 
school  conventions,  and  the  like. 
Such  lecture  service  has  been  of- 
fered to  those  desiring  it  on  two* 
conditions : 

1.  That  all  necessary  traveling 
and  other  expenses  of  the  lecturer 
or  instructor  be  paid  in  full  by  those 
tor  whom,  or  in  whose  behalf,  the 
speaking  service  is  rendered. 

2.  That  all  service  of  the  kind, 
requested  or  promised,  shall  be  sub- 
ject, particularly  as  to  time,  to  the 
approval  of  the  president  of  the 
university,  to  the  end  that  the  sched- 
uled  educational  work  of  the  insti- 
tution may  not  be  interfered  with 
seriously. 

The  free  service  provided  for,  as 
before  set  forth,  does  not  include 
instruction  in  teachers'  institutes,  as- 
the  same  are  now  organized  andi 
conducted  in  Ohio. 
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Some  of  the  university  faculty 
members  who  are,  at  times,  avail- 
able for  the  free  lecture  service 
.above  referred  to  are  named  here- 
with :  Alston  £llis,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  Ohio  University;  Henry 
G.  Williams,  A.  M.,  Dean  State 
Normal  College  of  Ohio  Univer- 
sity; Frederick  Treudley,  A.  B.. 
Educational  Methods;  PZdwin  \\\ 
Chubb,  Litt.  D.,  Rhetoric  and 
English :  Frank  P.  Uachman,  A. 
B.,  Ph.  D.,  History  of  Education ; 
Henry  W.  Elson,  Ph.  D..  History 
and  Political  Economy:  Oscar 
Chrisman,  A.  ^l.,  Ph.  I).,  Paidol- 
ogy  and  Psychology;  Hiram  Roy 
Wilson,  A.  M.,  Grammar  and  Eng- 
lish Literature;  Edson  INI.  Mills, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  M.,  Mathematics; 
I'lmma  S.  Waite,  Principal  of  the 
Model  School;  Lillie  A.  Faris, 
First  Critic  Teacher. 

Each  of  the  faculty  members 
named  has  a  number  of  addresses 
appropriate  for  such  gatherings  as 
those  where  his  services  are  likely 
to  be  in  demand.  The  services  of 
other  faculty  members  than  those 
herein  mentioned  can  be  secured  un- 
der the  conditions  before  named. 
The  following  and  alHed  subjects 
can  be  ably  and  instructively  dis- 
cussed by  such  professors :  Biolo- 
gy, including  Nature  Study ; 
Chemistry,  Physics.  Ancient  His- 
tory, Drawing,  Physical  Culture, 
Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Book- 
keeping, and  Vocal  Music. 

Requests  for  lecture  service 
should    be    sent    to    the    President 


of  the  university  or  to  the  instructor 
from  whom  such  service  is  desired- 

— Edwin  Lee,  professor  of  phys- 
ics and  chemistry  at  Mt.  Union  Col- 
lege, Alliance,  is  taking  advanced 
work  at  Harvard  University.  His 
work  will  be  taken  during  his  ab- 
sence by  Prof.  C.  H.  Korns. 

—Prof.  C.  T.  Paul,  head  of  the 
modern  language  department  in 
Hiram  College,  has  recently  ac- 
cepted a  lucrative  position  in  Ja- 
pan. His  place  at  Hiram  has  been 
filled  by  Miss  Alice  Lora  Persons, 
teacher  of  German  in  AshtabuJai 
high  school  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Woman's   College   in   Cleveland. 

— Mr.  A.  J.  Gerber,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wooster,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the 
Barnesville  high  school. 

— E.  P.  Robinson,  of  Bellaire 
hiigh  school,  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  science  in  Hamilton  high 
school..  This  brings  him  near  his 
home  at  Oxford. 

— Prin.  L.  O.  Lantis,  of  the  acad- 
c'm\-  of  Miami  University,  has  re- 
cently taken  unto  himself  a  wife. 
Genial  Mr.  Lantis  has  our  congratu- 
lations. 

— In  the  Cambridge  high  school 
Mr.  Hugh  R.  Smith  is  the  new 
teacher  of  Latin  and  German. 

— At  N.  E.  O.  Normal,  Canfieid, 
F.  B.  Sawvel  is  the  new  teacher  of 
English  and  Rose  Wilson  is  teacher 
of  history. 
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— In  the  Canton  high  school,  W. 
W.  Wager  and  W.  S.  Ruff  have  re- 
cently been  appointed  teachers  of 
mathematics.  Louise  C.  Doerfer  is 
in  the  history  department  and  Prof. 
M.  G.  Marshall  has  charge  of  the 
commercial  department. 

— Prof.  V.  E.  Muncy  has  been 
elected  professor  of  physics  and  me- 
chanics in  Ohio  Mech.  Institute, 
Cincinnati.  Supt.  J.  L.  Shearer,  of 
the  institute,  is  planning  a  large 
and  commodious  new  home  for  this 
prosperous  institution. 

— Mr.  F.  E.  Pierce  is  the  new 
teacher  of  history  in  the  Franklin 
school,  Cincinnati. 

— Prof.  C.  M.  Lotspeich  has  been 
elected  to  succeed  Prof.  W.  F.  Baur 
in  the  German  department  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Prof. 
Baur  is  taking  work  abroad  this 
year. 

— Prin.  Chas.  M.  Matheny,  of 
Athens  high  school,  has  been  chosen 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  Circle- 
ville  high  school.  Harriet  Schultz. 
is  the  new  teacher  of  German  in 
the  same  school. 

— H.  B.  Merrell,  English  teacher 
in  Kenyon  Military  academy  at 
Gambler,  has  succeeded  Mr.  L.  A. 
Grigsby,  teacher  of  Latin,  in  the 
Columbus  School  fov  Girls.  It  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Grigsby  has 
accepted  a  very  flattering  offer  in 
another  place. 

— Chas.  Chapman,  a  graduate  of 
Denison    University,    is    teaching 


Latin  and  mathematics  in  Crestline 
high  school. 

—Prof.  G.  O.  Higley,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  succeeds  Prof. 
Wm.  O.  Semans,  deceased,  in  the 
chemistry  department  at  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University. 

— Miss  Ella  B.  Kaiser,  whose 
father  was  formerly  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Elyria,  has  been  elected 
teacher  of  Latin  in  Elyria  high 
school.  Miss  Kaiser  is  a  graduate 
of  one  of  the  leading  Eastern  wom- 
en's colleges. 

— Miss  Ruth  E.  Klinger,  a  grad- 
uate of  O.  W.  U.,  was  recently 
elected  teacher  of  Latin  and  English 
in  Gambier  high  school. 

— Miss  F.  A.  Risley  succeeds 
Miss  S.  B.  D.  Lewis,  the  teacher  of 
history  in  Harcourt  Place  seminary, 
Gambier. 

— Mr.  A.  C.  D.  Metzger.  formerly 
superintendent  at  Gambier  and  who 
has  been  spending  a  year  in  recov- 
ering from  a  recent  illness,  is  now 
science  teacher  in  Kenyon  Military 
academy,  Gambier. 

— Mr.  C.  C.  Underwood,  for- 
merly teaching  in  Gambier  high 
school,  is  now  assistant  professor 
of  physics  in  Kenyon  College. 

— Prin.  Vivian  Sadler,  of  Gar- 
rettsville  high  school,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  at  Belpre, 
Ohio. 

— At  Geneva,  the  new  superin- 
tendent is  J.  E.  Fitzgerald  from  the^ 
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Warren  schools,  while  E.  A. 
Barnes,  teacher  in  Geneva  high 
school,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
principalship.  Miss  Maud  King  is 
the  new  teacher  of  Latin. 

— Miss  Julia  Bishop  is  teaching 
English  and  history  in  Hamilton 
H.  S.  Miss  Bishop  is  a  graduate 
of  Miami  University. 

— Miss  Fay  Bennett,  a  graduate 
of  Denison  University,  is  teacher  of 
Latin  in  Granville  high  school. 

— Miss  Ruth  L.  Jones,  a  graduate 
of  the  Woman's  College  in  Balti- 
more, has  been  chosen  teacher  of 
Latin  and  English  in  Shepardson 
College,  Granville. 

— Miss  Blanche  Beatty,  a  teacher 
in  New  London  high  school,  is 
teaching  in  Shepardson  College  and 
incidentally  taking  work  in  Deni- 
son University. 

—Mr.  W.  L.  Prince,  of  Ottawa, 
III.,  is  the  new  music  supervisor  at 
Greenville.  Mr.  Prince  is  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  work 
and  the  Greenville  schools  are  to 
be  congratulated. 

— Prin.  E.  C.  Myers,  of  Jackson 
high  school,  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  Troy  high  school  to  suc- 
ceed Prin.  L.  S.  Hopkins,  who  ac- 
cepts the  corresponding  position  in 
Massillon  high  school. 

— Mr.  Douglas  W.  Swiggett  has 
been  elected  teacher  of  English  in 
Marietta  high  school,  and  Mr.  Edw. 
C.  Craig  is  the  new  teacher  of  sci- 
ence. 


— In  Marietta  academy,  Geo.  W. 
Payne  is  the  new  teacher  of  Greek 
and  Miss  Mary  K.  Wilson  has  the 
German  and  history. 

— Mr.  H.  W.  Paxton,  a  former 
member  of  the  Ohio  legislature 
from  Clermont  county,  is  the  new 
principal  of  Martins  Ferry  high 
school.  The  former  principal,  Mr. 
C.  A.  Cockayne,  is  taking  work  at 
one  of  the  leading  eastern  institu- 
tions. 

— Miss  Gertrude  Silver,  of  Belle- 
fontaine  high  school,  is  the  new 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  Martins 
Ferry  high  school. 

— Mr.  D.  D.  Rees,  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  has  been  elected  professor  of 
English  and  Latin  in  Mt.  Vernon 
College.  Prof.  B.  E.  Crawford  has 
charge  of  the  history  department. 

— Mr.  W.  W.  Nusbaum,  music 
supervisor  at  Greenville,  has  been 
elected  to  a  like  position  in  the 
Newark  schools. 

— ]\liss  Clara  L.  McDonald,  of 
Granville  high  school,  has  been 
elected   to   teach   in   Newark  high 

school. 

— B.  M.  Hendricks  and  Miss  Syl- 
via M.  Siegfried  are  two  new  Eng- 
lish teachers  in  Newark  high  school. 

— Mr.  Howard  L.  Rawdon, 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  Ober- 
lin  high  school,  has  been  elected  to 
the  principalship  in  the  same  school. 
Mr.  Rawdon  is  a  young  man  who  is 
well  deserving  of  promotion. 
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^ss  Elizabeth  Disrens,  who 

Wng  in  Terrace  high  school 

has  been  elected  teacher 

Norwood  high  school. 

'e  Howard  is  the  new 
ematics  in  Oxford 

Bowerman     is 
*^he    Western 

Aiarcia     A.     Keith     is 
^aciier    of    mathematics    in    Lake 
Erie   College,  at   Painesville. 

— Miss  Mabel  Beeman,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Woman's  College  in 
Cleveland  and  last  year  a  substitute 
in  the  Cleveland  schools,  has  just 
been  elected  at  $100  per  month  in 
the  new  Glenville  high  school  of 
Cleveland  . 

— Supt.  F.  E.  Rinehart,  of  West 
Alexandria,  O.,  was  re-appointed 
County  Examiner  in  Preble  county 
to  succeed  himself. 

—The  Ohio  Valley  Round  Table 
will  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Park- 
ersburg,  W.  Va.,  April  6  and  7, 
1906. 

— C.  Clyde  Fisher  is  the  new 
teacher  of  science  in  the  Troy  high 
school,  and  J.  F.  Gardner  of  busi- 
ness branches.  Six  new  type-writ- 
ers have  been  bou.e^ht,  and  this  de- 
partment is  now  fully  equipped. 
The  high  school  has  183  pupils, 
about  40  of  whom  are  Patterson 
graduates.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion paid  teachers  who  attended 
summer  school  $3.50  a  week  for  the 


time  thus  spent  and  their  regular 
salary  for  institute  week. 

— Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, have  just  published  Dickens's 
"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  in  their 
Riverside  Literature  Series,  which 
sells  in  cloth  binding  at  50  cents. 

— M.  C.  Heminger  is  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  at  Ken- 
more,  and  takes  a  vital  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  schools.  It  is  a  joy 
to  the  teacher  to  have  such  a  man 
around.  In  renewing  his  subscrip- 
tion he  writes  of  the  work  in  the 
schools  of  the  village  and  town- 
ship, and  thus  shows  that  he  values 
them  at  their  real  worth. 

— The  University  of  Illinois  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  L.L.  D.  upon 
Supt.  E.  G.  Cooley,  of  Chicago,  in 
connection  with  the  inauguration  of 
President  Janes,  October  17. 

— The  schools  at  West  Alexan- 
dria enroll  245  pupils,  of  whom 
50  ar-:  in  the  high  school.  Supt. 
F.  E.  Rinehart  and  his  able  corps 
of  seven  teachers  will  vouch  for  the 
school  never  being  in  such  good 
condition  as  at  present.  Salaries 
advanced,  apparatus  supplied,  and 
the  right  spirit  in  the  teachers  make 
it  go.  Just  recently  the  Board  of 
Education  furnished  the  Physical 
Laboratory  with  $100  in  apparatus, 
this  in  addition  to  what  was  on 
hand  makes  it  a  very  well  fitted  la- 
boratory. There  is  also  to  be  in- 
stalled a  well  equipped  library  suit- 
able to  the  needs  of  the  whole 
school. 
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— Teachers  who  visit  Columbus 
should  not  fail  to  visit  the  book- 
store of  A.  H.  Smythe,  opposite  the 
Capitol,  to  see  the  elegant  de  luxe 
edition  of  Webster's  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary. It  is  the  very  acme  of  the 
book-maker's  art  and  every  one 
who  appreciates  artistic  work 
should  make  it  a  point  to  see  the 
book.  A  description  may  be  found 
in  our  advertising  pages,  but  seeing 
the  book  is  far  better  than  any  de- 
scription. The  writer  has  a  copy 
on  his  table  and  finds  it  not  only 
a  thing  of  beauty  but  also  a  joy  for- 
ever. 

— Letters  from  E.  P.  Tice,  of 
New  Vienna,  and  A.  L.  Gcbhard, 
of  Ottawa,  who  are  students  in 
Yale  this  year,  lead  us  to  believe 
that  their  anticipations  are  being 
fully  realized.  It  means  a  great 
deal  for  young  men  of  this  stamp 
to  relinquish  good  paying  positions 
in  order  to  complete  a  course  in  col- 
lege. It  also  speaks  well  for  Dr. 
J.  O.  Creager  and  his  work  at  Leb- 
anon. 

—  It  is  not  very  strange  that 
Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller,  of  Findlay, 
signed  his  name  on  the  hotel  reg- 
ister the  other  day  as  "J-  W.  Find- 
lay."  The  two  names  Zeller  and 
Findlay  have  become  synonyms  in 
the  popular  mind. 

—  Supt.  N.  D.  O.  Wilson,  of 
Bowling  Green,  will  address  the 
teachers  of  Auglaize  county  at  St. 
Mary's  November  i8,  and  they 
can  count  upon  hearing  something 
good. 


"But  here's  one  little  thought  for  us 
To  take  and  keep  alway  — 

Two  helpful  hands  and  one   glad, 
heart 
Will  make  Thanksgiving  Day.'" 

—  "What  is  the  skin  ?"  asked  the 
teacher  of  the  class  in  physiology 
at  Fostoria  and  the  little  boy  an- 
swered "The  skin  is  for  on  us." 

—  Supt.  C.  A.  Krout,  of  Tiffin, 
was  the  presiding  officer  at  the  Bu- 
cyrus  meeting  and  showed  himself 
complete  master  of  the  situation. 
While  this  position  is  always  deli- 
cate and  difficult,  he  acquitted  him- 
self nobly  and  won  many  favor- 
able comments. 

—  A  Bucyrus  paper  in  printing" 
a  programme  of  the  Northwestern 
uK'eting  made  a  typographical  error 
and  instead  of  saying  ** Paper  by 
So-and-So;  Discussion,"  said 
"Prayer  by  So-and-So;  Discus- 
sion." Whereupon  some  of  those 
irreverent  and  un  regenerate  so-^ 
called  school-masters  of  that  section 
deluged  Mr.  So-and-So  with  letters 
making  inquiries  and  giving  sug- 
gestions. We  are  commmissioned 
by  Mr.  So-and-So  to  make  reply 
to  all  these  letters  to  the  effect  that 
the  discussion  had  reference  to  the 
question  whether  prayer  could  be 
efficacious  in  the  case  of  these  let- 
ter-writers. 

—  The  high  school  at  St.  Mary's 
has  undergone  some  marked  im- 
provements this  year.  Labora- 
tories have  been  fitted  up  so  as  to 
provide  opportunity  for  individual 
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Avork  for  twenty-one  pupils  in  phys- 
ics and  thirty-one  in  chemistry. 
There  are  170  enrolled,  as  against 
148  last  year.  There  are  71  begin- 
ning (icrman  and  51  beginning 
Latin,  as  against  17  last  year.  Miss 
Bcrnice  Baker,  of  Bryan,  is  the 
new  teacher  of  German  and  alge- 
bra and  has  already  won  her  place. 
All  these  things  make  up  the  cause 
and  occasion  of  Supt.  Hotchkiss's 
broad   smiles. 

Sujn.  J.  J.  Bliss,  of  Bucyrus,  had 
•'busy  work''  Oct.  27-28.  The  teach- 
ers of  Northwestern  Ohio  came  in 
by  hundreds,  but  they  found  him 
prepared.  He  had  guides,  escorts, 
check-room,  decorations,  all  in  rea- 
diness and  everybody  remarked 
upon  the  completeness  of  his  prep- 
arations for  the  great  meeting. 

"Choppin*  suet  in  de  kitchen, 

Stonin'  raisins  in  de  hall, 
Beef  a-cookin'  fu'  de  mince  meat, 

Spices  groun'  —  I  smell  'em  all. 
Look  hyeah,  Turkey,  stop  dat  gob- 
Win', 

You  ain'  luned  de  sense  of  feah. 
You  or  fool,  yo'  naik's  in  dangah. 

Do'  you    know   Thansksgibbin's 
hyeah?" 

—  E.  W.  Avery,  of  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  has  removed  his  household 
goods  to  1020  Oak  wood  avenue, 
Toledo,  or,  rather,  Mrs.  Avery  did 
the  moving  while  he  was  at  Bucy- 
rus singing  the  praises  of  the  Heath 
Readers  and  Spalding's  Rhetoric. 
He  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  manual 


training  in  the  home  —  when  he  is 
away. 

—  L.  K.  WornstafJ,  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  is  the  new  su- 
perintendent at  Shauck's  and  made 
a  most  favorable  impression  upon 
the  teachers  of  Morrow  county  at 
their  meeting  at  that  place  Octo- 
nier  21,  reading  an  excellent  paper 
on  that  occasion. 

—  The  board  of  education  of 
Marion  is  erecting  a  new  school 
building  of  eight  rooms  and  are 
putting  into  it  the  latest  and  best 
in  the  way  of  appliances. 

—  Our  readers  will  notice  that 
we  have  a  goodly  number  of  new 
advertisements.  We  have  a  feel- 
ing that  the  genial  gentleman  who 
sets  the  type  for  our  advertising 
pages  has  artistic  ability  and  we 
feel  certain  that  a  glance  at  his 
work  will  confirm  our  judgment. 

. —  It  is  a  dull  day  around  our 
office  when  new  subscriptions  fail 
to  arrive.  It  has  come  to  be  a  habit 
with  the  clerk  to  record  names 
every  day,  and  she  seems  really  to 
enjoy  it.  Then,  too,  the  office  cat 
partiticipates  in  the  general  exhil* 
iration  and,  so,  altogether,  we  are 
a  very  happy  family  and  hope  when 
these  few  lines  come  to  hand  they 
may  find  you  enjoying  the  same 
great  blessing.  Quotation  marks 
to  be  used  ad  libitum, 

—  The  Teachers'  club  of  Middle- 
town  enjoyed  a  reception  at  the 
beautiful  new  home  of  Supt.  and 
Mrs.    Powell,   Oct.   3rd,   that  will 
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stand  out  prominent  as  one  of  the 
delightful  events  of  the  year.  Mu- 
sic, refreshments  and  a  general 
good  time  filled  the  evening.  C.  E. 
Scott  was  elected  president  of  the 
club  and  Miss  Banzhof  vice-presi- 
dent. The  first  literary  programme 
was  given  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Breeding,  Oct.  24,  with  Washing- 
ton Irving  as  the  major  topic.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  Nov.  21, 
when  Emerson  and  his  work  will 
be  discussed. 

—  Supt.  C.  B.  Rayburn,  of  Port 
William,  has  arranaged  a  course  of 
lectures  and  entertainments  for  his 
people  in  Liberty  township,  Clinton 
county,  the  first  one  to  be  given 
November  loth. 

—  C.  G.  Olney,  of  the  Akron 
high  school,  is  a  reader  and  enter- 
tainer of  high  rank.  His  stand- 
ards are  high  and  his  execution 
most  finished  and  artistic. 

—  Miss  Bertha  Dickason  and  the 
board  of  education  of  Espyville  are 
to  be  congratulated.  Anarchy  is 
the  same  in  a  school  as  elsewhere 
and  needs  wholesome  treatment. 
In  all  probability  seventeen  pupils 
of  that  school  will  in  the  future 
call  down  benedictions  upon  the 
head  of  Miss  Dickason. 

—  Every  Thanksgiving  pro- 
gramme should  have  as  its  central 
motive  the  showing  of  how  much 
we  all  have  to  be  thankful  for. 
This  can  be  done  in  every  school  of 
whatever  grade.     The  pleasures  of 


home  should  not  be  lost  sight  of^ 
and  after  these  school  exercises 
every  tot  in  the  school  should  have 
a  feeling  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
warm  fire,  the  good  supper,  the 
bright  light,  the  kind  parents,  and 
the  comfortable  bed.  An  exercise 
that  brings  such  results  will  have 
a  lasting  benefit  and  will  project 
itself  far  into  the  future.  What- 
ever aids  may  be  brought  into  re- 
quisition this  central  thought 
should  be  properly  emphasized. 

—  There  was  a  largely  attended 
meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Chnton, 
Fayette,  Highland  and  Ross  coun- 
ties at  Greenfield,  Oct.  21st.  Supt* 
Frank  Alley  had  arranged  every- 
thing in  advance  for  the  comfort  of 
visitors.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  elegant  new  Presbyterian 
church  and  the  ladies  of  the  church 
served  dinner  in  the  basement.  Mu- 
sic was  furnished  by  local  talent 
and  by  Messrs.  Lippitt  and  Mason^ 
of  Chillicothe.  Dr.  N.  H.  Chaney 
gave  a  very  scholarly  and  carefully 
prepared  address  on  "Heredity  and 
Environment;"  Dean  Henry  G. 
Williams  discussed  "The  Salary 
Question"  in  a  most  convincing 
way;  Dr.  Herbert  Welch  gave  a 
most  inspiring  address  on  "Educa- 
tion for  Success  and  Service,"  and 
F.  B.  Pearson  spoke  on  "Some 
Fundamentals  in  Education."  Miss 
Hellmuth  sang  a  beautiful  solo  and 
Prof.  Beach  gave- a  violin  number 
that  was  most  artistic.  Several 
hundred  teachers  were  present  and 
a  fine  spirit  prevailed.  Supt.  M.  Jay 
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Flannery,  of   Sabina,   was  elected 
president  for  the  coming  yeer. 

—  Dr.  Herbert  Welch,  in  his  edu- 
cational address,  makes  use  of  a 
very  striking  illustration  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  quantity  of  iron  ore 
worth  $5.00  if  made  into  horse- 
shoes is  worth  $13.00;  if  made  into 
knife  blades,  $350;  needles,  $3,000; 
and  watch-springs,  $250,000.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  use  that  is  made 
of  the  material  in  hand  . 

—  The  Ohio  Valley  Round  Ta- 
ble held  the  annual  meeting  at 
Bridgeport,  Oct.  20-21,  and  had  a 
large  attendance.  Supt.  Work,  of 
Wheeling,  presided  and  guided  the 
discussions  into  most  helpful  chan- 
nels. Supt.  Gillette  looked  after 
the  comfort  of  the  visitors  in  his 
usual  big-hearted  manner.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Park- 
ersburg,  W.  Va.,  April  6  and  7,  and 
will  be  arranged  by  the  following 
new  committee:  Supt.  R.  E.  Ray- 
man,  East  Liverpool;  Supt.  A.  C. 
Henderson,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. ; 
and  Supt.  J.  W.  Swartz,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  Parkersburg  has  kept  open 
house  for  this  body  and  Supt. 
Swartz  will  do  it  right. 

—  The  Athens  schools  enroll  1000 
pupils  out  of  an  enumeration  of 
1206  and  have  a  high  school  of  132, 
which  shows  the  strong  hand  and 
excellent  influence  of  Supt.  F.  S. 
Coultrap.  A  gentleman  of  exper- 
ience who  has  been  in  Supt.  Coul- 
trap's  class   room   and   heard   him 


coi\duct  a  recitation,  says  that  he  is 
a  natural  teacher  and  has  rare  power 
in  drawing  out  students  and  making 
them  understand  the  subjects  of 
study. 

—  The  Jackson  County  Institute 
held  last  week  was  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  history  of  the  work  in 
that  county.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  of 
Lima  and  Miss  Patridge  of  Phila- 
delphia were  the  instructors  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  add  that  the  in- 
struction was  first  class  in  method 
and  matter. 

—  Supt.  H.  A.  Hatch  of  Buchtel 
has  reorganized  the  schools  and 
should  receive  cordial  support  in 
his  effort  to  give  the  Buchtel  people 
a  first  class  school.  There  are  6 
rooms  with  380  pupils. 

—  Mr.  Alvin  Dille  of  Albany, 
Athens  Co.,  O.,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive school  men  of  the  state. 
Under  his  efficient  supervision  the 
Albany  schools  are  up  to  date. 

—  Marshfield,  Athens  Co.,  O.,  has 
3  teachers  and  125  pupils.  F.  H. 
McVay  is  the  efficient  superinten- 
dent and  the  schools  are  in  a  pros- 
perous condition. 

—  The  National  Normal  Uni- 
versity recently  conferred  degrees 
upon  Chas.  F.  Malsbary,  Probate 
Judge  of  Hamilton  county.  Mr. 
Malsbary  is  a  growing  man  in  the 
political  world  and  his  interest  in 
educational  matters  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  he  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  a  movement  to 
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place  the  National  Normal  Univer- 
sity upon  a  permanent  basis  for  a 
larger  field  of  service  in  educational 
work. 

—  October  28,  at  Steubenville, 
was  held  the  first  adjourned  session 
of  the  Jefferson  County  and  Steu- 
benville City  Teachers'  Institute. 
The  program  was  interesting,  the 
attendance  good.  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent H.  C.  Muckley,  of 
Cleveland,  made  the  principal  ad- 
dress, discussing  literature  as  a 
means  of  training  pupils  in  power. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
February.     The  program   follows: 

Devotional    exercises,    Rev.    Thos. 

H.    Hanna,   Jr.,   U.    P.   Church, 

Steubenville. 
Individuality,  Supt.  M.  M.  Roude- 

bush,  Irondale. 
The    Batavia    Plan,    Miss    Louise 

Hazlett,  Steubenville. 
Vocal    Solo,    'Merrily    I    Roam," 

Miss  Lenore  Kell,  Steubenville. 

Discussion  of  each  subject  to 
follow  its  presentation. 

Afternoon  Session  at  1 130. 

Music  by  Girls'  Octet,  Steubenville 

High  School. 
An  Ideal  School  Under  Unfavor- 
able Conditions,   Miss  J.   Claire 

Crane,  Mingo  Junction. 
Piano    Solo  —  Polish    National 

Dances,     Miss     Anna     Howard, 

Steubenville. 
Address,  Mr.   Henry  C.   Muckley, 

Asst.    Supt.    of    the    Cleveland 

Public  Schools. 


—  That  new  high  school  buildings 
at  Steubenville  is  looming  up,  and 
a  broad  smile  illuminates  the  face 
of  the  superintendent  as  he  realizes 
that  every  day's  work  brings  nearer 
the  consummation  of  his  fond  hope. 
They  say  he  inspects  every  brick 
and  trowel-full  of  mortar  that  goes 
into  the  walls. 

—  Miss  Elinor  B.  Moser,  super- 
visor of  music,  Steubenville,  has 
been  on  the  sick  list  for  some 
weeks.  Typhoid  fever  was  feared, 
but  it  w^as  nipped  in  the  bud  and 
she  is  again  at  work. 

—  The  new  officers  for  Quadri- 
County  Association — consisting  of 
Clinton,  Fayette,  Highland  and 
Ross,  are,  President,  Supt.  M.  Jay 
Flannery,  Sabina,  Vice-President, 
Prin.  W.  H.  Rice,  Chillicothe,  Sec- 
retary,  Miss  Amy  Conn,  Washing- 
ton, C.  H. 


A  THANKSGIVING  PNOGMM. 

Jamea  Hugh  Harria,  Superintandent  of 
Schools,  Pontiac»  Mich. 

We  had  grown  a  little  tired  of  the 
regulation  Thanksgiving  exercise 
— the  Squantos,  the  Samosets,  the 
Pilgrims,  and  all  the  rest  of  them — 
and  we  made  up  our  minds  to  ex- 
periment, on  something  out  of  the 
usual  line. 

After  thinking  the  matter  over, 
the  Principal  of  the  Bagley  school, 
Miss  Mary  Harrington,  suggested 
that  in  her  school  we  have  an  ex- 
hibit of  historical  curios,  illustrative 
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of  colonial,  revolutionary,  and  early 
American  history,  and  designed  not 
only  to  t^nve  the  children  a  vivid  ob- 


days  with  our  improved  conditions 
of 'life. 

The  children   were  asked  to   se- 


ject  lesson  of  the  manner  of  life  of 
their  forefathers,  but  also  to  indi- 
cate to  them  how  much  we  have  to 
be   thankful    for   in    these   modern 


cure  from  their  homes — if  the  par- 
ents were  willing — anything  they 
might  have  in  the  way  of  heirlooms 
and  relict,  and  bring  them  to  the 


/^ 
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school  on  the  day  preceding 
Thanksgiving.  Evidently  the  par- 
ents joined  heartily  in  the  plan,  for 
the  number,  variety,  and  historical 
value  of  the  collection  that  was  ex- 
hibited far  outstripped  our  expecta- 
tions. The  collections  were  ar- 
ranged on  tables  or  hung  on  the 
walls,  as  their  character  permitted ; 
and,  all  in  all,  it  was  a  very  pretty 
and  very  interesting  sight  that  met 
the  eyes  of  the  visitor,  who  was  in- 
vited in  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enu- 
merate the  many  interesting^  relics 
that  were  displayed,  but  a  few  may 
be  mentioned  by  way  of  illustration. 
From  one  family  came  a  genuine 
bell-metal  kettle,  made  in  England 
I  GO  years  ago. — a  handsome  piece 
with  the  true  ring  to  it.  From  an- 
other family  came  a  kettle  made  by 
hand  by  the  great-grandfather  of 
the  little  boy  who  represented  the 
family  in  the  school.  One  little  girl 
brought  a  silk  neckscarf  worn  by 
her  great-great-grand-faihcr  when 
he  came  from  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  One 
brought  a  sampler  worked  by  her 
grandmother  in  school  in  1832, 
showing  that  manual  training  is 
not  such  a  wholly  modern  thing  as 
we  think  it  is !  There  were  two  or 
three  spinning-wheels,  many  old 
and  rare  coins.  Bibles  of  the  long 
ago,  soft  and  beautiful  silks  worn 
by  the  grandmothers  and  great- 
grandmothers  of  the  school  chil- 
dren, old  china,  curious  old  pictures, 
and  various  other  interesting  things, 


too  numerous  to  mention.  One  boy^ 
whose  ancestor  had  been  a  soldier 
in  the  Mexican  war,  brought  some 
old-fashioned  guns  and  a  genuine 
flint-lock  pistol. 

There  were  some  old  newspapers,, 
notably  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Morning  Post,  under  date  of  Tues- 
day, November  7,  1783,  handed 
down  through  successive  genera- 
tions in  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
honored  families. 

To  the  children  the  exhibit  was 
of  the  most  intense  interest  and  of 
positive  educational  value.  It  had 
its  lessons  in  patriotism,  pride  of 
ancestry,  reverence  for  the  past 
and  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  for 
the  present.  It  impressed  upon  the 
child  the  meaning  and  worth  of  rel- 
ics and  heirlooms,  leading  him  ta 
preserve  and  cherish  them.  In  col- 
lecting them  and  bringing  them  to^ 
the  school,  his  interest  and  activity 
were  alike  brought  into  play,  and 
any  worthy  thing  that  does  that  is 
of  educational  value. 

The  large  number  of  visitors 
present  at  the  exhibit  testified  to  the 
interest  of  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  school ;  and  in  the  co-opera- 
tion between  home  and  school  ir> 
collecting  the  exhibit  a  feeling  of 
iftiity  and  good-will  was  established 
which  cannot  but  have  beneficial  re- 
sults. To  the  home  and  the  school 
the  one  object  of  supreme  interest 
is  the  child,  and  any  object  that  will 
unite  the  children  in  effort  is  pro- 
ductive of  good. — Normal  Instruc- 
tor. 
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EDUCATIONAL    PROGIIESS  AND    COM. 
HON  SENSE. 

As  one  listens  to  some  of  the 
drivel  that  is  talked  these  days  un- 
der the  pretense  of  educational  re- 
form, he  is  led  to  wonder  whether 
he  is  listening  to  a  practical  joker, 
who  hopes  his  exaggerated  state- 
ments will  serve  to  bring  out  the 
truth  by  contrast,  or  a  hopelessly 
insane  specimen  of  humanity  who  is 
allotved  to  run  at  large  because  of 
sympathy  for  his  condition,  coupled 
with  the  belief  that  he  is  harmless. 
Sometimes  we  hear  the  ridiculous 
statement  that  the  teacher  must 
have  absolute  freedom  to  teach 
when,  what,  and  how  he  pleases; 
that  he  must  not  be  guided  by  any 
kind  of  a  course  of  study,  nor  cir- 
cumscribed by  any  order  of  exer- 
cises. 

Again  the  still  more  ridiculous 
(if  possible)  statement  is  made, 
with  a  seriousness  that  is  intensely 
amusing,  that  the  child  is  also  to 
enjoy  the  same  absolute  freedom 
and  never  have  his  will  thwarted 
in  any  manner.  There  is  no  longer 
any  need  of  such  a  thing  as  disci- 
pline in  or  out  of  school.  Should  a 
boy  openly  rebel  against  properly 
constituted  authority  and  tell  teach- 
er or  parent  to  go  to,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  this  teacher  or  parent  to 
follow  the  directions  immediately 
and  thereby  subserve  the  freedom 
of  the  child. 

That  such  anarchistic  utterances 
are  permitted  before  audiences  com- 
posed of  sane  people  is  bad  enough ; 


that  these  utterances  are  received 
with  some  degree  of  respect  by 
some  teachers  and  superintendents 
is  still  worse. 

Any  one  who  thinks  at  all  on  the 
subject  knows  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "absolute  freedom"  for 
any  one  in  the  real  activities  of  life. 
The  best  citizen  in  the  best  com- 
munity is  the  subject  of  the  law  and 
the  better  citizen  he  is,  the  more 
readily  he  obeys  the  law,  submits  to 
reasonable  regulations,  and  follows 
sensible  suggestions  from  any  reli- 
able source.  It  is  only  the  anar- 
chist who  always  chafes  under 
wholesome  restraint  and  openly  de- 
fies law,  and  he  usually  lands  in  jail, 
where  he  always  belongs. 

The  better  the  teacher  is  fitted 
for  his  work,  the  less  he  prates 
about  freedom  to  do  as  he  pleases 
and  the  poorer  his  equipment,  the 
moi-e  apt  he  is  to  complain  of  help- 
ful directions  found  in  the  course 
of  study  or  in  the  kindly  suggestion 
of  his  superintendent  or  principal. 

To  suggest  that  the  child  is  never 
to  be  subjected  to  discipline  of  any 
kind  is  to  invite  such  a  course  upon 
its  part  as  will  result  in  its  ruin.  As 
a  rule  kindness  coupled  with  firm- 
ness is  all  that  is  needed,  but  even 
this  mild  compound  will  often  run 
counter  to  the  child's  will,  the 
proper  training  of  which  in  this  day 
when,  with  too  many,  interest  is 
only  a  synonym  for  entertainment, 
is  the  most  important  educational 
problem. 
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There  is  at  least  a  possibility  that 
•educational  progress  and  plain 
common  sense  can  go  hand  in  hand 
and  have  no  conflicts,  and  in  the 
interests  of  both  let  us  not  give  an 
attentive  ear  or  an  approving  word 
to  those  who  know  not  the  true 
meaning  of  the  former  and  have 
none  of  the  latter. 

().  T.  Corson. 

SOUTHEASTERN   OHIO  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION  MEETS 

AT  WFLSTON. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 
eastern Teachers'  association  was 
held  at  Wellston  October  2y  and 
28,  and  all  those  who  attended  unite 
in  pronouncing  it  the  best  meeting 
the  association  has  ever  held.  The 
weather  was  ideal  and  the  commit- 
tee had  everything  in  most  excel- 
lent order.  The  arrangements  for 
rooms  and  board  w^ere  under  the 
management  of  W.  E.  Patterson, 
former  sui)erintendent  of  the- Wells- 
ton  vschools,  and  he  looked  after 
the  comfort  of  all  with  true  pro- 
fessional courtesy. 

The  Jackson  County  Teachers' 
Institute  was  in  session  at  Jackson 
the  last  week  in  October  and  Supt. 
Kinnison,  of  Jackson,  who  was  also 
president  of  the  Southeastern, 
brought  all  the  Jackson  county 
teachers  to  Wellston  Friday  to  at- 
tend the  Wellston  meeting.  Supt. 
Kinnison  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der and  after  the  usual  opening  ex- 
ercises introduced  Dr.  W.  S.  Hoy, 
president  of  the  Wellston  board  of 
-education,  who  made  a  most  excel- 


lent welcome  address.  The  doctor 
made  the  teachers  feel  at  home  and 
proud  of  their  profession.  The 
president  then  delivered  his  inau- 
gural address  which  was  well  re- 
ceived, after  which  Prof.  Graham, 
of  the  ( ).  S.  L'.,  discussed  '^Nature 
in  the  Rural  Schools."  He  made 
the  teachers  feel  the  great  advan- 
tage tliey  have  in  the  rural  schools, 
in  getting  close  to  nature. 

Before  adjourning  the  afternoon 
session  President  Miller,  of  Lina 
College,  who  could  not  fill  his  ap- 
pointment Friday  morning,  spoke 
for  a  short  time  on  "The  Value  of 
Time."  His  address  was  well  re- 
ceived and  showed  him  to  be  a  man 
of  remarkable  ability  and  insight 
into  educational  matters. 

The  Friday  evening  meeting  was 
delightful;  the  music  was  superb 
and  the  annual  address  of  the 
meeting  by  Dr.  Bryan,  president  of 
Indiana  University,  on  "Education 
Through  Occupation,"  was  a  rare 
treat,  as  was  his  Saturday  morning 
address  on  '*The  Development  of 
the  Disposition."  Both  were  full 
of  suggestion  and  help  and  were 
closely  listened  to.  The  plea  for  a 
more  rational  education  through  oc- 
cupation met  with  a  hearty  ap- 
proval. 

Saturday  morning  the  teachers 
were  given  an  inspiring  address  by 
Miss  Lelia  Pat  ridge,  of  Laurel 
Springs,  N.  J.,  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Modern  Teacher."  Miss  Pat- 
ridge  is  a  pleasing  speaker  and  was 
given  the  closest  attention.     After 
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very  interesting;  addresses  by  Dr. 
Bryan,  Prof.  Graham  and  Dean 
Williams,  the  committees  reported 
and  the  meeting  stood  adjourned. 
The  next  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Athens  October  26  and  27, 
1906.  Supt.  DeLong,  of  Corning, 
was  elected  president,  and  Supt. 
Copeland,  of  Hamden,  secretary. 


OUR  NEIGHBORS  IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Two  things  happen  in  the  Key- 
stone State  in  October  of  each  year 
—  the  institutes  open  and  the  chest- 
nuts get  ripe.  Should  any  cynical 
brother  think  he  sees  a  connection 
between  these  two  annual  historical 
events,  let  him  keep  silent.  At  any 
rate  they  are  both  good  to  the  taste 
of  a  Buckeye  who  has  in  past  years 
gained  an  appetite  for  them,  but 
has  not  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
cither  for  nearly  three  years. 

In  some  of  these  institutes  the 
conflict  between  the  compulsory 
education  laws,  which  sends  the 
child  to  school  wdien  he  doesn't 
want  to  go,  and  the  vaccination  laws 
which  says  the  same  child  must  be 
vaccinated,  when  his  parents  don't 
want  it  done,  caused  lively  discus- 
sion and  the  certainties  are  that  the 
health  authorities  will  have  to  get 
and  keep  busy  the  coming  months. 

In  the  entire  state  the  new  mini- 
mum salary  law  ($35.00  a  month) 
is  working  good  to  the  schools. 
This  is  especially  true  where  the 
county  superintendents  have  raised 
the  requirements  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  the  poorest  grade  of 


teachers,  in  scholarship,  to  use  the 
additional  salary  in  attending  school 
and  thereby  gaining  additional 
knowledge,  or  step  down  and  out. 

It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  be  an 
instructor  in  the  institute  held  in 
Easton  this  year.  On  October  25, 
the  superintendent  adjourned  the 
session  attended  by  nearly  600 
teachers  from  10 130  a.  m.  to  2  :oo 
p.  m.  in  order  to  permit  them  to 
attend  the  special  exercises  held  in 
the  chapel  of  La  Fayette  college. 
.  The  special  occasion  was  Founders' 
Day,  made  specially  memorable  this 
year  because  it  was  the  eightieth 
birthday  of  the  venerable  and  schol- 
arly Doctor  Francis  A.  March, 
whose  reputation  is  world-wide  and 
whose  learning  has  been  recognized 
by  degrees  from  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  His  fifty  years  of  ac- 
tive service  in  this  institution  were 
beautifully  commemorated  in  most 
fitting  services,  culminating  in  the 
presentation,  by  the  class  of  1906, 
of  a  bouquet  of  eighty  American 
Beauty  roses.  For  once  in  his  life 
at  least,  each  teacher  present  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
teacher's  rewards  are  not  measured 
in  money. 

In  Philadelphia,  educationally 
speaking,  everything  is  quiet  on  the 
Delaware.  The  venerable  Doctor 
Brooks,  who  will  soon  reach  his 
four-score  years,  is  still  at  the  helm. 
When  he  retires  from  the  position, 
all  the  souls  of  the  Quaker  City 
.seem  to  have  but  a  single  thought 
as  to  his  successor  and  that  is  that 
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Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh  must  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion, if  possible.  It  will  be  a  happy 
day  for  the  children  of  any  city, 
when  a  man  of  his  brain  and  heart 
and  sense  can  be  secured  to  direct 
its  educational  affairs. 

The  new  capitol  at  Harrisburg  is 
a  "beauty."  It  is  "simply  grand" 
inside  and  out,  and  the  offices  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  are  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. There  is  even  provision  for 
a  small  auditorium  where  I  pre- 
sume Henry  Houck,  the  Deputy,  is 
to  practice  his  institute  speeches. 

When  I  called  State  Superinten- 
<lent  Schaeffer  was  on  the  Pacific 
coast  locating  the  next  meeting  of 
the  N.  E.  A,  and  Ilouck  was  in 
Massachusetts  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
trying  to  locate  Plymouth  Rock. 
Verily  the  "Dutch"  are  abroad  in 
the  land.  O.  T.- Corson. 


THE  CLASS  TEACHER  AND  THE 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

A    Discussion    of   the    Question    Whether    it   is 

Worth     While     for    ClasS    Teachers    to 

Study    the    Problems    of    School 

Administration     and     Su- 

vision. 
William  E.  Chancellor. 

The  class  teacher  in  high  or  ele- 
nuMitarv  schools  is  usually  a  very 
])usy  ])t'rs(»n  with  but  little  lime  for 
matters  n(»t  of  immediate  practical 
importance.  Such  a  teacher  is,  in 
most  instances,  a  woman  who  knows 
that  the  administrative  and  super- 
vise n-y  positions  in  public  school  sys- 
tems are  usually  occupied  by  men. 
Whv,  then,  should  the  class  teacher 


study  the  principles  and  the  prob- 
lems of  general  school  administra- 
tion and  supervision? 

I  answer  that  for  four  distinctly 
different  reasons  every  teacher 
should  know  the  principles  and  me- 
thods, the  opportunities  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  school  management. 

The  first  of  the  reasons  is  of  im- 
mediate and  practical  importance. 
Xo  American,  whether  man  or  wo- 
man, who  really  understands  the 
foundation  principles  of  American- 
ism, desires  or  is  even  willing  to  be 
a  pawn  or  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
others.  Yet  the  ignorant  person  is 
certain  to  be  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  another  who  is  intelligent,  and 
who  possesses  power  over  him. 
The  very  circumstances  of  the  typ- 
ical school  system,  with  its  govern- 
ing board  of  education,  fortified  by 
legal  powers,  and  with  its  execu- 
tive officers,  enforcing  its  orders, 
necessitate  the  subordination  and 
dependence  of  the  class-room 
teacher. 

There  is  a  hierarchy  in  education, 
from  which  at  present  no  one  sees 
any  mode  of  escape.  The  school  is 
a  social  institution  in  dependence 
upon  the  democratic  state.  The 
ranks  of  this  hierarchy  appear 
somewhat  as  follows,  viz.: 

1  he  State  :  Constitution,  Courts, 
Legishiturc,  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, etc..  City  Board  of  Education. 

The  School:  City  (or  County) 
Superintendent,  Supervisor  (if 
any),  Principals,  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments  (if  any),  Teachers,  Pupils. 
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Obviously,  the  class  teacher  has 
many  ranks  of  superior  officers  over 
him  or  her.  Obviously,  it  must  be 
of  material  advantage  to  know  what 
powers  they  have,  what  responsibili- 
ties, what  duties,  what  difficulties. 
Obviously,  it  is  as  important  for 
the  teacher  to  understand  the  work 
of  the  adult  persons  over  him  or 
her-  as  to  understand  the  pupils 
under  him  or  her.  Such  a  complete 
understanding  rounds  out  the  rela- 
tions of  the  teacher  to  life.  It  gives 
a  view  of  the  whole  horizon. 

The  second  reason  is  of  practical, 
though  not  immediate  or  universal, 
importance.  Though  it  is  true  that 
most  board  members,  superintend- 
ent, supervisors,  and  principals,  are 
men,  and  that  nearly  all  class  teach- 
ers are  women,  it. is  also  true  that  a 
few  board  members  and  superin- 
tendents are  women,  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  supervisors  and 
principals  are  women,  and  that  most 
heads  of  departments  are  women. 
And  it  is  further  true  that  the  kind 
of  women  who  rise  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  profession  arc  those 
who  have  mastered  the  principles  of 
school  management. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  nearly 
every  American  class  teacher,  who 
is  not  under  twenty-five  years  of  age 
and  not  engaged  to  be  married, 
would  like  some  day  to  be  super- 
visor, principal,  or  at  least  head 
of  department.  I  take  it  also  for 
granted  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
a  town  or  city  to  have  many  teach- 
ers who  are  ambitious  to  advance 


in  the  profession.  In  my  time,  I 
have  seen  some  very  interesting 
happenings  in  respect  to  this  very 
matter. 

For  example,  I  remember  well 
the  case  of  a  certain  woman  high 
school  teacher  who  often  said, 
''Well,  I  at  any  rate  can  do  no  bet- 
ter.* I  must  stay  here  in  this  city 
and  support  my  father  and  mother." 
Within  a  single  year,  her  father  and 
mother  both  died,  and  a  sister  mar- 
ried and  went  to  live  in  another  city. 
She  herself,  a  very  competent  per- 
son, by  the  legitimate  assistance  of 
the  new  brother-in-law,  was  made  a 
grammar  school  principal  in  his  city. 
Of  course,  such  extraordinary 
changes  are  unusual;  but  they  do 
happen. 

I  remember  hundreds  of  instances 
in  which  teachers  who  have  persist- 
ently studied  all  aspects  of  educa- 
tion have  gone  at  a  jump  from  four 
or  five  hundred  dollar  salaries  to  six 
and  eight  hundred  dollars,  solely 
because  of  their  endeavors  to  mas- 
ter the  science  and  the  art  of  the 
profession. 

A  third  reason  is  of  immediate 
importance.  Every  principle  of  ad- 
ministration or  supervision  that  is 
applicable  by  a  superintendent  to  his 
principals  and  teachers  is  in  sub- 
stance and  in  spirit  applicable  by 
a  teacher  to  his  or  her  pupils. 
Every  true  principle  is  necessarily 
universal.  Take  the  principle  that 
the  time  and  energy  given  to  various 
matters  should  be  in  relation  to 
their  relative  importance.     This  is 
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exactly  as  true  for  the  teacher  who 
deals  with  pupils  as  for  the  prin- 
cipal who  deals  with  teachers.  The 
class  teacher  who  knows  the  philo- 
sophy of  school  management  knows 
also  the  philosojjhy  of  class  manage- 
ment. The  facts  may  be  different ; 
the  truths  and  the  logic  are  the 
same. 

A  fourth  reason  for  studying  the 
])rinciples  and  the  problems  of 
school  administration  is  practical  but 
not  in  relation  to  the  professional 
work;  and  this  is  that  the  general 
public  exj)ects  all  teachers  to  know 
them  and  asks  questions  accord- 
ingly. ^  Moreover,  most  teachers  ac- 
tually do  answer  such  questions ; 
and,  I  regret  to  acknowledge,  often 
answer  them  ignorantly.  I  have 
myself  heard,  and  I  have  upon  a 
thousand  occasions  on  g(X)d  evi- 
dence been  told  by  others,  the  re- 
marks of  teachers  relative  to  the 
simplest  facts  of  school  organiza- 
tion, when  these  remarks  were  to- 
tally, thou.^^h  never  intentionally, 
false.'  Xow  I  believe 'that  the  citi- 
zens have  the  right  to  get  correct 
answers  from  teachers ;  and  1  be- 
lieve thoroughly  that  the  teachers 
would  be  glad  to  give  such  answers 
correctly. 

r'or  example.  I  have  heard  a 
teacher  say  that  "Superintendent 
So-and-So  appointed  this  or  that 
man  principal  of  such-and-such  a 
school,"  when  as  a  mere  matter  of 
fact  in  that  particular  city  Superin- 
tendent So-and-So  was  not  even  a 
member  of  the  citv  board  of  exam- 


iners upon  whose  examination  an- 
other man  appeared  first  and  when 
the  board  of  education  actually  se- 
lected not  the  first  but  the  second 
man  on  the  list,  and  the  superin- 
tendent had  never  seen  him  or  heard 
of  him  prior  to  his  election. 

Again,  I  have  heard  a  teacher  say 
that  "Our  principal  always  selects 
the  best  teachers  for  our  school," 
when  all  api>ointments  to  vacancies 
were  made  in  unvarying  order  by 
rotation  from  an  eligible  list  of  the 
graduates  of  the  local  city  training 
school,  a  list  made  up  with  strict 
regard  to  class  rank  shown  by  per- 
centages. 

And  T  once  heard  a  district  school 
teacher  charge  the  district  trustee 
with  parsimony  as  follow-s,  "You  see 
our  trustee  fixes *the  school  tax  just 
as  low  as  he  possibly  can."  Now, 
it  happened  that  I  had  myself  been 
present  at  the  villa^^e  school  meet- 
ing when  this  same  trustee  had 
asketP  for  $(;cx)  for  the  school  for 
the  current  year  and  had  been  voted 
(hnvn  overwhelmingly,  and  the 
amount  had  been  fixed  at  $600  for 
all  exj)enses. 

I'nless  the  class  teacher  deliber- 
ately prefers  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions without  knowledge  and  with 
certainty,  therefore,  of  more  or  less 
error,  he  or  she  must  study  the  prin- 
ciples of  school  administration  and 
must  keep  constantly  informed  re- 
garding all  general  matters  of  the 
school  and  of  the  school  system. 

I  might  easily  add  other  reasons 
for   studying   school    management. 
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The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is 
this.  Education  is  a  profession, 
not  a  trade.  To  be  an  educator 
means  first  of  all  to  know  the  con- 
ditions, the  principles,  and  the  me- 
thods of  the  profession.  It  is  not 
much  of  it  "fascinating  as  a  fairy 
tale."  On  the  contrary,  most  of  it 
is  plain  fact  acquired  by  hard  work. 
But  when  the  facts  are  really  ac- 
quired, the  profession  becomes  much 
easier  than  it  was  at  first.  There 
is  not  very  great  friction  when  one 
really  understands.  The  masters  of 
the  class-room  and  the  masters  of 
the  school  system  work  like  artists, 
steadily  but  happily.  And  the  fruits 
of  their  work  show  that  the  labo- 
rious preparation  has  been  well 
worth  while. 

See  "Our  Schools" :  pp.  9,  49,  69, 
loi,  108-109,  117,305- 


THEfSOUTHWCSTERN  MEETING  AT 
HAMILTON. 

The  Southwestern  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Association  celebrated  in  royal 
fashion  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
on  October  27th  and  28th.  A  hund- 
red teachers  gathered  at  the  ban- 
quet at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  in 
HamiltcHi  on  Friday  evening. 
After  dispensing  of  the  material 
feast,  toastmaster  E.  W.  Wilkin- 
son of  Cincinnati  took  charge  and 
in  his  felicitous  fashion  announced 
the  toasts  of  the  occasion.  "Cul- 
ture and  the  Public  School"  was 
responded  to  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Coy, 
principal  of  Hughes  High  School  of 
Cincinnati;  "Now  and  Then"  was 


the  subject  of  the  toast  given  Dr. 
J.  J.  Bums;  to  Supt.  J.  W.  Carr  of 
Dayton  was  assigned  "The  Future 
of  Teachers'  Salaries" ;  Miss  Hardy 
Jackson,  principal  of  the  Miamis- 
burg  High  School  talked  most  in- 
terestingly on  "Woman's  Part  in 
Education";  Dr.  Guy  Potter  Ben- 
ton's subject  was  "A  Layman's 
Point  of  View"  and  that  of  Dr.  W. 
O.  Thompson,  "The  University  and 
the  Public  School."  Such  an  array 
of  talent  as  the  above  makes  little 
commentary  necessary  concerning 
the  excellence  of  the  literary  por- 
tion of  the  feast.  Some  of  the  in- 
troductions were  so  unusual  that 
the  writter  begged  them  of  the 
toastmaster.  Miss  Jackson  was 
presented  with  the  following  stanza : 

Fee  simple  and  a  simple  fee 
And  all  the  fees  entail 
Are  nothing  when  compared  to  thee 
Thou  best  of  fees-female. 

Dr.  Benton's  introduction  was : 
Long  since,  forsooth, 
There  was  born  a  youth. 
Who,  whenever  an  errand  he  was 

•    sent  on. 
The  kids  would  stand  round. 
As  kids  do,  I'll  be  bound, 
And  ruthlessly  Guy-Potter  Benton. 
But  time  made  a  change. 
This  statement's  not  strange. 
Time  has  always  done  this  as  it 

went  on, 
And  when  it  was  said, 
"He's  Miami's  new  head," 
All  exclaimed,  "He's  no  Guy-Potter 

Benton. 
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So  to  Oxford  he  shipped, 
Well  armed  and  equipped, 
Education's  full  rigging  well  bent 

on, 
And  Miami's  now  rife 
With  "Larger  Life" 
Brought  in  by  this  Guy-Potter  Ben- 
ton. 

The  head  of  our  great  State  Uni- 
versity received  the  following: 
"There  are  several  kinds  of  dock, — 
sour  dock,  burrdock,  salary  dock 
and  Doc.  Thompson.  The  present 
situation  reminds  me  of  the  Irish 
nurse  who  entered  the  sick  cham- 
ber of  one  of  her  patients  and  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  shoulder,  shook  him 
saying,  "Here  now !  Wake  up  and 
take  your  shlapin'  medicine.** 

Introducing  Dr.  Burns:  "Then 
we  loved  him;  now  we  love  him 
more.  We  hope  Father  Time  will 
be  as  kind  in  the  future  as  he  has 
been  in  the  past.  When,  however, 
our  f rjend  shall  pass  from  the  scenes 
of  earth,  we  hope  something  more 
than  his  name  may  be  inscribed  on 
his  monument,  for  I  am  sure  we 
should  be  properly  shocked  and  still 
more  loath  to  believe  the  simple 
statement  J.  J.  Burns." 

The  sessions  of  Saturday  were 
held  in  the  customary  place,  the  au- 
ditorium of  the  Hamilton  High 
School.  The  program  ^was  largely 
reminiscent  and  the  verdict  is  that 
in  the  years  that  have  gone,  no  meet- 
ing of  the  association  was  so  inspir- 
ing as  this  one  has  been.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  array  of  excellent  ad- 


dresses there  were  present  many  of 
the  oldest  teachers  in  this  section  of 
the  state.  It  is  not  possible  to  make 
individual  mention  of  the  many 
speakers  in  the  space  at  our  dispo- 
sal, but  there  was  not  a  poor  or  even 
a  mediocre  effort  in  the  entire  pro- 
gram. Prof.  Warren  Darst  and 
Wm.  H.  Venable  were  unable  to  at- 
tend, but  with  these  exceptions  the 
entire  program  was  carried  out  as 
planned. 

The  great  success  of  the  anniver- 
sary was  due  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Supt.  Vance  of  Miamisburg.  He 
it  was  to  whom  fell  the  work  and 
the  planning. 

The  program  of  Saturday  in  full 
was  as  follows: 

SATURDAY,  9  :00  A.    M. 

Music,  "America."  Prayer — Rev.  A. 
B.  Austin.  Music,  Vilanelle,  Dell  Aqua 
— Miss  Lucy  Logan  Desha.  Inaugural 
Address,  Educational  Progress — G.  W. 
Brumbaugh.  Our  First  Meeting — T.  G. 
McCalmont.  The  Raison  d'Etre  of  the 
S.  W.  O.  T.  A.— S.  T.  Dial.  Strenuous 
Times  in  the  History  of  the  S.  W.  O. 
T.  A. — W.  P.  Cope.  Music — Songs  ray 
mother  taught  me — I>vorak — Mr.  Henry 
P.  Hobson.  Pioneer  Educators  of  South- 
western Ohio — J.  P.  Cummins.  Remin- 
iscences— A.  B.  Johnson.  Our  Immor- 
tals—B.   B.  Harlan. 

BUSINESS. 

The  High  School  Then  and  Now — 
Chas,  L.  Loos,  Jr.  Anniversary  Poem — 
L.  E.  Grennan.  The  Next  Step  Forward 
— E.  B.  Cox. 

Noon  Intermission. 

SATURDAY,   1:30  P.    M. 

Music — to  Sevilla  —  Dessauer  —  Miss 
Lucy  Logan  Desha.     Calling  the  First 


Editorial  Department. 
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Roll  of  the  S.  W.  O.  T.  A.— A.  J.  Mc- 
Grew.  The  County  Examiner  as  an  Ed- 
ucator— C.  S.  Fay.  The  Widening  Hor- 
izon—H.  C.  xMinnich.  The  Old-Timc 
School  Games— Geo.  F.  Sands.  Music 
—  Prelude  —  Rachmaninoff,  iviiss  Olive 
Frank  Robertson.  The  Classical  Ele- 
ment in  Education— Dr.  J.  E.  Harrv. 
Education  and  the  State — Hon.  E.  A. 
Jones.  After-word— F.  B.  Dyer.  Mu- 
sic— Good  Night — Haynes — Mr.  Emery 
P.  Hobson. 


UNIFORM  QUESTIONS. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Mention  and  ilustrate  all  the  differ- 
ent sounds  of  the  vowel  "e."  2.  Indi- 
cate the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
following  words:  allege,  halibut,  Phil- 
istine, err,  deplorable.  3.  What  are 
diminutive  words?  Give  the  diminutive 
of  river,   prince,   lamb,   senora,   godfec. 

4.  Make  and  define  the  following  diacrit- 
ical marks  and  illustrate  the  use  of  each : 
cedilla,  breve,  macron,  tilde,  diaeresis. 

5.  Spell  correctly  the  following  words, 
to  be  pronounced  by  the  examiner :  bien- 
nial, caramel,  stupefy,  collaborate,  syn- 
thesis, aberration,  battalion,  caboose, 
consensus,  beeswax,  protocol,  sough, 
irreparable,  inflexion,  acidity,  dissyl- 
lable, doughty,  acknowledge,  beaute- 
ous, ado. 

ARITMETIC. 

1.  Acylindrical  bin  is  four  feet  in  diam- 
ter  and  eight  feet  high:  Find  its  ca- 
pacity in  bushels.  2.  For  what  must  I 
give  my  note  at  a  bank  to  secure  $300 
for  ninety  days,  if  money  is  worth  10%? 
3.  (a)  Give  the  table  of  Troy  weight. 
(6)  Reduce  40°  Fahrenheit  to  Centi- 
grade. 4.  A  cistern  of  450  gallons  ca- 
pacity has  two  pipes;  the  nrst  fills  it. 
in  10  hours,  the  second  in  15  hours.  In 
what  time  can  it  be  filled  by  both  pipes 
together?  5.  What  part  of  a  furlong 
is  3§  yards?  How  many  dozen  is 
§  of  a  gross?  How  many  feet  high 
is  a  horse  which  measures  15^  hands 
high?  6.  A  merchant  sold  goods  at  10 
and  5  off  list.  The  total  discounts 
amounted  to  $80.00.  Find  the  list  price. 
7.  What  will  a  log  cost  that  is  20  feet 
long;  average  girth  60  inches,  at  2^ 
cents  a  cubic  foot?  8.  The  greatest 
known    depth    of    the    ocean    is    5,000 


fathoms,  and  the  greatest  mountain 
height  is  29,002  feet.  Find  the  differ- 
ence in  level  in  miles.  9.  Extract  the 
square  root  of  63,001.  10.  Show  that 
dividing  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  the 
same  number  does  not  change  its  value. 

GRAMMAR. 

To  the  far  woods  he  wandered,  listening. 
And  heard  the  birds  their  little  stories 

sing 
Jn  notes  whose  rise  and  fall  seem  melted 

speech — 
Melted  with  tears,  smiles,  glances — that 

can  reach 
More  quickly  through  our  frame's  deep- 
winding  night. 
And  without  thought  raise  thought's  best 
friut,  delight. 

— George  Eliot. 
1.  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the 
above?  Mention  all  the  compound  ele- 
ments contained  in  it.  2.  Classify  all 
the  subordinate  clauses.  3.  Parse  listen- 
ing, speech,  melted,  that,  delight. 
4.  Define  inflexion.  In  the  English  lan- 
guage how  many  parts  of  speech  are 
inflected?  5.  Write  and  define  two  dif- 
ferent plurals  of  each  of  the  following 
words:  index,  pea,  cherub,  genius, 
penny,  brother.  0.  Distinguish  between 
a  gerund  and  a  verbal  noun.  7.  What  is 
an  interrogative  adjective?  Mention  all 
the  interrogative  adjectives.  8.  Define  a 
relative  pronoun.  Write  sentences  illus- 
trating the  use  of  as  and  but  as  relatives. 
9-10.  Classify  all  of  the  adverbs  in  the 
following  sentences: 
(a)  My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then. 
Yon  little  stream  hard  by. 

— Southey. 
{b)  Slow  and  sure  comes  up  the  golden 
year. — Tennyson. 

(c)  Why   holds  thine   eye   that   melan- 

choly rheum  ? — Shakespeare. 

(d)  Not    all    the    pearls    Queen    Mary 

wears. 
Nor  Margaret's  still  more  precious 

tears , 
Shall  buy  his  life  a  day. — Scott. 

(e)  Therefore  make  her  grave  straight 

— Shakespeare. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Name  at  least  three  great  educa- 
tional reformers,  and  tell  for  what  spe- 
cial work  each  is  noted.  2.  Show  how 
the  educational  maxim,  'Troceed  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,"  may  be 
put     into    practice    in    number    work. 
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3.  Distinguish  between  exercises  based 
upon  the  perceptions  and  those  based 
upon  the  apperceptions.  Illustrate.  4. 
What  subjects  are  suited  to  the  proper 
training  of  the  eye ;  the  ear ;  the  hand  ? 
5.  Give  characteristics  which  tend  to 
indicate  the  following  in  the  school- 
room: defective  eye-sight;  tone  deaf- 
ness; sluggish  mental  conditions.  6.  De- 
fine psychology;  pedagogy.  7.  In  the 
state  ot  Ohio  what  classes  of  school  cer- 
tificates are  granted,  and  by  what 
lioards?  8.  Mention  two  results  that  a 
teacher  should  aim  to  accomplish  in  ad- 
■dition  to  imparting  instruction.  9.  Give 
three  objects  of  the  recitation.  10.  Show 
liow  you  would  indicate  to  your  school 
any  moral  lesson  that  may  be  taught 
from  a  historical  incident  or  piece  of  lit- 

-crature  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Describe  the  drainage  of  South 
America.  2.  State  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  Gulf  states.  3.  Describe 
the   peculiar   animal    life   of   Australia. 

4.  Define  volcanoes,  and  locate  two  vol- 
canic craters  that  have  been  active  in 
recent  years.  5.  What  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  still  remain 
to    a    large    extent    unsettled?      Why? 

^.  Name  five  navigaWe  rivers  of  Asia; 
two  ship  canals  of  Ettrope,  and  three 
large  lakes  of  Africa.  7.  Upon  what 
commercial  routes  are  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing ports  of  call:  St.  Helena,  The 
Azores,  Hawaiian  Islands?  8.  Define 
physiography,  and  mention  three  cities 
that  have  had  to  overcome  physiograph- 
ical  disadvantages  in  their  growth.  9. 
Where  are  the  wheat  and  cotton  belts 
of  the  United  States?  10.  Locate  the 
following  places,  stating  the  importance 
oiteach:  Sheffield,  Waltham,  Parama- 
ribo, Lyons.  Lynn. 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY.    IN- 
CLUDING CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

1.  What  connection  with  American 
history  had  each  of  the  following :  James 
Oglethorpe,  Count  Kosciusko,  Edmund 
Burke?  2.  What  were  the  Townshend 
Acts?  3.  Why  was  President  Jackson 
opposed  to  the  National  Bank?  What 
substitute  did  he  provide?  4.  What  was 
Lincoln's  plan  of  Reconstruction  ?  How 
was  Reconstruction  actually  accom- 
plished in  the  South?  5.  The  Alabama 
Gaims  :  what  were  they ;   why  so  called ; 


how  settled?  6.  What  progress  was 
made  in  Civil  Service  reform  in  Arthur's 
administration?  What  was  the  attitude 
of  President  Jackson  toward  the  Civil 
Service?  Of  President  Cleveland?  7. 
Discuss  the  Presidential  Election  of 
1876.    8.  What  was  the  Wilmot  Proviso? 

9.  Give  the  origin  and  definition  of  the 
following  terms:  reciprocity  (in  con- 
nection  with   the  tariff) ;    imperialism. 

10.  What  steps  are  necessary  for  a  state 
to  gain  admission  to  the  Union? 

LITERATURE. 

1.  What  is  poetry?  Name  at  least 
five  of  the  eight  kinds  of  poetr>'. 
2.  What  is  fiction  ?  Distinguish  between 
poetry  and  fiction.  3.  Name  five  noted 
American  writers  of  fiction,  and  the 
masterpiece  of  each  writer.  4.  Name  five 
of  the  best  poems  you  have  ever  read, 
and  give  a  brief  review  of  the  best  one. 
5.  Give  a  brief  criticism  of  "Ellen"  in 
the  "Lady  of  the  Lake."  6.  What  was 
the  work  of  Wycliflfe?  Of  John  Mande- 
vilte?  7.  Give  some  account  of  the  lit- 
erary work  of  the  most  prominent  Amer- 
ican writer  of  the  Colonial  period.  8. 
Name  one  of  the  chief  works  of  each 
of  the  following,  and  give  a  quotation 
from  one  of  them:  Poe,  Webster,  Fen- 
nimore  Cooper,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Low- 
ell, Irving  and  Longfellow.  9.  What 
great  names  do  you  know  in  American 
newspaper  literature?  Why  are  they 
great?  10.  Discuss  one  of  the  following : 
•The  Crisis,"  "Davi^  Harum,"  "The 
Sky  Pilot,"  "Janice  Meredith." 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  three  longest  bones  of 
the  arm  ;  the  leg.  2.  Give  two  modifica- 
tions of  the  skin,  and  state  their  uses. 
').  How  is  the  blood  purified  in  the 
lungs?  4.  What  class  of  foods  is  acted 
upon  by  the  saliva;  the  gastric  juice; 
the  bile  ?  On  what  food  substances  does 
the  pancreatic  juice  act?  5.  Describe  the 
.spinal  cord,  and  mention  one  of  its  func- 
tions. 6.  Define:  synovial  membrane; 
albumen;  tonsils.  7.  Show  by  drawings, 
or  otherwise,  the  difference  between  a 
normal  and  a  near-sighted  eye;  a  nor- 
mal and  a  far-sighted  eye.  8.  Why  does 
a  hot  foot  bath  sometimes  relieve  a 
headache?  9.  What  becomes  of  alcohol 
taken  into  the  stomach?  10.  Mention 
two  objects  of  exercise  in  the  school- 
room. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


It  is  the  calm  and  solemn  night; 

A  thousand  bells  ring  out,  and  throw 

Their  joyous  peals  abroad,  and  smite 

The  darkness — charmed  and  holy  now ! 

The  night  that  erst  no  name  had  worn, 

To  it  a  happy  name  is  given; 

Yoym  that  stable  lay,  new-born, 

The  peaceful  prince  of  earth  and  heaven 

In  the  solemn  midnight. 

Centuries  ago !  _  Alfred  DornetL 


A  CLASS-ROOM  HOUR  WITH  A  LITTLE  POEM. 


BY  PROF.  JONAS  O.  NOTBSTEIN,  WOOSTBR, 

Asked  to  write  something  to  be  teaching  are   delightfully   illumin- 

of  use  to  teachers  of  literature  in  ated  for  us  by  masters  in  the  art. 

high  schools,  it  has  seemed  to  me  Yet  we  must  climb  in  patience  many 

that  the  best  place  to  offer  help  is  steps  with  a  class  before  we  can 

where    teachers    and    classes    are  have  them  look  out  with  us  on  the 

making  a  beginning  in  the  study,  glories    of    genius.      The    teacher 

The    higher    levels    of    literature  must  be  content  to  give  uncounted 
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hours  to  the  slow  building  of  the 
power  of  appreciation  in  pupils. 
The  price  of  seeing  our  pupils' 
faces  brighten  in  the  later  years 
with  the  joy  of  spiritual  vision 
must  be  paid  in  weeks,  most  likely 
months,  of  painstaking  drudgery  in 
establishing  the  right  habits  of  pen- 
etrative seeing  and  of  emotional 
response. 

I  have  chosen,  therefore,  so  com- 
monplace a  task  as  the  exhibition  of 
an  actual  class-room  hour  with 
pupils  beginning  to  study  poetry. 
For  many  teachers  this  paper  will 
be  too  elementary  to  be  interesting. 
Their's  however  is  the  privilege  to 
"Turne  over  the  leef  and  chese  an- 
other tale."  If  beginners  in  teach- 
ing poetry  may  get  some  hints  for 
a  right  beginning,  I  shall  be  glad. 

We  must  start  with  something 
short  and  simple,  so  only  that  it  be 
really  poetry.  Let  it  be  Words- 
worth's 

THE  sparrow's  NEST. 

"Behold  within  the  leafy  shade 
Those   bright  blue  eggs  together 

laid! 
On  me  the  chance-discovered  sight 
Gleamed  like  a  vision  of  delight. 

I  started,  seeming  to  espy 

The    sparrow's    dwelling,    which, 

hard  by 
My  Father's  house,  in  wet  or  dry, 
My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  visited." 

Let  us  read  this  stanza  aloud  to- 
gether.    Now  let  us  read  the  first 


line  again.  Now  again^  adding  a 
little  special  stress  to  every  accent- 
ed syllable.  What  do  you  notice 
about  the  order  in  which  these  ac- 
cents come?  Have  some  one  write 
the  line  on  the  board,  marking  the 
accented  syllables. 

These  accents  serve  to  divide  the 
sounds  of  the  line  into  groups  hav- 
ing equal  times  for  speaking.  We 
have  met  here  the  fact  of  rhythm,  a 
regular  measured  succession  of 
groups  of  syllables.  This  particu- 
lar kind  of  rhythm  we  call  by  a  spe- 
cial name,  iambic. 

Now  read  the  first  and  second 
lines  aloud.  Are  there  any  natural 
accents  on  the  first  four  words  of 
the  second  line?  Did  you  not 
place  accents,  in  your  reading,  up- 
on bright  and  eggsf  Why  did  you 
do  so  ? 

The  word-accents  of  the  first  line 
gave  you  the  rhythmic  key  or  tune 
for  the  second.  How  would  it 
have  affected  your  reading,  if  the 
second  line  had  been  put  first? 
What  one  word  in  the  second  line 
helps  to  make  the  rhythm  clear? 
How  many  accents  in  each  of  these 
lines?  In  natural  reading  do  you 
give  equal  emphasis  to  each  accent  ? 
Read  the  two  lines  naturally  again 
—  one-half  the  class  reading,  the 
other  half  listening.  Didn't  you 
stress  hold  and  leaf  more  than  in 
and  shade?  You  see  these  rhythmic 
groups,  or  feet,  are  thus  massed 
into  larger  groups  by  a  sense-em- 
phasis. 

Now  read  down  the  stanza,  using 
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only  the  last  word  in  each  line. 
What  do  you  notice?  What  name 
have  we  for  the  fact  here  found? 
Make  a  curve  map  of  the  rh3mie& 
and  see  how  the  series  of  verses 
is   bound   together. 

123456789  10. 

Now  we  have  had  several  facts 
about  the  form  of  a  poem.  What 
do  we  mean  now  by  accent,  by  a 
foot,  by  rhythm,  verse,  rhyme, 
stanza  ? 

So  much  this  time  for  the  out- 
side. Let  us  study  a  little  into  the 
meaning,  the  poet's  message. 

''Behold" :  Does  the  speaker  see 
something  that  you  do  not  yet  see  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  such  a  call 
on  you? 

"Within  the  leafy  shade" :  What 
time  of  year  is  it?  What ^ time  of 
day  ?  Do  you  see  any  beginning  of 
a  picture? 

"Those  bright  blue  egg/':  Is 
the  picture  enlarging,  or  narrow- 
ing for  you?  How  much  light  is 
there  in  this  shade?  How  do  you 
know  this?  If  the  line  stopped 
just  here,  what  would  you  know 
about  those  eggs? 

"Together  laid" :  What  more  do 
you  know  about  them  now  ?  What 
does  the  word  together  tell  you? 
What  does  laid  add  to  the  mean- 
ing? Are  you  sure  now  that  it  is 
a  birds  nest? 

On  me:  Do  you  note  that  the 
accent  emphasis  on  me  shows  a 
contrast  with  some  other  person? 


"The   chance-discovered   sight 
Gleamed  Uke  a  vision  of  delight." 

Gleamed:  What  does  this  word 
show  you  about  the  density  of  the 
shade  around  the  nest?  What  was 
the  mood  of  "me"?  (We  may  call 
it  a  gratified  curiosity.)  Could 
you  make  any  judgment  about  the 
character  of  "me"? 

"/  started":  Any  excitement 
here  ? 

*  *  *  "In  wet  or  dry  *  * 
Together  visited." 

How  does  the  poet  tell  us  that  he 
showed  the  nest  to  his  sister? 
That  the  sparrow  was  hatching? 
That  they  were  yet  mere  children? 
What  was  his  sister's  name? 
Would  it  take  the  place  of  Emmel- 
ine  in  the  verse  ?  What  hint  of  per- 
severance have  we  here?  (wet  or 
dry),  of  family  affection? 

"She  looked  at  it  and  seemed  to 

fear  it; 
Dreading,  though  wishing  to  be 

near  it: 
Such  heart  was  in  her,  being  then 
A  little  prattler  among  men." 

Did  she  fear  it?  How  did  her 
seeming  fear  show  itself?  How 
near  did  she  go?  Did  she  handle 
the  eggs?  If  fear  did  not  cause 
her  conduct,  what  did?  Did  she 
act  as  if  afraid,  in  order  that  the 
.  mother  bird  might  be  spared  real 
fear?  Did  she  see  in  this  nest  more 
than  blue  eggs?  What  mood  is 
shown  here  for  this  little  sister? 
What  character  traits  has  the  poet 
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•given  her?  (Delicacy  of  feeling 
for  others;  sympathetic  thought- 
fulness;  self-control ;  she  obeyed 
the  call  of  her  moral  nature  against 
the  promptings  of  excited  curi- 
osity.) 

*'Such  heart  was  in  her,  being  then 
A  little  prattler  among  men." 

What  contrast  have  we  here? 
(Heart  vs  prattler.)  Of  what  in- 
tellectual stage  is  prattling  an  in- 
cident? What  then  is  the  poet's 
meaning?  (That  the  maturity  of 
iright  feeling  was  hers,  even  in 
:years  of  intellectual  childhood.) 
What  kind  of  a  sister  would  she 
te  ?  Would  she  be  especially  help- 
ful to  a  poet-brother?  Better  than 
if  intellectually  precocious?  What 
character  mark  have  we  in  this 
"prattler  among  men"?  Was  she 
a  shy,  timid,  hesitating  child? 
What  light  does  this  throw  back 
on  her  seeming  timidity  in  pres- 
ence of  the  bird's  nest? 
"The  blessing  of  my  later  years 
Was  with  me  when  a  boy." 

^  (Note  how  these  lines  put  the 
■3tory  far  back  among  his  memor- 
ies; he  sees  now,  what  he  would 
ihave  us  see,  how  the  culture  of  the 
'heart  may  be  wrought,  as  well  as 
tested,  by  the  humblest  things,  and 
in  the  earliest  age). 

What  note  of  character  do  we 
^et  here  that  the  poet  did  not  in- 
tend to  give  us?  (He  reveals  his 
own  unselfish  appreciation  of  his 
sister's  superiority:  "the  less  is 
blessed  of  the  greater"). 


"She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me 

ears 
And   humble   cares   and   delicate 

fears ; 
A   heart,   the   fountain   of   sweet 

tears ; 
And  love,  and  thought  and  joy." 

Have  we  seen,  in  this  looking  at 
the  sparrow's  nest,  how  she  gave 
him  eyes?  What  deeper  seeing 
does  he  mean  than  that  of  the  phy- 
sical eye?  Does  he  feel  that,  until 
we  have  this  inner  vision  of  the 
heart-meaning  of  things,  we  have 
not  yet  seen  or  heard  ? 

''Humble  cares,"  mean  a  real  in- 
terest in  lowly  and  commonplace 
things.  Nothing  is  common  or  un- 
clean to  an  eye,  or  heart,  that  God 
has  cleared  to  see  its  inner  truth. 

"A   heart,   the   fountain   of   sweet 
tears." 

What  does  he  mean  by  saying 
that  the  companionship  of  his 
sister  gave  him  this?  Is  a  quick 
sympathy  learned  from  associates? 
May  our  finer  feelings  be  blunted 
by  associates? 

"Szveet  tears,''  what  a  phrase  is 
this!  There  are  tears  in  plenty: 
tears  salt  and  brackish,  from  vexa- 
tion or  sorrow  in  life's  springs; 
tears  that  bear  witness  to  the  waste 
and  desolations  that  sin  has  wrought 
in  our  nature.  But  these  are  sweet 
tears ;  tears  that  are  the  beginnings 
of  that  outflow  of  kindly  emotion, 
of  sympathy,  pity,  charity,  beside 
which  hope's  leaf  never  withers; 
tears  that  like  dew  on  mown  grass 
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make  life  green  again  with  new 
hope.  The  very  heart  of  poetry  is 
in  these  "sweet  tears" 

What  part  does  the  first  stanza 
have  in  the  plan  and  thought  of 
the  little  poem?  What  part  has 
the  second  ?  Are  they  mated,  much 
as  the  poet  and  his  sister? 


What  is  the  poet's  mood  in  the 
little  poem,  taken  as  a  whole  ? 

What  is  the  deepest  thought  of 
this  little  lyric?  (That  spiritual 
insight  is  one  of  life's  greatest  bless- 
ings and,  like  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  may  abide  in  a  little  child.) 


OUR  IMMORTALS. 

Response  to  Toast  at  the  Southwestern  Ohio  Meeting.  Oct.  27^ 


BY  B.  B.  HARLAN,  DAYTON. 


We  are  met  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  a  meeting  of  this  associ- 
ation held  in  this  city  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  We  look  around,  and 
many  familiar  faces  of  that  day  are 
not  seen.  We  call  the  roll;  James 
K.  Parker,  the  famous  principal  of 
the  "Clermont  Academy,"  does  not 
?nswer.  No  response  comes  when 
the  names  of  J.  P.  Patterson,  Hamp- 
ton Bennett,  Thomas  A.  Pollock, 
Hon.  L.  D.  Brown,  C.  E.  McVey, 
and  John  C.  Ridge  are  called.  We 
look  again;  Dr.  John  Hancock  is 
not  here.  Where  can  he  be  ?  Where 
are  all  those  veterans,  named  above, 
who  were  fighting  so  valiantly  twen- 
ty-five years  ago  for  the  education 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this 
beautiful  Miami  valley  ?  They  have 
passed  that  bourne  whence  no  trav- 
eler returns  —  dead  to  the  world, 
but  alive  to  us. 

Of  these,  "Our  Immortals,"  I  am 
assigned  to  speak,  and  I  feel  keenly 
my  inefficiency  for  my  task. 


I  remember  well  that  meeting,, 
though  not  a  boy  at  that  time,  I  was 
yet  young  in  school  work,  and  could 
but  look  upon  those  men  from  afar 
off,  and,  listening  to  them  discuss, 
the  educational  problems  of  the  day,. 
I  said  to  myself.  Will  it  ever  be  pos- 
sible  for  me  to  reach  the  heights  to- 
which  they  have  climbed  ? 

JAMES  K.  PARKER. 

Of  James  K.  Parker,  I  personally 
know  nothing.  From  his  biogra- 
phy, I  read,  that  at  seventeen  years^ 
of  age  he  was  teaching  a  private 
school  near  his  home  in  Clermont 
county,  receiving  thirty  dollars  and 
board  for  three  months'  service. 
With  this  money  and  five  dollars 
given  him  by  his  father,  he  started 
to  college  at  Hanover,  Indiana.  He 
attended  this  college  five  months, 
working  at  the  cooper  trade  while 
recreating  from  study ;  thus  earning 
money  sufficient  ($15.00)  to  finish 
paying  his  way  through  the  term 
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and  his  return  boat-fare,  leaving  a 
whole  dollar  in  his  pocket  when  he 
reached  home.  Four  years  later, 
1838,  he  taught  a  country  school  in 
Franklin  district,  Clermont  county. 
Dr.  John  Hancock,  a  boy  of  thirteen 
years  of  age,  attended  this  school. 
Mr.  Parker  was  pre-eminently  a 
teacher  of  the  "old  school." 

"His  success  as  an  instructor  was 
remarkable,  his  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  departments  of 
science,  his  skill  as  an  experimenter, 
his  inspiring  way  of  teaching  lan- 
guage, and  the  ability  of  putting  his 
own  enthusiastic  love  of  knowledge 
into  the  hearts  of  his  pupils^  made 
him  as  one  in  a  thousand." 

At  the  meeting  which  we  are  cele- 
brating, he  was  present,  though  past 
sixty-three  years  of  age.  Should 
we  not  speak  his  name  with  rever- 
ence? 

J.  p.  PATTERSON. 

Of  Superintendent  J.  P.  Patter- 
son, I  know  but  little.  I  had  heard 
him  before  the  date  of  which  I 
speak,  as  a  lecturer  at  a  County  In- 
stitute in  Clinton  county.  He  was  a 
strong,  scholarly  gentleman,  an  en- 
thusiast in  what,  even  at  that  far- 
off  date,  was  called  the  "New  Edu- 
cational Method/'  and  which  we,  to- 
day, call  the  "Laboratory  Method 
in  Education."  Teaching  botany 
without  the  plant  was  to  him  dead 
and  futile  work.  Teaching  chemis- 
try and  physics  without  experiments 
by  the  pupil,  was  not  tolerated  in 
the  schools  over  which  he  presided. 


May  not  his  name  be  enrolled 
among  the  pioneers  of  modern  edu- 
cational thought? 

HAMPTON  BENNETT. 

Hampton  Bennett  was  one  of  the 
firm,  sturdy,  unchangeable  teachers 
of  the  "old  school,"  pure  and  upright 
in  character.  He  stood  for  system- 
matic,  accurate,  rigid,  and  pure 
training  of  both  the  physical  and 
mental  man.  He  never  missed  a 
meeting  of  this,  or  his  County  As- 
sociation, so  far  as  I  know.  He  was 
a  prominent  factor  in  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  Warren  county. 
Being  a  member  of  the  county  board 
of  school  examiners,  he  had  such  an 
influence  over  that  board,  that  while 
he  was  a  member,  no  man  who  used 
tobacco  in  any  form  could  secure  a 
certificate  to  teach  in  that  county. 
Mr.  Bennett  was,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  self-made  man, 
and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  him 
to  say  that  he  was  descended  from 
the  poor  "white  trash"  of  Virginia, 
having  been  named  for  General 
Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina. 
He  entered  the  Union  army  scarce- 
ly able  to  read,  returned  to  Warren 
county  after  the  war  was  over,  at- 
tended the  National  Normal  at  Leb- 
anon, did  some  work  at  Antioch  col- 
lege, and  long  before  his  death  he 
was  considered  by  those  who  knew 
him  best  as  not  only  a  good  school 
superintendent,  but  also  one  of  the 
best  teachers  in  the  Miami  valley. 
He  was  an  ambitious  man,  but  he 
never  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambi- 
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tion,  dying  of  a  broken  heart  be- 
cause of  lack  of  appreciation  by 
those  for  whom  he  ha'd  given  his 
life's  best  years. 

HON.    L.    D.    BROWN. 

Hon.  L.  D.  Brown,  of  Hamilton, 
was  with  us  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  he  was  never  absent  from  any 
session  of  this  association  as  long 
as  he  lived  in  Western  Ohio.  He 
was  an  active  member  and  always 
found  on  the  front  seat. 

His  younger  years,  much  like 
those  of  Mr.  Bennett,  were  years  of 
toil,  and  he  soon  learned  to  rely 
on  his  own  personal  efforts  for  suc- 
cess, and  to  respect  and  honor  all 
those  who  toil.  He  also  went  into- 
the  Union  army  in  1864  and  was 
mustered  out  at  its  close.  He  then 
■entered  the  district  school  and 
worked  his  way  up  through  the 
Athens  academy  and  then  into  the 
O.  W.  University  at  Delaware,  in 
which  he  did  some  work  while  yet  a 
young  man  and  from  which  he 
graduated  in  after  years.  From  his 
biography,  I  see  that  in  1871  he  was 
appointed  school  examiner  in  Noble 
county,  Ohio.  About  this  time  he 
was  associated  with  John  M.  Ames 
in  normal  school  work  in.  Caldwell, 
Ohio.  To  secure  students  for  that 
school  he  traversed  that  county  on 
foot,  talking  with  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  their  parents,  urging  the  latter 
to  give  their  children  the  best  edu- 
cation possible.  Mr.  Ames,  in  an 
editorial  in  the  county  paper,  soon 
after  Mr.  Brown's  death,  says :  "No 


man  who  ever  lived  was  more  wor- 
thy of  the  closest  and  most  inti- 
mate relations  or  personal  friend- 
ship. He  was  as  true  as  tempered 
steel;  able,  'energetic,  amiable, 
shrewd,  and  forceful,  he  left  the 
impress  of  his  labor  and  of  his 
character  wherever  he  lived  and 
worked."  Such  was  another  man 
who  was  with  us  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

c.  E.  m'vey. 

C.  E.  McVey,  of  Cincinnati,  be- 
came an  active  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation in  October,  1882.  I  first  met 
him  in  the  National  Normal  school 
at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  above  date.  He  there 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  his  class 
of  perhaps  three  hundred,  always 
ready  to  do  the  right  as  he  saw  it. 
He  went  from  there  to  Cincinnati 
and  r  did  not  meet  him  again  till 
1882.  He  was  an  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic student  of  natural  science, 
according  to  what  we  to-day  desig- 
nate as  the  "Laboratory  Method." 
He  made  no  particular  display  of  his 
method,  but  used  it  in  all  his  classes 
in  this  subject.  A  gentleman  who 
knew  him  well  said  to  me:  "Mr. 
McVey  was  the  inspiration  of  many 
of  his  pupils  to  become  teachers; 
and  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  those 
became  good  teachers,  showing  that 
he  was  able  to  discern  the  elements 
of  a  teacher  as  well  as  develop  qual- 
ities, and  he  did  not  encourage  any 
one  to  enter  the  profession  whom  he 
thought  unfit  for  it."    What  better 
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qualifications  could  a  man  have  than 
such  power  as  this  ? 

Nothing  but  sickness  kept  him 
away  from  the  S.  W.  O.  T.  Asso- 
ciation, and  his  teachers,  loyal  and 
true  to  him,  were  equally  regular 
and  prompt  in  attendance.  The 
fruits  of  his  labor  were  always  Evi- 
dent and  he  died  as  he  lived  with  his 
face  to  the  foe. 

JOHN   C.    RIDGE. 

John  C.  Ridge,  of  Cincinnati,  was 
also  with  us  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Although,  at  that  date,  he  was  not 
a  professional  teacher,  yet  he  was 
punctual  and  prompt  in  attendance 
upon  the  meetings  of  this  associa- 
tion as  long  as  he  lived.  As  a 
teacher,  I  have  in  substance  this 
statement  from  one  of  his  pupils: 
"He  was  a  bom  instructor;  his 
great  strength  lay  in  being  able  to 
arouse  that  great  and  only  true  in- 
centive —  interest.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  teachers  who  could  be  one 
with  his  pupils,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  school-room  and  still  lose  none 
of  the  dignity  that  pupils  recognize 
as  'marks  of  the  master.'  " 

As  a  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  I  never  heard 
him  speak  ill  of  an  opposing  agent, 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  a  competing 
agent  speak  an  ill  word  of  him.  As 
to  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men,  perhaps  there  could  be  no 
clearer  nor  more  correct  statement 
than  that  made  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ing superintendents  of  Ohio,  as  he, 
in  company  with  many  other  school 


superintendents,  were  on  their  way 
to  the  little  church  where  Mr. 
Ridge's  relatives  and  friends  were 
congregated  to  pay  the  last  sad  trib- 
ute to  his  body.  In  substance,  this 
gentleman  said :  *'Well,  I've  known 
Mr.  Ridge  for  twenty-five  yearss. 
I've  seen  him  when  he  had  been  de- 
ceived by  people  whom  he  thought 
to  be  his  friends.  Tve  seen  him  w^hen 
he  had  been  beaten  in  a  business 
transaction  because  he  trusted  those 
whom  he  had  often  befriended.  I've 
seen  him  under  circumstances,  the 
most  trying  to  a  man's  confidence  in 
humanity,  but  I  never  heard  him  ut- 
ter an  ill  word  of  any  one."  This 
does  not  mean  that  his  life  was  full 
'  of  misfortune  and  bitter  regret.  Far 
from  it.  his  was  a  life  fraught  with 
much  pleasure.  He  was  the  soul  of 
honor  —  "A  loyal,  steadfast,  consid- 
erate friend,  with  the  broadest  char- 
ity for  all  mankind,  a  companion 
of  exceptional  geniality,  responsive 
in  disposition,  a  nature  to  invite  and 
hold  affection  and  confidence."  Who 
can  possess  more? 

THOMAS  A.  POLLOCK. 

The  genial  Thomas  A.  Pollock 
was  also  with  us  twenty-five  years 
ago  to-diy.  He,  too,  did  not  con- 
sider it  professional  courtesy  to  re- 
main at  home  when  this  association 
was  in  session.  As  a  boy,  he  had 
known  privation  and  toil  and  his 
heart  went  out  to  the  boys  and  girls 
under  his  charge,  and  hence  he  lost 
no  opportunity  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  which  would  enable  him 
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to  be  their  leader  in  search  of  truth.- 
He  was  not  an  educated  man,  as 
that  term  is  now  understood,  but  he 
had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Alfred  Hol- 
brook  and  Dr.  W.  D.  Henkle  and 
from  them  received  the  inspiration 
that  made  him  a  teacher.  "His 
large  heart,  his  great  intellect,  his 
rich  experience,  his  love  of  books, 
his  greater  love  of  nature,  his  sunny 
temperament,  his  cheerful  face,  his 
practical  philosophy,  all  united  to 
win  for  him  his  own  lofty  ideal  of 
success  —  the  affection  of  his  pu- 
pils." "Like  his  celebrated  master. 
President  Holbrook,  he  trusted  in 
his  personal  influence  upon  his 
school,  and  through  the  school  he 
moved  his  community."  His  educa- 
tional theories  were  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time  that  it  was  no  un- 
common occurrence  to  hear  him 
called  a  "crank"  by  those  who  did 
not  know  him.  He  was  that  kind  of  a 
crank  that  helped  to  move  the  edu- 
cational world  onward  to  its  present 
positon.  He  did  not  teach  for 
money,  he  rather  aimed  to  develop 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  them  to  become  not 
only  intelligent  but  moral  and  social 
factors  of  human  society.  His  life- 
long friend,  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  as 
his  pupil  says  j  "Mr.  Pollock's  dis- 
cipline was  mild  but  firm,  and  he 
was  always  just.  We  behaved  be- 
cause we  were  busy ;  we  were  busy 
because  we  were  interested ;  and 
we  were  interested  because  we  were 
made  to  feel  that  success  meant 
work,  and  could  be  reached  in  no 


other  way."  This  one  thought 
places  Thomas  A.  Pollock  among 
the  best  teachers  of  this  or  any  other 
age. 

HON.   JOHN  HANCOCK. 

I  have  not  power  to  speak  of  Dr. 
John  Hancock  as  his  life's  work  de- 
serves, and  hence  I  shall  give  the 
substance  —  perhaps  the  identical', 
words,  of  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
noble  sentiments  expressed  by  his 
life-long  friends  and  found  in  his 
biography.  He  was  born  in  Cler- 
mont county,  February  i8 ,  1825, 
and  hence  were  he  living,  he  would! 
be  approaching  his  eighty-first 
birthday,  and  were  he  living,  and  in 
good  health,  he  would  be  with  us 
to-day  —  in  the  body  as  he  is  in* 
spirit.  It  was  the  pleasure  of  his  life 
to  mingle  with  teachers  from  the 
lowest  primary  grade  to  the  univer- 
sity president.  He  was  not  a  col- 
lege-bred man,  but  he  was  one  of  the- 
broadest  minded,  most  thoroughly 
educated  men  whom  Ohio  has  ever 
called  her  son. 

During  his  life  every  teacher  from 
Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  knew 
him.  He  never  forgot  the  face  of 
one  with  whom  he  had  conversed. 
He  was  never  too  busy  to  give  ad- 
vice to  a  young  aspiring  teacher.  It 
was  but  a  few  days  before  his  death* 
that  he,  unsolicited,  wrote  me  a  let- 
ter of  congratulation  and  advice. 
Says  his  biographer:  "Dr.  Han- 
cock perhaps  found  his  most  perfect 
satisfaction  and  his  highest  intel- 
lectual profit,  not  in  society  but  in- 
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solitude.  He  realized  this  truth  — 
self-activity,  individual  effort,  must 
l)e,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
m^ans,  if  not  the  chief  end,  of  hu- 
man culture.  We  are  not  taught  — 
we  learn.  Knowledge  cannot  be 
poured  into  the  mind,  it  must  be 
-drawn  in  by  a  vital  act.  He,  there- 
fore, exercised  his  mental  powers  to 
their  utmost  bent  in  the  tranquil  pri- 
vacy of  his  library.  His  reading 
<:hair  was  his  college.  He  was  a 
teacher  and  educator.  A  man  of 
the  people,  he  loved  the  people,  be- 
lieved in  them,  gave  his  life,  soul 
and  body  to  the  cause  of  the  com- 
mon man,  hoping  to  serve  htmiani- 
ty  best  by  means  of  the  common 
man.  Thoroughly  democratic,  he 
read  in  the  words  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  a  re-enforcement 
of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the. brotherhood  of 
man.  'This  thing  I  do'  might  have 
been  his  heart's  language,  I  would 
work  for  the  common  school,  I 
would  teach  the  children  of  the  peo- 
ple, I  would  be  an  uplifter  of  the 
masses.  The  state  of  Ohio  honors 
him  for  the  service  he  has  rendered 
to  her  schools.  His  name  is  known 
and  respected  by  the  most  eminent 
leaders  of  his  profession  in  every 
state  of  the  Union.     He  has  gone 


home,  but  gentle  and  tender  recol- 
lection will  linger  with  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him  as  long  as  con- 
sciousness shall  endure." 

Says  Dr.  Findlay:  "Dr.  Hancock 
was  magnanimous  —  great  of  mind 
and  large  of  heart.''  Says  Dr.  E. 
E.  White :  "John  Hancock's  noblest 
characteristic  was  his  high  moral 
purpose  and  life.  He  was  the  soul 
of  purity  and  honor  and  rectitude. 
He  not  only  hated  self-seeking, 
trickery,  and  double  dealing  in  oth- 
ers, but  was  himself  incapable  of 
indirection  and  subterfuge."  What 
more  noble  traits  than  these? 

SUPT.    S.    L.    ROSE. 

There  are  doubtless  many  others 
of  whom  I  should  speak,  but  time 
forbids.  As  I  write,  I  call  to  mind 
Supt.  S.  L.  Rose,  who  so  recently 
moved  among  us  in  the  beauty  and 
strength. of  young  manhood.  He, 
too,  is  gone. 

Of  his  work,  I  may  not  speak,  for 
it  is  about  us  on  all  sides,  and  no 
words  that  I  might  utter  would  add 
luster  to  it. 

All  have  gone  home.  Those  who 
knew  them  little  loved  them  much; 
those  who  knew  them  best  loved 
them  most. 


ON  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


BY  GBKTRUDB  S.  JACKSON,  COLUMBUS. 

Twilight  was   falling  bleak  and     over  the  wave-lashed  shore,  sending 
chill.     Fierce  gusts  of  wind  swept      stinging  particles  of  sand  into  the 
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weather-beaten  face  of  the  old  man 
who  was  plodding  along  the  beach, 
which  with  every  incoming  wave 
was  bcoming  more  difficult  to  tra- 
verse. The  breakers  were  growing 
higher  and  higher,  and  as  dusk 
wore  on,  the  wind  increased  in 
fury.  The  old  man  cast  a  glance  to- 
ward the  sea  and  shook  his  head. 
''There's  a  heavy  sea  a  runnin',"  he 
muttered  to  himself.  "But  what  do 
I  care?    It's  nothin'  to  me." 

That  was  his  attitude  toward 
every  one  and  everything.  When 
he  first  came  to  the  island  years 
ago,  the  people  had  tried  to  be  social 
and  friendly.  Oak  Island  is  too  iso- 
lated and  sparsely  populated  for  its 
inhabitants  to  be  otherwise  than 
neighborly.  But  each  and  every  ad- 
vance had  been  met  with  the  same 
crusty  rebuff,  and  gradually  people 
had  ceased  making  them  and  had 
left  him  to  live  his  lonely  hermit 
life  as  he  chose. 

His  house  stood  well  back  on  a 
bluff  overhanging  the  beath,  and 
from  the  outside  appeared  fairly 
comfortable.  In  all  the  years  that 
he  had  been  there  no  one  had  ever 
seen  its  interior.  As  he  turned  into 
the  walk  of  old  barrel  staves  lead- 
ing up  to  it,  he  heard  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, for  the  struggle  against  the 
wind  had  tired  him.  He  opened  the 
door,  slammed  it  shut  and  lighted  a 
little  kerosene  lamp.  Then  he  put  a 
few  pieces  of  driftwood  on  the 
smoldering  fire,  went  to  a  cupboard, 
cut  himself  some  bread  and  a  slice 
of  bacon,  fried  it,  ate  it  and  the 


bread,  filled  his  pipe  and  settled 
himself  before  the  fire.  "Christ- 
mas eve,"  he  grunted,  "Huh !"  Then 
all  was  silent  save  for  the  slow  tick- 
ing of  the  old  wooden  clock  and  ai^ 
occasional  crackle  of  the  fire. 

He  had  been  dozing  there  per- 
haps two  or  three  hours,  when  he 
was  startled  by  the  sudden  opening 
of  the  door,  and  a  rush  of  cold  air, 
which  nearly  extinguished  the  light. 
He  rose  to  his  feet  with  an  angry 
exclamation  on  his  lips,  but  stopped 
speechless  with  astonishment.  Be- 
fore him  stood  a  little  tot  of  four  or 
five,  with  one  arm  around  the  neck 
of  a  big  Newfoundland  dog,  and 
holding  with  her  other  hand  a  shawl 
with  which  she  had  attempted  to 
wrap  herself  up.  A  white  flannel 
nightgown  hung  for  two  or  three 
inches  below  it,  her  stockings  had 
slipped  down  and  fallen  over  her- 
shoes  and  her  little  limbs  were  red 
with  the  cold.  She  shook  back  her 
tumbled  yellow  Curls  and  advanced 
fearlessly  toward  the  fire. 

"It's  awful  cold,"  she  remarked 
cheerfully  as  she  seated  herself  and 
stretched  her  tiny  feet  out  toward 
its  warmth.  "Rovah  an'  me,  we 
was  mos'  froze,  that's  why  we  came, 
ain-t  it  Rovah?"  with  a  gurgling 
little  laugh. 

"Lord  a  mighty!"  exclaimed  the 
old  man  crossly,  "what  be  your 
folks  a  thinkin'  of  to  let  a  baby  girl 
like  you  out  to-night?" 

"Oh,  we's  runned  off,  haven't  we 
Rovah  ?  Lie  down,  Rovah,  lie  down. 
Mv  name's  Stella,  and  fathah's  at 
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the  station  vvatchin'  for  wrecks. 
Mothah  put  me  in  bed  an'  said  to 
^o  'sleep  an'  Santy  Clans  would 
come.  And  then  she  went  ovah  to 
Mis'  Smith's.  But  Rovah  an'  me, 
we  got  tired  waiting  didn't  we, 
Rovah  ?  So  we  started  out  to  find 
him,  but  it  was  so  cold,  an'  I  was 
gettin'  sleepy  an'  so  was  Rovah,  an' 
we  couldn't  find  the  way  back  an' 
—  do  you  know  Santy  Claus  ?"  A 
pause,  then  raising  her  voice  slight- 
ly, "I  say,  do  you  know  Santy 
Claus?" 

The  old  man's  eyes  were  misty. 
She  was  so  like  another  golden- 
haired  little  girl  who  used  to  prattle 
in  that  selfsame  way,  long,  long 
ago.  He  laid  his  hand  awkwardly 
en  her  curls.  *'Not  any  more,  sissy," 
he  managed  to  say.  Something  hurt 


him,  and  his  voice  sounded  strange 
and  queer. 

**Oh,  dear,"  sighed  his  small  vis- 
itor wearily,  '*I  guess  we  bettah  be 
goin',  Rovah.  Maybe  he  might 
come  while  we're  gone,  but  I  am  so 
tired."  Then  suddenly  jumping- 
down  from  the  chair,  "Why  I  took 
your  chair,  didn't  I  ?"  with  a  happy 
little  laugh.  "You  sit  down  and  I'll 
get  on  your  lap." 

And  so  the  search  party  found 
them,  three  hours  later,  fast  asleep ; 
the  tangled  golden  curls  mingling 
with  the  unkempt  gray  beard,  the 
rose-bud  cheek  pressed  close  to  the 
rough,  seamed  old  face,  Stella's  tiny- 
arm  around  the  old  man's  neck,  and 
his  arm  clasping  here  tightly.  Only 
Rover  was  awake  and  watching. 


ELEMENTARY  AGRICULTURE  AND  NATURE  WORK  IN 
OUR  SCHOOLS.     W^HAT?     HOW?     W^HY? 


BY  MAIDIB  WILSON,  OSBORN. 


Something  in  the  line  of  ele- 
mentary agriculture  and  nature 
work  is  being  introduced  into  the 
rural  schools  by  enthusiastic  teach- 
ers who  have  prepared  themselves 
for  this  undertaking.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  work  should  be  her- 
alded with  delight  on  the  part  of 
pupil,  teacher  and  parent.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  this  is  being  given 
not  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
branch,    but    that    all    have    their 


proper  places.  How  can  we  proper- 
ly teach  language,  history,  geogra- 
phy, physiology  and  reading  with- 
out drawing  many  lessons  from  na- 
ture? To  be  able  to  paint  word 
pictures  of  which  we  can  draw  so 
many  from  our  lessons,  we  must  be 
students  of  nature,  we  must  live 
near  to  her  heart. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  that  the  charac- 
ter and  scope  of  the  work  must  be 
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in  the  range  of  the  pupils'  power, 
■and  at  the  same  time  have  an  edu- 
•cational  value. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  so- 
called  nature  work  given  that  is  use- 
less. It  only  takes  up  time,  and  is 
of  no  educational  value  whatever. 

True,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
rural  schools  to  train  girls  to  be 
housekeepers  and  boys  to  be  farm- 
ers, but  the  business  of  our  schools 
is  to  so  train  those  attending  them  as 
to  make  them  more  effective  and  re- 
sourceful in  whatever  line  of  work 
they  may  enter;  to  definitely  train 
these  pupils  with  reference  to  their 
present  environment ;  and  this  is  re- 
inforced by  the  fact  that  the  major 
portion  of  these  pupils,  throughout 
the  best  period  of  their  lives,  will  be 
concerned  with  the  activities  inci- 
dent to  country  life. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  study 
a  leaf  or  a  bird  except  as  a  part 
of  the  whole  kingdom  to  which  each 
belongs.  The  study  of  these  should 
lead  out  to  the  study  of  birds  and 
plants  native  to  our  community. 

Nature  study  constantly  takes  the 
pupil  out  from  the  school  house  into 
the  "larger  school  of  nature,"  and 
it  keeps  him  in  touch  with  the  out- 
of-doors  the  whole  year  round. 

As  before  stated,  the  best  nature 
study  lessons  are  those  which  have 
relation  to  something  native  to  our 
environment.  The  kind  of  tree  that 
grows  in  our  school  yard,  or  along 
the  road  between  our  homes  and  the 
school-yard,  the  birds  we  see  in  our 
daily  walks,  the  brook,  the  hills  and 


valleys,  the  different  soils,  or  any 
unusual  but  natural  feature  in  the 
neighborhood  are  proper  subjects 
for  nature  study  work  and  can  be 
brought  into  all  grades. 

A  committee  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  has  out- 
lined for  our  schools  the  element- 
ar>*  agriculture  and  nature  work 
This  outline  suggests  the  presenting 
of  the  simpler  forms  of  nature  stu- 
dy to  the  pupils  up  to  the  sixth  year 
grade.  Then  the  elementary  agri- 
culture should  be  taken  up.  The 
work  from  this  on  should  proceed 
on  a  scientific  basis,  and  by  the  time 
the  pupil  is  ready  for  high  school, 
he  has  a  very  good  knowledge  of 
the  "Affairs  of  Agriculture,"  i.  e., 
the  farmer's  work,  farpi  produce, 
the  sale  of  the  over-supply,  different 
markets,  the  soils,  the  farming 
schemes,  including  the  rotation  of 
crops  and  why,  the  animals  that 
form  a  part  of  the  farm  enterprise, 
the  insects,  birds  and  animals  that 
are  of  great  value  to  the  farmer  as 
well  as  those  which  prove  to  be  the 
farmer's  enemies. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  second  part 
of  the  subject,  How  are  these  sub- 
jects to  be  presented?  Allow  me  to 
say  here,  fellow  teachers,  that 
"Help"  on  the  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject in  question  can  be  had  at  a 
nominal  price.  The  twentieth  cen- 
tury has  no  place  for  teachers  who 
plead  ignorance  along  this  line  of 
study,  and  for  those  who  persist  in 
remaining  in  "the  rut."  We  must  be 
up  and   doing  if  we   are  to  keep 
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abreast  of  the  times.  However,  this 
teaching  should  proceed  on  the 
principle  of  questioning  the  pupil 
as  to  what  he  already  knows  about 
the  subject,  and  what  more  he  can 
find  out  for  himself.  Then  may  fol- 
low the  information  the  teacher  has 
gained  from  her  researches.  To 
clinch  the  thoughts  presented  to 
your  class,  a  story  relative  to  the 
subject  may  be  read,  or  better  yet, 
told  by  the  teacher.  Do  not  let  your 
pupils  omit  the  memorizing  of  the 
many  and  beautiful  little  poems  used 
in  connection  with  the  nature  work. 

If  you  have  done  your  work  well, 
the  pupils  will  be  Only  too  eager  to 
make  those  beaut^'ul  gems  their 
own. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  last 
question,  **  Why  ?"  Of  what  value  is 
all  this  to  the  child  ?  Fellow  teach- 
ers, the  value  is  far-reaching  —  it 
can  never  be  estimated.  Dr.  Hodge 
beautifully  describes  the  economic, 
aesthetic,  educational,  ethical  and 
religious  values  of  this  work  upon 
the  child. 

A  teacher  of  my  acquaintance, 
young  and  inexperienced,  had  spent 
much  time  teaching  and  explaining 
to  a  class  of  little  ones  the  poem  be- 
ginning, "Great,  wide,  beautiful, 
wonderful  world."  She  wished  her 
pupils  to  see  the  "Beautiful,  won- 
derful world"  as  she  saw  it.  She 
thought  her  efforts  along  this  line 
had  been  in  vain,  until  one  bright 
spring  morning,  when  the  sun  was 
making  everything  radiant  with  his 
glory,  and  the  birds  were  pinging 


gaily,  one  of  these  little  ones  came 
into  the  school-room,  his  face  aglow 
and  eyes  bright,  and  said:  "Oh, 
teacher,  isn't  this  a  beautiful  mom-' 
ing?  Do  you  know  what  I  was 
thinking  of  all  the  way  to  school  ?" 
"Of  what  were  you  thinking?" 
asked  the  teacher.  "Why,  of  that 
poem  which  we  have  been  reading," 
and  he  straightway  repeated  the 
first  verse.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
that  teacher  felt  amply  rewarded  for 
all  the  time  spent  in  this  way,  and 
literally  speaking,  she  "picked  up 
her  burden  and  went  on  her  way 
rejoicing." 

I  think  that  our  teachers. see  now 
the  effect  of  the  Agricultural  club 
as  organized  in  Bath  township,  in 
their  individual  school,  and  I  feel 
that  we  as  teachers  can  enlarge  this 
club  manyfold  by  our  earnest  and 
noble  efforts. 

"The  child  that  puts  forth  cre- 
ative effort  to  make  the  world  bet- 
ter, the  child  that  plants  a  seed,  or 
cares  for  the  life  of  an  animal,  is 
working  hand  in  hand  with  nature," 
and  is  walking  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Creator.  "What  higher  devel- 
opment can  we  desire  for  him  than 
that  he  become  the  "reflected  image 
of  God?" 

We  as  teachers  must  expect  some 
of  the  seed  we  sow  to  fall  upon 
stony  ground,  and  in  thorny  places 
only  to  spring  up  and  wither,  or  to 
be  choked  by  weeds,  but  the  seeds 
which  fall  on  the  good  ground  is 
where  we  are  to  look  for  our  re- 
ward. 


December. 
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BY   SARA  W.  FBATHBRSTONB. 


"Dear  Mother  Nature,"  the  little  Found  a  downy  snow  comfort,  to- 
flowers  said,  air  it; 

"We  need  more  covers,  we're  chilly  She  hung  it  down  from  the  sky  ii> 
in  bed ;  the  breeze, 

We  miss  the  warm  sunshine,  the  Then  over  her  children,  grass,  flow- 
wind  blows  cold,  ers  and  trees. 

And  winter  will  freeze  us  'neath  Spread  it  tenderly,  saying,  "Good 
this  thin  mold."  night  to  all ; 

So  Dame  Nature  went  to  her  big  Sweet  dreams,  my  dears,  till  the 
cloud  garret,  blue  birds  call." 


NATURE'S  PLACfe  IN  POETRY. 


BY  ANNA  M'GOUQH. 


"Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and 

list 
To  Nature's  teachings." 

— Bryant 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
try  to  show  how  nature  has  influ- 
enced some  of  England's  great  po- 
ets. From  the  wealth  of  example 
which  English  literature  affords,  I 
have  selected  only  those  who 
"stand  forth"  as  some  one  has  said, 
"like  watch  towers  on  the  highway 
of  thought."  To  begin  with  Chau- 
cer, "that  morning  star  of  song ;" 
can  we  not  see  the  gentle,  kindly 
old  man,  with  his  whimsical  smile, 
as  he  lays  down  his  much  beloved 
books, 


"Whan  that  the  month  of  May 
Is  comen,  and  that  I  here  the  foules- 

sing 
And    that    the    floures    ginnen   to* 

springe 
Farewell  my  book  ahd  my  devo- 

cion." 

And  how  he  loved  the  "dayes- 
eye."  His  love  for  it  was  so  strong 
that  he  would  rise  before  the  dawn 
so  that  he  might  see  the  dainty 
flower  open  at  the  break  of  day. 
He  tells  us  in  the  Legend  of  Goode 
Women  that 

"In  my  bed  there  dawneth  me  no 

day 
That  I  nam  up  and  walking  in  the 

mede. 
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To  see  this  floure  agen  the  sonnen 

spreade 
When    it    upryseth    early    by    the 

morrow. 
That  blisful  sighte  softeneth  al  my 

sorrow/' 

Ever  after  the  lapse  of  500  years 
we  look  with  a  kindlier  eye  on  the 
modest  little  flower  when  we  think 
how  England's  first  bard  loved  it. 
Chaucer  does  not  write  of  the  fierce 
stormy  moods  of  nature,  which  had 
been  the  theme  of  his  Anglo-Saxon 
predecessors,  but  he  turns  to  the 
velvet  grass,  the  daisy,  and  the 
nightingale  as  it  wakes  the  little 
buds  from  sleep. 

Then  Shakespeare,  the  Master 
Poet,  since  he  stands  far  above  all 
other  writers,  so  he  excels  them  all 
in  depicting  nature  in  every  phase. 

Take  the  bright  sides,  and  he 
gives  us  Perdita  among  her  flow- 
ers, '^Daffodils,  that  come  before 
the  swallow  dares,^'  Oberin's  "I 
know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme 
grows,"  Horatio  watching  "the 
morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad  walk 
o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern 
hill." 

Then,  the  dark  moods  of  nature, 
who  can  forget  the  feeling  of  hor- 
ror with  which  Lady  Macbeth  fills 
us  as  she  says,  "The  raven  itself  is 
hoarse,  that  croaks  the  fatal  en- 
trance of  Duncan,  under  my  battle- 
ments?" Who  cannot  hear  the  wind 
as  it  howls  around  the  solemn, 
frowning  turrets,  of  the  old  castle, 
:and  see  the  thick,  dafk,  lowering 


clouds  as  they  scurry  across  the  sk) 
showing  fitful  gleams  of  the  dying 
moon?  And  the  raven  "thing  of 
evil,"  as  it  croaks  above  the  thick, 
strong  walls  and  seems  to  foretell 
the  death  of  the  ill-fated  king. 

Another  dark  picture:  Lear  in 
the  storm.  "The  poor,  infirm, 
weak  and  despised  old  man,"  as  he 
struggles  against  the  wind,  the  hail 
and  the  driving  rain.  The  strife  of 
the  elements  in  all  their  fury  be- 
comes the  embodiment  of  the  strife 
that  rages  in  the  old  king's  mind. 
If  Shakespeare  could  not  have  de- 
picted the  storm  in  nature,  the 
grandeur  of  this  most  powerful 
scene  would  have  been  much  weak- 
ened. 

After  Milton,  with  his  sublime 
descriptions  of  heaven  and  hell, 
with  his  grand,  awful  pictures, 
come  the  darker  days  of  the  Resto- 
ration; when  nature  was  pushed 
aside  while  Dryden  and  Pope  flung 
their  satire-tipped  arrows  at  their 
enemies;  when  men  and  men's 
quarrels  took  nature's  place  in  lit- 
erature. 

"The  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man"  was  the  cry  of  the  times, 
but,  happily,  these  dark  days  soon 
passed  and  with  the  coming  of 
Wordsworth  and  Burns,  nature 
was  restored  to  her  proper  place  in 
the  writings  of  men. 

"Wordsworth,"    some    one    has 
said,  "cast  fear  out  of  nature.*'  Not 
for  him  was  the  tempest,  the  storm, 
the  angry  roaring  sea,  or  the  dark        | 
frowning  sky.    No,  he  wrote  of  na-        ' 
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ture  in  the  "orange  sky  of  even- 
ing," the  calm  of  summer  nights 
and,  as  be  ''walked  alone  under  the 
quiet  stars"  he  found  "sermons  in 
stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
and  good  in  every  thing." 

Wordsworth  not  only  paints  the 
external  features  of  nature,  but  he 
finds  in  all  her  beauties  a  life  cor- 
responding to  our  own;  he  loves 
her  because  of  her  relation  to  man. 
"To  him  the  meanest  flower  that 
grows  can  give  Thoughts  that  do 
often  lie  too  deep  for  tears,"  and  he 
makes  us  see  God,  the  great  Father, 
stand  revealed  in  the  most  common 
phases  of  nature. 

Now  comes  Burns,  the  Scottish 
peasant  bard,  how  he  thrills  us  with 
his  simple  lays.    He  says, 

"Gie  me  ae  spark  o*  Nature's  fire 
Then  tho  I  drudge  through  dub  an* 

mire 
By  sleugh  or  cart, 
My  Muse,  tho  hamely  in  attire, 
May  touch  the  heart." 

It  is  the  very  fact  that  his  muse 
is  "sae  hamely  in  attire"  that  makes 
his  melodies  "touch  the  heart"  of 
the  common  people. 

Burns  can  take  us  with  him  into 
the  peasant  home  on  Saturday  eve 
and  we  can  see  with  him  the  kind 
old  father  with  his  well-worn  Bible, 
the  dear  old  mother  as  she  sits  by 
the  fireside  with  her  mending  and 
''gars  auld  claethes  look  amaist  as 
weel  as  new."  We  see  the  stout, 
happy  children  coming  home  from 
their  week  of  toil  on  the  neighbor- 


ing farms,  and  we  see  sweet,  blush- 
ing Jennie  as  she  hears  her  lover's 
rap  at  the  door  and  "tells  how  a 
neighbor  lad  cam'  o'er  the  lea,  to  do 
some  errands  and  convey  her 
hame." 

And  can't  we  almost  see  "Bob- 
bie's" eyes  glisten  and  hear  his  mer- 
ry laugh  as  he  tells  the  rollicking 
story  of  Tam  O'Shanter,  Maggie 
the  mare,  and  the  witches  ? 

Burns  could  write  an  exquisite 
ode  "To  a  Mountain  Daisy"  "wee, 
modest  crimson-tipped  flower"  to 
a  Wounded  Hare,  to  even  a  more 
lowly  animal  where  "Wad  some 
power  the  giftie  gie  us.  To  see  our- 
sells  as  ithers  see  us"  gives  us  a 
truth  which  it  would  help  us  all  to 
practice. 

In  his  beautiful  poem  where  he 
tells  us  of  ploughing  up  the  nest  of 
the  "wee,  sleekit  cow'rin  timrous 
beastie,"  the  sorrow  of  his  own 
hard  life  breaks  forth  in  one  bitter 
strain, 

"Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi' 

me. 
The  present  only  touches  thee. 
But  Och,  I  backward  cast  my  e'e 
O'er  prospects  drear. 
An'  forward,  tho  I  canna'  see 
I  guess  and  fear." 

Reluctantly  I  leave  the  loved 
Scotch  bard,  but  two  more  of  na- 
ture's own  children  must  not  be 
omitted,  Shelly  and  Keats.  What 
beauty  would  be  left  out  of  life,  if 
they  had  not  written. 

Shelley  with  his  "Skylark,"  "The 
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Cloud,"  his  "Ode  to  the  West 
Wind"  and  "To  the  Night/'  Sec 
the  beauty  of  the  foUowing : 

"Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray 
Star  inwrought." 

What  can  surpass  the  beauty  of 
this  description  of  the  skylark's 
singing : 

"Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass 
Rain  awakened  flowers 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy 
music  Hoth  surpass. 

4k  «  «  *  sK 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  should  flow, 
The  world  would  listen  then,  as  I 
am  listening  now." 


The  world  will  always  listen  to 
Shelley. 

Last  is  Keats,  dreamy  ethereal 
spirit,  how  his  exquisite  lyrics  cheer 
us  when  "we  are  half  in  love  widft 
easeful  death."  Read  his  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes,  Ode  to  the  Nightingale,. 
Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn,  and  if  our 
lives  are  not  broadened  and  sweet- 
ened by  glimpses  of  the  beauty 
which  he  found  in  everything,  tlien 
there  is  something  seriously  wrong 
with  our  sense  of  appreciation.  . 

His  poems  are  "things  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever,  their  loveliness 
increases,  they  cannot  fade  into 
nothingness." 

We  cannot  read  these  few  au- 
thors to  whom  I  have  referred 
without  feeling  a  deeper  love  for 
nature  and  a  new  kinship  with  these 
great  men,  whose  mighty  thoughts 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  our 
hearts. 


M'MURRY'S  METHOD  OF  THE  RECITATION 


The  goal  of  instruction  and  the 
method  of  attaining  the  same  are 
subjects  that  will  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  readers  of  the  six  chap- 
ters beginning  with  chapter  four. 
In  common  thought  the  mastery  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  text-book 
is  perhaps  regarded  as  the  aim  of 
instruction,  and  as  for  method  the 
text-book  stands  for  that  too.  It 
does  not  appear  quite  so  simple  to 


Dr.  McMurry.  In  previous  oiiap- 
ters  he  has  shown  us  that  the  in- 
structional material  of  the  school  is 
rich  in  the  elements  of  general  no- 
tions, and  now  (Chap.  IV)  he  ex- 
plains why  these  general  notions 
and  (Chap.  V)  how  these  general 
truths  must  have  the  foundation  of 
individual  instances.  These  two 
short  chapters  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful reading.     In  no  place  will  the 
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teacher  be  .apt  to  find  so  helpful  an 
expositon  of  the  so*-called  ''induc- 
tive method."  In  Chapters  VI, 
VII,  VIII  and  IX  the  .processes  by 
which  the  generalization  may  be 
developed  and  utilized  are  explain- 
ed in  detail.  These  are  the  famous 
"formal  steps." 

Perhaps  some  younger  teacher 
recalls  the  time  when  he  was  for- 
tunate in  having  done  some  especi- 
ally good  teaching  and  how  the  joy 
of  achievement  came  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  assisted  his 
pupils  to  an  understanding  of  cer- 
tain broad  relationships  of  the  sub- 
ject. Even  the  laggards  waked  up 
and  the  class  was  welded  into  one 
intent  thought-mass.  While  he  has 
seldom  been  able  to  reach  such  a 
high  plane  in  his  teaching,  he  feels 
that  in  some  way,  by  clearer  in- 
sight and  practice,  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  approach  that  kind  of  work 
each  day.  This  would  make  him  a 
more  eflfective  teacher  and  *bring 
him  greater  joy  in  his  work.  It  is  to 
accomplish  this  very  thing  for  the 
young  teacher  and  for  the  growing 
teacher  that  the  "formal  steps" 
were  devised. 

Dr.  McMurry  is  not  satisfied  with 
merely  suggesting  the  acquirement 
of  general  notions,  but  shows  how 
he  believes  they  may  be  developed 
and  used.  !For  if  a  teacher  has 
command  of  these  only  once  in  a 
while,  as  perhaps  is  the  case  in  the 
early  experience  of  the  majority  of 
good  teachers,  instruction  is  a  sort 
of     hit-or-miss     affair.      Accident 


alone  determines  the  premutation 
of  the  instructional  material.  If 'by 
a  careful  following  of  the  fonnal 
steps  more  uniform  success  may  be 
obtained,  it  behooves  every  teacher 
—  except  those  who  are  born  teach- 
ers or  teach  by  inspiration  —  to 
read  this  part  of  the  book  with 
great  care. 

While  these  stq)s  have  been  and 
are  being  consciously  used  by  a 
large  number  of  good  teachers,  and 
while  they  have  been  subjected  to 
criticism,  both  constructive  and  de- 
structive, this  remains  true :  the  em- 
phasis upon  the  essential  character- 
istics of  good  teaching,  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  organization  for  a  pro- 
cess so  complicated  and  often  so 
chaotic  has  been  productive  of 
good.  ) 

Some  teachers  deny  the  possibili' 
ty  of  formal  steps  in  instruction, 
holding  the  view  of  the  essential 
unity  of  the  teaching  process,  but 
this  is  not  so  much  a  criticism  oi 
the  thing  itself  as  of  the  appear- 
ance. After  the  teacher  has  learned 
his  art  the  parts  of  the  process  are 
not  so  apparent.  McMurry  has  an- 
alyzed the  teaching  process,  separ- 
ating it  into  its  parts  much  the  same 
as  a  botanist  analyzes  the  flower. 

The  young  teacher  will  probably 
be  obliged  to  follow  each  step  care- 
fully and  he  need  not  be  surprised 
if  he  criticises  his  own  work  as 
rather  halting.  If  he  recalls  his  ex- 
perience in  learning  to  ride  the  bi- 
cycle he  need  not  wonder.  Teach- 
ing requires  no  less  skill. 
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The  only  danger  is  the  one  that 
lies  in  all  good  things  —  idol  wor* 
ship.  We  should  remember  that  it 
is  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive  and 
use  no  method  as  a  method  until 
we  have  put  something  of  ourselves 
into  it  and  made  it  our  own.  In 
following  the  steps  we  should  be  in 
the  frame  of  mind  proper  for  "vis- 
iting day,"  and  learn  the  new  way 
and  accept  as  much  of  it  as  we  may 
be  able  to  apply  to  our  own  work. 

Some  one  has  suggested  that  the 
five  steps  might  be  reduced  to  three, 
Preparation,  Exposition,  and  Ap- 
plication. Preparation  includes  the 
review  of  the  past  lesson  and  the 
gathering  together  of  the  suitable 
background  for  the  new  matter. 
Exposition  is  the  presentation  of  the 
new  matter  and  Application  con- 
sists in  giving  the  wider  use  that 
may  be  made  of  the  general  truths 
as  well  as  the  looking  ahead  to- 
ward the  next  lesson.  Until  some 
authority  lays  down  an  iron-clad 
rule  teachers  are  at  liberty  to  use 
their  good  sense  and  ingenuity  in 
devising  as  many  kinds  of  steps, 
formal  or  otherwise,  as  seem  best  to 


answer  their  purposes  in  reaching 
the    goal    of   instruction.     In    the 
meantime  it  is  our  business  to  get 
the    greatest    possible    good    from 
McMurry.    In  case  any  member  of 
a  local  circle  wishes  to  champion 
any  other  plan,  may  we  not  suggest 
that  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea 
to  set  apart  one  meeting  for  a  free 
discussion,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
debating  society.  We  have  suggest- 
ed the  three  step  plan  as  opposed 
to  the  five  step  plan,  but  you  may 
prefer  four  or  six  steps.  We  expect 
to  take  up  this  question  again  in 
the  Monthly  and  we  shall  appre- 
ciate it  if  we  can  have  reports  from 
local  circles  that  have  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose  above  indicated.     We 
may  not  be  able  to  publish  full  re- 
ports, but  we  should  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive a  statement  of  the  questions 
discussed,  some  of  the  arguments 
presented,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
mefting  as  it  may  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  a  vote  taken  at  the  close 
of  the  discussion.    Address  all  com- 
munications to  O.  T.  R.  C.  Depart- 
ment, Ohio  Educational  Month- 
ly, Columbus. 


A  SUGGESTION. 


BY  A.  B.  BUROKER,  WESTVILLB. 


Many  things  have  been  said 
about  the  school  system  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  new  school 
code  has  set  free  more  ideas  about 


school   plans   than   had   been    ex- 
pressed in  ten  years  before. 

Most  of  the  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  done  by  city  super- 
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intendents,  and  most  of  this  writing 
has   had  reference  to  rural  school 
supervision.     This  shows  an  inter- 
est   on   their  part   in   the  country 
school  problems  which  is  much  to 
their  credit.    But  why  are  there  no 
more  suggestions  from  those  actu- 
ally engaged  in  rural  school  work? 
In  the  minds  of  educators  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the 
value  of  supervision.     Neither  do 
successful  business  men  have  any 
doubt  about  it.     Supervision  was 
found  to  be  necessary  in  the  cities. 
It    is   now   an   essential   factor   in 
every  town  and  village  school.    In 
a  few  townships  of  the  state  it  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  a 
number  of  years,  (in  Johnson  Tp., 
Champaign  County,  15  years),  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
argue  the  question  as  to  its  benefits, 
because  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  it  know. 

Supervision  being  such  a  great 
advantage  to  the  rural  schools  it 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  extend  this  advan- 
tage to  every  school  in  the  state. 

Nearly  all  school  men  are  agreed 
that  all-time  supervision  for  each 
separate  township  would  be  so 
costly  that  only  a  few  would  avail 
themselves  of  it,  and  if  it  would 
be  compulsory  some  townships 
could. not  pay  the  price. 

Again,  most  writers  claim  that 
county  supervision  would  not  be 
adequate  in  that  the  superintend- 
ent CQuld  not  come  in  close  enough 
personal  contact  with  the  teachers. 


And  we  must  know,  that  it  would 
be  a  physical  impossibility  for  him* 
to  visit  each  teacher  more  than  once 
or  twice  a  year. 

But  why  should  supervision*  be 
limited  to  a  few  townships  when 
all  other  townships  are  entitled  to 
the  same  benefits?  Or  why  check 
progress  because  all-time  town- 
ship supervision  is  too  costly  and 
county  supervision  inadequate? 

Does  not  the  city  strengthen 
supervision  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  ward  principal? 
And  does  it  not  cheapen  ward 
supervision  by  hiring  a  superin- 
tendent for  all  the  wards? 

Now  my  suggestion  is  that  the 
same  principle  be  applied  to  the 
rural  schools  that  is  applied  to  the 
city  schools.  This  could  easily  be 
done  by  having  a  county  superin- 
tendent and  one  teacher  in  each 
township  to  act  as  principal. 

The  county  superintendent  should 
be  the  highest  school  officer  in  the 
county.  Superintendents  of  city, 
village,  special,  and  centralized 
schools  should  be  under  his  con- 
trol, and  he  should  be  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  would 
call  from  each  county  in  the  state 
the  man  whom  the  people  of  the 
county  consider  the  strongest  school 
man  among  them,  and  all  together 
talk  over  this  great  question  of  edu- 
cation for  all  our  boys  and  girls. 
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It  seems  to  me  it  would  then  be 
a  good  plan  for  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  to  call  together 
once  a  month  the  teachers  whom 
the  village  and  township  school 
boards  think  worthy  to  be  chosen 
as  superintendents  and  principals. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  then  be 
a  good  plan  for  the  village  superin- 
tendent and  the  township  principal 
to  call  together  the  teachers  under 
their  charge,  and  all  talk  about  the 
same  great  question  of  training  to 
useful  citizenship  and  more  per- 
fected manhood  and  womanhood. 

If  we  had  a  system  something 
like  this,  wouldn't  we  country 
teachers  get  some  real  help  from 
the  head  of  this  great  school  body? 
Wouldn't  there  be  a  closer  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  schools 
of  the  country  and  those  of  the 
village  and  city? 

I  have  studied  a  great  deal  about 
the  present  situation  of  our  school 
s)«5tem   and   have   concluded   that 


two  important  changes  could  easily 
be  made  which  would  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  rural  school  a  very 
great  deal,  and  not  lessen  that  of 
the  city  and  village  schools. 

One  step  would  be  to  make  one 
of  the  county  examiners,  county 
superintendent,  and  let  the  other 
two  be  his  assistants.  The  other 
step  would  be  to  have  each  town- 
ship school  board  select  the  best 
teacher  in  the  township  to  act  as 
principal,  allowing  him  a  certain 
wage  for  that  which  shall  be  the 
same  in  all  townships  throughout 
the  state. 

Having  taught  under  rural  super- 
vision ten  years  and  acted  as  town- 
ship superintendent  five  years,  I 
feel  that  I  have  had  some  oppor- 
tunity to  know  the  needs  of  the 
rural  schools.  And  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  greatest  need  to-  * 
day  is  efficient  supervision  for 
every  school  in  the  state. 


THE  CENTRALIZAION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WAYNE  TOWN- 
SHIP,  CLINTON  COUNTY,  OHIO. 


BY  J.  J.  RICHBSON,  SABINA. 


That  the  centralization  of  town- 
ship schools  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment is  easily  shown  by  the  record 
of  the  newly  organized  school  in 
Wa)rrie  .Township,  Qinton  County, 
Ohio.  This  school  was  organized 
Sept.  4,  of  this  year,  in  a  newly 


constructed  building  and  trfider  the 
most  auspicious  circumstances. 

The  school  opening  was  marete  a 
gala  day  in  the  community.  Peo- 
ple began  arriving  at  about  .^JB^ 
o'clock  in  the  mommg  smd  the 
crowd  was  not  completed  uirtJI  -in 
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the  afternoon.  A  very  gratifying 
feature  of  the  day  was  a  dinner 
served  in  the  basement  by  the 
ladies  of  the  community.  More 
than  700  people  partook  of  this 
feast,  and  it  would  take  but  little 
space  to  name  all  the  edibles  not 
served.  The  afternoon  was  given 
over  to  addresses  by  the  superin- 
tendent, Supt.  Flannery,  of  Sabina, 
Dr.  Trimble,  of  New  Vienna,  Hon. 
Horace  Ankeny,  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner,  and  the  Hon. 
E.  A.  Jones,  State  School  Commis- 
sioner. These  addresses  were  de- 
livered in  the  upper  story  of  the 
building,  three  rooms  of  which  can 
be  thrown  together  by  means  of 
adjustable  partitions.  The  crowd 
was  variously  estimated  at  from 
1,000  to  1,500  persons,  and  the  day 
was  undoubtedly  the  banner  day  in 
the  history  of  Wayne  Township. 

Nor  has  the  success  of  the  school 
ended  in  promise.  The  school 
started  with  an  enrollment  of  189 
and  now  has  241  pupils  in  school. 
There  were  six  teachers  employed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  school  but 
the  increased  attendance  has  made 
it  necessary  to  employ  another. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  high 
school  would  enroll  about  nine  or 
ten  in  the  initial  year  but  it  has 
twenty-two  instead.  The  Board  of 
Education  is  now  taking  steps  to- 
ward purchasing  physical  and 
chemical  apparatus  and  installing 
a  library  and  will  continue  to  do 
this,  as  well  as  employ  a  teaching 
force  in  the  high  school  sufficiently 


strong  to  make  this  a  high  school 
of  the  first  grade. 

The  house  was  erected  during  the 
summer  of  1904  and  the  following 
winter.  The  building  is  strictly  up 
to  date  and  has  all  the  modem  im- 
provements ;  new  furniture 
throughout,  steam  heat,  inside 
water-works  with  gasoline  engine, 
cemented  basement  for  dining 
room  and  play  rooms,  also  a  room 
in  the  basement  for  physical  and 
chemical  laboratory,  four-acre  play 
ground,  shed  for  the  wagons,  and 
in  fact  everything  needful  to  make 
the  school  a  success.  State  School 
Commissioner  Jones,  pronounced 
this  house — an  excellent  likeness  of 
which  is  here  shown — one  of 'the 
best,  if  not  the  best  township  build- 
ing in  the  state.  The  erection  of 
such  a  building  was  a  stroke  of 
great  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Education  having  it  in 
charge  inasmuch  as  it  entailed  such 
an  expenditure  of  money  as  to  de- 
stroy even  the  thought  of  its  aban- 
donment and  the  going  back  to  the 
old  schools  and  old  system,  besides 
being  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the 
community,  not  to  mention  its  good 
effect  upon  the  children. 

As  much  as  a  good  building  and 
beautiful  surroundings  add  to  a 
school's  success,  the  school  cannot 
progress  without  a  strong,  wide- 
awake corps  of  teachers.  Realiz- 
ing this  fact,  the  School  Board  of 
Wayne  Township  made  their  bid 
for  teachers  from  among  the  best 
thfe    profession    supplies,    nor    did 
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they  allow  the  teachers*  "price"  to 
stand  in  their  way.  In  this  manner 
they  have  filled  their  rooms  with 
experienced  and  highly  trained 
teachers,  as  a  rule,  and  are  reaping 


Nine  wagons  are  employed  in 
transporting  the  children  to  and 
from  school.  These  wagons  are 
built  to  the  order  of  the  School 
Board  and  are  so  patterned  as  to 


WAYNE  TOWNSHIP   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


rich  dividend^  on  their  invest- 
ments. May  the  day  soon .  come 
\vhen  all.  Boards  of  Education  will 
be  willijig  to  pay  the  salary  that 
a  t.eacher's  success  and.  experience 
merit ! 


avoid  the  many  defects  noticeable 
in  the  wagons  used  in  transporta- 
tion in  other  localities.  These 
waq^ons  are  owned  by  the  township 
and  are  kept  under  roof  except 
when  on  their  routes  to  and  from 
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school.  The  drivers  are  responsible 
men,  who  feel  that  a  part  of  the 
schoors  success  is  dependent  upon 
them  and  govern  their  wagons  ac- 
cordingly. They  are  required  to 
have  teams  that  are  gentle  enough 
to  be  safe  and  strong  enough  to 
draw  the  wagons  at  a  slow  trot  all 
the  time  so  as  to  avoid  the  long 
hours  on  the  road.  The  longest 
drive  —  about  six  miles  —  is  made 
in  one  and  one-half  hours.  Besides 
these  nine  wagons,  a  private  con- 
veyance transports  six  pupils  from 
Fayette  County  to  this  school. 

In  the  organization  of  a  central- 
ized school  many  things  come  up 
for  immediate  attention  and  the 
school's  success  is  dependant  upon 
the  manner  in  which  these  things 
are  met.  Any  dilatory  tactics  mean 
certain  defeat.  A  group  of  200 
pupils  from  nine  schools  to  be  prop- 
erly classified  is  the  first  thing  to 
present  itself  and  this  difficulty 
must  be  met  before  the  pupils  can 
be  assigned  to  their  respective 
rooms.  If  any  proof  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  old  sub-district  plan  be 
wanting,  it  is  certainly  apparent 
when  you  see  how  differently  the 
work  of  children  is  classified  by 
their  various  teachers  —  when  you 
see  the  seven  and  eijo^ht  year  old 
boy  and  girl  take  their  seats  beside 
a  fourteen  year  old  boy  —  all  in  the 
second  grade.  Of  course  the  gra- 
dation of  pupils  is  much  more  per- 
fect in  townships  in  which  superin- 
tendents are  employed.  The  work 
was  simplified  in  this  school's  or- 


ganization by  the  fact  that  the  sup- 
erintendent visited  the  schools  in 
the  old  sub-districts  last  spring  and 
made  a  palatial  classification. 

Another  thing  to  figure  on  is  how 
to  keep  the  house  standing  until 
you  have  a  chance  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement of  your  rules.  We  be- 
lieve firmly  with  those  who  govern 
with  as  few  rules  as  possible,  yet 
we  know  it  to  be  impossible  to  suc- 
cessfully conduct  a  school  of  this 
kind  without  rules.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that,  with  this 
number  of  pupils  collected  from  so 
many  sources  and  so  many  kinds  of 
schools,  nothing  of  a  disorderly 
character  has-  been  reported  so  far 
this  year. 

In  the  two  past  school  months, 
the  average  per  cent  of  attendance 
has  been  a  fraction  over  ninety-five, 
while  we  have  had  but  few  cases 
of  tardiness.  Considering  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  during 
much  of  that  period  this  showing 
proves  that  weather  conditions  do., 
not  effect  the  attendance  in  central- . 
ized  schools. 

The  educational  sentiment  in  this 
.township  is  excellent.  While  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  everyone  favored 
centralization,  they  did  all  favor 
good  schools,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  prove  to  them  by  actual 
practice  that  centralization  is  the 
best  system  of  schools  now  offered 
to  rural  communities  This  we  be- 
lieve we  can  readily  do,  as  nearly 
all  are  eager  to  see  it  succeed,  since 
so   much   has   already   been    done. 
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We  arc  receiving  visitors  at  the 
rate  of  from  three  to  ten  daily,  and 
once  we  get  them  in  school  it  is 
part  of  our  work  to  convert  them 
to  our  plan,  —  not  by  words  —  but 
by  the  actual  work  of  the  school. 

The  school  question  is  demanding 
a  great  deal  of  attention  at  pres- 
ent but  it  does  seem  to  us  that  too 
much  of  this  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  traininj:^  of  teachers 
for  the  village  and  city  schools,  or. 


at  least,  not  enough  to  the  train- 
ing of  those  who  have  charge  of 
the  rural  schools  —  those  who  are 
guiding  the  destinies  of  one-half 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  state. 

The  people  of  the  rural  commun- 
ities should  be  thoroughly  aroused 
upon  this  question  of  centralization 
for  in  the  perfecting  of  this  system 
is  their  hope  of  the  *' dawning  of  a 
neVC  day"  in  education. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—  Some  school  authorities  in  To- 
ledo advocate  the  abandonment  of 
the  city  normal  schools  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  state  normal 
schools  "in  order  that  men  and 
women  may  become  professional 
teachers  and  not  provincial  peda- 
gogues." 

— Of  the  io8  pupils  in  the  Delphos 
b^  ^school  54  are  boys,  and  Supt. 
Shimp  naturally  wonders  whether 
there  is  another  school  in  Ohio  with 
such  a  record. 

—  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  assistant 
supervisor  of  the  Boston  schools, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  at 
Cleveland.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  took 
his  A.  M.  degree  at  Harvard.    He 


has  had  charge  of  schools  at  Dan- 
ville, 111.,  Adrian.,  Mich.,  and  La 
Salle,  111.,  and  has  been  in  his  pres- 
ent position  since  1902.  His  age  is 
thirty-six. 

—  Supt.  J.  F.  Smith,  of  Lodi,  re- 
ports a  most  interesting  meeting  of 
the  Medina  county  teachers  at  Me- 
dina, Nov.  II,  Dr.  E.  S.  Loomis 
gave  two  excellent  addresses  on 
"Personal  Relations  and  Personality 
in  Teaching"  and  "Education  — 
Aims  and  Ends,"  and  Supt.  C  L. 
Van  Cleve  gave  two  addresses  on 
"The  Philosophy  of  Reading"  and 
"The  Pedagogy  of  Jesus,"  which 
won  hearty  words  of  commendation. 
These  addresses,  with  good  music, 
made  the  day  very  enjoyable  and 
helpful. 
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The  next  state  examination  Will 
he  held  at  Columbus,  Dec.  26-28. 
All  inquiries  should  be  addressed. 
to  Supt.   Arthur  Powell,   Middle- 
town. 

Some  one  has  said  that  pupils 
should  learn  to  read  that  they  may 
he.  aMe  to  read  to  learn,  and  this 
pute^e  case  well. 

*    «    « 

AsgQfvr  holiday  season  is  a  good 
tfific  'to  take  an  inventory  to  de- 


termine what  and  how  much  we 
have  done  this  term  in  the  way  of 
self -improvement. 

*  *     * 

We  are  not  printing  the  ques- 
tions on  Moody  and  Lovett's  Lit- 
erature for  the  reason  that  these 
questions  may  be  had  in  pamphlet 
form  by  addressing  the  publishers, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

*  *     * 

The  teacher  who  desires  to  show 
off  his  own  wares  should  seek  some 
other  show-ground  than  the  school- 
room. The  side-show  of  a  circus 
would  be  a  good  place  for  the  ex- 
hibition. ^     *     ^ 

The  teacher  need  not  be  a  marti- 
net to  have  an  orderly  school,  and 
yet  the  pupils  must  realize  that 
there  is  authority  there  that  must 
be  recognized.  This,  however,  may 
be  made  evident  to  them  without 
storm  and  bluster. 

*  ♦     * 

The  time  was  when  the  teacher 
was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  anchorite, 
but  that  day  is  past.  The  teacher 
in  these  days  will  be  found  on  "the 
fhring  line,"  doing  his  full  stent  of 
work  in  the  school  and  much  extra 
work  on  the  outside. 

*  4c      « 

The  average  wholesome  boy 
doesn't  like  to  be  patranized^  nor 
cajoled.  He  has  a  wholesome  re- 
spect, however,  for  the-teacher  who 
meets  the  issue  squarely  and  makes 
him  know  that  an  infraction  of  law 
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brings  upon  him  the  effect  that  he 
knows  should  follow. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  W.  W.  Stetson,  of  Maine, 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  teach- 
ers of  his  state,  in  speaking  of  the 
school  man,  said:  "He  must  have 
the  vision  and  skill  of  the  statesman 
to  be  a  master  in  the  field  in  which 
he  assumes  to  lead." 

♦  «     * 

Whoever  inclines  to  apotheosize 
books^  courses  of  study,  questions 
and  answers  or  any  other  such 
minors,  is  certainly  living  far  with- 
in the  limits  of  his  possibilities  and 
privileges  and  missing  some  fine  op- 
portunities. 

*  «     * 

Every  boy  knows  when  he  is  get- 
ting a  square  deal.  The  sound- 
headed  teacher  knows  it  too,  and  is 
wise  enough  to  know  that  every  boy 
should  be  given  a  show  for  his 
white  alley.  Both  should  play  fair 
and  play  the  game. 

^.     in      1^ 

The  man  or  the  woman  who  is 
casting  about  constantly  for  oppor- 
tunities to  help  others  will  find  the 
opportunities  and,  in  the  end,  will 
discover  that  he  himself  has  been 
helped  most  of  all. 

♦  ♦     4^ 

The  street  car  conductor  is  laid 
off  a  day  if  he  fails  to  register  ten 
minutes  before  time  to  start  on  his 
trip,  and  four,  days  for  missing  his 
car.  And  yet  there  are  people  who 
seem  to  think  teachers  domineering 


who  insist  upon  punctuality  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils. 

4^     ♦     ♦ 

It  does  the  pupil  good  to  take  an 
examination  now  and  then.  He 
rather  enjoys  making  a  test  of  Us 
own  prowess.  He  is  not  particu- 
larly anxious  to  be  carried  to  the 
skies  or  anywhere  else  "on  flowery 
beds  of  ease."-  He  is  quite  willnig 
to  work  his  passage  and  every  vic- 
tory nerves  him  to  greater  effort. 

♦  .*     « 

We  are  wondering  if  it  is  no 
longer  good  form  to  be  a  good 
speller,  and  whether  good  spdl- 
ing  is  old-fashioned  and  out  of 
date.  If  so,  the  printer  may  as  wdl 
dispense  wjth  the  services  of  tfie 
proof-reader.  We  saw  a  school  re- 
cently in  which  ^ood  spelling  seem- 
ed to  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 

♦  *     * 

If  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
regulates  salaries  iii  all  departmients 
of  activities,  then  there  must  soon 
be  an  elevation  of  salaries  in  the 
teac-hing  profession.  But  there  is 
still  another  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered.. Boards  must  seek  the  teadi- 
er  instead  of  a  teacher. 

♦  4k     « 

It  seems  to  take  some  people  a 
long  time  to  realize  that  the  build- 
ing, the  furnishings,  the  books,  and 
the  apparatus  are  not  the  school, 
but  only  aids  and  auxiliaries.  These 
are  all  necessary,  but  not  absolute- 
ly .  indispensable.  The  bpilding  is, 
far  less  important  that  the  child  and 
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the  teacher.    These  two  are  major 
in  this  work. 

*  *     ♦ 

We  have  a  friend  who  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  for  several 
years,  but  has  never  had  a  dollar 
deducted  from  his  salary  when  he 
was  sick,  though  they  send  a  man 
to  take  his  place  at  such  times.  We 
have  known  boards  of  education  to 
make  a  deduction  from  the  teach- 
er's salary  when  she  was  absent  but 

half  a  day. 

*  *     * 

Charles  Dickens  wrote  a  great 
deal  that  would  pass  for  good  peda- 
gogy. A  re-reading  of  "A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities"  brings  to  notice  this 
sentence,  which  may  be  pondered 
with  much  profit  by  some  of  us  who 
are  teaching:  "What  is  the  magic 
secret  of  your  being  everything  to 
all  of  us,  as  if  there  were  only  one 
of  us,  yet  never  seeming  to  be  hur- 
ried, or  to  have  too  much  to  do?" 

*  *     * 

That  was  a  big  teacher  who 
confessed  to  the  principal  that  she 
felt  her  inability  to  do  anything  for 
the  boy  and  suggested  that  he  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  another 
teacher,  as  she  believed  the  other 
teacher  could  reach  him.  General- 
ly, when  we  fail  with  a  boy  we  are 
ready  to  consign  him  to  oblivion 
without  another  chance.  But  the 
teacher  in  question  was  too  big  for 
that  She  merely  discovered  her 
own  limitations. 


In  the  popular  mind  there  is  a 
grave  misconception  in  this  matter 
of  the  teacher's  salary.  When  a 
salary  of  forty  dollars  a  month  is 
mentioned  the  popular  mind  leaps 
to  the  aggregate  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  a  year.  The  fact 
is  that  it  is  but  three  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  this  amount  divided  by 
twelve  gives  but  thirty  dollars  a 
month,  instead  of  forty.  This  is  not 
the  munificence  that  some  would 
have  us  think. 


In  a  recent  examination  we  no- 
ticed the  question,  "What  maga- 
zines do  you  read?  Why?"  and 
were  glad  to  see  such  a  question. 
It  shows  that  the  Commissioner  be- 
lieves in  testing  the  teacher  by  his 
standards  of  reading,  and,  surely, 
this  is  a  safe  guide.  Moreover, 
there  is  wisdom  in  striving,  by 
means  of  such  questions,  to  show 
applicants  that  a  premium  is  placed 
upon  some  things  outside  of  text- 
books. Such  questions  look  to- 
ward the  cultural  element  and  are 
thus  most .  wholesome. 
*     *     * 

Our  young  people  need  to  be 
taught  to  hold  on,  to  persevere  to 
the  end,  no  matter  how  hard  the 
task.  It  is  just  this  sort  of  train- 
ing that  they  will  need  later  on,  and 
if  it  can  be  made  a  fixed  habit  with 
them  now  they  will  be  the  better 
for  it.  There  is  always  room  at 
the  top,  we  are  told,  but  we  can't 
go  up  in  elevators.  There  are  many 
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c^portunitks  in  school  to  give  this 
sort  of  training  if  the  teacher  will 
but  look  for  them.  Every  task  be- 
fore the  pupil  is  a  chance  to  do  this 

thing. 

*  *     * 

Once  more  we  beg  to  aver  that 
any  teacher  who  charges  up  a  fail- 
ure in  lessons  to  the  deportment  ac- 
count is  doing  an  unfair  thing.  It 
is  a  species  of  intimidation  and  bul- 
lying that  never  ought  to  gain  en- 
trance to  a  school- room.  It  is  the 
teacher^s  province  to  keep  the  de- 
portment account,  and  to  give  a  low 
grade  in  deportment  for  a  poor 
lesson  is  as  illogical  as  it  is  unfair. 
It  indicates  that  the  teacher  be- 
lieves that  all  work  is  done  for  her 
ease  and  comfort,  rather  than  for 
the  child's  good. 

*  *     * 

John  went  through  the  high 
school  and  had  many  a  hard  strug- 
gle with  some  of  the  originals  in 
his  geometry,  but  would  not  accept 
help  from  his  father,  who  is  gifted 
in  mathematics.  John  is  now  a 
student  in  Harvard,  doing  the  same 
sort  of  independent  work.  But 
sup])osc  he  had  permitted  his  father 
to  carry  him  throuj^h  his  geometry. 
W^cll,  he  probably  would  not  be  at 
Harvard  even  if  he  had  succeded  in 
gradual  in  j^  from  the  high  school. 

*  *     * 

W'k  need  not  ransack  the  pages 
of  history  to  discover  examples  of 
self-made  men,  for  they  are  all 
about  us  if  we  only  look  for  them. 


We  hav^  only  ia  look  up  the  record 

of  the  leaders  in  school  affairs  in 
our  own  state  to  find  notable  illus- 
trations. These  are  the  stalwarts 
in  educational  matters,  in  that  they 
know  from  experience  what  trials 
and  hardships  beset  the  pupil  who- 
is  striving  and  str6ggling  out  to- 
ward the  light.  These  are  the  men* 
and  women  who  can  enter  into  the: 
life  of  the  boy  or  girl  in  schooL 

*     *     * 

The  presence  of  a  board  of  re- 
view in  our  larger  cities  seems  to- 
indicate  a  desire  to  protect  the  pub* 
lie  from  the  ravages  of  the  board! 
of  education.  If  the  public  had  no* 
greater  menace  than  the  boards  of 
education,  there  would  be  a  tran- 
quility approaching  the  sublime^ 
Especially  is  this  true  seeing  that 
the  law  specifically  limits- the  levy 
to  twelve  mills.  If  the  boards  in 
the  larger  cities  were  allowed 
twelve  mills  individual  taxpayers 
would  scarcely  notice  the  differ- 
ence, and  boards  of  education  could 
do  some  of  the  many  things  that 
broad-minded  men  and  womeir 
know  ought  to  be  done. 
Hfi      *      * 

In  all  these  educational  meetings 
there  are  conditions  that  ought  to 
be  met  fairly.  The  committee  ar- 
ran.fjes  a  programme  to  occupy  a 
definite  amount  of  time,  feeling  that 
the  interests  of  the  audience  must 
be  considered.  Speakers  are  ar- 
ranged for  and  definite  stipulations 
are  made  as  to  time  limits.    So  far. 
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so  good.  Now  comes  a  speaker 
with  an  excellent  address  which 
everybody  enjoys  but  in  the  deliv- 
ery consumes  more  time  than  was 
allotted  to  him.  Then,  later  on,  the 
last  speaker  of  the  day  extends  the 
programme  beyond  the  time  for 
closing  but  keeps  within  his  own 
time.  He  is  therefore  at  a  great 
disadvantage  because  the  former 
speaker  exceeded  his  time.  Should 
the  president  have  called  that  first 
man  down  at  the  end  of  his  time? 


The  policy  of  using  ready-made 
devices  and  plans  is  fraught  with 
great  hazard  to  the  school  and 
therefore,  to  the  teacher.  There  are 
many  cheap  papers  that  exploit  this 
sort  of  thing  and  would  make  us 
believe  that  by  their  use  teaching 
will  be  made  easy.  Chloroform 
might  be  used  instead  if  we  are 
seeking  some  easy  way  of  getting 
through  the  day.  The  superintend- 
ent or  principal  who  finds  these 
papers  on  the  teacher's  desk  and 
who  finds  the  teacher  using  these 
plans  and  devices  will  do  well  to 
keep  pretty  close  watch  on  that 
school.  If  the  teacher  hasn't  edu- 
cation enough,  or  skill  enough,  or 
resourcefulness  enough  to  devise 
plans  for  her  school  she  needs  to 
be  watched.  There  is  danger  that 
she  will  try  to  make  the  boys  and 
girls  fit  the  plan,  and  hold  them 
responsible  for  any  failure.  The 
teacher  who  uses  these  devices 
probably  uses  patent  medicines  in- 


stead of  consulting  a  reputable  phy-  * 
sicistfi. 

*  *     * 

There  is  the  analytic  teacher  and 
the  synthetic.  The  former  analyzes^ 
diagrams,  explains,  criticizes,  and 
condemns  but  never  produces  any- 
thing. This  teacher  seems  to  get 
a  deal  of  comfort  from  tearing  to 
shreds  what  others  have  produced, 
and  leads  us  to  infer  that  if  he 
were  only  to  try  he  could  produce 
something  far  superior  to  anything 
that  has  been  done.  But  he  gets 
no  farther.  He  hears  an  address 
and  proceeds  to  pick  it  to  pieces 
but  absolutely  refuses  to  go  on  the 
programme  the  next  time.  He 
reads  an  article  and  sneers  at  it, 
but  can  not  be  induced  to  write. 
He  seems  always  to  be  getting 
ready  to  do  some  big  thing,  but  will 
not  essay  the  task  of  attempting  any 
of  the  lesser  things.'  He  may  be 
very  happy  but  doesn't  seem  to  be 
particularly  useful  or  helpful.  If 
he  ever  becomes  a  producer,  he  may 
have  a  rude  awakening.  Possibly 
his  own  peace  of  mind  and  com- 
placency will  be  best  subserved  by 
his  remaining  in  the  ranks  of  the 

analytics. 

*  *     * 

The  school  yard  was  littered 
with  paf)er  which  the  sportive 
l)reezes  had  brought  and  the  teacher 
asked  for  volunteers,  from  among 
the  boys,  for  a  cleaning  up  frolic. 
Five  boys  were  asked  for  and  at 
least    twenty    responded.      Baskets 
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were  secured  and  within  fifteen 
minutes  the  grounds  were  cleared 
of  all  papers  and  rubbish  and  the 
boys  were  in  their  seats  hard  at 
work  at  their  lessons,  their  faces 
aglow  with  satisfaction  that  they 
had  done  well  something  that  was 
well  worth  doing.  The  nature  of 
the  work  was  fully  explained  in 
advance,  and  no  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  boys  in  this  respect. 
The  teacher  did  not  accompany 
the  boys,  but  showed  his  confidence 
in  them  by  allowing  them  to  work 
out  details.  Whether  this  case 
illustrates  tact  or  not  this  is  cer- 
tain :  The  grounds  were  made 
clean,  the  boys  had  a  good  time, 
the  teacher  had  a  good  time,  and 
a  golden  thread  of  confidence  be- 
tween bovs  and  teacher  was  woven. 


A  CULTURED  teacher  recently 
called  attention  to  the  value  of 
committing  to  memory  good  selec- 
tions in  prose  and  verse  and  dated 
her  own  love  for  literature  from 
this  sort  of  work.  Sometimes  we 
find  teachers  giving  pupils  what  are 
called  literary  gems  to  commit  to 
memory,  but  this  teacher  deprecates 
this  practice  and  thinks  it  far  better 
to  have  them  learn  entire  poems. 
One  of  the  poems  to  which  special 
reference  was  made  is  Gray's 
Elegy,  and  this  teacher  is  greatly 
gratified  that  she  was  required  to 
commit  this  poem  to  memory.  Left 
to  themselves  the  pupils  will  choose 
something  less  worthy,  in  all  prob- 


ability, but  if  the  teacher  will  but 
guide  them  they  may  be  brought 
to  love  the  best  things  in  literature. 
It  is  certainly  better  to  learn  one 
such  poem  as  this  than  any  num- 
ber of  fragments,  however  beauti- 
ful. Every  teacher  has  a  great  op- 
portunity to  render  noble  service 
by  just  this  sort  of  work. 
*     *     * 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
Monthly  stands  ready  at  all  times 
to  help  those  who  are  willing  to 
help  themselves.  In  recent  issues 
we  have  been  publishing  some  ar- 
ticles which  are  the  maiden  efforts 
of  some  of  the  enterprising  teach- 
ers of  Ohio.  Those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  active  work  of  teach- 
ing know  the  difficulties  and  trials 
and  from  their  vantage  ground  can 
speak  messages  that  will  help  and 
inspirit  many  others.  These 
younger  teachers  are  to  be  the  edu- 
cational writers  of  the  future  and 
we  are  glad  to  accord  them  a  heai 
ing  through  the  medium  of  our 
pages,  when  they  have  a  message, 
and  give  time  and  effort  to  putting 
this  message  into  acceptable  form. 
These  new  names  that  are  appear- 
ing from  time  to  time  are  an  evi- 
dence of  the  awakening,  in  school 
affairs,  that  must  be  patent  to 
every  one  who  takes  note  of  things 
about  him.  Nor  will  these  writers 
be  content  with  writing  a  single 
article.  ♦     *     * 

The  folks  wanted  a  chicken  for 
dinner.    So  the  young  fellow  took 
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down  his  gun  and  went  forth  to 
get  one.  Not  finding  one  to  his 
liking  in  the  orchard  he  repaired 
to  the  hen-house  and  there  found 
just  what  he  wanted.  The  report 
of  the  gun  was  heard  and  soon  the 
victor  bore  his  prey  in  triumph  to 
the  house.  This  young  fellow  has 
his  counterpart  in  the  young  (or 
older)  teacher  who  wants  some  one 
to  answer  his  questions  for  him. 
Both  show  about  the  same  spirit 
and  are  both  about  equally  "game." 
Oh,  yes,  the  young  fellow  got  the 
chicken.  But  he  didn't  say  much  - 
about  his  skill  in  getting  it.  He's 
the  sort  of  fellow  who  goes  fishing 
and  buys  his  fish.  Neither  did  he 
gain  any  skill  for  the  next  exploit. 
If  he  were  out  hunting  he'd  do 
"pot"  shooting,  and  so  be  ridiculed 
by  real  sportsmen.  Yes,  he  got  the 
chicken  but  in  a  very  cheap  way. 
He  didn't  tell  the  folks  how  he  got 
it.  People  don't  think  much  of 
the  fellow  who  shoots  a  chicken  in 
the  hen-house. 

*     ♦     * 

The  unfortunate  teacher  who  is 
constantly  straining  every  energy 
in  a  mad  and  well-nigh  maddening 
effort  to  attain  to  the  requisite  per 
cents  necessary  for  a  certificate  is 
in  no  very  fit  condition  for  winning 
large  success  in  the  school-room. 
The  teacher  who  can  not  extend 
beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  his 
position  is  not  big  enough  for  it, 
and  ought  to  indulge  in  a  period 
of  growth.  It  is  evident  that  one 
whose  mind  is  in  a  state  of  anxiety 


with  regard  to  examinations  and 
who  snatches  at  every  scrap  of  in- 
formation and  every  ready-made 
answer  to  any  question  that  might 
be  asked  —  it  is  evident  that  this 
teacher  is  not  working  out  to  the 
limits  of  his  position.  He  lacks  the 
pose  necessary  to  success.  He  has 
no  time  for  serene  and  careful 
study.  His  mind  is  a  veritable 
jumping- jack.  He  carries  a  book 
of  questions  and  answers  under  his 
arm  to  school,  and  pores  over  it 
while  eating  his  lunch  —  thus  ad- 
vertising his  anxiety  and  his  weak- 
ness to  all  his  pupils. 
*     *     * 

She  is  not  trying  to  see  how 
much  space  she  can  cover  in  a  reci- 
tation period  but,  rather,  how  much 
she  can  lead  the  boys  and  girls  to 
cover  in  the  time.  She  begins  at 
the  beginning  and  does  the  next 
thing  next.  Her  work  grows  un- 
der her  hand  like  the  brick  wall 
under  the  hand  of  the  mason. 
Moreover,  she  has  the  pupils  lay 
all  the  brick  and  then  test  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  work.  They  are  all 
busy.  The  entire  class  is  reciting 
all  the  while.  She  does  not  work 
her  class  in  squads.  They  present 
a  solid  compact  front  to  the  ram- 
parts and  move  forward  in  a  line. 
She  does  not  scold  nor  prod  —  but 
she  leads.  She  seems  to  have  fore- 
seen all  the  difficulties  and  directs 
the  advance  accordingly.  She 
smiles  approval  at  every  success, 
and  links  this  success  to  another 
difficulty.      She    makes   every   one 
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feel  that  he  is  the  leader,  and  so 
brings  about  the  joy  of  leadership. 
She  is  so  busy  that  she  hasn't  time 
to  consider  her  own  reputation  as 
a  teacher.  Nor  is  there  need.  The 
boys  and  girls  see  to  that. 
*     *     * 

The  morning  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  the  wind  drove  the  snow  into 
the  face  in  great  waves.  It  was 
good  to  sit  in  the  country  school- 
house  by  the  great  stove  that  roared 
under  the  influence  of  the  great  bil- 
lets of  wood  that  filled  it.  The 
teacher  was  busy  seeing  to  it  that 
all  of  us  had  our  chance  at  the  stove 
that  strove  in  vain  to  drive  back 
the  frost  line.  In  the  midst  of  our 
jostling  the  door  opened  and  a  little 
boy  came  staggering  in.  His  face 
was  blue  with  cold,  and  try  as  he 
would,  he  could  not  check  the  sobs. 
His  clothes  were  scanty.  His  shoes 
were  full  of  holes.  A  poor  ragged 
scarf  only  half  covered  his  ears. 
His  fingers  stuck  out  through  the 
holes  in  his  mittens.  Once  inside 
he  could  not  stand  still.  The  teach- 
er tried  to  take  off  his  things,  but 
he  broke  away  and  ran  about  the 
floor  sobbing  piteously.  Finally  the 
teacher  had  his  hands  immersed  in 
cold  water,  and  then  she  took  oflf 
his  shoes  and  chafed  his  feet. 
WTien  his  sobbing  had  ceased  she 
wiped  his  eyes  with  her  handker- 
chief and  in  time  a  faint  smile  came 
to  his  face  —  and  the  gloom  of  that 
school  vanished.  School  did  not  be- 
gin on  time  that  morning,  but  there 
was  a  better  lesson  than  the  books 


teach.  The  little  boy,  ill-clad,  sat 
upon  the  teacher's  lap  while  she 
smoothed  his  hair  gently,  and 
stroked  his  face  and  hands,  and 
smiled  when  he  fell  asleep  in  her 
arms.  Such  a  teacher  in  such  a 
scene  must  have  won  a  smile  from 
the  angels  that  bitter  morning. 

*  4c       4e 

The  Missouri  School  Journal  in 
the  November  issue  rises  to  remark 
as  follows: 

The  Ohio  Educational  Month- 
•LY  believes  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
publish  answers  to  examination 
questions.  "It  seems  like  furnish- 
ing crutches  to  people  who  ought 
to  be  walking  without  them,"  it 
says.  The  Journal  has  always  held 
to  that  view,  but  has  yielded  to 
pressure  and  is  now  publishing  an- 
swers to  the  August  examination 
questions.  Teachers  who  disclaim 
the  use  of  "keys,"  "pcmies"  and 
"such  like,"  are  anxious  to  have  an- 
swers to  all  examination  questions 
published.  It  is  well  enough  to 
publish  the  questions,  but  there  is 
little  good  in  printing  the  answers 
except  occasionally  to  show  how 
they  should  be  answered.  The  real 
benefit  comes  in  the  study  and 
search  for  the  answers. 

Now,  Brother  Gass,  if  you  will 
send  out  to  Ohio  for  our  great  "Im- 
mortal J.  N.,"  he  will  "relieve  the 
pressure"  for  you  and  then  you  can 
live  up  to  your  convictions. 

♦  ♦    * 

Frank  was  leading  the  class  in 
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spelling  and  so  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  getting  the  prize  at  the  end  of 
the  temi.  That  was  in  the  days 
when  they  "trapped"  and  got 
"head-tickets."  Thus  all  was  going 
well  for  Frank  until  one  day  while 
playing  on  the  ice  on  the  old  pond 
he  fell  and  hurt  his  knee.  That 
night  his  father  had  to  carry  him 
up  to  bed  and  for  weeks  he  could 
not  leave  the  house.  Tom  was  his 
most  likely  rival  in  the  matter  of 
"h^d-tickets,"  and  chuckled  as  he 
told  some  of  the  boys  that  now  he'd 
get  ahead  of  Frank  while  he  was 
out  of  school.  His  words  were  over- 
heard by  Sam,  a  happy-go-lucky 
sort  of  fellow,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  spelling.  Of  course,  every- 
body knew  Sam  to  be  one  of  the 
smartest  boys  in  the  class  who  could 
run  Frank  a  close  race,  if  he'd  only 
try.  But  he  wouldn't  try  and  with  a 
tdss  of  his  head  said  he  didn't  care 
about  the  "head-tickets"  and  prizes. 
But  after  hearing  Tom's  boast  that 
he'd  run  ahead  of  Frank  while  he 
Was  sick,  Sam  became  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  spelling. 
When  the  boys  spoke  of  it  he  re- 
plied that  it  was  no  trick  to  spell  all 
the  words  in  such  an  easy  lesson  as 
that.  So,  day  after  day,  he  kept 
moving  up  the  line  and  getting 
"head-tickets"  to  Tom's  utter 
.amazement  and  chagrin.  Never  a 
word  did  he  miss,  but  was  always 
ready  to  catch  the  word  that  the 
one  above  him  missed.  In  this  way 
he  became  the  talk  of  the  whole 
school,  and  the  teacher's  face  beam- 


ed with  delight  to  see  this  careless 
Sam  suddenly  become  the  best  spel- 
ler in  the  school.  In  time  Frank 
came  back  —  but  only  for  the  spell- 
ing ckss,  at  first,  for  he  was  still 
weak  and  lame.  He  had  plenty  of 
time  in  which  to  prepare  his  spell- 
ing lesson,  and  never  missed  a 
word.  Then  it  was  noticed  thkt 
Sam  had  become  indifferent  and 
careless  again  and  kept  drifting  td- 
ward  the  foot  of  the  class.  One 
evening,  after  school,  as  Frank  and 
Sam  were  walking  home  together, 
Frank  leaning  on  Sam's  shouldet, 
Sam  said  quietly,  "I'm  mighty  glad 
you're  back.  Frn  glad  to  get  a 
rest."         . 

CHANCELLOR'S  •'OUR  SCHOOLS/^ 
PAGES  133-205: 

1.  Duties,  Responsibilities  andTeip- 

ils  of  the  Superintendent. 

2.  Relation    of    Superintendent   tcr 

Principals,  Teachers  and  Pu- 
pils. 

3.  Teachers'  Meetings :    (a)  Num- 

ber; (b)  Character;  (c)  Pur- 
pose. 

4.  The    Superintendent's    Relation 

to  the  O.  T.  R.  C. 

5.  Desirable  and  Undesirable  Feat- 

ures of  a  Principal's  Work. 

6.  Discuss    the    Statements:     "A 

good  supervising  Principal  cab 
make  a  good  school  out  of  iri- 
ferior  teachers ;"  "The  modern 
American  boy  of  girl  is  miidh 
harder  to  deal  with  than  th(& 
typical  parent." 

7.  Vacation  and  Evening  Schools. 

8.  Requirements  of  Normal  Schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

'  —"The  Best  Book  on  Litera- 
ture." Covering  both  American 
-and  English  literature  in  one  vol- 
ume, with  biographies  and  discus- 
sions (references,  criticisms,  etc.) 
•of  leading  authors,  and  short  biog- 
raphies of  more  than  500  minor  au- 
thors, with  fine  engravings  of  lead- 
ing American  authors  and  their 
homes,  with  hundreds  of  the  choi- 
cest literary  gems  and  hundreds  of  . 
review  questions,  all  answered  in 
the  book.  Irish's  "American  and 
British  Authors"  is  by  far  the  most 
helpful'book  on  literature  for  teach- 
ers preparing  for  examination,  as 
well  as  the  best  text  for  schools, 
both  city  and  country,  and  for  Use 
in  reading  circles.  Price,  $1.25  pre- 
paid. Address  Frank  V.  Irish,  315 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

—  Supt.  H.  S.  Piatt,  of  the  Co- 
shocton schools,  in  his  untiring  ef-. 
forts  is  meeting  the  hearty  approval 
of  his  teachers  in  presenting  a  the- 
sis on  some  live  topic  at  the  month- 
ly teachers'  meetings.  The  No- 
vember thesis  was  on  the  "Recita- 
tion," which  was  inspiring  and  in- 
structive. 

—  On  August  I,  1889,  the  de- 
posits in  the  Ohio  National  Bank 
were  $244,584.05.     On  November 

.9.  1905,  they  were  $3,840,429.50. 
These  figures  talk,  and  they  tell  a 
wonderful  story  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  institution. 

—  The  Rayen  High  School, 
Youngstown,    Wells   L.    Griswold 


principal,  is  represented  by  its  grad- 
uates in  attendance  at  nearly  forty 
different  colleges  and  universities. 
Among  the  fist  we  note  the  name  of 
Cary  Alburn,  Rhodes  scholar,  Ox- 
ford, England. 

—  Probate  Judge  J.  V.  Hynus 
was  re-elected  in  Perry  county  by  a 
plurality  that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
his  being  a  "sprinter." 

—  The  legislative  committee  of 
the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  meet  in  Columbus  Decem- 
ber 15,  to  consider  matters  that  per- 
tain to  future  school  legislation. 

—  Commissioner  E.  A.  Jones,  af- 
ter the  arduous  campaign  of  sum- 
mer institutes,  took  a  much  needed 
vacation  for  a  few  days,  at  Ashe- 

.ville,N,C. 

— N'ow  that  the  football  season  is 
over  we  shall  sadly  miss  the  pic- 
tures of  weeping  captains  of  de- 
feated teams,  but  we  shall  try  to 
bear  up  bravely.  These  lachrymose 
captains  can  now  resume  their 
studies  with  dry  eyes. 

—  Miss .  Clara  F.  Robinson,  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  is  the  new  super- 
visor of  art  instruction  in  the  Steu- 
benville  schools. 

—  Memorial  exercises  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  late  Arnold 
Tompkins  were  held  in  Chicago  No- 
vember 25,  at  which  addresses  were 
made  by  Supt.  E.  G.  Cooley,  Presi- 
dent L.  H.  Jones,  and  President 
David  Feimley. 
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—  Miss  Hughes,  of  Toledo,  has 
been  elected  supervisor  of  drawing 
in  the  schools  of  Perrysburg,  and 
Miss  Bruner,  also  of  Toledo,  super- 
visor of  music.  The  addition  of 
these  two  new  departments  shows 
large  for  the  Board  and  th^  Super- 
intendent. 


-^  C.  T.  McCoy,  of  the  American 
Book  Company,  spent  a  good  part 
of  November  in  North  and  South 
Carolina.  Feeling  the  need  of  ele- 
vating influences,  he  took  to  the 
mountains.  This  was  his  first  va- 
cation in  ten  years,  and  surely  it 
was  well  merited. 


REPRESENTATIVE   D.    J.    SCHURR. 


—  T.  C.  Ferguson,  of  the  Kenton 
high  school  in  his  callow  days, 
tiaught  ninety-six  days  for  one 
hundred  dollars  and  "boarded 
round."  At  that  time  there  were 
twenty-two  days  in  a  school  month. 


—  Supt.  N.  E.  Hutchinson  and 
his  corps  of  teachers  from  Kenton 
visited  the  Columbus  schools  No- 
vember 17,  preferring  to  avoid  the 
throngs  at  the  time  of  the  centrsi^ 
meeting. 
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—  The  total  visitations  in  the  Co- 
lumbus school  by  the  central  Ohio 
visitors,  as  reported  to  Supt  Shaw- 
an,  was  23,773,  which  shows  that 
there  must  have  been  fully  3,000 
visitors. 

—  Supt.  C.  M.  Humes,  of  Hang- 
ing Rock,  reports  progress  all  along 
the  line  in  his  bailiwick.  Although 
he  has  been  out  of  school  work  for 
some  time  the  harness  slipped  on 
^gain  just  as  easy. 

—  The  young  teacher  who  pores 
•over  books  or  papers  containing 
questions  and  answers  fondly  imag- 
ines that  the  educational  millen- 
nium is  peeping  up  over  the  hori- 
zon. He  may  be  shocked  later  on 
to  find  that  what  he  saw  was  the 
"bogey  man." 

—  J.  W.  Davis,  of  Silver,  Bur- 
dette  &  Co.,  has  an  elegant  den  in 
his  delightful  home  in  Columbus, 
and  many  teachers  in  Ohio  would 
recognize  some  of  the  bits  of  art 
as  the  work  of  their  own  pupils. 
He  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  and 
artistic. 

—  Supt.  Wilbur  O.  Weir,  of 
Dunkirk,  has  been  reappointed  a 
member  of  the  board  of  county  ex- 
aminers in  Hardin  county  for  the 
full  term  of  three  years,  an  honor 
Worthily  bestowed. 

—  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ijave  just  published  Webster's  Bun- 
jeer  Hill  Oration  and  Washington's 
t'arewell  Address  in  one  volume, 


which  sells  at  25  cents.  English 
teachers  will  find  this  a  very  con- 
venient volume. 

—  Our  readers  will  always  find 
The  Century  representing  the  best 
standards  in  literary  achievement. 
Each  number  abounds  in  the  very 
best  that  the  world  is  producing, 
in  an  artistic  setting. 

—  President  J.  M.  Davis  spent 
several  days  in  New  York  recently, 
going  as  a  delegate  of  the  Free  Bap- 
tist Church  to  the  Inter-Church 
Conference. 

—  Supt.  Geo.  W.  DeLong,  of 
Corning,  is  open  to  engagements 
for  institute  work  next  summer. 
He  is  prepared  to  do  work  in  Na- 
ture Study,  Children's  Gardenis, 
Elementary  Agriculture  and  Geog- 
raphy. He  is  a  man  of  large  expe- 
rience and  broad  sympathy  with  all 
that  makes  for  better  schools. 

-r-  The  high  school  of  North  Bal- 
timore has  no  pupils,  an  increase 
of  40  over  last  year.  A  new  chem- 
ical laboratory  has  been  added,  and 
an  excellent  course  of  lectures  is 
being  managed  by  Supt.  B.  O.  Mar- 
tin. A  new  piano  was  bought  in 
May,  and  is  doing  good  service. 

—  Prof.  C  O.  Clark,  of  Rio 
Grande  College,  was  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  last  com- 
mencement and  is  spending  his  va-  . 
cation  at  Pasadena,  Cal.  Prof.  D. 
A.  Ward  is  filling  the  vacancy  most 
acceptably. 
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—  The  Century  Co.,  New  York, 
have  recently  published  "How  to 
Study  Pictures,"  by  Charles  H. 
Caffin,  which  must  appeal  to  every 
one  who  loves  pictures  and  would 
know  more  about  them  and  the  art- 
ists who  produce  them. 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Mackinnon,  of 
Bellefontaine,  has  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Central  Ohio  As- 
sociation for  thirty-one  years,  and 
never  has  been  absent  or  tardy.  We 
move  that  a  "reward  of  merit"  card 
be  presented  to  him.  Our  readers, 
therefore,  will  please  fill  out  and 
send  him  a  card. 

— A  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip  plus  twenty-five  cents  may  be 
had  to  Columbus  for  the  holiday 
meeting,  by  applying  in  advance 
for  certificates  to  Geo.  W.  Tooill, 
North  High  School,  Columbus,  or 
Supt.  W.  N.  Beetham,  Carrollton. 

—  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey  had  "A 
Farmer's  View  of  Some  School 
Matters"  read  from  the  Monthly, 
at  the  November  meeting  in  Van 
Wert  county,  and  it  proved  a 
winner. 

—  Geo.  W.  Rightmire,  formerly 
a  teacher  in  North  High  School, 
Columbus,  and  now  a  professor  in 
the  law  department  of  Ohio  State 
University,  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  city  council,  Columbus, 
an  office  that  Carries  a  salary  of 
$i,ooo. 

—  Supt.  C.  W.  Gunion,  of  Apple- 
ton,  is  moving  right  along,  showing 


that  a  township  high  school  is  a 
valuable  institution  in  the  commu- 
nity. If  all  goes  well,  he  will  grad- 
uate a  class  of  five. 

—  We  know  a  sixth  grade  that 
once  a  week  resolves  itself  into  a 
geographical  society  and  Carpen- 
ter's books,  the  "North  America/' 
"Europe,"  "Asia,"  and  "South 
America"  are  much  in  demand. 
These  little  folks  are  finding  out 
things,  too. 

—  There  will  be  six  school  men 
in  the  next  legislature,  three  sena- 
tors and  three  representatives.  The 
senators  are  W.  L.  Atwell,  U.  S. 
Brandt  and  W.  H.  Meek.  The  rep- 
resentatives are  Edgar  Ervin,  D.  J. 
Schurr  and  S.  D.  Shankland. 

—  Miss  Emma  E.  Rower,  of  Ft. 
Jennings,  commits  to  memory  all 
the  poems  we  publish  in  the 
Monthly,  and  many  others  also. 
With  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  books,  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Outlook,  the 
Monthly,  and  forty  boys  and  girls, 
she  is  having  a  happy  time  and 
making  ready  to  attend  Ohio  State 
University  next  year. 

—  C.  T.  McCoy,  of  the  American 
Book  Co.,,  alighted  frc«n  the  train 
and  was  standing  on  the  platform 
as  the  train  began  to  move  oflf. 
Suddenly  he  found  himself  deluged 
with  books.  A  passenger  inside  the 
coach,  thinking  McCoy  had  forgot- 
ten his  belongings,  had  heaved  an 
arm-load  of  railroad  guides  out  the 
window  at  him.    The  newsboy  has 
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not  reported  as  yet,  but  McCoy 
thinks  with  all  those  guides  to  help 
he  ought  to  "get  there." 

—  Miss  Frances  Mitzenberg  is 
the  new  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
science  this  year  in  the  high  school 
at  London. 

—  Supt.  H.  A.  Cassidy,  of  Lan- 
caster, was  visiting  at  the  Douglas 
school,  Columbus,  and  was  much 
impressed  with  tlie  e.xcellent  order 
that  prevailed,  anrl  finally  asked, 
"How  does  it  corn.:  that  you  have 
such  good  order?  Where  are  the 
bad  pupils?"  At  this  a  little  fel- 
low replied  instanter,  "They  send 
them  to  Lancaster !" 

—  Our  sins  Oi*  commission  mul- 
tiply. Here  we  spelled  the  name  of 
Miss  O'Hara,  in  connection  with 
her  excellent  description  of  the  Hei- 
delberg duel,  with  two  r's.  We 
humbly  apologize,  for  it  is  clearly 
outside  our  province  to  change  her 
name.  When  she  is  old  enough,  and 
feels  inclined,  she  ought  to  be  ac- 
corded the  high  privilege  of  chang- 
ing her  name  in  accordance  with  her 
own  desires.     Peccavi. 

—  Miss  Fanny  O.  Brewster 
teaches  the  Latin  in  the  Cuyaho- 
ga Falls  high  school  this  year,  and 
C  A.  Helm  has  charge  of  the  math- 
ematics and  science. 

—  Abram  Brown,  of  East  High 
School,.  Columbus,  has  been  made 
associate  editor  of  The  Classical 
Journal,  the  first  number  of  which 
will  appear  this  month.    This  jour- 


nal is  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Classical  Associatie»  of  the 
Middle  West  and  South,  and  will 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  all  teachers 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  A  noble  array 
of  contributors  has  been  announced. 
The  price  of  the  journal  is  two  dol- 
lars a  year.  Our  readers  can  secure 
full  information  by  addressing  Mr. 
Brown,  as  above. 

—  The  article  on  the  Southwest- 
ern Ohio  meeting,  at  Hamilton, 
which  appeared  in  November  was 
written  by  Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon,  Madi- 
sonville.  While  proper  credit  was 
given  him  in  the  index,  his  name 
was  omitted  above  the  article  itself. 

—  F.  T.  Chamberlain  has  charge 
of  the  work  in  mathematics  in  the 
high  school  at  Conneaut,  and  Miss 
Mabel  Wesley  has  charge  of  the 
work  in  Latin. 

—  We  call  special  attention  to  the 
easy  method  by  means  of  which  any 
school  may  obtain  a  flag,  as  out- 
lined in  the  advertisement  of  the 
Mail  Order  Flag  Co.,  of  Anderson, 
Ind.  The  flag  furnished  by  this 
firm  is  of  regulation  size,  eight  feet 
long  and  five  feet  wide,  with  proper 
stripes  and  stars,  and  is  warranted 
not  to  fade.  Any  teacher  can  send 
request  to  this  company  and  will 
promptly  receive  thirty-five  emblem- 
atic flag  buttons^  so  beautifully  de- 
signed that  they  will  sell  readily,  to 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pu- 
pils, at  10  cents  each.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  $3.50  thus  secured  the 
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Mail  Order  Flag  Co.  will  send  to 
the  school  this  beautiful  flag.  We 
have  in  our  possession  a  sample  of 
both  button  and  flag,  and  are  cer- 
tain that  the  company  is  absolutely 
reliable.  Orders  should  be  sent  in 
at  once,  and  the  flag  received  in  time 
for  Christmas. 

—  Miss  Sallie  Brown,  of  Colum- 
bus, was  recently  elected  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  schools  of  West  Jeffer- 
son. Her  work  will  be  principally 
with  first  year  high  school  pupils. 

—  Mine  Host  Harmon,  of  the 
Southern  Hotel,  Columbus,  had  a 
clever  design  on  his  menu  card  for 
the  visiting  teachers.  It  represents 
"Uncle  Sam"  holding  in  one  hand 
a  little  red  school  house  and  in  the 
other  the  White  House,  accompan- 
ied by  the  legend,  "Only  a  differ- 
ence in  color."  The  celebrated  Ire- 
land was  the  artist. 

—  A.  E.  Porter,  of  the  American 
Book  Co.,  was  visiting  Supt.  E.  L. 
Mendenhall,  at  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Orphans'  Home,  some  time 
ago  and  after  they  had  passed  out 
of  one  of  the  rooms  the  pupils 
asked,  excitedly,  "Was  that  the 
Governor?"  That's  good  enough, 
and  hereafter  Porter  must  be 
known     as  "Governor." 

—  Supt.  A.  W.  Breyley,  of 
Wadsworth,  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  by  a  young 
man  who  is  ready.  Two  years  ago 
he  began  teaching  in  Fostoria  at 
$55  a  month,  and  was  promoted  to 


a  position  paying  $65  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Last  year  he  was 
township  superintendent  at  $800. 
This  year  his  salary  is  $1,200. 

—  C.  P.  Parkhurst,  of  Ginn  & 
Co.,  is  a  book  man  whom  school 
men  are  always  glad  to  see.  He  is 
clean,  straight,  and  high-grade,  and 
can  see  the  matter  from  the  other 
rpan's  viewpoint. 

—  A  Chicago  Justice  had  a  boy's 
tooth  pulled  in  court  as  a  cure  for 
truancy.  We  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  to  this 
initial  case  of  dental  pedagogy. 

—  The  art  store  of  Walter  L.  Lil- 
lie,  Columbus,  enlarged  and  refit- 
ted, is  now  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country  and  will  well  repay  any  one 
for  a  visit.  We  commend  it  to  our 
readers." 

—  "He  who  checks  a  child  with  ' 
terror, 

Stops  his  voice  or  stills  his  song. 
Not  alone  commits  an  error 

But  a  great  and  moral  wrong. 
Give  it  play,  and  never  fear  it, 

Active  life  is  no  defect ; 
Never,  never  crush  the  spirit. 

Curb  it  only  to  direct. 
Would    you    stop    the    brimming 
river. 

Thinking  it  would  cease  to  flow  ? 
Onward  it  must  go  forecer, 

Only  teach  it  where  to  go." 

—  Supt.  C.  T.  Coates,  of  Pome- 
roy,  attended  the  Columbus  meet- 
ing and  visited  his  son,  who  has  a 
position  there. 
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—  Columbus  will  teem  with 
teachers  again  during  the  holi- 
days. There  will  be  meetings  ga- 
lore, and  every  teacher  will  find 
something  to  his  taste.  There  will 
l)e  a  large  class  at  the  state  exami- 
nation, as  usual. 

—  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  of  Van 
Wert,  and  Supt.  N.  E.  Hutchinson, 
•of  Kenton,  attended  the  meeting  at 
Columbus  and  visited  their  daugh- 
ters, who  are  students  at  Ohio  State 
University. 

—  Prin.  Boettinger,  of  the  Park- 
■ersburg  high  school,  knows  good 
school  work  at  a  glance  —  as  well 
as  the  other  kind  —  and,  hence,  was 
thoroughly  alive  to  all  that  was  be- 
ing done  in  the  schools  he  visited 
while  in  Columbus. 

—  Miss  Emily  Spoonef  teaches 
mathematics  in  the  Glendale  high 
school  this  year,  and  Miss  Edith 
Fox  the  science.  They  are  both 
highly  spoken  of. 

—  In  the  Cadiz  high  school  S.  C. 
Durbin  is  the  new  principal  and  J. 
C  McCullough  the  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish. 

—  Supt.  H.  E.  Conrad  is  improv- 
ing rapidly  in  health  in  the  salu- 
brious climate  of  Gallipolis,  having 
gained  thirty-five  pounds  since  his 
return  to  Ohio.  If  this  continues  — 
but,  no.     Let's  not  speculate. 

—  The  Riley  Tp.  high  school,  at 
Pandora,  over  which  Prin.  C.  D. 
Steiner  presides  with  such  marked 


success,  now  enrolls  80  pupils.  They 
will  know  in  March  whether  a  new 
building  is  to  be  had. 

—  Supt.  H.  H.  Hoffman  traveled 
all  the  way  from  Oak  Harbor  to 
attend  the  central  meeting,  and  saw 
and  heard  everything  with  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  a  connoisseur. 

—  Miss  Nellie  Merriman,  who 
teaches  the  Latin  in  the  Parkers- 
burg  high  school,  spent  the  summer 
at  Chicago  University  taking  work 
with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Miller. 

—  The  story  goes  that  when  Dr. 
Geo.  E.  Vincent  was  in  college  his 
grades  at  one  time  were  not  top- 
notch  and  his  father  sent  him  this 
message:  "Brace  up,  George;  re- 
member whose  son  you  are."  I^- 
ter  the  father  was  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Bishop,  but  the  outlook 
for  votes  was  not  altogether  encour- 
aging. Whereupon  the  son  sent  his 
father  this  message:  "Brace  up, 
father ;  remember  whose  father  you 
are. 

—  We  are  informed  by  the  pub- 
lishers that  fully  ten  thousand  cop- 
ies of  Moody  and  Lovett's  Litera- 
ture will  be  sold  in  Ohio  this  year, 
which  indicates  that  our  Reading 
Circle  is  having  an  era  of  great 
activity. 

—  Some  of  the  pupils  in  the  Co- 
lumbus schools  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  Central  Ohio  meeting  and  sup- 
plied the  desks  of  their  teachers 
with    cut    flowers,    and    this    was 
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clone  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
teachers. 

—  According  to  Hon.  Patrick 
TCelley,  "Our  country  is  bounded  on 
-the  north  by  the  utmost  bounds  of 
civilization,  on  the  east  by  a  line 


—  Senator  Meek,  Supt.  McVay, 
Senator  Brandt.  That's  a  pretty 
legislative  looking  sandwich,  thank 
you. 

—  Supt.  H.  C.  Aultman,  for- 
merly of  Perintown,  is  the  new  su- 


irom  Maine  to  Porto  Rico,  on  the      perintendent  at  Clifton,  succeeding 
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south  by  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
"'Monroe  Doctrine,'  and  on  the  west 
by  the  east." 

—  Supt.  L.  B.  Demorest  presided 
at  the  Columbus  meeting  with  an 
•ease  and  grace  that  showed  him 
complete  master  of  the  situation. 


Supt.  J.  A.  Runyan,  who  now 
guides  the  destiny  of  the  schools  of 
Fairfield. 

—  H.  H.  Herd,  who  graduated 
from  the  Ohio  Northern  University 
in  1902,  is  the  new  superintendent 
at  Ravmond. 
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—  John  C.  Boyd,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  the  University  of  Woos- 
ter,  is  the  new  high  school  principal 
at  Jackson,  and  teaches  German  and 
Latin. 

—  D.  J.  Schurr,  formerly  super- 
intendent at  Plain  City,  will  repre- 
sent Madison  county,  having  been 
elected  by  a  handsome  majority. 

—  Prin.  W.  S.  Coy,  of  the  Rev- 
noldsburg  high  school,  avails  him- 
self of  the  libraries  of  Columbus  in 
his  work,  and  thus  is  doing  a  great 
service  for  his  pupils  in  training 
them  in  the  use  of  books. 

—  \V.  E.  Wenner,  formerly  su- 
perintendent at  Fredericksburg,  has 
accepted  the  chaii*  of  English  Liter- 
ature in  the  normal  school  at  Slip- 
pery Rock,  Pa. 

—  Supt.  E.  L.  Abbey,  of  South 
Euclid,  for  several  years  past,  now 
has  charge  of  the  schools  at  War- 
rensville. 

—  Prin.  A.  J.  Gerber,  of  the 
Barnesville  high  school,  and  Miss 
Bertha  Tschantz,  of^Orrville,  were 
married  October  22— -and  all  is 
well  at  Barnesville. 

—  Miss  Wynonah  Thompson  is 
the  new  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Leetonia. 

—  Miss  Mima  Weaver,  of  Day- 
ton, was  recently  appointed  to  a  po- 
sition in  Steele  high  school,  to  teach 
Latin  and  German. 

—  Miss  Clemie  M  Rogers  is  the 
new  teacher  of  modern  languages 


in  the  Massillon  high  school,  where 
French  and  German  have  been  re- 
cently introduced. 

—  There  are  two  new  teachers  in 
Ashtabula  high  school  this  year. 
Miss  Mary  Case  teaches  the  history 
and  Miss  Daisy  Morris  the  German. 

—  Miss  May  Conner  has  been 
elected  to  a  place  in  the  Athens  high 
school,  to  teach  EngHsh  and  Mathe- 
matics. 

—  H.  O.  Bolich,  of  Cuyahoga 
Trails  high  school,  has  been  elected 
to  the  principalship  of  that  school. 

—  ( iynmasium  work  will  be  con- 
tinr.ccl  in  the  Xorwalk  high  school 
this  year,  and  Miss  Minnie  Cleg- 
horn  will  direct  the  work  of  the 
girls  while  Prin.  James  E.  Cole  will 
do  the  same  for  the  boys. 

—  Tl:e  Geauga  teachers  met  at 
Chardon  October  28,  when  the  fol- 
lowing programme'  was  given: 
^'Practical  ^Teaching,"  Frank  War- 
riner;  '-VVbrk  and  Play,"  Rev.  B. 
A.  Williams!;  "The  Relation  of  the 
School  Board  to  the  Teacher,"  C. 
O.  Morton ;  "Primary  Language 
Suggestions,"  Mrs.  Nellie  Green; 
"Elementary  Agriculture  in  Rural 
Schools,"  B.  A.  Gates,  and  an  ad- 
dress by  E.  W.  Wright. 

No  trumpet  blast  profaned 
The  hour  in  which  the  Prince  of 
Peace  was  bom, 
Xo  bloody  streamlet  stained 
Earth's  silver  rivers  on  that  sa- 
cred morn ;  • 
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But  o'er  the  peaceful  plain. 
The  war-horse  drew  the  peasant's 
loaded  wain.  —Bryant, 

—  Miss  Katharine  Burns,  of 
Wellston,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan,  is  teaching  English  and  Ger- 
man this  year  in  the  high  school  at 
Norwalk. 

—  Sidney's  entire  corps  of  teach- 
ters,  without  a  single  exception,  at- 
tended the  Columbus  meeting.  They 
richly  deserved  representation  on 
the  list  of  officers. 

—  Supt.  C.  J.  Stine,  of  Glandorf, 
received  $107.50  in  premiums  for 
the  school  exhibit  at  the  Putnam 
county  fair,  and  will  put  it  to  good 
use. 

—  John  L.  Jones  is  the  assistant 
in  the  high  school  at  Pataskala  and 
the  new  member  of  the  executive 
eommiittee  in  Licking  county.  . 

—  Harrison  Tp.,  Preble  county, 
was  represented  by  ten  of  the  thir- 
teen teachers  at  the  Central  Ohio 
meeting.     This  is  a  noble  record. 

—  Prin.  W.  H.  Rice,  of  the  Chil- 
licothe  high  school,  has  become  ac- 
climated and  revels  in  the  hard 
work  he  is  doing  with  his  290  pu- 
pils and  7  teachers. 

—  The  following  associations 
will  hold  sessions  in  Columbus 
in  the  holiday  vacation,  December 
27-29:  State  Examiners,  Township 
Superintendents,  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion, Art  and  Manual  Training, 
Secondary    Teachers,    Elementary 


Teachers,  Elocutionists,  Mathemat- 
ics and  Science,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Edu- 
cational Conference,  Academy  of 
Science,  Paidological  Society. 

—  One  of  our  Ohio  contempora- 
ries is  offering  to  advertise  institute 
instructors  at  one  dollar  per.  Cheap 
enough!  Now,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, step  right  up  to  the  bargain 
counter!  Secure  your  institute 
work  before  the  rush! 

—  The  Ohio  Kindergarten  Asso: 
ciation  will  hold  the  annual  meeting 
at  the  Southern  Hotel,  Columbus, 
December  28-29.  There  will  be  an 
address  on  "The  Kindergarten  in 
the  School,"  a  conference  on  Sto- 
ries, Songs,  Games  and  Rhythm 
work,  and  an  exhibit  of  children's 
work.  Full  particulars  may  be  had 
by  addressing  Mrs  Anna  H.  Littell, 
Dayton,  O. 

—  TJie  institute  officers  in  Co- 
shocton County  are :  President,  W. 
L.  Richer,  Coshocton;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles  Maston,  Fresno ;  Sec- 
retary, Marie  Hagans,  Roscoe.  Ex. 
Com.:  W.  H.  Everhart,  Warsaw; 
A.  C.  McDonald,  Roscoe,  and  R. 
Dumermuth,  Coshocton. 

^  — At  the  Northwestern  Ohio 
meeting,  which  was  held  at  Elyria 
October  27,  28,  over  300  teachers 
were  present.  On  FridsTy  evening 
occurred  a  round-table  discussion 
of  many  vital  school  topics.  On 
Saturday  the  speakers  were  Supt. 
W.  R.  Comings,  Mrs.  Emma  H. 
Weidel  on  Speer  work  in  arithme- 
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tic.  Dr.  Welch,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
and  W.  E.  Roberts  on  "Crafts  in 
the  Public  Schools."  Excellent  mu- 
sic was  furnished  by  Miss  Lucile 
Hinman,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stein  and 
Howard  Foley. 

—  The  next  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  will 
be  held  at  San  Francisco  the  week 
after  the  Fourth  of  July,  1906. 

—  The  officers  of  the  Northeast- 
ern Ohio  Association  are:  Presi- 
dent, Prin.  Wells  L.  Griswold, 
Youngstown ;  Vice-President,  Prin. 
N.  Oda  Beers,  Cleveland;  Secre- 
tary, Supt.  Ward  H.  Nye,  Oberlin  ; 
Treasurer,  Supt.  H.  A.  Redfield, 
Nottingham.  Ex.  Com. :  Supt.  W. 
H.  Kirk,  East  Cleveland ;  Supt.  W. 
R.  Comings,  Elyria;  Supt.  H.  V. 
Hotchkiss,  Akron. 

—  A  superintendent  writes  tHus : 
"I  hope  you  will  continue  to  uphold 
high  educational  ideals,  and  not 
stoop  to  the  question  and  answer 
method  in  order  to  put  ducats  into 
your  pockets." 

—  Supt.  K.  E.  Randall,  of  Cedar- 
ville,  has  issued  a  new  manual  and 
course  of  study,  which  contains  all 
the  information  that  can  be  asked 
for  by  parents  or  pupils.  There  is 
also  a  roster  of  all  the  graduates, 
with  occujpation  and  address. 

—  The  officers  of  the  Jackson 
county  institute  for  next  year  are: 
President,  Supt.  J.  E.  Kinnison, 
Vice-President,  Supt.  E.  S.  Mc- 
Call;    Secretary,   Miss   Minnie   E. 


Smith.  Ex.  Com.:  O.  T.  Jacobs,. 
Ge.o.  W.  Harbarger,  W.  N.  Davis; 
O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  R.  E.  Tope. 

—  Dr.  P.  I.  Tussing,  of  Chicago, 
Supt.  C.  N.  Kendall,  of  Indianapo- 
lis,' and  Prof.  A.  B.  Graham,  of 
Ohio  State  University,  have  been 
engaged  for  institute  work  in  Co- 
shocton county  for  the  last  week  of 
August,  1906. 

—  The  recent  school  exhibit  at 
Galion  elicited  strong  words  of 
praise  from  the  local  press,  and 
drew  visitors  in  great  numbers  from 
among  the  patrons  and  from  neigh- 
boring towns.  The  eighth  grade 
history  work  was  a  very  unique  fea- 
ture. Dolls  were  dressed  to  repre- 
sent costumes  and  special  historical 
characters.  Among  the  characters 
thus  depicted  in  the  exhibit  were 
Molly  Pitcher,  King  Philip,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Lafayette,  Father 
Marquette,  Wm.  Penn,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  John  Alden,  Paul  Re- 
vere, John  Wesley,  Barbara  Friet- 
chie,  Pochahontas,  George  and  Mar« 
tha  Washington,  Dolly  Madison, 
Cornwallis  and  Roosevelt. 

—  Supt.  F.  P.  Geiger,  of  Canal 
Dover,  made  a  notable  address  be- 
fore the  Pioneer  meeting,  at  Gna- 
denhutten,  September  29,  which 
was  published  in  full  in  the  Ttisca- 
razvas  Herald. 

—  S.  E.  Weaver,  who  taught  at 
New  Straitsville  last  year,  is  the 
new  superintendent  at  Hilliards,. 
succeeding  E.  A.  Kolh. 
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—  Joseph  Buchanan,  during  the 
time  he  was  examiner  in  Jefferson 
county,  passed  upon  more  than 
1,200  applications  for  certificates. 

—  Supt.  Wm.  McClain,  of  Lon- 
don, has  bouquets  enough  to  last 
him  through  the  year,  bestowed  up- 
on him  for  his  success  in  connection 
with  the  Central  Ohio  meeting.  His 
the  work  and  his  the  glory. 

—  We  looked  in  vain  to  see  a 
teacher  perusing  a  book  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  during  the  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  George  Vincent. 

—  Supt.  E.  B.  Cox,  of  Xenia, 
and  his  entire  family  feasted  at  the 
banquet  of  good  things  at  the  Co- 
lumbus meeting.  Whether  they  got 
any  of  Dr.  Thompson's  ice-cream 
has  not  been  learned. 

—  Supt.  C.  E.  Thomas,  of  Arca- 
num, reports  favorably  on  school 
affairs  in  his  bailiwick.  The  high 
school  enrolls  65. 

—  Miss  Zella  Foster,  of  the 
Athens  high  school,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  Principalship,  and  her 
many  friends  rejoice  at  this  recog- 
nition of  her  merit. 

—  Supt.  Cassidy  and  Prin.  Hayes 
are  greatly  elated  at  the  prospect  of 
occupying  their  new  high  school 
building  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year.  A  glance  at  the  cut 
which  was  published  in  our  No- 
vember issue  shows  it  to  be  a  hand- " 
some  structure. 

—  A  report  of  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  meeting,  at  Bucyrus,  was  sent 


in  by  Supt.  N.  D.  O.  Wilson,  but 
too  late  for  our  November  issye. 
This  report  gives  high  praise  to  the 
papers  read  by  Supt,  C.  A.  Krout,. 
Prin.  H.  H.  Frazier,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Custer,  Supt.  John  Davidson,  Supt. 
R.  J.  Kiefer,  Prof.  Assenheimer,. 
and  Miss  Harriet  D.  Parsons,  and 
also  the  addresses  by  Dr.  Herbert 
Welch,  Supt.  I.  C.  Guinther,  C.  S. 
Budd  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Dickason. 
The  lecture  by  Dr.  John  M.  Driver 
was  a  notable  feature,  as  also  the 
reception  tendered  the  visitors  by 
the  Bucyrus  teachers.  The  officers- 
elected  are:  President,  Supt.  H.  H. 
Helter;  Vice-President,  Supt.  Ed. 
A.  Evans;  Secretary,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Custer.  Ex.  Com.:  Supt. 
John  Davidson,  Supt.  A.  C.  Burrell,. 
and  Supt.  N.  D.  O.  Wilson. 

—  The  following  report  was  sent 
by  Miss  Olive  Woodward,  of  Per- 
rysburg:  The  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  Lucas  and  Wood  counties 
held  a  joint  session,  Saturday,  No- 
vember II,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Perrysburg  high  school  building. 
The  attendance  was  good,  and  the 
meeting  an  enjoyable  one.  Supt. 
Stinebaugh  had  exerted  himself  to 
make  the  day  a  pleasant  one  for  the 
teachers,  and  the  executive  commit- 
tee had  arranged  an  unusually  inter- 
esting programme.  W.  V.  Wales, 
of  Portage,  president  of  the  Wood 
County  Association,  presided  over 
the  morning  session  and  H.  A. 
Jones,  of  Toledo,  president  of  Lu- 
cas County  Association,  presided  in 
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the  afternoon.  C.  L.  Koch,  presi- 
dent of  the  Perrysburg  Board  of 
Education,  extended  a  welcome  to 
the  associations,  to  which  S.  F.  Ball, 
of  Toledo,  responded.  The  address 
was  given  by  Prof  J.  A.  Dickason, 
of  Wooster  University.  His  sub- 
ject was  Fall  House  Cleaning,  and 
from  this  theme  he  made  several 
pertinent  allusions  to  the  needs  of 
successful  teachers.  The  first  pa- 
per, "The  Feminization  of  Our 
Schools,"  by  Supt.  J.  J.  Bruehlman, 
of  Whitehouse,  was  an  able  one, 
and  called  forth  an  enthusiastic  dis- 
cussion, which  was  opened  by  Supt. 
H.  E.  Hall,  of  Cygnet.  Mrs.  Pau- 
line Steinem,  of  the  Toledo  Board 
of  Education,  followed  with  an  in- 
spiring talk  on  "Woman's  Influence 
and  Opportunities  in  the  Profession 
of  Teaching."  The  discussion  was 
carried  on  with  much  earnestness 
and  ability  by  S.  F.  Ball,  of  Toledo  ; 
B.  O.  Martin,  of  North  Baltimore, 
and  N.  D.  O.  Wilson,  of  Bowling 
Green.  Papers  by  C.  E.  Shubel,  of 
Rudolph,  O.,  on  "Dangerous  Com- 
municable Diseases;"  "The  Rela- 
tion of  Literature  to  History,"  by 
Supt.  Frank  Smith,  of  West  To- 
ledo, and  "Some  Essentials,"  by 
Supt.  B.  O.  Martin,  of  North  Balti- 
more, were  all  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
A  feature  of  the  programme  was  an 
illustrated  lesson  on  "Primary 
Plans,"  by  Miss  Florence  Green- 
ing, of  Toledo.  Excellent  music 
by  Misses  Amelia  Pfister,  Ailine 
Trudeau,  Edna  Neifer  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Phillips,  and  a  reading  by 


Miss  Marie  Munn  helped  to  make 
the  meeting  a  pleasant  one. 

—  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has 
just  issued  an  entirely  new  edition 
of  Lippincott's  Gazetteer.  This 
work  has  been  the  great  standard 
in  geography  for  fifty  years  and  the 
new  edition,  which  is  entirely  re- 
written and  printed  from  new 
plates,  contains  upward  of  27,000 
titles  not  found  in  any  previous  edi- 
tion. 

The  present  publication  wall  be 
found  to  present  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  globe  in  its  minutest  details 
as  it  exists  in  the  twentieth  centur}-. 
An  important  adjunct  to  the  geo- 
graphic treatment  of  places  is  the 
historic  reference  which  makes  the 
Gazetteer  as  valuable  in  teaching 
history  as  in  geography.  It  pre- 
sents the  most  accurate  and  com- 
plete guide  in  the  pronunciation  of 
place  names  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  English  language. 

The  work  contains  references 
varying  from  a.  single  line  to  sev- 
eral pages,  of  upwards  of  ioo,cxx) 
places,  has  over  2,000  quarto  pages, 
and  is  bound  in  sheep.  Every 
school  library  should  contain  a  copy. 

Write  for  circular  and  price  to 
W.  E.  Kershner,  139  W.  9th  Ave., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

—  The  second  nieeting  of  the 
Licking  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Pataskala,  Novem- 
ber 18.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Lima 
College,  gave  two  able  lectures: 
"Lewis  and  Clark's  Great  Work  in 
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the  Oregon  Country,"  and  "Four 
Great  Educators."  There  were 
helpful  papers  by  Superintendents 
C.  L.  Riley  and  L.  C.  Brown,  and 
Miss  Ollie  Parker,  a  spirited  Round 
Table  and  a  pleasing  literary  pro- 
gram by  the  schools. 

—  A  rate  of  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip  plus  two  dollars  member- 
ship free  has  been  secured  for  the 
N.  E.  A. 'meeting  at  San  Francisco, 
July  9-13,  1906. 

— J.  A.  Harlor,  agent  for  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  delivered  the  ora- 
tion at  the  Elk's  memorial  service  at 
Hamilton,  December  3d. 

—  Heidelberg  College  has  lost  a 
staunch  friend  in  the  death  of  S.  S. 
Rickley,  of  Columbus,  who  passed 
away  at  his  home  a  few  days  ago  at 
a  ripe  old  age.  He  was  the  first 
superintendent  of  the  Tiffin  schools 
and  always  showed  a  deep  interest 
in  all  educational  matters.  Every 
year  he  gave  Heidelberg  a  generous 
donation  and  always  gave  words  of 
encouragement.  His  was  a  noble 
life  and  his  example  was  most 
wholesome  to  all  who  knew  him. 

—  "Bishop"  A.  M.  Dodderer,  of 
the  American  Book  Co.,  continues 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  his  di- 
ocese with  unflagging  industry  and 
wherever  he  goes  leaves  a  trail  of 
friends  behind  him. 

—  The  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  meet 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb.  27,  28,  and 
March   i,  and  Supt.  E.  H.   Mark 


will  have  everything  in  readiness. 
President  J.  W.  Carr,  of  Dayton,  is 
arranging  a  strong  program  and 
this  meeting  promises  to  be  the  best 
in  the  history. 

—  Miss  Nan  Costigan,  one  of  the 
best  of  Columbus  teachers,  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  at  Colorado  Springs 
exploring  canyons  on  the  back  of  a 
burro,  and  at  times  doing  some 
Latin  teaching  in  the  high  school. 

—  Prin.  H.  E.  Hall,  of  the  Mans- 
field high  school,  is  having  a  com- 
fortably busy  year  with  490  pupils 
and  16  teachers,  besides  writing 
books,  making  speeches,  spying  out 
the  secrets  of  Nature,  and  playing 
with  the  baby. 

—  Edward  Truman  continues  his 
good  work  in  the  Indian  school  at 
Kyle,  S.  Dakota.  Though  five  miles 
from  the  post  office  and  sixty  from 
the  railroad  he  gets  pleasure  from 
the  consciousness  of  working  in  a 
good  cause. 

—  A  Cleveland  teacher  remarks 
and  not  in  parenthesis  either,  "It  is 
worth  while  to  read  your  sane  edi- 
torials in  this  day  of  smatterings 
and  worship  of  strange  educational 
gods." 

— Miss  May  Acton  is  the  new  su- 
pervisor of  music  in  Newcomers- 
town  and  making  an  excellent  start 
in  her  work. 

—  The  attendance  at  Capital  Uni- 
versity has  increased  80  per  cent 
in  four  years.  The  new  auditorium 
to  seat  1,000  is  about  under  roof, 
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and  G.  O.  Simer,  of  Allegheny,  has 
left  $20,000  to  endow  a  chair  in 
Theology.  All  these  things  consid- 
ered it  is  easy  to  understand  the  en- 
couragement which  Pres.  Schuh  is 
experiencing. 

—  The  plan  of  the  European 
Summer  School  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel 
as    explained    in    our    advertising 


SENATOR  U.   S  BRANDT. 

pages  must  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
all  who  contemplate  a  trip  abroad. 
The  plan  is  so  feasible  and  sensible 
and,  withal,  so  fraught  with  oppor- 
tunities for  seeing  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions that  all  who  think  of  the 
matter  at  all  must,  at  once,  expe- 
rience a  glow  of  enthusiasm  at  the 
prospect.  The  editors  of  the 
Monthly  have  had  some  experi- 


ence and  thus  see  in  this  plan  an 
opportunity  of  a  life  time.  The 
character  of  the  people  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  plan,  the 
high  standing  of  the  instructors, 
and  the  very  reasonable  rates  com- 
bine to  render  the  plan  as  nearly 
ideal  as  can  be  imagined. 

—  Prin.  Chas.  F.  Hill,  of  Belle 
Center,  has  66  in  the  high  school 
out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  281  and 
so  thinks  they  are  ahead  of  Wa- 
verly.  Count  up  your  own  per 
cents,  gentlemen;  we  never  did 
revel  in  fractions. 

— Washington  Township,  Frank- 
lin Co.,  had  a  rousing  meeting  Nov. 
29  under  the  direction  of  Supt. 
Merritt  and  Prin.  Horch.  Prof. 
McCall,  of  O.  S.  U.,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker,  but  the  boys  and  girls 
had  a  large  part  in  the  program. 

—  Geo.  W.  Buck  has  resigned 
his  position  in  Steele  High  School, 
Dayton,  to  accept  an  offer  in  the 
line  of  business.  This  is  most  un- 
fortunate for  Dayton,  for  he  is  one 
of  the  strongest  teachers  in  Ohio  or 
any  other  state.  In  all  school  af- 
fairs he  is  a  stalwart  and  his  loss 
will  be  keenly  felt  by  all  the  teach- 
ers in  the  corps  as  well  as  the  pat- 
rons. 

-^R.  L.  Babb,  agent  for  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  in  Ohio,  reports  larg-e 
sales  of  the  International  Encyclo- 
paedia during  the  past  year,  and 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  con- 
sidering the  excellence  of  the  work. 
No  one  who  aspires  to  scholarship 
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can  dispense  with  the  use  of  a  good 
encyclopaedia  and  the  International 
has  no  superiors.  This  strong 
statement  is  the  result  of  experience 
with  many  of  them,  and  constant 
use  of  the  New  International. 

—  Supt.  F.  M.  Reynolds,  of  Har- 
veysburg,  is  one  of  the  leaders  in 
his  section,  and  his  leadership  is 
always  toward  the  right  goal,  and 
done  in  a  big-hearted  way. 

—  Supt.  W.  W.  Borden,  of  Fred- 
ericktown,  has  been  appointed  to 
membership  on  the  board  of  county 
examiners  in  Knox  county,  suc- 
ceeding C.  V.  Trott,  who  has  been 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly. 

—  J.  A.  Weiser,  of  Wooster,  has 
been  elected  to  a  position  in  the 
schools  of  Doylestown  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Miss  Grace  Ries  who  has 
resigned. 

—  Miss  Edna  Neff  has  been 
elected  as  assistant  teacher  in  the 
Lincoln  building,  Springfield,  and 
Miss  Mabel  Payne  in  the  McKin- 
ley  building.  This  action  was  taken 
at  the  suggestion  of  Supt.  Boggess 
by  reason  of  the  crowded  condition 
of  these  two  buildings. 

r— By  a  vote  of  the  people  of 
Elyria  on  the  question  of  single  or 
-double  session  in  the  high  school, 
the  former  carried  by  a  vote  of  197 
to  129. 

—  The  circuit  court  has  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  in 
the  case  in  Wood  county  relative  to 
teacher-s  receiving  pay.  for  institute 


attendance.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  was 
against  the  teachers.  The  case  may 
be  carried  to  the  supreme  court. 

—  November  24  was  a  red  letter 
day  in  P^inesvillc  hi.s:h  school  by 
reason  of  a  reception  to  parents  in 
the  evening.  There  was  a  fine  ex- 
hibit of  pupils'  work,  a  delightful 
musical  pro52rram  and  an  evening 
brimfull  of  pleasure  to  all  present. 
Supt.  Kendall,  PVin.  Mabley,  F.  D. 


SENATOR    W.    L.    ATWELL. 

Cockins,  C.  J.  .Marshall,  musical 
director,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Hep- 
finger,  Miss  Cummings,  Miss  Wy- 
man.  Miss  Turney,  Miss  Collins, 
and  Miss  Flavin  all  received  their 
due  meed  of  praise  in  the  public 
press. 

—  The  schools  of  New  Philadel- 
phia, New  Lexington,  and  Hilliards 
were  compelled  to  suspend  work 
for  several  days  each  because  of 
diphtheria.       The      epidemic      has- 
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abated,    however,    and    work    has 
been  resumed. 

—  Miss  Alice  Bancroft,  teacher 
in  the  Second  Avenue  School,  Co- 
lumbus, has  resigned  her  position 
in  anticipation  of  her  marriage  to 
Thomas  Johnson,  the  coal  magnate 
of  that  city. 

—  The  Circuit  Court  has  decided, 
in  a  case  at  Mt.  Vernon,  that  school 
boards  must  transport  children  to 
the  school  who  live  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  also 
that  if  there  are  those  who  live 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  away 
those  living  nearer  must  be  trans- 
ported also. 

—  The  Connotton  Valley  Teach- 
ers' Institute  was  organized  at  Car- 
rollton  Nov.  i8  with  an  excellent 
program  which  was  participated  in 
by  J.  R.  Kail,  J.  H.  Rainsberger,  J. 
G.  Herron,  Miss  Dora  Newell, 
Supt.  W.  N.  Beethman,  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth McCoy,  and  C.  C.  Rankin. 
The  officers  are,  President,  J.  G. 
Herron;  Secretary,  Myrta  Sparks; 
Ex. -Com.,  C.  C.  Rankin,  Miss 
Crawford,  and  Mr.  Clark,  of  Scio. 

—  The  first  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Ottawa  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Elmore,  No- 
vember i8.  Miss  Houston,  of  Lake- 
side high  school,  read  a  most  ex- 
cellent paper  on  "English  in  the 
High  School."  The  paper  on 
"Bird  Migration,"  by  Miss  Glen- 
ville  Reed,  of  Port  Clinton,  brought 
out  much  profitable  discussion  on 
nature  work.     Prin.  Jones,  of  To- 


ledo east  high  school,  gave  a  most 
interesting  talk  on  "Landmarks, 
History  and  Literature."  Some  of 
the  questions  of  the  Round  Table 
were  taken  up  and  discussed  with 
great  enthusiasm..  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  Port  Clinton 
some  time  in  February. 

—  Supt.  E.  C  Akerman,  of 
Bluifton,  has  been  elected  to  the  of- 
fice of  county  auditor.  In  com- 
menting upon  his  election  the  local 
paper  pays  him  a  high  compliment, 
as  follows :  "No  man  in  the  county 
is  more  eminently  fitted  to  perform 
the  arduous  duties  of  auditor  than 
the  subject  of  the  above  sketch.  He 
has  marked  ability  in  that  direction 
and  the  tax-payers  of  the  county 
may  rest  assured  that  their  interests 
will  be  taken  care  of  in  that  most 
important  office  of  the  county.  Mr. 
Akerman  is  an  obliging  gentleman 
at  all  times,  and  we  guarantee  that 
he  will  serve  the  people  faithfully^ 
irrespective  of  party  affiliation. 

—  The  following  officers  of  the 
Western  Ohio  Superintendents' 
Round  Table  were  elected  at  the 
Dayton  meeting:  President^  How- 
ard G.  Carter,  Greenville;  secre- 
tary, C.  B.  Raybum,  Port  William ; 
ex.  com. :  James  Ross,  Fort  Recov- 
ery, and  A.  F.  Darby,  Osbom. 

—  Senator  W.  H.  Meek,  of  Day- 
ton, and  Miss  Berkhardt  were  mar- 
ried on  Thanksgiving  day,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride,  in  Dayton.  He 
has  resigned  his  position  in  Steele 
high  school,  and  Col.  W.  J.  White  ^ 
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lormerly  superintendent  of  the  Day- 
ton schools,  has  been  elected  to  the 
vacancy. 

—  The  New  Bremen  schools 
•opened  with  the  highest  enrollment 
in  their  history.  They  have  in- 
■creased  40  per  cent,  in  the  grades, 
and  99  per  cent,  in  the  high  school. 
Supt.  Wm.  Beachler  and  every  one 
of  the  old  teachers  received  an  in- 


SUPT.  WILLIAM  M  CLAIN, 
President  Central  Ohio  Association. 

crease  in  salary.  The  new  teachers 
are  Miss  Ida  Laut  and  Miss  Olga 
Finke,  both  graduates  of  the  class 
of  1904.  The  teachers  organized  a 
lecture  course  association,  and  have 
succeeded  in  raising  about  $400  in 
the  last  four  years,  which  is  spent 
-in  st^pplying  the  library  with  such 
books  as  are  necessary. 


—  The  Auglaize  Count>'  Institute 
was  held  in  the  Grand  Opera  House 
at  St.  Marys,  on  November  18, 
1905.  The  forenoon  session  was 
spent  in  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects, "What  is  the  Greatest  Need 
of  the  Country  Schools?"  and  "The 
Teaching  of  Language  Below  the 
High  School."  It  was  decided  to 
hold  a  joint  meeting  of  teachers 
and  directors,  in  the  near  future, 
the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  to 
find  out  the  opinions  of  the  various 
directors  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
country  schools.  Every  teacher  in 
the  county  was  urged  to  have  his 
director  present.  The  afternoon 
session  was  opened  by  Prof.  H.  H. 
Helter,  who  spoke  on  the  subject 
"What  Should  Be  the  Aim  of  the 
Teacher  in  a  Recitation,  the  Indi- 
vidual or  the  class  as  a  whole?'* 
Prof.  N.  D.  O.  Wilson  then  spoke 
on  the  subject  "Touch-Stones  in 
Language,"  A  solo,  beautifully 
rendered  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hotchkiss, 
of  St.  Marys,  added  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  day. 

COMPENSATIONS  OF  A   MODEST 
INCOME. 

Our  good  friend  with  a  million 
dollars  a  year  cannot  eat  much  more 
or  better  food,  or  drink  much  more 
or  better  drinks,  than  we  can.  If  he 
does,  he  will  be  sorry.  He  can  have 
more  places  to  live  in,  and  enor- 
mously more  and  handsomer  appa- 
ratus of  living,  but  he  can't  live  in 
more  than  one  place  at  once,  and  too 
much  apparatus  is  a  bother.     He 
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can  make  himself  comfortable,  and 
live  healthfully.  So  can  we.  He 
can  have  all  the  leisure  he  wants, 
can  go  where  he  likes  and  stay  as 
long  as  he  will.  He  has  the  better 
of  us  there.  We  have  the  better  of 
him  in  having  the  daily  excitement 
and  discipline  of  making  a  living. 
It  is  a  great  game, —  that  game  of 


REPRESENTATIVE   S.    D.    SHANKLAND. 

making  a  living, —  full  of  chances 
and  hazards,  hopes,  surprises, 
thrills,  disappointments,  and  satis- 
factions. Our  million-a-year  friend 
misses. that.  We  may  beat  him  in 
discipline,  too.  We  are  apt  to  get 
more  than  he  does, —  the  salutary 
discipline  of  steady  work,  of  self- 
denial,  of  effort.  That  is  enor- 
mously valuable  to  soul,  body,  and 


mind.  He  can't  buy  it.  We  get  it 
thrown  in  with  our  daily  bread. 
We  are  as  likely  to  marry  to  our 
taste  and  live  happily  in  the  domes- 
ticated state  as  he  is.  We  have 
rather  better  chances  than  he  of 
raising  our  children  well.  We  are 
as  likely  as  he  to  have  good  friends 
worth  having,  and  to  find  pleasure 
in  them. —  Edward  S,  Martin  in 
December  Atlantic. 

"honest   ABE.'" 

From  Frederick  Trevor  Hill's  "Lin- 
coln the  Lawyer"  in  the  Decem- 
ber Century, 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  a 
community  where  crime  was  virtu- 
ally unknown,  where  plain,  straight- 
forward dealing  was  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  credit  was 
fearlessly  asked  and  given,  Lincoln 
won  an  enviable  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity and  honor.  In  a  moral  at- 
mosphere of  this  sort  ordinary  ver- 
acity and  fairness  attracted  no  par- 
ticular attention.  Honesty  was  not 
merely  the  best  policy:  it  was  the 
rule  of  life,  and  people  were  ex- 
pected to  be  upright  and  just  with 
one  another.  But  when  a  clerk  in  a 
country  store  walked  miles  to  de- 
liver a  few  ounces  of  tea  innocently 
w^ithheld  from  a  customer  by  an  er- 
ror in  the  scales,  and  when  he  made 
a  long,  hard  trip  in  order  to  return 
a  few  cents  accidentally  overpaid 
him,  he  was  talked  abotit,  and  the 
fact  is  that  "honest  Abe"  was.  ja  trib- 
ute, not  a  nickname.  j 
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THE  CENTRAL  OHIO  MEETINC. 

Fully  three  thousand  teachers 
were  in  Columbus  November  10 
and  II,  quite  a  number  of  them 
coming  in  on  the  9th.  Nearly  a 
hundred  came  over  from  Parkers- 
burg  on  that  day,  constituting  the 
van-guard  and  being  pleasantly 
conspicuous  from  being  migrants. 
Special  trains  arrived  early  Friday 
morning,  and  very  soon  the  schools 
were  thronged  with  interested  visi- 
tors. The  special  from  Dayton  car- 
ried just  about  750.  It  was  re- 
marked on  all  sides  that  the  schools 
were  found  doing  the  regular  work 
in  an  easy,  natural  way,  with  a 
minimum  of  the  show  element.  The 
Columbus  teachers  had  made  full 
preparation  for  the  comfort  of  the 
visitors,  and  this  fact  was  fre- 
quently and  favorably  commented 
upon.  In  some  of  the  high  schools 
lunch  was  served  to  the  visitors  that 
there  might  be  no  interruption  of 
their  visiting  the  classes. 

Lx^ng  before  time  for  the  evening 
programme  the  University  chapel 
was  crowded  to  the  doors  and  at 
least  five  hundred  people  failed  to 
gain  entrance.  The  audience,  con- 
sisting of  fully  1,800,  was  as  fine  as 
jkfiy  speaker  ever  faced.  Music  was 
f urni^ed  by  the  SchiJ>ert  Male 
Quartette.  President  L.  B.  Demo- 
rest,  of  Marysville,  delivered  a  most 
sensible  inaugural  address,  dealing 
with  the  real  mission  of  the  school 
atid  the  teacher.  His  address  was 
an  excell»t  tonic,  and  prepared  the 
audience  for  the  address  of  Dr.  Geo. 


E.  Vincent,  of  Chicago  University, 
on  "The  Child's  View  vs.  The 
Grown-Up's  View.  This  address 
was  masterful  and  clearly  showed 
that  a  man  need  not  be  hazy  in  or- 
der to  be  profound.  It  was  schol- 
arly, brilliant  and  quickening,  and 
will  long  be  remembered.  Follow- 
ing this  address,  came  the  recep- 
tion, which  looked  more  like  the 
big  day  at  the  State  Fair.  There 
were  a  few  wagon-loads  of  ice- 
cream and  other  creature  comforts 
lurking  on  the  premises  somewhere, 
but  only  a  few  had  courage  to  make 
a  tour  of  discovery.  The  crowd 
was  too  great. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  Board 
of  Trade  auditorium  was  packed 
from  pit  to  dome.  Music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Teachers'  Chorus,  of 
Columbus,  directed  by  Mrs.  Tillie 
Lord.  The  first  speaker  was  Hon. . 
Patrick  Kelly,  State  School  Com- 
missioner of  Michigan,  on  "The 
Training  of  Teachers."  His  address 
bristled  with  good  points,  aptly 
illustrated  with  good  stories,  many 
of  which  have  for  years  been  prime 
favorites  over  here  in  Ohio.  The 
concluding  address  was  by  Presi- 
dent Wm.  L.  Bryan,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana,  on  "Education 
Through  Occupation."  He  has  a 
great  message  and  delivers  it  in  a 
great  way.  All  who  heard  it  gave 
it  unstinted  praise  and  would  have 
been. glad  to  hear  it  again  the  same 
day. 

The  ofiicers  for.  ne^t  yeax  are: 
President,    Supt.    Wm.    McClain, 
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London ;  Vice-President,  Supt.  Ar- 
thur Powell,  Middletown;  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Lizzie  McClure,  Dayton. 
Ex.  Com. :  Wm.  H.  Meek,  Dayton ; 
Supt.  H.  R.  McVay,  Sidney,  and 
U.  S.  Brandt,  Columbus. 


THE  OHIO  TEACHERS'  FEDERATION. 

Program  for  Third  State  Con- 
ference, Columbus,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 26-29,  1905- 

All  day  sessions  held  in  Page 
Hall,  O.  S.  U.  Campus. 

TUESDAY     EVENING,     DECEMBER     26, 
7:30.      GREAT  SOUTHERN    HOTEL. 

Inaugural  Address  —  Rural 
School  Problems.  Supt.  J.  W.  Zel- 
ler,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

County  Supervision  and  Rural 
School  Improvement.  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Lee,  Westerville,  Ohio,  Grange 
■  Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Discussion. —  Supt.  Geo.  E.  Bell, 
Cumberland,  Ohio, 

Township  Superintendents  as  As- 
sistant County  Superintendents. 
Supt.  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Tuscarawas, 
Ohio. 

A  Plan  for  County  Supervision. 
T-Prof.  R.  O.  Austin,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

General  discussion  of  papers. 

WEDNESDAY   MORNING,  9:30.     PAGE 
HALL,   O.   S.    U.    CAMPUS. 

What  Should  School  Patrons 
Expect  from  Teachers'  County  In- 
stitutes? Prin.  F.  B.  Pearson,  Man- 
aging Editor  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


General  Discussion. 

9:35.  Removal  of  School  Elec- 
tions from  Partisan  Politics.  Prof. 
J.  H.  Dickason,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

General  Discussion. —  Supt.  C. 
E.  Oliver,  East  Palestine,  O. 

10 125.  Reports  and  Recommen- 
dations of  (i)  Rural  School  Com- 
mittee; (2)  Exc.  Committee. 

Amendment  of  Constitution  and 
Change  of  Name  of  this  Organiza- 
tion so  as  to  indicate  work  more 
clearly. 

WEDNESDAY    AFTERNOON,    I  -.30. 
PAGE  HALL. 

Salary  Problem. —  Supt.  H.  S. 
Piatt,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 

2:00.  What  Should  Ohio,  as  a 
State,  Do  in  the  Financial  Support 
of  the  Public  Schools?  Dean 
Henry  G.  Williams,  Athens,  O.  Ed. 
Ohio   Teacher. 

2:25.     General  Discussion. 

3  :oo.  Report  and  Recommenda- 
tions of  Legislative  Committee. 

General  Discussion. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  9:30  A.  M. 
PAGE   HALL. 

Correct  Educational  Sentiment, 
the  True  Basis  of  Public  School 
Improvement.  A.  E.  Hyre,  Editor 
Ohio  School  Notes,  Cleveland,  O. 

Discussion. —  Prof.  C.  G.  Wil- 
liams, Agricult.  Expt.  Sta.,  Woos- 
ter, Ohio. 

9 145.  Local  Associations  of  Pa- 
trons and  Teachers.  Supt.  Jesse  V. 
McMillan,  Marietta,  Ohio. 
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Discussion. — Supt.  Wilson  Haw- 
Icins,  Mingo  Junction. 

Round  Table  Topics. 

How  May  High  School  Alumni 
be  Kept  Actively  Interested  in  Edu- 
cational Progress? 

How  May  Educators  and  the 
Grange  and  other  Organizations 
Work  Unitedly  in  Educational  Pro- 
gress ? 

How  May  the  Public  Schools  be 
Made  More  Effective  in  Educa- 
tional Work? 

Report  and  Recommendations  of 
Press  Committee. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,   UNION   SES- 
SION   WITH    EXAMINERS. 

Should  there  be  Requirements 
Admission  to  the  Examination  for 
Certificate  to  Teach  PublicSchools  ? 
Dr.  D.  R.  Major,  Columbus,  O. 

Examination  Entrance  Require- 
ment: (a)  For  Elementary  Certi-. 
ficate,  (b)  For  High  School  Certi- 
ficates. Dean  H.  C.  Minnich,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

4  :oo.  Business  Meeting  of  Fed- 
eration.   Page  Hall. 

Railroad  Rates. . 

The  Central  Passenger  Associa- 
tion has  granted  round  trip  from 
all  points  in  Ohio  for  one  fare  and 
25  cents,  but  if  one  fare  is  not 
more  than  one  dollar  the  25  cents 
will  not  be  charged.  Tickets  on 
sale  December  26th  and  27th,  good 
returning  up  to  and  including  De- 
cember 31st.     This  grant  is  made 


only  to  members  of  the  Federation 
and  their  immediate  families.  Any 
citizen  may  become  a  member  by 
paying  a  membership  fee  of  one 
dollar.  Any  teacher  may  become 
a  member  by  paying  one  cent  for 
each  ten  dollars  of  Annual  Salary. 
A  salary  of  $500  is  50  cents.  Send 
membership  certificate  of  any  date 
to  Supt.  W.  S.  Beetham,  Carroll- 
ton,  and  get  certificate  of  identifica- 
tion, or  send  membership  fee  and 
get  both.  Tickets  sold  only  on  or- 
der from  Supt.  W.  N.  Beetham. 
Do  not  delay  ordering  tickets. 

S.  K.  Mardis, 

Toronto,  Ohio, 

W.  N.  Beetham, 
Carrollton,  Ohio, 

L.  L.  Paris, 

Lynchburg,  Ohio, 
Executive  Committee. 


THE  ALLIED  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF  OHIO. 

The  second  annual  convention  of 
these  associations  will  be  held  at 
Columbus,  Dec.  27,  28,  with  head- 
quartets  at  the  Southern  Hotel.  A 
fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  expen- 
ses will  be  charged,  this  to  be  paid 
.to  Prof.  Thos.  E.  McKinney,  Treas- 
urer. Two  general  sessions  will  be 
held  —  on  Wednesday  evening,  De- 
cember 27,  and  Thursday  evening, 
December  28  —  both  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  at  8  o'clock.  Information 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
meetings  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Tooill,  at  the  Southern  Hotel. 
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RAILROAD   RATES. 

The  railroads,  through  the  Cen- 
tral Passenger  Association,  have 
granted  to  members  of  the  Allied 
Educational  Association  of  Ohio 
and  their  immediate  families  a  rate 
of  one  fare  plus  25  cents  for  the 
round  trip,  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  to  this  convention.  Where  the 
regular  one-way  rate  is  less  than 
one  dollar  ($1.00)  the  additional  25 
cents  will  not  be  required. 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  this 
rate  by  presenting  to  the  ticket 
agent  a  certificate  of  identification 
signed  by  the  transportation  man- 
ager. These  certificates  may  be  se- 
cured free  of  charge  by  sending  a 
request  to  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Tooill, 
transportation  manager,  81  Ninth 
Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  December  26 
and  27,  1905,  good  going  on  date 
of  sale,  and  good  returning  to  and 
including  December  31,  1905. 

In  case  your  ticket  agent  has  not 
received  instructions,  pay  full  fare, 
take  a  receipt,  and  present  the  mat- 
ter to  the  transportation  manager, 
Mr.  Tooill,  for  adjustment.  If  you 
have  failed  to  secure  a  certificate, 
and  you  cannot  arrange  personally 
with  your  agent  to  present  the  cer- 
tificate on  your  return,  no  adjust- 
ment is  to  be  expected. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  secure  a 
certificate  in  good  time  whether  you 
are  certain  of  being  able  to  attend 
the  convention  or  not. 

Superintendents  should  send  to 
the    transportation    manager    the 


names  of  all  teachers  who  probably 
will  attend  and  have  tU  the  certifi- 
cates sent  out  together. 

EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  CONFER- 
ENCE. 

There  will  be  a  conference  on  ed- 
ucational legislation,  to  be  presided 
over  by  the  Hon.  Edmund  A.  Jones^ 
State  School  Commissioner,  which 
will  include  the  members  of  the  leg- 
islative committees  of  the  various 
educational  associations  of  the  state. 
Each  association  of  the  convention 
is  invited  to  appoint  a  legislative 
committee  for  this  conference.  This 
conference  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day forenoon,  December  28,  1905, 
at  Ohio  State  University. 

PROGRAMME. 

General  Sessions, 

Board  of  Trade,  Dec.  27.  8:00  p. 
m.     Supt.  Alfred  Ross,  presiding. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Supt  J.  A. 
Shawan,  Columbus.  Response,  Dr. 
Alston  Ellis,  Athens. 

Annual  Address,  'The  Realiza- 
tion of  Educational  Ideals,"  Supt. 
John  W..Carr,  Dayton. 

THURSDAY,  DEC.   28,  SXX)  P.    M. 

Supt.  F.  S.  Coultrap  presiding, 
Address,  "The  State  of  Higher 

Education   in   Ohio,"  Dr.   W.   O. 

Thompson,  Columbus. 

Address,     "Some     Sttggestions 

About  the  Philippines,"  Hoia,  Chas. 

H.  Grosvenor,  Athens. 
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Special  Sessions.     , 

THE   TOWNSHIP    SUPERINTENDENTS* 
ASSOCIATION. 

Supt.  Alfred  Ross,  President. 

Place  of  meeting,  Page  Hall, 
Ohio  State  University. 

Meetings  will  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, Dec.  27,  at  10:00  a.  m.  and 
I  -.30  p.  m.,  and  on  Thursday  at 
9 130  a.  m.  and  i  :30  p.  m.  On 
Thursday  at  9 :30  a.  m.  Prof.  A.  B. 
Graham,  of  Ohio  State  University, 
will  speak  on  "Industrial  Education 
in  Rural  Schools."  On  Thursday 
at  1 130  p.  m.  will  occur  the  Round 
Table  discussions. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY 
TEACHERS. 

Prin.  Seth  Hayes,  President. 

Place  of  meeting.  Biological 
Hall,  Ohio  State  University. 
.  Dec.  27,  9  :oo  a.  m.,  paper,  "The 
Education  of  the  Emotions,*'  Miss 
Wilhelmine  Deissler,  Canton.  Dis- 
cussion by  J.  A.  Biggs,  Chillicothe. 

Paper,  "Manual  Training  in  the 
Small  High  School,'*  by  Supt.  E. 
L.  Mendenhall,  Xenia. 

Discussion,  Prin.  W.  N.  Morton, 
Urbana. 

Address,  "How  to  Get  What 
You  Want,"  Prin.  W.  H.  Maurer, 
Steubenville. 

WEDNESDAY,    I  130   P.    M. 

"Classification  of  High  Schools," 
Hon.  E.  A.  Jones. 

"Domestic  Science  in  a  Small 
High  School,"  Supt.  J.  W.  Swartz, 
Parkersburg. 


Discussion  by  Miss  Mary  F.  Hill, 
Dayton. 

Paper,  "The  Averison  to  Physics, 
Does  it  Exist,  and  Can  it  be  Cur- 
ed?" G.   B.  Eisenhard,  Cleveland. 

Discussion  by  Geo.  R.  Twiss, 
Cleveland. 

THURSDAY,  DEC.  28,  I  130  P.   M. 

Physics  Building,  Ohio  State 
University.  Joint  meeting  with 
Academy  of  Science  and  Teachers 
of  Mathematics. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MEDICAL  TEACHERS. 

Dr.  J.  U.  Barnhill,  Chairman. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  26,  2:00  p.  m. 
Room  434,  Southern  Hotel.  The 
discussions  at  this  meeting  will  be 
led  by  men  of  high  standing  in  the 
medical  profession,  and  will  center 
around  entrance  requirements  in 
medical  colleges. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  26,  7:30  p.  m. 
Supreme  Court  Room,  State  House, 
Joint  Session  with  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege Association.  General  subject. 
The  Combined  Baccalaureate  and 
Medical  Course. 

ART  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION. 


Miss  Cornelia  Gaskell,  President. 
Place  of  meeting,   Hayes   Hall^ 
Ohio  State  University. 

WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  27,  9  :00  A.  M. 

Presidents  'Address,  and  general 
discussions.  At  1 130  p.  m.  Miss 
Grace  Sylla,  Akron,  will  give  an 
address  on  'Color  Perception,  and 
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this  will  be  followed  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  exhibit. 

THURSDAY,  DEC.   28,  9  :00  A.   M. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Lewis,  of  O.  S.  U., 
will  speak  on  Manual  Training,  and 
F.  H.  Ball,  of  Cincinnati,  on  Man- 
tial  Training  in  Porto  Rico.  At 
1 :30  p.  m.  will  be  another  discus- 
sion of  manual  training  and  an  ad- 
dress on  Drawing,  by  Miss  Mary 
A.  Woodmansee,  Dayton. 

Y.    M.   C.  A.   OF  OHIO. 

Thomas  Elder,  Dayton,  Chair- 
man. Place  of  meeting,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Building.  Meeting  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  Dec.  27,  at  1 130  p.  m., 
and  Thursday,  Dec.  28. 

KINDERGARTEN    ASSOCIATION. 

Miss  Anna  H.  Littell,  Dayton, 
President.  Place  of  meeting,  Hayes 
Hall,  Ohio  State  University.  The 
session  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
Dec.  2y,  at  1 130  p.  m.,  and  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  28,  9  :oo  a.  m.,  and 
1 :30  p.  m.  The  speakers  at  the 
meetings  are  Prof.  Edward  Orton, 
Prof.  C.  S.  Prosser,  Prof.  C.  E. 
Sherman,  Prof.  L.  B.  Walton,  Dr. 
Horton,  Miss  Stella  Wilson,  TProf. 
E.  P.  Durrant.  and  Prof.  B.  F. 
Thomas. 

ASSOCIATION     OF     ELOCUTIONISTS. 

Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  President. 
Place  of  meeting,  Hayes  Hall,  Ohio 
State  University. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  EXAMINERS. 

% 

Supt.  F.  S.  Coultrap,  President. 

Place  of  meeting,  Ohio  State 
University,  Wednesday,  Dec.  27, 
1 130  p.  m.,  and  Thursday,  Dec.  28, 
9  :oo  a.  m.  Joint  session  with  Ohio 
Teachers'  Federation  at  i  130  p.  m., 
Thursday. 

The  other  associations  had  not 
made  out  their  programmes  at  the 
time  of  closing  our  forms,  but  their 
meetings  will  all  be  held  at  C^hio 
State  University  and  can  be  readily 
be  found.  Dr.  Oscar  Chrisman, 
Chairman  of  the  General  Executive 
Committee,  has  arranged  for  lunch- 
eon each  day  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity at  a  small  expense  to  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  going  else- 
where. 


BOOK  NOTICCS. 


American  Book  Co,,  Cincinnati. 

Commercial  Geography  by  Gan- 
nett, Garrison  and  Houston.  Price 
$1.25. 

This  text-book  for  commercial 
students  has  been  prepared  by  emi- 
nent authorities,  and  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  practical  tool  in  leading 
pupils  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
physical  conditions  and  economic 
principles  on  which  depend  the  suc- 
cessful production,  manufacture, 
and  exchange  of  the  world's  great 
commercial  staples.  Among  the 
useful  and  striking  features  are  the 
numerous  maps  and  graphic  per- 
centage diagrams  from  which,  be- 
cause of  their  clearness  and  simplic- 
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ity,  definite  information  can  be  ac- 
quired at  a  glance. 

Caesar's  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars 
by  Maurice  W.  Mather.  Price 
$1.25. 

This  volume  furnishes  some  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  " 
portions  of  Csesar's  writings,  which 
have  hitherto  been  little  read  in 
schools.  The  sections  on  the  Gal- 
lic War  are  equivalent  in  amount  to 
the  first  four  books.  From  the  Civil 
War  about  two-thirds  as  much  is 
taken,  including  Curio's  disastrous 
African  campaign  and  the  struggle 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  To 
facilitate  references,  all  chapters  are 
numbered  as  in  complete  editions  of 
Caesar. 

Carpenter's  Africa,    Price  6oc. 

This  series  of  Geographical 
Readers  has  become  a  necessity  in 
the  teaching  of  geography  and  this 
latest  addition  to  the  series  will  be 
hailed  with  delight. 

Painter's  Great  Pedagogical  Es- 
says.    Price  $125. 

^This  volume  introduces  the  stu- 
dent to  the  principal  documents  of 
educational  history,  from  Plato  to 
Spencer.  Every  important  phase 
of  education  receives  consideration. 
Selections  from  twenty-six  of  the 
world's  greatest  educators  are 
given,  prefaced  in  e?ich  instance  by 
a  brief  biographical  sketch.  The 
book  will  meet  the  demand  among 
students  of  educational  history  for 
aji  acquaintance  with  the  original 
sources  of  information,  and  will 
form  an  acceptable  and  useful  vol- 


ume supplementary  to  any  standard 
history  of  education. 

Elementary  Latin  Writings  by 
Clara  B.  Jordan.    Price  $1.00. 

This  book  is  planned  for  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  years'  work 
in  secondary  schools.  It  therefore 
assumes  that  the  pupil  has  studied 
Latin  one  year  and  is  ready  to  make 
use  of  the  regular  forms  of  the 
Latin  language.  The  book  aims  to 
teach  the  student  to  write  good 
Latin  prose.  To  this*  end  it  pays 
attention  to  style  rather  than  to- 
form. 

Elementary  Physical  Science  by 
Dr.  John  F.  Woodhull,  Columbia 
University.     Price  40c. 

A  valuable  book  to  introduce  pu- 
pils to  the  study  of  the  sciences. 

Greek  Prose  Composition  by 
Clarence  W.  Gleason.    Price  80c. 

This  book  is  designed  to  meet  the 
usual  college  entrance  requirements 
in  Greek  prose  composition,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  The  portion 
of  the  text  usually  required  is 
treated  intensively,  the  illustrations- 
and  exercises  being  based  on  the 
first  eight  chapters  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis. 

Advanced  Arithmetic  by  Elmer 
A.  Lyman,  Michigan  State  Normal. 
Price  75c. 

This  book  is  intended  for  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  regular 
grammar  school  course  in  arithme- 
tic, and  contains  abundant  material' 
for  review  and  advanced  work.  In- 
other  words,  it  meets  the  require- 
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ments  of  secondary  schools  and  nor- 
mal schools. 

Elements  of  German  Grammar 
by  Thomas  H.  Jappe,  New  York 
Schools.    Price  6oc. 

This  book  presents  a  first  year 
course  in  German  suitable  to  the 
highest  grade  in  elementary  schools, 
but  it  may  also  be  used  profitably  in 
the  lowest  classes  in  many  secon- 
dary schools. 

First  Year  in  Algebra  by  Fred- 
erick H.  Somerville,  The  William 
Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia. 

This  book  contains  all  the  work 
necessary  for  the  first  year,  with  a 
wealth  of  problems  well  arranged 
and  graded. 

A  Primer  of  Essentials  in  Gram- 
mar and  Rhetoric  by  Marietta 
Knight,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A  convenient  hand-book  for  pu- 
pils in  secondary  schools. 

The  Rose  Primer  by  Edna  Henry 
Lee  Turpin.    Price  30c. 

This  primer  is  distinguished  by 
the  small  vocabulary  of  common 
words,  the  frequent  reviews,  the 
short  sentences,  the  simple  lan- 
guage and  phonetic  exercises,  the 
carefully  graded  and  well-selected 
subject  matter.  There  are  never 
more  than  two  new  words  on  a 
page,  and  only  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  in  the  book.  These 
words  are  carefully  repeated,  most 
of  them  being  used  ten  or  more 
times. 

Essentials  in  Mediaez'al  and  Mod- 
ern History  by  Samuel  Bannister 
Harding.  Indiana  University. 


This  work,  published  in  the  Es- 
sentials in  History  series,  edited  by 
Professor  Hart  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, begins  with  a  survey  of  the 
World  from  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  the  year  800.  From  the 
latter  date  there  is  given  an  account 
of  the  development  of  the  various 
important  countries  which  have  in- 
fluenced the  progress  of  civilization. 
Although  most  of  the  space  is  de- 
voted to  European  nations,  yet  va- 
rious others,  as  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  are  dealt  with  as  occa- 
sion demands.  The  book  includes 
such  recent  happenings  as  the  sep- 
aration of  Norway  from  Sweden, 
and  the  terms  of  peace  between 
Japan  and  Russia.  The  author  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  mediaeval  civ- 
ilization includes  some  of  the  great 
principles  of  ancient  government, 
especially  the  tenacious  concept  of 
a  world  empire. 


Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

A  History  of  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  Europe  by  Prof.  Henry  E. 
Bourne,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. 

To  examine  this  book  is  to  be- 
come fascinated  and  to  wish  for 
nothing  else  to  do  but  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover.  The  working  ap- 
paratus is  excellent  and  teachers 
will  be  charmed  with  the  contents 
and  arrangement.  If  it  has  a  flaw 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  it. 

Longman's  English  Classics, 

Edited  by  George  Rice  Carpcn- 
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ter,  Columbia  College.  Webster's 
First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  and 
Washington's  Farewell  Address ; 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome ; 
Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

These  books  are  well   made   in 
«very  way  and  the  list  price  is  40c. 


UNIFORM  QUESTIONS. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  briefly  the  structure  of  a 
typical  muscle,  including  its  attachment 
to  the  skeleton.  2.  Name  three  uses 
of  the  saliva.  3.  Describe  the  heart  as 
to  size  and  shape,  4.  Which  valve  of 
the  heart  does  not  quite  close  ?  Of  what 
advantage  is  this  failure  to  close?  5. 
Which  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body? 
Name  some  of  its  uses.  6.  What 
<:lasses  of  foods  are  digested  in  the 
stomach?  In  the  intestines?  7.  What 
are  lacteals,  where  are  they  found,  and 
what  is  their  function?  8.  How  does 
alcohol  affect  the  digestive  organs?  9. 
Distinguish  between  sensory  and  motor 
nerves.  How  do  they  differ  in  appear- 
ance and  structure?  10.  What  glands 
are  found  in  the  skin?     State  their  use. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Draw  a  sketch  of  Ohio,  showing 
the  chief  rivers  and  ten  cities.  2.  Name 
five  important  industries  of  the  state 
and  tell  where  they  are  most  success- 
fully carried  on.  3.  Define  promontory, 
isthmus,  fiord,  talus  and  waddy.  4. 
Through  what  waters  would  you  pass 
in  sailing  from  New  Orleans  to  Odessa? 
5.  What  periodicals  would  you  suggest 
as  helpful  in  teaching  geography?  6. 
Name  five  capital  cities  of  the  United 
States  which  are  situated  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude.  7.  How  many 
great  circles  has  the  earth?  How  many 
extend  from  north  to  south?  What 
are  these  called?  8.  Under  what  con- 
<iitions  will  a  river  form  at  its  mouth 
(a)  a  delta,  (b)  a  sandbar,  (c)  neither 
delta  nor  sandbar  ?  9.  Give  at  least  one 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  Alps 
upon  European  history.  10.  Define 
isotherms,  and  account  for  the  peculiar 
curves  in   isothermal  lines. 


LITERATURE. 

1.  What  authors  and  what  books 
would  you  choose  as  models  in  your 
training  to  become  a  writer?  2.  What 
books  would  you  read  in  preparing  to 
become  a  teacher?  3.  What  was  the 
first  book  you  ever  read  that  awakened 
an  interest  in  literature?  Give  a  brief 
review  of  it  and  tell  why  and  how  it  in- 
fluenced you.  4.  In  reading  a  book 
what  do  you  look  for  to  determine  its 
literary  merit?  5.  What  poem  from 
standard  authors  have  you  memorized? 
Quote  from  at  least  five  of  them.  6. 
What  dramas  have  you  read?  Give  a 
brief  review  of  one.  7.  What  epics 
have  you  read  ?  Give  a  brief  review  of 
one.  8.  What  novels  have  you  read? 
Give  a  brief  review  of  one.  9.  Which 
of  the  works  you  have  just  named  ap- 
peals to  you  most?  Why?  10.  Make 
a  clear  distinction  between  a  story  and 
a  novel. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

1.  Name  three  French  explorers  of 
America  and  give  a  brief  account  of 
each.  2.  Name  the  portions  of  North 
America  that  Spain  has  claimed  at  any 
time.  Explain  the  loss  of  these  posses- 
sions, in  so  far  as  such  loss  was  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  3.  Name  five  great  inventions 
since  1783  and  show  how  any  one  of 
them  has  influenced  the  political  devel- 
opment of  America.  4.  Name  five 
poems  you  would  have  your  pupils  read 
in  connection  with  American  history; 
and  name  the  event  or  period  with  which 
each  is  connected.  5.  State  the  reason 
why  no  i)resident  was  elected  in  1824 
and  tell  just  how  a  choice  was  ulti- 
mately made.  6.  Explain  the  following 
terms  :  Nullification,  Protective  Tariff, 
Embargo  Act,  Australian  Ballot.  7. 
How  and  by  whom  are  the  following 
officials  chosen  :  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio,  Governor 
of  New  Mexico,  Mayor  of  Cleveland, 
Sheriff  of  Hamilton  County,  Postmaster 
of  Columbus,  United  States  Senators 
from  Ohio,  and  Justices  of  United 
States  Supreme  Court?  8.  State  the 
reasons  why  the  North  opposed  and  the 
South  advocated  each  of  the  following: 
(a)  The  annexation  of  Texas,  (b)  the 
war  of  1812,  (c)  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision. 9.  What  concession  was  made 
to  the  anti- slavery  interests  by  the  Mis- 
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souri   Compromise?     10.     Describe  the 
process  of  law-making  in  Ohio. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  analysis,  synthesis  and  syn- 
tax. 2.  What  is  an  element  of  a  sen- 
tence? Into  what  classes  are  they  di- 
vided? Give  an  example  of  each.  3. 
Write  a  sentence  in  which  both  the 
subject  and  predicate  are  modified  by 
an  element  of  each  class,  and  state  the 
class,  kind  and  office  or  function  of 
each  element.  4.  Write  a  sentence  in 
which  the  subject  is  a  phrase  modified 
by  a  clause,  and  state  the  office  or  func- 
tion of  the  clause,  5.  Write  a  complex 
interrogative  sentence  and  analyze  it. 
6-10. 

"Let  beeves  and  home-bred  kin  partake 
The  sweets  of  Burn-Mill  meadow ! 
The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  Lake 
Float  Double,  swan  and  shadow! 
We  will  not  sec  them  -^  will  not  go 
To-day  nor  yet  to-morrow ; 
Enough,  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 
There's  such  a  place  as  Yarrow." 

Parse  italicized  words.    Give  the  reason 
for  mode  of  each  verb. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  and  give  example  of  (a) 
concrete  number;  (b)  reciprocal;  (c) 
prime  factor;  (d)  complex  fraction; 
(e)  compound  ratio.  2.  What  number 
can  be  subtracted  seventeen  times  from 
51  and"  leave  9-10  remaining?  3.  A 
gentleman  left  Columbus  and  traveled 
until  his  watch  was  1  hour  and  5  min- 
utes too  slow.  How  many  degrees  had 
he  traveled  and  in  what  direction?  4. 
How  many  acres  in  a  square  field  whose 
diagonal  is  120  rods?  5.  Divide  4i  by 
5J^ ;  multiply  the  quotient  by  \\  and  di- 
vide the  product  by  1000.  Write  the 
result  in  the  form  of  a  decimal  fraction. 
6.  Make  out  a  60  day  interest  bearing 
note  for  $860,  dated  the  day  of  this  ex- 
amination, payable  to  John  Doe's  order, 
at  some  bank  in  your  county.  Discount 
it  at  5  per  cent.  7.  If  $800  yield  $324 
interest  in  6  years  9  months,  how  much 
interest  will  $500  yield  in  4  years  5 
months   at   the   same   rate?     State   and 


jBolve  by  compound  proportion. 
jAbout  how  much  of  arithmetic,  in  _ 
jjudgment,  should  be  taught  in  the  fint 
year  of  school?  9.  Write  the  rule  for 
finding  the  time  when  the  principal,  in- 
terest and  rate  are  given,  and  give  ex- 
ample illustrating.  10.  I  have  an  indi 
board  5  feet  long,  17  inches  wide  at  one 
end,  and  7  inches  at  the  other;  how  far 
from  the  larger  end  must  it  be  vt 
straight  across  so  that  the  solidities  o^ 
the  two  parts  shall  be  equal  ? 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.    What  preparation  have  you  naacfc 
for  teaching  ?    2.    Are  you  a  member  of 


the  O.  T.  R.  C?  How  many  days 
you  attend  the  last  teachers'  institute? 
Do  you  take  an  educational  journal  or 
paper?  3.  Define  pedagogy,  concept, 
judgment,  reason.  4.  Naf*  three  con- 
ditions especially  helpiu*  L.  s*cu*ing  th( 
attention  of  pupils.  \  W  «t  mean 
do  you  employ  for  the  development  ad 
training  of  the  memory?  6.  What  edu- 
cational maxims  have  you  found  useful 
in  your  work?  7.  What  is  meant  by 
manual  training  and  what  is  its  purposel 
8.  State  briefly  what  is  meant  by  thi 
"Culture  epoch"  theory.  9.  How  an 
school  districts  classified  in  Ohio?  In 
what  kind  of  a  district  are  you  teach- 
ing? How  is  the  board  of  education 
elected?  10.  Name  five  things  to  be 
taught  in  reading. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  are  derivative  words  ?  Form 
derivative  words  by  using  five  diflFerent 
prefixes.  2.  Mark  the  vowels  and  ac- 
cented syllables  of  the  following :  Scioto, 
precedence,  apparatus,  evil,  inquiry.  3. 
What  are  synonyms?  Write  one  of 
more  synonyms  of  each  of  the  follow-' 
ing:  Famous,  grieve,  gift,  frugal.  4 
In  what  grades  should  spelling  be 
taught?  State  briefly  your  plan  for 
teaching  spelling.  5.  Spell  correctly 
each  of  the  following:  Philippines,  re- 
ceive, municipal,  similar,  incandescent, 
crescent,  terminate,  victuals,  bivouac, 
spinach,  primitive,  amateur,  supersede, 
precede,  schedule,  accelerate,  Saghalicn, 
controlled,  Roosevelt. 
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